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Aged  Deserving'  Poor. 


[Monday,  24t/;  April  1899]  : — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  Seventeen  Members  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  improving- 
the  condition  of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  and  of  providing  for  those  of  them  who  are  helpless  and 
infirm ;  and  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  submitted  to 
Parliament  during  the  present  Session,  can  with  advantage  be  adopted  either  with  or  without 
amendment" — (Sir  William  Walrond). 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  That,"  and  add  the  words 
"  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  Royal  Commission  and  a  Special  Committee  have  within  the  last 
four  years  reported  upon  the  condition  of  and  the  providing  pensions  for  the  aged  poor,  this  House 
considers  that  further  inquiry  is  not  likely  to  shed  further  light  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  responsibility  of  making  such  proposals  as  they  may  deem 
good  " — (Mr.  Logan). 

Question  piit,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  to  the  word  "  infirm,"  inclusive,  stand 
part  of  the  Question." — The  House  divided  :  Aj^es,  263;  Noes,  93. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  infirm,"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion— (Mr.  Buchanan). 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." — 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  vSeventeen  Members  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  and  of  providing  for 
those  of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm;  and  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  Bills  dealing  with 
Old  Age  Pensions,  and  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  present  Session,  can  with  advantage  be 
adopted  either  with  or  without  amendment. 

[Monday,  1st  May  1899] :  — Mr.  Anstruther  nominated  a  Member  of  the  Committee — ■ 
(Sir  William,  Walrond). 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  Mr.  Chaplin  be  one  other  Member  of  the  Committee  " 
—(Sir  William  Walr(md).^The  House  divided:  Ayes,  254;  Noes,  82. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  Mr.  Cripps  be  one  other  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee " — (Sir  Will ia  III  Wahond). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursuance  of  Standing  Order  16,  after  permitting  a  brief  statement  against  the 
Motion,  put  the  Question  forthwith,  "  That  this  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — The  House  divided  : 
Ayes,  136;  Noes,  219. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davitt  nominated  one  other  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  be  one  other  Member  of  the 
Committee." — The  House  divided:  Ayes,  280;  Noes,  77. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery,  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Mr.  Hedderwick,  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  Mr.  Lionel 
Holland,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr,  Llewellyn,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd,  Sir  James  Rankin,  Mr. 
William  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Woods  nominated  other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum — (Sir  William  Walrond). 

[Thursday,  20th  July  1899]:— That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  of  the  present  Session  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aged  Deserving  Poor — (Mr.  Chaplin). 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  and  of 
providing  for  those  of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm ;  and  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  the  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  submitted  to  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session,  can  with  advantage  be  adopted,  either  with  or 
without  amendment :  Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  :- —  • 

Introduction. 

1.  The  Reference  made  to  this  Committee  was  to  "  consider  and  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  and  for  providing 
for  those  of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm ;  and  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  Bills 
dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session,  can  with  advantage  be  adopted,  either  with  or  without  amendment." 

2.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  various  matters  committed  to  our  inquiry, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  our  investigations  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

3.  In  one  respect  the  position  of  your  Committee  has  been  of  somewhat  unusual 
difficulty.  The  subjects  embraced  in  our  inquiry  had  already  been  referred  in  the 
year  1893  to  a  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Aberdare,  and  in  1896  to 
a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  of  which  Lord  Rothschild  was  the 
Chairman. 

4.  The  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  "  whether  any  alterations  in 
the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution 
is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  old  age,  or  whether  assistance 
■could  otherwise  be  afforded  in  those  cases.'" 

5.  The  reference  to  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  was  "  to  consider  any  schemes 
that  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  encouraging  the  industrial  population,  by  State  aid 
or  otherwise,  to  make  provision  for  old  age;  and  to  report  whether  they  can  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  any  proposals  of  the  kind,  either  based  upon,  or  independent  of, 
such  schemes ;  with  special  regard,  in  the  case  of  any  proposals  of  which  they  may 
approve,  to  their  cost  and  probable  financial  results  to  the  Exchequer  and  local  rates; 
their  effect  in  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance;  their  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  friendly  societies;  the  possibility  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
these  institutions  in  their  practical  working." 

6.  Both  the  Commission  and  the  Committee  took  voluminous  evidence.  Their 
inquiries  were  prolonged,  and  each  of  them  presented  carefully  reasoned  and  able 
reports.  But  neither  of  these  two  bodies  were  able  to  make  any  recommendations  in 
favour  of  Old  Ag'^,  Pensions,  and  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  pointed  out  in  much 
detail  the  objections  which  they  entertained  to  one  and  all  of  the  different  schemes 
which  had  been  under  their  examination. 

7.  Under  these  circumstances  your  Committee  felt  that  any  recommendations 
they  might  make  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  those  bodies  would 
be  regarded  as  of  little  weight  unless  your  Committee  were  able  substantially  to 
meet  the  main  objections  which  they  had  urged. 
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8.  Both,  of  these  bodies  have  laid  stress  on  the  remarkable  development  of  habits- 
of  thrift  and  providence  among  the  working  classes  in  recent  times,  and  on  the  danger 
of  making  any  proposals  which  might  tend  to  arrest  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  so 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  are  making  to  secure  for  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  self-denial,  an  independent  position  in  old  age. 

9.  We  recognise  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  force  of  this  expression  of  opinion, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  unable  to  ignore  the  fact,  abundantly  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us,  that  cases  are  too  often  to  be  found  in  which 
poor  and  aged  people,  whose  conduct  and  whose  whole  career  has  been  blameless, 
industrious,  and  deserving,  find  themselves  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  meritorious  life,  with  nothing  but  the  workhouse  or  inadequate  out-door 
relief,  as  the  refuge  for  their  declining  years. 

10.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  by  various  witnesses  to  Lord  Aberdare's 
Commission,  and  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  that  of  several  others  who  were  examined 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Cottage  Homes,  during  the  present  Session,  whose 
evidence  we  have  had  before  us. 

11.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  relieved  within  the  workhouse,  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  in  that  position  because 
of  sickness  or  infirmity  which  obliges  them  to  accept  the  shelter  of  such  an 
institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  cases  will  be  found  of  respectable,  hard-working 
people  who  have  come  there  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  misfortune  or 
some  other  cause  entirely  beyond  their  own  control. 

12.  It  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  unions  out-door  relief 
is  given  in  the  case  of  poor  and  aged  people  who  are  known  to  the  Guardians  to  be 
deserving. 

13.  But  this  kind  of  relief,  while  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  given  without  suffi- 
cient discrimination,  is  said  to  be  too  often  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
reasonable  comfort  and  even  for  the  barest  necessities  of  the  poor.  It  was  stated  by 
Mr.  KnoUys,  the  Chief  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  the 
Cottage  Homes  Committee,  that,  as  a  rule,  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  get  from 
2s.  M.  to  35.  a  week.  Another  witness,  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming,  the  Senior  Inspector 
to  the  Board,  said  :  "  I  think  the  way  in  which  relief  is  administered  now  in  too 
many  cases  is  intensely  cruel  to  the  poor ;  I  think  that  to  try  to  make  old  people  live 
on  25.  6<i.  and  a  loaf  for  a  week  is  intensely  cruel,  and  very  much  more  so  than  the 
unpleasantness  which  they  feel  in  going  into  the  workhouse." 

13a.  Again,  it  is  apparent  from  the  Report  and  the  Evidence  taken  by  Lord 
Aberdare's  Commission,  that  the  need  for  assistance  is  not  limited  to  those  who  are 
actually  paupers ;  that  many  aged  people  only  accept  relief  under  pressure  of  illness 
or  severe  distress,  and  often  endure  great  suffering  in  order  to  avoid  it ;  that  others 
are  only  kept  off  the  rates  by  the  assistance  of  friends  or  of  private  charity;  and 
that  they  form  a  class  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  those  who  are  actually  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief, 

14.  It  is  for  all  such  cases  as  these  that  we  desire  to  provide,  and  we  think  that 
this  can  be  done  by  the  methods  we  propose  without  any  undue  discouragement  either 
to  thrift  or  the  self-respecting  efforts  which  many  of  the  poor  are  making  now  to 
secure  provision  for  themselves  in  their  old  age. 


The  Course  of  the  Inquiry. 

15.  We  were  instructed  by  the  reference  to  this  Committee  to  examine  into 
certain  matters  connected  with  Poor  Law  Administration,  as  well  as  the  various  Bills 
which  were  referred  to  us  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  we  were  further  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor. 

16.  In  considering  the  reference,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  which  is  embodied 
in  the  following  Resolution  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  viz., 
"  That  the  needs  of  many  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  will  not  be  met  by  any 
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scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  only,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  them 
by  the  reform  of  Poor  Law  Administration;  in  other  words,  by  improved  poor  relief, 
as  well  as  by  Old  Age  Pensions." 

17.  We  further  decided  on  the  same  occasion  to  begin  by  examining  into  that 
branch  of  the  subject  which  related  to  pensions. 

18.  Acting  upon  this  decision  we  investigated  and  discussed  the  provisions  of  the 
seven  different  Bills  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  we  subsequently 
agreed  that  instead  of  adopting,  either  with  or  without  amendments,  any  one  of  these 
measures,  it  was  desirable  to  formulate  for  ourselves  the  general  principles  upon 
which  any  measure  dealing  with  the  question  might  be  framed. 

19.  We  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  consider  what  evidence  it  was  desirable 
and  necessary  to  take  upon  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

We  had  before  us  the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  sixty-nine  in  all, 
"who  were  examined  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1893  and  1894,  and  likewise  that 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  in  1896-97,  and  which  was  more 
expressly  directed  to  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

20.  The  evidence  thus  already  taken  on  this  question  was  voluminous,  and  in 
some  respects  exhaustive,  and  we  decided  to  limit  our  own  examination  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  were  able  either  to  bring  new  information  to 
our  notice  or  to  tell  us  from  their  own  experience  the  results  of  certain  systems  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  which  were  in  existence  already  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  or  who 
were  thoroughly  conversant  with  questions  relating  to  provision  for  the  poor. 

Evidence  of  Witnesses. 

21.  With  this  object  we  began  by  calling  as  witnesses  the  following  gentlemen, 
each  of  whom  gave  us  most  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  : 
Sir  J.  Dorington,  m.p.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  had  recently  visited  Denmark  expressly  to  investigate  the  Old  Age 
Pension  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  that  country.  Sir  Henry  Longley,  k.c.b., 
the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Munro,  the  Clerk  to  the  Wells  and  Camden 
Charity  at  Hampstead. 

22.  Sir  John  Dorington  showed  by  the  example  of  certain  benefit  societies,  with 
which  he  is  closely  connected,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  many,  at  least,  of  the 
poorer  classes  to  provide  themselves  with  an  income  in  old  age  without  any  public 
assistance.  A  person  joining  one  of  these  societies  at  the  age  of  23,  and  paying  at  the  Q.  4.5. 
rate  of  Id.  a  day,  will  not  only  receive  sick  benefits,  but  can  reckon  (if  present  rates  of 
interests  continue,  and  if  young  men  continue  to  join  societies)  on  having  at  the  age 

of  65  a  share  of  accumulated  profits  amounting  to  1201.  to  his  credit,  a  sum  sufficient  q.  42. 
to  buy  a  Post  Office  annuity  of  13Z.  per  annum.    Members  also  have  the  power  at  any 
time  to  withdraw  the  sum  standing  to  their  credit,  less  the  profits  of  the  last  two 
years.    It  appears  that  agricultural  labourers  have  joined  societies  of  this  kind,  and  Q.  vi. 
that  it  has  been  hitherto  within  their  power  to  maintain  the  subscription. 

23.  The  societies  founded  upon  this  basis  are  already  numerous  and  are  Q.  137. 
increasing,  but  the  oldest  of  them  is  only  24  years  old.  Sir  John  Dorington  himself 
appears  to  be  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  one,  of  their  members  who  has  become  q.  129. 
entitled  to  a  pension.  One  objection  to  schemes  of  this  kind — excellent  as  they 
appear  to  be — looked  at  as  a  means  to  meeting  the  existing  evil,  is  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  they  can  provide  for  the  old  age  of  any  appreciable  number  of 
persons, 

24.  Mr.  James  Davy,  one  of  the  General  Inspectors  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  went  to  Denmark  to  examine  the  State  pension  system  which  has  for  some 
years  been  in  operation  there,  and  gave  us  evidence  upon  the  subject.  Much  credit 
we  think  is  due  to  Mr.  Davy  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  mastered  the 
details  of  a  complicated  system  within  the  very  limited  time  at  his  disposal. 

25.  The  Danish  pension  system  was  enacted  by  a  law  passed  in  1891. 
Applications  for  a  pension  must  be  made  to  the  Communal  authorities,  who  are 

also  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  (and  in  Copenhagen  to  the  permanent  official  Q.  933. 
nominated  by  the  municipality  and  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  who  there  takes  for  this 

purpose 
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purpose  the  place  of  the  Communal  authorities)  in  a  form  authorised  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  certain  information.  The  Communal  authorities  in 
their  management  of  the  pension  scheme  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  county 
official  appointed  by  the  Government. 

28.  The  three  main  qualifications  for  a  pension  are  that  the  applicant  must  be 
(1)  a  native-born  subject  (2)  over  60  years  of  age,  and  (3)  "  without  the  means  of 
providing  himself  or  those  practically  dependent  on  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
or  with  proper  treatment  in  cases  of  sickness,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  must  be 
practically  destitute. 

27.  There  are  also  three  disqualifications  (1)  the  pensioner  must  not  have  under- 
gone sentence  for  any  transaction  accounted  dishonourable,  and  in  respect  of  which  he 
had  not  received  rehabilitation  (2)  his  poverty  must  not  be  the  consequence  of  any 
actions  by  which,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  or  others,  he  has  deprived  himself  of 
the  means  of  subsistence;  or  caused  by  a  disorderly  and  extravagent  mode  of  life,  or 
in  any  other  way  be  brought  about  by  his  own  default,  and  (3)  he  must  not  have 
received  Poor  Law  relief  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  application. 

28.  Although  the  Communal  authority  cannot  refuse  a  pension  to  any  person  who 
fulfils  all  the  conditions,  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given  is  left  to 
their  discretion.  The  Act  says  "  The  relief  must  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
person  relieved  and  of  his  family,  and  for  their  treatment  in  sickness,  but  it  may  be 
given  in  money,  or  in  kind,  as  circumstances  require,  and  consist  in  free  admission  to 
a  suitable  asylum,  or  other  establishment  intended  for  this  purpose." 

29.  The  pensions  under  the  Act  can  be  vv^ithdrawn  in  certain  circumstances,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Mr.  Davy's  belief,  they  are  very  seldom  taken  away,  and  are 
considered  as  a  permanent  provision  for  old  age.  For  this  reason,  and  because  they 
do  not  involve  any  civil  disability,  he  believed  them  to  be  very  popular,  and  gathered 
that  the  people  regarded  a  pension  as  more  honourable  than  Poor  Law  relief. 

30.  In  Mr.  Davy's  judgment  the  amount  of  the  pensions  is  fixed  by  the  autho- 
rities "  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  given  in 
England."  That  is  to  say,  the  pension  given  is  apparently  just  what  would  supple- 
ment the  man's  means  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live.  Heads  of  families  in  the  country 
districts  receive  2s.  a  week  on  the  average ;  in  provincial  towns,  25.  8<^. ;  in  market 
towns,  ds.  7d. ;  in  Copenhagen,  35.  4i\d. ;  being  an  average  for  the  whole  country  of 
Denmark  of  25.  4td.  Single  persons  in  the  country  districts  receive  l5.  4c?. ;  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  25. ;  in  market  towns  35.,  and  in  Copenhagen  25.  8^^.,  being  an  average 
for  the  whole  country  of  l5.  Id.  In  Copenhagen  there  is  a  certain  scale  by  which  the 
pension  is  adjusted  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  other  income  of  the  applicant,  but  in 
most  places  the  authorities  fix  the  amount  in  each  case  according  to  their  discretion. 

31.  As  to  the  sources  of  the  pension  fund,  it  seems  that  half  is  derived  from  local 
funds,  and  half  is  paid  by  the  State,  but  the  total  State  contribution  is  limited  to  a 
certain  annual  maximum.  It  appears  that,  since  the  Pension  Act  was  passed,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  fall  in  ordinary  poor-relief  expenditure  in  Denmark.  In  1890 
the  total  Poor  Law  expenditure  was  457,142^.,  and  in  1896  it  was  376,137Z.,  or  a 
decrease  of  81,005^. 

32.  This  fact,  Mr.  Davy  thought,  might  be  attributed  partly  to  the  inducement 
given  to  keep  off  the  rates  after  the  age  of  50,  and  partly  by  the  inducement  to 
Communal  authorities  to  place  all  the  cases  which  they  can  upon  the  pension  list  to 
which  the  State  contributes  rather  than  upon  ordinary  relief,  the  whole  cost  of  which 
falls  upon  themselves.  But  the  saving  of  the  Communes  in  Poor  Law  relief  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  their  share  of  the  expenditure  under  the  pension  system. 
In  the  year  1896  the  total  Communal  payments  for  pensions  (excluding  the  State 
Subsidy)  amounted  to  107,000^.  Thus,  taking  pensions  and  Poor  Law  relief  together, 
the  Communes  paid  26,095Z.  more  in  1896  than  they  did  in  1890,  and  the  sum  paid 
by  the  State  towards  pensions  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

33.  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  by  some  people  in  Denmark  that  the  amount 
of  the  pension  is  not  fixed,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  administration  of  the  various 
Communal  authorities. 

By  others  it  is  held  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  system  that  the  Applicant  is 
required,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  to  be  without  means  sufficient  to  support  existence, 

and. 
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and,  in  this  way,  acts  as  a  discouragement,  in  some  degree,  to  thrift.    It  appears, 
however,  from  Mr.  Davy's  evidence  that,  as  in  the  case  of  out-relief  in  England,  the  Q-  929. 
recipients  are  rarely  without  some  kind  of  other  means,  which  the  pensions  are  given 
to  supplement. 

34.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  substantial  difference  there  is,  in  practice, 
between  the  pensions  in  Denmark  and  the  out-relief  given  in  this  country  to  the 
deserving  poor,  except  that  in  Denmark  such  relief  can  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  conveys  no  civil  disqualifications. 

35.  Sir  Henry  Longley,  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  gave  us  some  most 
interesting  information  as  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  Schemes  which  the  Commissioners 
have  established  in  recent  years,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  income,  derived  from 
endowed  charities,  which  is  or  might  be  devoted  to  such  pensions. 

36.  In  the  year  1898  a  total  income  of  611,464^.,  derived  from  endowed  charities, 
was  devoted  to  pensions  and  almshouses,  and  an  income  of  327,625/.  to  dole  charities  ^- 
There  is,  therefore,  a  total  annual  sum  of  not  much  less  than  1,000,000/.  which  is 
available  for  these  purposes. 

37.  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  number  of  different  Pension, 
schemes  of  this  kind  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
chiefly  by  the  conversion  of  dole  charities  into  pensions.   Dole  charities,  in  the  opinion  q.  271. 
of  the  Commissioners,  are  open  to  numerous  objections,  which  are  fully  stated  in  Q.  276. 
their  Fortieth  Annual  Report,  and  this  process  of  conversion  is  carried  out  whenever  Q-  542. 
the  opportunity  occurs,  and  is  constantly  going  on. 

38.  Sir  Henry  Longley  supplied  us  with  some  typical  pension  schemes  made  by 
the  Commissioners.  The  conditions  contained  in  these  schemes  are  usually  five  in 
number.  The  pensioners  must  be  (1)  poor;  (2)  of  good  character  and  able  to  show 
that  they  have  led  reasonably  provident  lives;  (3)  they  must  have  been  resident  in 

the  parish  for  five  years  before  the  application ;  (4)  they  must  not  have  received  Poor  Q.  319. 
Law  relief  during  that  period;  and  (5)  they  must  be  "wholly  or  in  part  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  by  reason  either  of  old  age,  ill-health, 
accident,  or  infirmity." 

39.  The  experience  of  the  Commissioners  has  led  them  to  think  it  advisable 

not  to  fix  a  pension  age,  and,  in  making  schemes,  they  have  usually  abolished  the  q.  337. 
precise  age  limits  often  fixed  by  the  original  trusts.    Nor  do  the  Commissioners 
fix  absolutely  by  their  schemes  the  amount  of  the  pension.    They  have  found  it  to  be  q.  337. 
more  expedient  to  fix  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount,  leaving  discretion  within 
those  limits  to  the  administering  Trustees.    As  a  rule,  the  scale  of  these  pensions  q.  342. 
ranges  from  5s.  to  8s.,  or  from  75.  to  10s.    A  provision  is  now  usually  inserted  in  the  Q-  350. 
schemes  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  shall  be  Q-366. 
renewable,  so  that  the  Trustees  may  have  opportunities  for  considering  any  change  of 
circumstances. 

40.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  pensions,  it  appears  that  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  administering  Trustees  to  decide  as  to  what  is  poverty,  what  is 
"  reasonable  providence,"  and  what  constitutes  "  good  character."  Questioned  upon 
the  point  as  to  whether  the  Trustees  had  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  and  how 

far  applicants  complied  with  these  conditions,  Sir  Henry  Longley  replied  that,  so  far  q.  386. 
as  the  Commissioners  were  aware,  there  had  been  no  considerable  difficulties  in 
practice,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  large  existing  pension  system  had  Q.  38.->. 
worked  satisfactorily  and  well. 

41.  These  views  were  confirmed  by  our  examination  of  Mr.  Munro,  the  clerk  of 
an  important  pension  charity,  the  "Wells  and  Camden  Charity"  at  Hampstead. 

Mr.  Munro  said  that  the  Trustees  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  Q.  1280. 
statements  made  by  applicants,  either  through  the  inquiries  of  their  clerk,  or,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  aid  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.    He  considered  also  that  the  Q- 1294. 
pension  system  under  this  Charity  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  was  not  hurtful  to  the  Q- 1324. 
saving  habits  of  the  people  in  the  district. 

42.  Mr.  Munro  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Wells  and  Camden  q.  1239. 
Charity,  the  Trustees  require  that  a  candidate  for  a  pension  should  have  an  income  of 

at  least  55.  a  week  derived  from  other  sources,  and  should  have  shown  some  proof  of 
thrift,  as  having  belonged  to  a  friendly  society,  or  deposited  money  in  a  savings  bank,  q.  1246. 
or  otherwise  tried  to  make  independent  provision.    They  would  not  accept  the  mere  q.  1257. 
0.29.  fact 
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fact  of  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  for  five  years  as  a  sufficient  positive 
qualification. 

43.  Besides  examining  Mr.  Munro,  we  obtained  answers  in  writing  to  certain 
questions  addressed  to  the  clerks  of  twenty-two  pension  charities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  questions  and  the  answers  obtained  to  them  are  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  our  Report.  In  two  only  of  these  charities  is  a  contributory  income 
from  the  recipient  required.  As  a  rule,  the  Trustees  appear  to  grant  pensions  to  poor 
people  on  general  evidence  of  thrift  and  good  character.  From  the  answers  to  these 
questions  it  appears  that  the  Trustees  are  able  without  difficulty  to  ascertain  whether 
and  how  far  the  applicants  are  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
schemes,  and  that  the  schemes  in  their  results  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the 
pensioners  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

44.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  we  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Danish  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  pension  schemes  which  have  for  many 
years  been  established  in  England  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  afford  'prima  facie 
evidence  that  it  is  practicable  to  create  a  workable  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  for 
the  United  Kingdom 

45.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  other  considerations,  we  think  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made,  and  we  have  carefully  considered  what  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
should  be,  in  examining  the  various  methods  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry.    Two  of  these,  however,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  consider. 

Schemes  that  have  been  Suggested. 

46.  We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  proposals  which  may  be  described  as  schemes; 
for  universal  pensions,  without  regard  either  to  merit  or  to  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  and,  secondly,  to  schemes  which  would  require  contributions  from  the 
pensioners  from  an  early  age  towards  the  pension  fund,  on  the  principle  which 
prevails  in  Germany  at  present,  and  which  would  make  contributions  from  the 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  compulsory  by  law. 

47.  With  reference  to  these  proposals,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  first  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  limited  by  the  reference  to  the  aged  and 
deserving  poor,  and  as  to  the  second,  there  are  two  main  objections,  either  of  which, 
in  our  judgment,  is  fatal  to  any  such  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  the  operation  of 
the  scheme,  and,  consequently,  the  advantage  to  the  pensioners,  must  necessarily  be 
deferred  for  many  years ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  very  class  whom  we  desire  to  assist. 

48.  There  are,  however,  other  pension  schemes  which  are  free  from  the  objections- 
we  refer  to,  and  it  is  to  these  latter  that  we  have  chiefly  directed  our  attention. 

49.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  there  are  two  considerations  which  we  think 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  the  painful  position  and  the  hardship  of  the 
lot  of  many  of  the  poor  who  are  deserving,  but  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who- 
are  relegated  in  their  closing  years  either  to  inadequate  out-door  relief  or  the  still 
more  distasteful  shelter  of  the  workhouse.  The  other  is  the  striking  and  the  marked 
development  m  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  poorer  classes  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves, and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  reconcile  two  different  objects  which 
may  appear  to  be  conflicting;  in  other  words,  how  to  devise  the  means  of  rnaking 
kindlier  and  more  humane  provision  for  the  one  class  without  doing  anything  to. 
discourage  or  arrest  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  other. 

50.  We  hope  and  we  believe  it  may  be  done  by  the  proposals  which  we  make, 
and  which  must  necessarily  include  substantial  amendments  m  the  Poor  Law,  to- 
which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  as  well  as  a  scheme  or  schemes  for  the  provision  of 
Old  Age  Pensions. 

51.  With  reference  to  the  latter  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  suggested  to  us,, 
several  of  which  we  have  carefully  considered.    One  proposal  is  to  leave  as  little 
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latitude  as  possible  to  the  pension  authority,  to  enact  certain  definite  conditions  to 
qualify  for  la  pension,  the  fulfilment  of  which  could  be  judicially  decided ;  and  to  call 
upon  the  State  to  provide  the  entire  cost  of  the  pensions  from  Imperial  funds. 

52.  Independently  of  the  anomalies  to  which  any  such  proposal  must  give  rise,, 
there  appears  to  be  this  additional  objection  to  the  scheme.  If  the  State  is  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  cost  of  pensions,  the  State,  it  seems  to  us,  must  necessarily 
administer  the  scheme,  and  that  is  a  proposition  which  we  are  unable  to  support. 

53.  Another  scheme  is  based  mainly  upon  the  following  conditions :  that  people 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65,  and  have  not  received  poor  relief,  or  been  convicted 
of  a  criminal  offence  for  a  term  of  years  before  the  application  for  a  pension,  and 
whose  income  is  less  than  10,?.  a  week,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  pro- 
posal would  include  a  large  number  of  possible  pensioners,  and  the  cost  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  very  great. 

54.  A  third  proposal  is  to  add  to  the  conditions  of  the  last  scheme  the  require- 
ments that  the  applicant  must  either  have  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  for  twenty 
years,  or  have  secured  for  himself  an  income  by  the  exercise  of  some  definite  kind 
of  saving  or  of  thrift.  This,  no  doubt,  would  greatly  lessen  both  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners and  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  conditions,  if  they 
were  made  absolute  at  the  present  time,  would  exclude,  certainly  for  a  term  of  years, 
great  numbers  of  applicants,  especially  of  women,  who  might  on  other  grounds  be 
fairly  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  a  pension.  In  that  case,  however,  the  provisions 
which  we  recommend  for  improved  poor  relief  would  be  available  for  their  support. 

55.  Influenced  by  the  considerations  we  have  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  following,  where  practicable,  the  experience  of 
such  schemes  as  those  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  results  of  which  have 
proved,  after  many  years  of  trial,  to  be  productive  of  good  effects,  we  think  that  the 
general  lines  upon  which  a  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  might  best  be  framed 
should  include  the  following  conditions:  — 

56.  Any  person  who  satisfies  the  Pension  authority  that  he — 

(1.)  Is  a  British  subject; 
(2.)  Is  sixty -five  years  of  age ; 

(3.)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an  offence  and 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine ; 

(4.)  Has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  application  for  a  pension; 

(5.)  Is  resident  within  the  district  of  the  Pension  authority; 

(6.)  Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week ; 
and 

'(7.)_  Has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  thos& 
immediately  dependent  on  him ; 

shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 

With  reference  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  we  think  that  the 
authority  should  be  bound  to  take  into  consideration  whether,  and  how  far,  it  has 
been  shown,  either  by  membership  of  a  benefit  society  for  a  period  of  years,  or  by  the 
endeavour  of  the  applicant  to  make  some  provision  for  his  own  support  By  means  of 
savings,  or  investments,  or  some  other  definite  mode  of  thrift. 

The  expression  "  person  "  means  either  man  or  woman. 

57.  This  proposal,  it  is  true,  would  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  Pension 
authority,  and  leave  them  considerable  discretion ;  it  would  also  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from  the  objections  to  the  plan  we  have  discussed  in 
paragraph  54,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  discretion  is  exercised  with  judgment  and 
success  m  similar  schemes  already  in  existence.  It  would  admit  deserving  cases,  who 
would  be  excluded  by  hard  and  fast  conditions,  to  the  advantages  of  a  pension.  We 
think  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  work  satisfactorily  in  practice  than  any  other 
plan  we  have  considered,  and  we  .are  prepared  to  recommend  it  as  a  means  of 
0.29.      15391  B  improving 
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improving  the  condition  of  the  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor,  subject  to  further  exami- 
nation as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question. 

58.  We  have  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report,  if  possible,  upon  the  questions 
directly  committed  to  us  during  the  present  Session,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
impossible  for  us,  within  the  means  and  the  time  at  our  disposal,  to  arrive  at 
any  estimate,  which  can  in  any  way  be  relied  on,  either  as  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  would  be  eligible  for  Pensions  or  as  to  the  cost  that  the  Pensions  would 
entail.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  instruction  to  Lord  Rothschild's 
Committee  to  have  "  special  regard  to  the  cost  and  probable  financial  result  to  the 
Exchequer  and  the  local  rates  of  any  scheme  they  might  suggest  "  was  not  included 
in  the  reference  to  this  Committee.  We  think,  however,  that  this  branch  of  the 
subject  should  be  further  investigated  during  the  Recess  by  competent  experts  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposal  that  we  recommend. 

Amendments  of  the  Poor  Law. 

59.  We  have  still,  however,  to  consider  the  amendments  in  the  Poor  Law,  with- 
out which,  in  our  opinion,  any  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  would  be  incomplete, 
and  would  still  leave  many  of  the  old,  deserving  poor  without  improvement  in  their 
lot. 

60.  We  have  taken  some  evidence  ourselves  from  Mr.  Knollys  and  others  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  our  duties  in  this  respect  have  happily  been  lightened 
by  the  labours  of  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee  and  the  Report  which  they  have 
published. 

61.  We  are  .specially  instructed  by  the  reference  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  those  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  who  are  helpless  and  infirm,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  we  can  usefully  add  much  to  the  views  which  that  Committee 
liave  expressed  already. 

62.  Mr.  Knollys  stated  in  his  evidence  to  us  that  all  the  inmates  in  the  sick 
wards  of  the  workhouse  ought  to  get,  and  do  get,  "  if  the  administration  is  carried  out 
as  it  should  be,"  the  best  available  treatment  under  the  existing  system.  That 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  Report  of  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee,  but  they  also 
recommend  the  provision  of  separate  cottages  in  connection  with  the  workhouse,  and 
these  cottages  would  be  available  for  old  and  deserving  couples  who  are  infirm. 

63.  In  this,  and  in  further  suggestions  which  they  make  with  regard  to  classifi- 
cation, and  other  matters,  we  heartily  concur,  and  without  entering  more  into  the 
details  of  a  subject  which  they  have  very  thoroughly  examined,  we  lare  prepared, 
having  carefully  considered  their  Report,  to  generally  indorse  the  recommenda- 
tions which  they  make. 

The  Pension  Authority. 

64.  In  providing  for  any  scheme  of  pensions,  there  are  various  other  questions 
besides  the  actual  conditions  of  the  pensions  which  have  to  be  considered,  and 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  — 

(1.)  The  authority  to  receive  and  to  determine  applications  for  a  pension. 

(2.)  The  amount  of  the  pension  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  paid. 

(3.)  The  sources  from  jwhich  both  the  cost  of  the  pensions  and  of  their 
administration  should  be  defrayed;  and 

(4.)  The  necessary  provisions  for  the  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  the 
pension,  if  any  change  of  circumstances  should  demand  it. 

65.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  conditions  of  a 
pension  are  such  as  to  render  the  selection  of  a  candidate  practically  automatic,  the 
pension  authority  might  be  purely  judicial,  and  nothing  further  would  be  needed. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  that  something 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authority  in  the  granting  of  a  pension,  it  follows 
that  a  different  authority  would  be  required,  and  that  it  should  be  a  body  possessed 
of  local  knowledge,  and  more  or  less  acquainted  with  local  circumstances  and  affairs. 
In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  would,  in  our  judgment, 
be  essential. 

66.  Again  it  will  be  seen  with  regard  to  the  Pension  authority,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  funds  should  be  drawn,  that  these  two  questions  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  each  other! 

It 
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It  seems  to  us  to  be  essential  that  the  authority  which  grants  the  pensions  should 
also  be  the  authority  which  has  to  find  the  means. 

We  could  scarcely  recommend  a  scheme  under  which  one  authority  could  grant 
pensions,  for  which  another  would  have  to  pay. 

67.  There  is,  we  are  aware,  in  certain  quarters  a  very  natural  desire  with  which 
we  can  readily  sympathise,  that  any  scheme  of  pensions  should  be  kept  distinct,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  association  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  with  this  object  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  County  Council  and  not  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  chosen 
as  the  authority  for  the  purpose. 

68.  The  County  Councils,  however,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  much 
opposed  to  this  suggestion,  and  at  the  request  of  the  English  County  Councils 
Association  we  heard  a  statement  of  their  views  upon  the  subject  from 
Mr.  J.  Bickersteth,  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  of  the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  told  us  that  the  Association  was  most  unwilling  that  the  duty  of 
administering  an  Old  Age  Pension  system  should  be  imposed  upon  the  County 
Council,  because — 

(1.)  They  had  at  present  no  administrative  machinery  for  the  purpose  and  Q-59o. 
it  would  have  to  be  created. 

(2.)  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  applicants  in  so  large  an  area  Q-  s^s,  639. 
as  a  county  to  make  their  applications  personally  at  the  county  centre,  and  if 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Local  Committees  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  members  in  sufficient  numbers,  that  eventually  the  granting 
of  pensions  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  individuals  or  officials  only. 

69.  The  Scottish  County  Councils  Association  also  asked  to  be  heard  upon  the 
subject,  but  after  some  correspondence,  instead  of  giving  evidence,  they  associated 
themselves  by  a  letter  to  your  Committee  with  the  views  which  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  Bickersteth  on  behalf  of  the  English  County  Councils. 

70.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and 
Wales — through  their  Executive  Council — addressed  a  communication  to  the  Committee 
in  which  they  stated  their  opinion  that  the  administration  of  Old  Age  Pensions  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  for  such  purpose  should  annually 
appoint  a  Pension  Committee,  to  be  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  which  should  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

71.  Mr.  Knollys,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Department  in  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  who  speaks  with  great  experience,  made  a  similar  proposal, 
viz.,  the  creation  of  a  Special  Pension  Committee,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Guardians,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

72.  He  gave  evidence  before  us  upon  this  point  in  considerable  detail,  and  he  Q.  i97i. 
quoted  as  a  precedent  the  School  Attendance  Committee  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1876. 

73.  Each  Committee,  he  suggested,  when  appointed,  should  act  independently  of  Q-  is^e. 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  should  have  power  to  appoint  an  official  or  officials  of 

its  own,  to  be  called  the  Pension  Officer  or  Officers. 

The  cost  of  the  pensions,  he  considered,  should  be  borne  by  the  common  fund  of  Q-  2024, 21 
the  Union,  which  would  sufficiently  check,  in  his  opinion,  undue  extravagance  in 
administration. 

At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  there  should  be  a  contribution  from  Imperial 
funds  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  Poor  Law  administration,  in  consideration  of  the 
increased  cost  to  the  rates  which  would  be  entailed  by  a  system  of  pensions. 

There  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  serious  objection  to  a  separate  and  distinct  Q-  2024. 
grant-in-aid  of  pensions  only,  viz.,  the  temptation  to  relieve  the  poor  rates  by  unduly 
adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  Pension  list,  to  which  the  Government  contribution 
would  alone  be  made. 

74.  We  are  impressed  by  the  representations  which  have  been  made  to  us  with 
regard  to  the  Pension  authority  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  and,  whilst  we  fully 
sympathise  with  the  desire  that  the  Poor  Law  and  any  scheme  of  pensions  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  distinct,  we  are  unable  to  reject  proposals  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  dictated  by  considerations  of  practical  utility. 

15391  B  2  75.  We 
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75.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  a 
pension  on  proof  being  given  that  any  of  the  statements  on  which  it  was  granted 
were  false,  or  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given  have  materially 
changed. 

76.  Finally,  we  think  that  the  pensions  might  be  paid  with  advantage  through 
the  medium  of  the  Post  Office,  and  we  learn  from  that  Department  that  there  would 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  this  proposal. 

77.  After  carefully  considering  the  several  points  which  we  have  mentioned,  we 
recommend — 

(1.)  That  a  Pension  authority  should  be  established  in  each  Union  of  the 
country,  to  receive  and  to  determine  applications  for  pensions. 

(2.)  That  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a  Committee  of  not  less 
than  six  or  more  than  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  guardians  from  their 
own  number  in  the  first  instance. 

(3.)  That  the  Committee,  when  so  appointed,  should  be  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  other  members  should  be  added  to  it,  subject  to 
Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  that  other  public  bodies  within  the  area  should  be  represented  on  the 
Committee,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

(4.)  That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  Common  Fund  of 
the  Union,  and  that  a  contribution  from  Imperial  sources  should  be  made 
to  that  fund  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  such 
contribution  to  be  allocated  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  distributed  in 
each  Union  in  respect  of  pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of  population,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions. 

(5.)  That  the  amount  of  the  pensions  in  each  district  should  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  5s.  or  more  than  7*.  a  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it  should  be  paid 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office. 

(6.)  That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
any  time  by  the  Pension  authority,  if  in  their  opinion  the  circumstances  should 
demand  it. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the  Pension  authority,  and  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  attempts  at  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  we  think  that  applications 
for  a  pension  should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and  should  be  signed  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  on  oath,  without  fee. 

78.  The  machinery  which  we  propose  for  the  administration  of  a  Pension 
scheme  in  England  and  Wales  may  not,  in  some  respects,  be  possible  or  equally 
suitable  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  our  recommendations  are  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  to  machinery  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  case  of  either 
of  these  countries. 

Objections  to  Pension  Schemes. 

79.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  main  objections  which  have  been  urged 
to  these  and  to  similar  proposals. 

80.  One  of  the  commonest  objections  to  Pension  schemes  has  been  as  follows: 
That  they  impose  on  the  State  generally,  and  therefore  on  the  poor  and  the  industrial 
classes,  a  heavy  charge  for  providing  pensions  for  a  portion  only  of  those  classes. 
But  that  objection  it  seems  to  us  is  met  by  the  proposals  which  we  make  for  improved 
poor  relief,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  open  to  any  and  to  all  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  may  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are  attached  to  the 
grant  of  a  pension. 

81.  Again,  it  has  been  held  that  the  prospect  of  a  pension  for  their  closing  years 
will  disincline  the  poor  to  make  or  continue  the  exertions  that  many  of  them  make  at 

present 
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present  for  their  own  support,  and  that  the  considerations  which  induce  to  industry 
and  thrift  will  cease  to  operate  in  future.  We  are  unable  to  perceive  how  these 
objections  can  apply  in  the  case  of  the  proposals  for  which  your  Committee  is 
responsible. 

82.  To  encourage  and  to  stimulate  the  poor  by  their  own  exertions  to  keep  off 
the  rates  is  by  general  admission  a  most  desirable  object.  The  non-receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Danish  pension  system,  and  whatever  else  it 
may  be  possible  to  urge  against  that  system,  it  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Davy  that  since  it  was  established  the  number  of  recipients  of  poor  relief  in 
Denmark  has  greatly  diminished;  and  similar  results  may  be  naturally  expected  in 
this  country,  from  the  conditions  of  the  scheme  we  recommend,  in  which  the  non- 
receipt  of  poor  relief  is  included,  and  is  indeed  among  the  chief. 

83.  Again  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  under  the  scheme  we  recommend, 
membership  of  a  benefit  society  or  evidence  of  some  other  form  of  thrift  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  granting  a  pen'sion,  and  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  so 
far  from  discouraging  either  industry  or  thrift,  additional  inducements  to  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  are  offered  by  the  proposals  which  they  make. 

84.  The  injurious  effect  of  any  pension  scheme  on  the  rate  of  wages  has  also 
been  suggested  as  an  objection  to  the  system,  but  the  amount  of  labour  which  would 
be  affected  by  a  Pension  scheme  after  the  age  of  65  is  so  comparatively  small  that 
we  do  not  attach  very  serious  importance  to  this  objection. 

85.  It  has  also  been  objected  by  various  witnesses,  and  their  objections  were 
endorsed  by  the  Aberdare  Commission  and  also  by  the  Rothschild  Committee,  that 
adequate  investigation  into  the  past  history,  character,  and  position  (financial  or 
otherwise)  of  the  applicants  for  pensions  would  be  impracticable;  but  those  who  have 
taken  this  objection  do  not  seem  to  recognise  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
or  the  Pension  schemes  which,  under  their  auspices,  are  in  operation  at  the  present 
time.* 

86.  If  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  merits  and  deserts  of  candidates  for  pensions 
under  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  England,  and  this  is  what  is  done 
and  done  successfully  at  present,  we  are  unable  to  admit  that  a  similar  process  may 
not  be  successfully  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  means  which  we  propose. 

87.  We  have  now  examined  the  various  matters  which  have  been  referred  to  us, 
and  we  have  only  to  say  this  in  conclusion  : — 

We  are  very  sensible  of  the  grave  importance  of  the  inquiry  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to 
examine.  We  have  given  to  the  subject,  within  the  time  at  our  disposal,  the  best 
attention  in  our  power,  and  we  make  our  proposals,  with  the  deference  which  is  due 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  on  a  difficult  and  highly  complicated  question.  But  we 
believe  that  if  they  are  adopted  they  will  add  to  the  comfort,  and  improve  the  position, 
of  the  "  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor." 


Q.  953. 


26  July  1899. 


•  These  pension  schemes  number  approximately  250. 
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Friday,  5th  May  1899. 


Members  Present  : 

Mr.  Aiistruther. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaiirice. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Sanuel  Iloare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Chaplin  was  called  to  tlie  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Three  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  dth  May  1899. 


Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Willioni  Redmond. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Members  Present  : 


Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 


vSir  Walter  Foster. 
Lord  Edmoiid  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  .James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  '*  That  in  any  provision  to  be  made  by  legislation  or  otherwise 
for  the  aged  poor  discrimination  should  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who  are  deserving  " — 
(The  Chmiman) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  needs  of  many  of  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor  will  not  be  met  by  any  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  only,  and  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  them  by  the  reform  of  Poor  Law  administration,  in  other  words  by  'Improved  Poor 
Relief,'  as  well  as  by  Old  Age  Pensions  " — (The  Chainna'n)—-i^\it,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Committee  proceed  to  take  into  consideration 


the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  first 
divided  :  — 

Ayes,  11. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauri'ce. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoai'e. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Mr.  Woods. 


-(Mr.  Lionel  Holland). — Question  put. — The  Committee 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Noes,  4, 

Anstruther. 
Cripps. 
Lecky. 
Llewellyn. 


1 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  11th  May  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chapmn  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Lord  Edmoiid  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 

Mr.  Lionel  Hollanl. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and  Resolved- 


Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoaje. 

Mr.  Anstruther, 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 


1.  That  no  communication  relating  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  be  made  in  the 
Press,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Chairman  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 

3.  That  universal  pensions  without  regard  to  merit  or  to  need  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 

2.  That  the  Committee  exclude  from  their  consideration  schemes  involving  the  principle  of 
compulsory  contributions  as  unsatisfactory. 

1.  That  the  terms  of  Reference  exclude  schemes  for  the  universal  grant  of  pensions. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  15th  May  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  .James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Anstmther. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Half -past  One  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  18th  May  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Anstruther, 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  1st  June,  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  \st  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 


Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Hedderwiek. 


Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Sir  John  Doringtnr}  (a  Member  of  the  House)  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  5th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  "Walter  Foster. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  .Tames  Rankin. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Sir  Fortescuei  Flannery. 


Sir  Henri/  Longlcy,  Mr.  D.  R.  Fearon,  and  Mr.  /.  S.  Davy  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Thursday,  8th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Sir  -Janies  Rankin. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  vSamuel  Hoare. 


Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 


Mr.  J  oh  II  Bicleisteth  was  examined. 
Mr.  /.  S.  Davy  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 
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Monday,  12th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  CiiAPLix  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr,  /.  S.  Davy  was  further  examined. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Mr.  Cripps. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Monro  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Thursday,  15th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Claverhouse  Graham  was  examined. 


Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  19th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Miss  Tuckwell  was  examined. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  22nd  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 


Mr.  Chaplin  in  tlie  Chair. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  a  Quarter-past  Two  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  27th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 


Mr.  Chaplin  in  tlie  Chair. 


Mr.  Crip'ps. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Anstinitlier. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Cleaver  and  Colonel  Milward  (a  Member  of  the  House),  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 


Monday,  3rd  July  1899. 


Members  Present  : 


Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  A,  K.  Loyd. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  LloyTl-George. 

Sir  Fortescue  FlaJinery. 

Mr.  Cripps. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  Qth  Jtdy  1899. 


Members  Pkesexx  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Edmoud  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  James  Eankiu. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and  resolved  that 


Mr.  Davitt. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 


1.  Instead  of  adopting  any  one  of  the  Bills  before  the  Committee,  the  Committee  will  recom- 
mend the  general  principles  on  which  they  consider  that  a  scheme  for  providing  Old  Age  Pensions 
for  aged  and  deserving  poor  may  be  framed. 

2.  The  Committee  adhere  to  the  Resolution  of  9th  May,  but  will  await  the  Report  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  Committee  before  making  any  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

The  Committee  further  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  20th  July,  at  Half -past  One  o'clock. 


Thursday,  20th  July  1899. 


Members  Peesext  : 


Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Eitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 


Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Sir  Eortescue  Flanuery. 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairynan  read  the  first  time,  as  follows:  — 


"  Introduction. 

"  1.  The  reference  made  to  this  Committee  was  to  '  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor,  and  for  providing  for  those  of  them  who  are 
helpless  and  intirm ;  and  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  present  Session,  can  with  advantage  be  adopted,  either  with  or 
without  amendment.' 

"  2.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  various  matters  committed  to  our  inquiry,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  state  the  result  of  our  investigations  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

"  3.  In  one  respect  the  position  of  your  Committee  has  been  of  somewhat  unusual  difficulty. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  our  enquiry  had  already  been  referred  in  the  year  1893  to  a  Royal 
Commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Aberdare,  and  in  1896  to  an  Expert  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Treasury,  of  which  Lord  Rothschild  was  the  Chairman. 

"  4.  The  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  '  whether  any  alterations  in  the  system 
of  Poor  Law  relief  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution  is  occasioned  by  incapacity 
for  work  resulting  from  old  age,  or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be  afforded  in  those  cases.' 

"  5.  The  reference  to  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  was  '  to  consider  any  schemes  that  may  be 
submitted  to  them  for  encouraging  the  industrial  population,  by  State  aid  or  otherwise,  to  make 
provision  for  old  age ;  and  to  report  whether  they  can  recommend  the  adoption  of  anj-  proposals 
of  the  kind,  either  based  upon,  or  independent  of,  such  schemes ;  with  special  regard,  in  the  case  of 
any  proposals  of  which  they  may  approve,  to  their  cost  and  probable  financial  results  to  the 
Exchequer  and  local  rates;  their  effect  in  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance;  their 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  friendly  societies:  the  possibility  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
these  institutions  in  their  practical  working.' 
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(Summary 
Aberdare 
Commission, 
paras.  19  and 
25.  Report 
Rothschild 
Committee 
para.  70). 


"  6.  Both  the  Commission  and  the  Committee  took  voluminous  evidence.  Their  inquiries 
were  prolonged,  and  each  of  them  presented  carefully  reasoned  and  able  reports.  But  neither  of 
these  two  bodies  were  able  to  make  any  recommendations  in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  Lord 
Rothschild's  Committee  pointed  out  in  much  detail  the  objections  which  they  entertained  to  one 
and  all  of  the  different  schemes  which  had  been  under  their  examination. 

« 

"  7.  Under  these  circumstances  your  Committee  felt  that,  after  a  comparatively  short  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  any  recommendations  they  might  make  which  were  in  conflict  with  the 
conclusions  of  those  bodies  would  be  regarded  as  of  little  weight  unless  your  Committee  were  able 
substantially  to  meet  the  main  objections  which  they  had  urged. 

"  8.  Both  of  these  bodies  have  laid  stress  on  the  remarkable  development  of  habits  of  thrift 
and  providence  among  the  working  classes  in  recent  times,  and  on  the  danger  of  making  any 
proposals  which  might  tend  to  arrest  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  making  to  secure  for  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  self-denial,  an  independent 
position  in  old  age. 

"  9.  We  recognise  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  force  of  this  expression  of  opinion ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  unable  to  ignore  the  fact,  abundantly  supported  as  it  is  by  the  evidence  we 
have  had  before  us,  that  cases  are  too  often  to  be  found  in  which  poor  and  aged  people,  whose 
conduct  and  whose  whole  career  has  been  blameless,  industrious,  and  deserving,  find  themselves 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  meritorious  life,  with  nothing  but  the  work- 
house or  wholly  inadequate  out-door  relief,  as  the  refuge  for  their  declining  years. 

"  10.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  giyen  by  various  witnesses  to  Lord  Aberdare's  Commission, 
and  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  that  of  several  others  who  were  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Cottage  Homes,  during  the  present  Session,  whose  evidence  we  have  had  before  us. 

"  .11.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  relieved  within  the  workhouse,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  in  that  position  because  of  sickness  or  infirmity  which 
obliges  them  to  accept  the  shelter  of  such  an  institution. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  cases  will  be  found  of  respectable,  hard-working  people 
who  have  come  there  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  misfortune  or  some  other  cause 
entirely  beyond  their  own  control. 

"  12.  It  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  out-door  relief  is  almost 
invariably  given  in  the  case  of  poor  and  aged  people  who  are  known  to  the  Guardians  to  be 
deserving. 

"  13.  But  this  kind  of  relief,  while  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  given  without  sufficient  discrimi- 
nation, is  said  to  be  too  often  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  reasonable  comfort  and  even  for 
the  barest  necessities  of  the  poor.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Knollys,  the  Chief  General  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee,  that,  as  a  rule,  persons  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  get  from  25.  6cZ.  to  3s.  a-week.  Another  witness,  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming,  the  Senior 
Inspector  to  the  Board,  said,  '  I  think  the  way  in  which  relief  is  administered  now  in  too  many 
cases  is  intensely  cruel  to  the  poor ;  I  think  that  to  try  to  make  old  people  live  on  2s.  %d.  and  a  loaf 
for  a  week  is  intensely  cruel,  and  very  much  more  so  than  the  unpleasantness  which  they  feel  in 
going  into  the  workhouse.' 

"  14.  It  is  for  cases  such  as  these  that  we  desire  to  provide,  and  we  think  that  this  can  be  done 
by  the  methods  we  propose  without  any  undue  discouragement  either  to  thrift  or  the  self-respectMig 
efforts  which  many  of  the  poor  are  making  now  to  secure  provision  for  themselves  in  their  old  age. 


"  The  Course  of  the  Inquiry. 

"  15.  We  were  instructed  by  the  reference  to  this  Committee  to  examine  into  certain  matters 
connected  with  Poor  Law  Administration,  as  well  as  the  various  Bills  which  were  referred  to  us 
dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  we  were  further  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor. 

"  16.  In  considering  the  reference,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  which  is  embodied  in  the 
following  Resolution  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  viz.,  '  That  the  needs  of 
many  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  will  not  be  met  by  any  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  onjy, 
and  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  them  by  the  reform  of  Poor  Law  Administration ;  in 
other  words,  by  improved  poor  relief,  as  well  as  by  Old  Age  Pensions.' 

"  17.  We  further  decided  on  the  same  occasion  to  begin  by  examining  into  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which  related  to  pensions. 

"  18.  Acting  upon  this  decision  we  investigated  and  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  seven 
different  Bills  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee,  but  we  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
instead  of  adopting,  either  with  or  without  amendments,  any  one  of  these  measures,  it  was  desir- 
able to  formulate  for  ourselves  the  general  principles  upon  which  any  measure  dealing  with  the 
question  might  be  framed. 

"  19.  We  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  consider  what  evidence  it  was  desirable  and  necessary 
to  take  upon  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

"  We  had  before  us  the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  sixty-nine  in  all,  who  were 
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examined  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1893  and  1894,  and  likewise  that  which  was  given  to  Lord 
Eothschild's  Committee  in  1896-97,  and  which  was  more  expressly  directed  to  the  subject  of  Old 
Age  Pensions. 

"  20.  The  evidence  thus  already  taken  on  this  question  was  voluminous,  and  in  some  respects 
exhaustive,  and  we  decided  to  limit  our  own  examination  as  far  as  possible  to  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  who  were  able  either  to  bring  new  information  to  our  notice  or  to  tell  us  from  their  own 
experience  the  results  of  certain  systems  of  Old  Age  Pensions  which  were  in  existence  already 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  or  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  questions  relating  to 
provision  for  the  poor. 

"  Evidence  of  Witnesses. 

"  21.  With  this  object  we  began  by  calling  as  witnesses  the  following  gentlemen,  each  of 
whom  gave  us  most  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry :  Sir  J.  Dorington,  M.P. 
for  Stroud,  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  had  recently  visited 
Denmark  expressly  to  investigate  the  Old  Age  Pension  System  which  has  been  adopted  in  that 
country,  Sir  Henry  Longley,  K.C.B.,  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Munro,  the  Clerk 
to  the  Wells  and  Camden  Charity  at  Hampstead. 

"  22.  Sir  John  Dorington  showed  by  the  example  of  certain  benefit  societies,  with  which  he  is 
closely  connected,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  many,  at  least,  of  the  poorer  classes  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  income  in  old  age  without  any  public  assistance.  A  person  joining  one  of 
these  societies  at  the  age  of  23,  and  paying  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a-day,  will  not  only  receive  sick  bene- 
fits, but  can  reckon  (if  present  rates  of  interests  continue,  and  if  young  men  continue  to  join 
societies)  on  having  at  the  age  of  65  a  share  of  accumulated  profits  amounting  to  130L  to  his  Q-  *2. 
credit,  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  a  Post  Office  annuity  of  13Z.  per  annum.  Members  also  have  the 
power  at  any  time  to  withdraw  the  sum  standing  to  their  credit,  less  the  profi.ts  of  the  last  two 
years.  It  appears  that  agricultural  labourers  have  joined  societies  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  has  Q.  71. 
been  hitherto  within  their  power  to  maintain  the  subscription. 

"  23.  The  societies  founded  upon  this  basis  are  already  numerous  and  are  increasing,  but  the  Q-  137. 
oldest  of  them  is  only  24  years  old.  Sir  John  Dorington  himself  appears  to  be  the  first  and  as  yet 
the  only  one  of  their  members  who  has  become  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  this  he  achieved  by  Q- 129 
paying  from  the  outset  the  hig'hest  subscription  which  was  open  to  him.  The  objection  to  schemes 
of  this  kind — excellent  as  they  appear  to  be — looked  at  as  a  means  to  meeting  the  existing  evil,  is 
the  time  which  must  elapse  before  they  can  provide  for  the  old  age  of  any  appreciable  number  of 
persons. 

"  24.  Mr.  J ames  Davy,  one  of  the  General  Inspectors  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  went  to 
Denmark  to  examine  the  State  pension  system  which  has  for  some  years  been  in  operation  there, 
and  gave  us  evidence  upon  the  subject.  Much  credit  we  think  is  due  to  Mr.  Davy  for  the  ability 
and  zeal  with  which  he  mastered  the  details  of  a  complicated  system  within  the  very  limited  time 
at  his  disposal. 

"  25.  The  Danish  pension  system  was  enacted  by  a  law  passed  in  1891.  Applications  for  a 
pension  must  be  made  to  the  Communal  authorities  (and  in  Copenhagen  to  the  permanent  official 
who  there  takes  for  this  purpose  the  place  of  the  Communal  authorities)  in  a  form  authorized  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  certain  information.  Q.  895. 

"  26._  The  three  main  qualifications  for  a  pension  are  that  the  applicant  must  be  (1)  a  native-  Q-  897. 
born  subject,  (2)  over  60  years  of  age,  and  (3)  '  without  the  means  of  providing  himself  or  those 
practically  dependent  on  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  or  with  proper  treatment  in  cases  of  Q.  902. 
sickness,'  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  must  be  practically  destitute. 

"  27.  There  are  also  three  disqualifications  :  (1)  the  pensioner  must  not  have  undergone  sen- 
tence for  any  transaction  accounted  dishonourable,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  had  not  received  Q- 
rehabilitation ;  (2)  his  poverty  must  not  be  the  consequence  of  any  actions  by  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children  or  others,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  caused  by  a  Q-  916. 
disorderly  and  extravagant  mode  of  life,  or  in  any  other  way  be  brought  about  by  his  own  default; 
and  (3)  he  must  not  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  application. 

"  28.  Although  the  Communal  authority  cannot  refuse  a  pension  to  any  person  who  fulfils  all 
the  conditions,  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given  is  left  to  their  discretion.  The 
Act  says  '  The  relief  must  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  person  relieved  and  of  his  family,  and  Q.  907. 
for  their  treatment  in  sickness,  but  it  may  be  given  in  money,  or  in  kind,  as  circumstances  require, 
and  consist  in  free  admission  to  a  suitable  asylum,  or  other  establishment  intended  for  this 
purpose.' 

"  29.  The  pensions  under  the  Act  can  be  withdrawn  in  certain  circumstances,  but  as  a  matter  Q-  921. 
of  fact,  in  Mr.  Davy's  belief,  they  are  very  seldom  taken  away,  and  are  considered  as  a  permanent 
provision  for  old  age.    For  this  reason,  and  because  they  do  not  involve  any  civil  disability,  he  Q.  921. 
believed  them  to  be  very  popular. 

30.  In  Mr.  Davy's  judgment,  the  amount  of  the  pensions  is  fixed  by  the  authorities  '  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  given  in  England.'    That  is  to  say,  Q.  924. 
the  pension  given  is  apparently  just  what  would  supplement  the  man's  means  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  live.    The  pensions  are  small :  in  the  country  districts,  2s.  a  week  on  the  average;  in  provincial  Q.  924. 
towns,  2s.  8d. ;  in  Copenhagen,  3s.  4:id. ;  and  in  market  towns,  3s,  7d.    In  Copenhagen  there  is  a  Q.  939. 
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certain  scale  by  which  the  peusion  is  adjusted  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  other  income  of  the  ap- 
plicant, but  in  most  places  the  authorities  fix  the  amount  in  each  case  according  to  their  discretion. 

"  31.  As  to  the  sources  of  the  pension  fund,  it  seems  that  half  is  derived  from  local  funds,  and 
half  is  paid  by  the  fState,  but  the  total  State  contribution  is  limited  to  a  certain  annual  maximum. 
It  appears  that,  since  the  Pension  Act  was  passed,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  fall  in  ordinary 
poor-relief  expenditure  in  Denmark.  In  1892,  it  was  438,750/. ;  in  1896,  it  had  dropped 
to  377,137/. 

"  32.  This  fact,  Mr.  Davy  thought,  might  be  attributed  partly  to  the  inducement  given  to  keep 
oif  the  rates  after  the  age  of  50,  and  partly  by  the  inducement  to  Communal  authorities  to  place 
all  the  cases  which  t^ey  can  upon  the  pension  list  to  which  the  State  contributes,  rather  than 
upon  ordinary  relief,  the  whole  cost  of  which  falls  upon  themselves.  But  the  savings  of  the 
Communes  in  Poor  Law  relief  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  share  of  the  expenditure 
under  the  pension  system. 

"  33.  In  the  opinion  of  some  people  in  Denmark,  the  weak  point  in  connection  with  the 
sj'Stem  is  that  it  requires  the  applicant,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  to  be  without  means  sufficient  to 
support  existence,  and  therefore  acts  as  a  discouragement,  in  some  degree,  to  thrift.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Mr.  Davj-'s  evidence  that,  as  in  the  case  of  out-relief  in  England,  the  recipients  are 
rarely  without  some  kind  of  other  means,  which  the  pensions  are  given  to  supplement. 

"  34.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  substantial  difference  there  is,  in  practice,  between  the 
pensions  in  Denmark  and  the  out-relief  given  in  this  country  to  the  deserving  poor,  except  that  in 
Denmark  such  relief  can  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  conveys  no  civil  disqualifications. 

"  35.  Sir  Henry  Longley,  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  gave  us  some  most  interesting 
information  as  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  Schemes  which  the  Commissioners  have  established  in 
recent  years,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  income,  derived  from  endowed  charities,  which  is  or 
might  be  devoted  to  such  pensions. 

"  36.  In  the  year  1898  a  total  income  of  611,4647.,  derived  from  endowed  charities,  was  devoted 
to  pensions  and  almshouses,  and  an  income  of  327,625/.  to  dole  charities.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
total  annual  sum  of  not  much  less  than  1,000,000/.  which  is  available  for  these  purposes. 

"  37.  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  number  of  different  schemes  of  this 
kind  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  chiefl}'  by  the  conversion  of 
dole  charities  into  pensions.  Dole  charities,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  are  open  to 
numerous  objections,  which  are  fully  stated  in  their  Fortieth  Annual  Report,  and  this  process  of 
conversion  is  carried  out  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  and  is  constantly  going  on. 

"  38.  Sir  Henry  Longley  supplied  us  with  some  typical  pension  schemes  made  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  conditions  contained  in  these  schemes  are  usually  five  in  number.  The 
pensioners  must  be  (1)  poor;  (2)  of  good  character  and  able  to  show  that  they  have  led  reasonably 
provident  lives;  (3)  they  must  have  been  resident  in  the  parish  for  five  years  before  the 
application;  (4)  they  must  not  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  period;  and  (5)  they  must 
be  '  wholly  or  in  part  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  by  reason  either  of 
old  age,  ill  health,  accident,  or  infirmity.' 

"  39.  The  experience  of  the  Commissioners  has  led  them  to  think  it  advisable  not  to  fix  a  pen- 
sion age,  and,  in  making  schemes,  they  have  usually  abolished  the  precise  age  limits  often  fixed 
by  the  original  trusts.  Nor  do  the  Commissioners  fix  absolutely  by  their  schemes  the  amount  of 
the  pension.  They  have  found  it  to  be  more  expedient  to  fix  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount, 
leaving  discretion  within  those  limits  to  the  administering  Trustees.  As  a  rule,  the  scale  of  these 
pensions  range  from  5.';.  to  8s.  or  from  7^.  to  IO5.  A  provision  is  now  usually  inserted  in  the 
schemes  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  shall  be  renewable,  so  that 
the  Trustees  may  have  opportunities  for  considering  any  change  of  circumstances. 

"  40.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  pensions,  it  appears  that  it  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administering  Trustees  to  decide  as  to  what  is  poverty,  what  is  '  reasonable  providence,' 
and  what  constitutes  '  good  character.'  Questioned  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  Trustees 
had  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  and  how  far  applicants  complied  with  these  conditions. 
Sir  Henry  Longley  replied  that,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  were  aware,  there  had  been.no 
considerable  difficulties  in  practice,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  large  'existing  pension 
system  had  worked  satisfactorily  and  well. 

"  41.  These  views  were  confirmed  by  our  examination  of  Mr.  Munro,  the  clerk  of  an  important 
pension  charity,  the  '  Wells  and  Camden  Charity  '  at  Hampstead.    Mr.  Munro  said  that  the 
Trustees  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants, 
0.         either  through  the  inquiries  of  their  clerk,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  aid  of  the  Charitj'  Organisa- 
tion  Society.    He  considered  also  that  the  pension  system  under  this  Charity  did  a  great  deal  of 
^'         good,  and  was  not  hurtful  to  the  saving  habits  of  the  people  h\  the  district. 

9.  "  42.  Mr.  Munro  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Wells  and  Camden  Charity,  the 

Trustees  require  that  a  candidate  for  a  pension  should  have  an  income  of  at  least  5s.  a-week 
derived  fiom  other  sources,  and  should  have  shown  some  proof  of  thrift,  as  having  belonged  to  a 

6.  friendly  society,  or  deposited  money  in  a  savings  bank,  or  otherwise  tried  to  make  independent 

7.  provision.    They  would  not  accept  the  mere  fact  of  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  for  five  years  as 
a  sufficient  positive  qualification. 

"43.  Besides 
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"  43.  Besides  examining  Mr.  Munro,  we  obtained  answers  in  writing  to  certain  questions 
addressed  to  the  clerks  of  twenty-two  pension  charities  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These 
questions  and  the  answers  obtained  to  them  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Report.  In  two 
only  of  these  charities  is  a  contributory  income  from  the  recipient  required.  As  a  rule,  the 
Trustees  aopear  to  grant  pensions  to  poor  people  on  general  evidence  of  thrift  and  good  character. 
From  the  answers  to  these,  questions  it  appears  that  the  Trustees  are  able  without  difficulty  to 
ascertain  whether  and  how  far  the  applicants  are  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  schem'es,  and  that  the  schemes  in  their  results  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the  pen- 
sioners themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

"  44.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  we  have  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  success  of  the  Danish  Old  Age  P'ension  scheme  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  pension  schemes,  which  have  for  many  years  been  established  in 
England  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  afford  privid  fade  evidence  that  it  is  practicable  to  create 
a  workable  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  45.  We  think  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  and  we  have  carefully  considered  what  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  should  be,  in  examining  the  various  methods  which  have  been  suggested  in 
the  coiirse  of  our  inquiry.    Two  of  these,  however,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  consider. 

Schemes  that  have  been  Suggested. 

"  46.  We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  proposals  which  may  be  described  as  schemes  for  universal 
pensions,  without  regard  either  to  merit  or  to  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  and,  secondly,  to 
schemes  which  would  require  contributions  from  the  pensioners  from  an  early  age  towards  the 
pension  fund,  on  the  principle  which  prevails  in  Grermany  at  present,  and  which  would  make 
contributions  from  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  compulsory  by  law. 

"  47.  With  reference  to  these  proposals,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  first  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  limited  by  the  reference  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  and  as  to 
the  second,  there  are  two  objections,  either  of  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  fatal  to  any  such  proposal. 
In  the  first  place,  the  operation  of  the  scheme,  and  consequently,  the  advantage  to  the  pensioners, 
must  necessarily  be  deferred  for  many  years ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  very  class  whom  we  desire  to  assist. 

"  48.  There  are,  however,  other  pension  schemes  which  are  fiee  from  the  objections  we  refer 
to,  and  it  is  to  these  latter  that  we  have  cbiefly  directed  our  attention. 

"  49.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  there  are  two  considerations  which  we  think  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  the  painful  position  and  the  hardship  of  the  lot  of  many  of  the 
poor  who  are  deserving,  but  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  are  relegated  in  their  closing 
years  either  to  inadequate  out-door  relief  or  the  still  more  distasteful  shelter  of  the  workhouse. 
The  other  is  the  striking  and  marked  development  in  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
make  provision  for  themselves,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  reconcile  two  different 
objects  which  may  appear  to  be  conflicting ;  in  other  words,  how  to  devise  the  means  of  making 
kindlier  and  more  humane  provision  for  the  one  class  without  doing  anything  to  discourage  or 
arrest  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  other. 

"  50.  We  hope  and  we  believe  it  may  be  done  by  the  proposals  which  we  make,  and  which 
must  necessarily  include  substantial  amendments  in  the  Poor  Law,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
refer,  as  well  as  a  scheme  or  schemes  for  the  provision  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

"  51.  With  reference  to  the  latter  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  siiggested  to  iis,  several  of 
which  we  have  carefully  considered.  One  proposal  is  to  leave  as  little  latitude  as  possible  to  the 
pension  authority  to  enact  certain  definite  conditions  to  qualify  for  a  pension,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  could  be  judicially  decided;  and  to  call  upon  the  State  to  provide  the  entire  cost  of  the 
pensions  from  Imperial  funds. 

"  52.  Independently  of  the  anomalies  to  which  any  such  proposal  must  give  rise,  there 
appears  to  be  this  additional  objection  to  the  scheme.  If  the  State  is  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
cost  of  pensions  the  State,  it  seems  to  us,  must  necessarilv  administer  the  schem'e,  and  that  is  a 
proposition  which  we  are  unable  to  support. 

"  53.  Another  scheme  is  based  mainly  upon  the  following  conditions  :  tbat  people  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65,  and  have  not  received  noor  relief,  or  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  for 
a  term  of  years  before  the  application  for  a  pension,  and  whose  income  is  less  than  lO.?.  a  week 
should  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  proposal  would  include  so  large  a  number  of  possible 
pensioners  that  we  are  afraid  the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  very  great. 

"  54.  A  third  proposal  is  to  add  to  the  conditions  of  the  last  scheme  the  requirements  that  the 
applicant  must  either  have  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  for  twenty  years,  or  have  secured  for 
himself  an  income  by  the  exercise  of  some  definite  kind'  of  saving  or' of  thrift.  This  no  doubt 
would  greatly  lessen  both  the  number  of  pensioners  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  But  it  is  evident 
that  these  conditions  if  they  were  made  absolute  would  exclude  great  numbers  of  applicants, 
especially  of  women,  who  might  on  other  grounds  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  a  pension. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  provisions  which  we  recommend  for  improved  poor  relief  would  be 
available  for  their  support. 

"55.  After 
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55.  After  full  consideration  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  the  wisest 
course  to  follow  is  that  in  which  we  have  experience  as  our  guide.  We  have  such  experience  in 
the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  results  of  which  have  proved,  after  many  years 
of  trial,  to  be  productive  of  good  etfects,  and  we  think  that  the  general  lines  upon  which  a  scheme 
for  Old  Age  Pensions  might  best  be  framed  should  include  the  following  conditions:  — 

"  56.  The  applicant  should  satisfy  the  Pension  authority  that  he — 
"  (1.)  Is  a  British  subject. 
"  (2.)  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

"  (3.)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an  offence  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

"  (4.)  lias  not  received  poor  relief  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances  during 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  application  for  a  pension. 

"  (5.)  Has  been  resident  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  within  the  district  of  the 
Pension  authority. 

"  (6.)  Is  unable  to  maintain  himself  without  assistance,  and 

"  (7.)  Has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
providence  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent  on  him. 

"  In  reference  to  the  last  of  these  conditions  we  think  that  the  authority  should  be  bound  to 
take  into  consideration  whether,  and  how  far,  reasonable  providence  had  been  shown  either  by 
membership  of  a  friendly  society  for  a  period  of  years,  or  by  the  endeavour  of  the  applicant  to 
make  some  provision  for  his  own  support  by  means  of  savings,  or  investments,  or  some  other 
definite  mode  of  thrift. 

"  The  expression  '  applicant '  means  either  man  or  woman. 

"  57.  This  proposal,  it  is  true,  would  add  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Pension  au.thority,  and 
leave  them  considerable  discretion ;  it  would  also  add  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  pensions. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from  the  objections  to  the  plan  we  have  discussed  in  paragraph 
54,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  discretion  is  exercised  with  judgment  and  success  in  similar  schemes 
already  in  existence.  It  would  admit  deserving  cases,  who  would  be  excluded  by  hard  and  fast 
conditions,  to  the  advantages  of  a  pension ;  and  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
better  calculated  to  work  satisfactorily  in  practice  than  any  other  plan  we  have  considered. 

"  58.  Either  of  the  last  two-mentioned  plans,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  subject  to  further  examination 
as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  for  us  within  the  means 
and  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  arrive  at  any  estimate  which  can  be  in  any  way  relied  on,  either 
as  to  the  number  of  the  applicants  who  would  be  eligible  for  pensions,  or  as  to  the  cost  that  the 
pensions  would  entail  (and  we  think  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  might  with  much  advantage  be 
further  investigated  during  the  recess  by  competent  experts  on  the  basis  of  the  two  alternative 
proposals  that  we  recommend). 

"  Amendments  of  the  Poor  Law.  ♦ 

"  59.  We  have  still,  however,  to  consider  the  amendments  in  the  Poor  Law,  without  which,  in 
our  opinion,  any  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  would  be  incomplete,  and  would  still  leave  many  of 
the  old,  deserving  poor  without  improvement  in  their  lot. 

"  60.  We  have  taken  some  evidence  ourselves,  from  Mr.  Knollys,  and  others  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  but  our  duties  in  this  respect  have  happily  been  lightened  by  the  labours  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  Committee,  and  the  Report  which  they  have  published. 

"  61.  We  are  specially  instructed  by  the  reference  to  consider  the  best  means  of  providing  for 
those  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  who  are  helpless  and  infirm,  but  we  do  not  think  that  we  can 
usefully  add  much  to  the  views  which  that  Committee  have  expressed  already. 

"  62.  Mr.  Knollys  stated  in  his  evidence  to  us,  that  all  the  inmates  in  the  sick  wards  of  the 
workhouse  ought  to  get,  and  do  get,  '  if  the  administration  is  carried  out  as  it  should  be,'  the  best 
available  treatment  under  the  -existing  system.  That  opinion  is  supported  by  the  Report  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  Committee,  but  they  also  recommend  the  provision  of  separate  cottages  in 
connection  with  the  workhouse,  and  these  cottages  would  be  available  for  old  and  des'erving  couples 
who  are  infirm. 

"  63.  In  this,  and  in  further  suggestions  which  they  make  with  regard  to  classification,  and 
other  matters,  we  heartily  concur,  and  without  entering  more  into  the  details  of  a  subject  which 
they  have  very  thoroughly  examined,  we  are  prepared,  having  carefully  considered  their  Report, 
to  generally  indorse  the  recommendations  which  they  make. 

"  64.  In  providing,  however,  for  any  scheme  of  pensions,  there  are  various  other  questions 
besides  the  actual  conditions  of  the  pensions  which  have  to  be  considered,  and  which  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows  :  — 

"  (1.)  The  authority  to  receive  and  to  determine  applications  for  a  pension. 

"  (2.)  The 
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"  (2.)  The  amount  of  the  pension  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  paid. 

"  (3.)  The  sources  from  which  both  the  cost  of  the  pensions  and  of  their  administration 
should  be  defrayed;  and 

"  (4.)  The  necessary  provisions  for  the  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  the  pension,  if  any 
change  of  circumstances  should  demand  it. 

The  Pension  Authority. 

"  65.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  conditions  of  a  pension  are  such 
as  to  render  the  selection  of  a  candidate  practically  automatic,  the  Pension  authority  might  be 
purely  judicial,  and  nothing  further  would  be  needed. 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  that  something  should  be 
left  to  the  descretion  of  the  authority  in  the  granting  of  a  pension,  it  follows  that  a  different 
authority  would  be  required,  and  that  it  should  be  a  body  possessed  of  local  knowledge,  and  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  local  circumstances  and  affairs.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  possession 
or  such  knowledge  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  essential. 

"  66.  Again  it  will  be  seen  with  regard  to  the  Pension  authority,  and  the  sources  from  which 
the  funds  should  be  drawn,  that  these  two  questions  depend  to  some  extent  upon  each  other. 

"  It  seems  to  us  to  be  essiential  that  the  authority  which  grants  the  pensions  should  also  be 
the  authority  which  has  to  find  the  means. 

"  We  could  scarcely  recommend  a  scheme  under  which  one  authority  could  grant  pensions, 
for  which  another  would  have  to  pay. 

"  67.  There  is,  we  are  aware,  in  certain  quarters  a  very  natural  desire  with  which  we  can 
readily  sympathise,  that  any  scheme  of  pensions  should  be  kept  distinct,  as  far  as  possible  from 
association  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  with  this  object  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Countj'  Council 
and  not  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  chosen  as  the  authority  for  the  purpose. 

"  68.  The  County  Councils,  however,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  much  opposed  to  this 
suggestion,  and  at  the  request  of  the  English  County  Councils  Association  we  heard  a  statement  of 
their  views  upon  the  subject  from  Mr.  J.  Bickersteth,  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  of  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Bickersteth  told  us  that  the  Association  was  most  unwilling  that  the 
duty  of  administering  an  Old  Age  Pension  system  should  be  imposed  upon  the  County  Council, 
because — 

"  (1.)  They  had  at  present  no  administrative  machinery  for  the  purpose  and  it  would 
have  to  be  created. 

"  (2.)  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  applicants  in  so  large  an  area  as  a  county 
to  make  their  applications  personally  at  the  county  centre,  and  if  the  matter  was  referred  ta 
Local  Committees  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  of  members  in  sufficient 
numbers,  that  eventually  the  granting  of  pensions  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
or  officials  only. 

"  69.  The  Scottish  County  Councils  Association  also  asked  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject,  hut 
after  some  correspondence,  instead  of  giving  evidence,  they  associated  themselves  by  a  letter  to 
your  Committee  with  the  views  which  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Bickersteth  on  behalf  of  the  English 
County  Councils. 

"  70.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales — through 
their  Executive  Council — addressed  a  communication  to  the  Committee  in  which  they  stated  their 
opinion  that  the  administration  of  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  wlio  for  such  purpose  should  annually  appoint  a  Pension  Committee  to  be  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  Poor  Law  administration,  and  the  majority  of  which  should  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Giiardians. 

"  71.  Mr.  Knollys,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Poor  Law  Department  in  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  who  speaks  with  great  experience,  made  a  similar  proposal,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Pension  Committee,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Guardians,  with  power  to  add  to' 
their  number. 

"  72.  He  gave  evidence  before  us  upon  this  point  in  considerable  detail,  and  he  quoted  as  a 
precedent  the  School  Attendance  Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876. 

"  73.  Each  Committee  he  suggested,  when  appointed,  should  act  independently  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  should  have  power  to  appoint  an  official  or  officials  of  its  own,  to  be  called  the 
Pension  officer  or  officers. 

"  The  cost  of  the  pensions,  he  considered,  should  be  borne  by  the  common  fund  of  the  Union  ^ 
which  would  sufficiently  check,  in  his  opinion,  undue  extravagance  in  administration. 

"  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  there  should  be  a  contribution  from  Imperial  funds  in  aid 
of  the  general  cost  of  Poor  Law  administration,  in  consideration  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  rates 
which  would  be  entailed  by  a  system  of  pensions. 

"  There  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  serious  objection  to  a  separate  and  distinct  grant-in-aid  of 
pensions  only,  viz.,  the  temptation  to  relieve  the  poor  rates  by  unduly  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  pension  list,  to  which  the  Government  contribution  would  alone  be  made. 
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"  74.  We  are  impress-ed  by  tlie  representations  which,  have  been  made  to  us  with  regard  to  the 
Pension  authority  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  and,  whilst  we  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  desire 
that  the  Poor  Law  and  any  scheme  of  pensions  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  distinct,  we  are 
unable  to  reject  proposals  which  appear  to  us  to  be  dictated  by  considerations  of  practical  utility 
on  the  ground  of  sentiment  alone. 

"  75.  With  regard  to  the  next  point,  viz.,  the  amount  of  the  pension,  we  have  considered  the 
practice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  we  think  there  are  advantages  in  the  principle  which 
they  adopt  of  a  minimum  and  maximum,  rather  than  a  fixed  sum,  for  the  pension. 

"  76.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  pension  on 
proof  being  given  that  any  of  the  statements  on  which  it  was  granted  were  false,  or  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  Avhich  it  was  given  have  materially  changed. 

"  77.  Finally,  we  think  that  the  pensions  might  be  paid  with  advantage  through  the  medium 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  we  learn  from  that  Department  that  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty 
in  giving  effect  to  this  proposal. 

"  78.  After  carefully  considering  the  several  points  which  we  have  mentioned,  we  recom- 
mend— 

"  (1.)  That  a  Pension  authority  should  be  established  in  each  Union  of  the  country,  to 
receive  and  to  determine  applications  for  pensions. 

"  (2.)  That  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Guardians  from  their  own  number  in  the  first  instance. 

"  (3.)  That  the  Committee,  when  so  appointed,  should  be  independent  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  subject  to  Regulations  to  be  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

"  (4.)  That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union, 
and  that  a  contribution  from  Imperial  sources  should  be  made  to  that  fund  in  aid  of  the 
general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  pensions  in  the  Union. 

"  (5.)  That  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  not  less  than  5s.  or  more  than  75.  a  week, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioners  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it  should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Post 
Office. 

"  (6.)  That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  to  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time  by  the  Pension 
authority,  if  in  their  opinion  the  circumstances  should  demand  it. 

"  Objections  to  Pension  Schemes. 

"  79.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  main  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  these  and 
to  similar  proposals. 

"  80.  One  of  the  commonest  objections  to  Pension  schemes  has  been  as  follows : — That  they 
impose  on  the  State  generally  and  therefore  on  the  poor  and  the  industrial  classes,  a  heavy  charge 
for  providing  pensions  for  a  portion  only  of  those  classes.  But  that  objection  it  seems  to  us  is 
met  by  the  proposals  which  we  make  for  improved  poor  relief,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  open 
to  any  and  to  all  of  the  poorer  classes  who  may  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are 
attached  to  the  grant  of  a  pension. 

"  81.  Again  it  has  been  held  that  the  prospect  of  a  pension  for  their  closing  years,  will 
disincline  the  poor  to  make  or  continue  the  exertions  that  many  of  them  make  at  present  for  their 
own  support,  and  that  the  considerations  which  induce  to  industry  and  thrift  will  cease  to  operate 
in  future.  We  are  unable  to  perceive  how  these  objections  can  apply  in  the  case  of  the  proposals 
tov  which  your  Committee  is  responsible. 

"  82.  To  encourage  and  to  stimulate  the  poor  by  their  own  exertions  to  keep  off  the  rates,  is  by 
general  admission  a  most  desirable  object.  The  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Danish  pension  system,  and  whatever  else  it  may  be  possible  to  urge  against  that^ 
system,  it  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davy,  that  since  it  was  established,  the  number  of 
recipients  of  poor  relief  in  Denmark  has  enormously  diminished ;  and  similar  results  may  be 
naturally  expected  in  this  country,  from  the  conditions  of  the  schemes  we  recommend,  in  which 
the  non-receipt  of  poor  relief  is  included,  and  is  indeed  among  the  chief. 

"  83.  Again  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  under  these  schemes  membership  of  a  friendly 
society,  or  evidence  of  some  other  form  of  thrift  are  either  to  be  absolute  conditions,  or  to  be  taken 
into  account  before  a  pension  can  be  granted,  and  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  so  far  from 
discouraging  either  industry  or  thrift,  additional  inducements  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  are 
offered  by  the  proposals  which  they  make. 

"  84.  The  injurious  effect  of  any  pension  scheme  on  the  rate  of  wages  has  also  been  siiggested 
as  an  objection  to  the  system,  but  the  amount  of  labour  which  would  be  aifected  by  a  Pension 
scheme  after  the  age  of  65  is  so  comparatively  small,  that  we  do  not  attach  very  serious  importance 
to  this  objection. 

"85.  It 
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"  85.  It  lias  also  been  objected  by  various  witnesses,  and  their  objections  were  endorsed  by  tbe 
Aberdare  Commission  and  also  by  the  E-otbschild  Committee,  that  adequate  investigation  into  the 
past  history,  character,  and  position  (financial  or  otherwise)  of  the  applicants  for  pensions  would 
be  impracticable ;  but  those  who  have  taken  this  objection  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  either 
of  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or  of  the  pension  schemes  which,  under  their  auspices, 
are  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

"  86.  If  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  merits  and  deserts  of  candidates  for  pensions  under  the 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  England,  and  this  is  what  is  done  and  done  successfullj- 
at  present,  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  a  similar  process  may  not  be  successfully  repeated  on 
a  larger  scale  by  the  means  which  we  propose. 

"  87.  We  have  now  examined  the  various  matters  which  have  been  referred  to  us,  and  we  have 
only  to  say  this  in  conclusion  :  — 

"  We  are  very  sensible  of  the  grave  importance  of  the  inquiry  which  has  been  committed  to 
our  care,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  examine.  We  have 
given  to  the  subject,  within  the  time  at  our  disposal,  the  best  attention  in  our  power,  and  we  make 
our  proposals  with  the  deference  which  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  others  on  a  difficult  and  highly 
complicated  question.  But  we  believe  that  if  they  are  adopted  they  will  add  to  the  comfort,  and 
improve  the  position,  of  the  '  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor.'  " 

Draft  Repokt  proposed  by  Mr.  Lecky,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows :  — 

"  1.  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  presided  over 
by  Lord  Aberdare  and  by  the  Committee  presided  over  by  Lord  Rothschild,  that  no  one  of  the 
schemes  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  that  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  out  of 
State  funds  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  can  be  safely  recommended,  and  is  not  likely  to  produce 
greater  evils  than  it  would  cure.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  evidence  broiight  before  the 
present  Committee  gives  any  reason  for  modifying  this  conclusion. 

"  2.  There  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  fundamental  and  most  dangerous  misconception  which  the 
term  old  age  pension  tends  to  accredit.  The  pensions,  largely  of  the  nature  of  deferred  pay,  given 
by  the  State  or  by  private  employers,  for  specific  services  duly  rendered,  to  those  who  have  been  in 
their  employment  or  under  their  control,  have  no  real  analogy  to  the  proposed  State  endowment  of 
all  old  persons,  or  at  least  of  all  respectable  old  persons  who,  at  the  close  of  a  life  of  independent 
industry,  find  themselves  insufficiently  provided  with  the  means  of  livelihood.  Such  an  endow- 
ment drawn  from  the  taxation  of  the  country  would  be  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  Poor  Law 
relief.  However  much  it  may  be  disguised  by  other  names,  it  would  be  an  eleemosynary  grant 
resting  on  no  foundation  of  natural  right.  There  is  no  real  ground  for  the  assertion  that  because 
an  industrious  man  has  failed  to  earn  a  sufficiency  he  has  a  moral  right  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
industry  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  upon  his  neighbours  to  whom  he  has  rendered  no  ser- 
vice, or  none  which  has  not  been  paid  for  in  wages. 

"3.  Of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed,  that  for  the  universal  endowment  of  all 
aged  persons  has  been  excluded  by  our  references.  Such  a  measure  would  impose  upon  the  nation 
a  perpetual  tax  which  would  certainly  not  be  less  than  double  the  amount  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  National  Debt  has  been  diminished  since  the  Peace  of  1815,  and  which  would  inevitably  tend 
to  increase.  It  would  impose  upon  it  an  obligation  from  which,  if  once  undertaken,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recede  without  producing  a  terrible  catastrophe ;  which  would  even  now  be 
tremendously  heavy,  and  which,  if  a  great  war  again  added  largely  to  ovir  debt,  or  if  some 
serious  trade  vicissitude  diminished  our  resources,  might  easily  become  absolutely  overwhelming ; 
and  it  would  do  so  in  order  to  attain  an  end  which  would  probably  be  much  more  mischievous 
than  the  reverse.  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  certain  to  discourage  thrift  and  to  sap 
the  robuster  qualities  of  the  English  people  than  that  the  belief  should  grow  up  among  the  whole 
working  population,  including  the  most  industrious,  the  most  respectable  and  the  most  indepen- 
dent, that  they  should  look  forward  to  the  State  and  not  to  their  own  exertions  to  support  them 
during  their  old  age.  A  very  large  number  of  resolutions  have  been  brought  before  us  by 
different  associations,  urging  that  pensions  should  be  granted  to  all  aged  poor  without  any  contri- 
bution on  their  own  part  or  any  test  of  thrift,  and  many  of  them  desire  that  this  pension  should 
be  granted  as  early  as  the  age  of  60.    (Appendix,  No.  4.) 

"  4.  The  more  reasonable  and  moderate  proposals  are  those  intended  to  distinguished  the 
thrifty  from  the  thriftless,  and  to  place  a  premium  on  thrift  by  granting  a  pension  to  all  deserving- 
old  persons,  who,  by  their  own  industry  had  earned  for  themselves  a  small,  though  insufficient, 
income,  or  who  had  subscribed  steadily  to  a  friendly  society  or  to  some  other  society  intended  to 
provide  against  sickness  or  old  age.  The  age  at  which  this  pension  should  be  granted  is  generally 
placed  at  65.  A  ccording  to  some  schemes  the  State  should  double  the  annuity  which  such  persons 
had  earned  for  themselves,  or  should  add  to  it  sufficient  to  make  it  10s.  a  week.  According  to 
others  it  should  make  a  fixed  grant  of  2s.  6d.,  or  5.s.,  or  7s.  a  week. 

"  5.  Schemes  of  this  description  would  impose  on  the  community  a  tax  which,  though  very 
heavy,  would  be  much  less  than  a  scheme  of  universal  pensions,  but  the  objections  to  them  are 
very  formidable.  It  is  not  desired  by  their  authors  to  give  a  pension  to  those  who  do  not  want  it. 
The  proposed  qualification  is  a  small  and  defined  income,  and  if  these  schemes  encourage  the 
thrift  which  was  necessary  to  attain  that  income,  they  would  have  a  directly  opposite  effect 
once  it  was  reached,  as  the  first  result  of  increasing  his  income  would  be  to  disqualify  a  man 
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for  a  pension.  After  the  age  of  65,  again,  very  little  work  would  be  done.  Though  men  of  that 
age  are  usually  unfit  for  the  severer  kinds  of  labour,  there  is  much  labour,  both  in  agriculture  and 
in  other  departments  of  industry,  for  which  they  are  fullj'  capable.  It  is  for  their  own  interest, 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  community,  that  they  should  continue  in  them,  but  a  fixed  Grovernment 
pension  would,  under  any  circumstances,  greatly  diminish  their  motives  for  doing  so,  and 
according  to  some  proposals  the  pensioner  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  work  for  wages. 
There  could  hardly  be  an  act  of  greater  tyranny  or  one  more  directly  opposed  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community. 

"  6.  If,  as  is  proposed  in  some  schemes,  the  pension  was  to  depend  upon  a  subscription  to  a 
friendly  society,  it  would  be  granted  in  the  most  partial  manner.  Friendly  societies  are  mainly 
English.  They  are  less  general  in  Scotland.  They  do  not  exist  in  great  tracts  of  Wales.  They 
hardly  exist  at  all  in  Ireland,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  women  belong  to  them.  If,  too, 
the  Government  is  to  work  its  pension  scheme  in  conjunction  with  the  friendly  societies,  it  could 
hardly  escape  the  necessity  of  guaranteeing  their  solvencj^  It  would  be  obliged  to  mix  itself  up 
with  their  finance,  and  to  impose  upon  them  an  inspection  and  a  control  which  they  would  certainly 
resent,  and  which  would  greatly  increase  its  own  administrative  duties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
acted  independently  of  the  existing  societies  for  securing  old  age  pensions  and  encouraging  work- 
ing class  thrift,  the  presence  of  this  new  gigantic  influence  possessing  State  credit,  as  a  kind  of 
competitor  in  the  field,  would  certainly  impair  and  probably  ruin  voluntary  institutions,  which  are 
doing  an  admirable  work  and  are  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  encouraging  self  help, 
diminishing  pauperism,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  class. 

"  7.  The  question  will  naturally  arise  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  ascertain 
the  real  means  of  the  claimant  for  a  pension,  to  discover  whether  he  possesses  private  resources  or 
savings  so  large  as  to  disqualify  him.  In  a  small,  thinly  populated  country,  with  a  stationary 
population,  where  the  circumstances  of  most  men  are  well  known  to  their  neighbours,  this  difficulty 
might  not  be  insuperable.  It  is  very  different  in  a  country  of  great  cities  and  of  a  vast  migratory 
population.  One  scheme  laid  before  us  proposes  that  a  condition  of  a  pension  should  be  a  long 
residence  in  a  single  locality,  and  if  the  funds  were  to  be  drawn  from  local  rates  some  such  condi- 
tion would  appear  indispensable.  The  Danish  scheme  requires  a  fixed  residence  in  the  country  of 
at  least  10  years.  The  New  Zealand  law  requires  an  annual  inquisition  into  the  private  means  of 
the  pensioner.  But  all  such  provisions  are  manifestly  unsuited  to  a  country  in  which  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  most  energetic  and  industrious  workmen  are  in  the  seafaring  profession,  or  are 
in  close  connection  with  the  Colonies,  or  belong  to  trades  which  compel  or  induce  them  constantly 
to  migrate  from  one  great  centre  of  population  to  another.  How  can  the  State  undertake  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  means  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  applicants  drawn  from  such  classes?  What 
guarantee  would  there  be  against  frauds  of  the  widest  description?  And  the  task  would  be,  if 
possible,  still  more  helpless  if  the  State  endeavoured  to  ascertain  who  are  the  really  thrifty  and 
deserving,  by  examining  into  the  amount  of  their  debts  and  the  degree  in  which  through  their 
lives  they  have  fulfilled  their  contracts  and  paid  their  way. 

"  8.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  conspicuous  in  these  schemes  than  the  unlimited  faith  which 
seems  to  be  felt  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  undertake  any  amount  of  administration,  to  multiply 
almost  indefinitely  its  functions,  its  functionaries,  and  its  responsibilities.  The  danger  of  such  a 
persuasion  is  very  great.  The  State  may  easily  be  overweighted  by  the  tasks  that  are  thrown 
Tipon  it,  and,  if  so,  its  administration  will  be  both  inefficient  and  extremely  costly.  It  is  totally 
unfit  to  undertake  a  minute  inquisitorial  inquiry  into  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  poorer  population,  and  such  an  attempt  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  English 
^^■haracter.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  enormous  extension  of  State  banking  which  would  be 
involved  in  an  old  age  pension  system  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
danger  of  the  State  mixing  itself  up  with  the  often  very  dubious  finances  of  the  friendly  societies. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  decline  of  the  rate  of  interest,  it  already  flnds  a  great  and  growing  difficulty 
in  investing  the  sums  which  are  intrusted  to  it  by  the  Post  Office  and  the  savings  banks.  But  all 
these  difficulties  would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  it  undertook  the  administration  of  a  pension 
fund  for  tens  of  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  independent  persons  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
the  labouring  poor. 

"  9.  It  has  been  contended  before  us  that  the  administration  of  the  pension  fund  should  be 
placed  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  friendly  societies,  subject  only  to  certain 
powers  of  appeal  and  inspection  by  the  Government.  Such  schemes  seem  to  me  wholly 
impracticable.  To  the  friendly  societies,  no  doubt,  they  would  offer  great  advantages.  They  would 
give  a  new  and  strong  motive  for  all  classes  of  the  working  community  to  join  them,  and  they 
would  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  dispense  with  their  superannuation  funds  and  with  a  large 
part  of  their  sick  funds,  but  they  would  open  the  door  to  grave  and  manifest  abuses  and  to  great 
injustice  to  those  deserving  poor  who  were  not  members  of  these  societies. 

"  10.  Of  the  proposal  to  place  the  administration  of  the  pension  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
■county  councils,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  evidence  brought  before  us  shows  that  those 
bodies  emphatically  repudiate  it,  and  that  they  have  no  sufficient  machinery  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  it.  Mr.  Bickersteth  in  his  very  interesting  evidence  has  shown  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  a  committee  specially  devoted  to  this  work,  sitting  in  every  Poor  Law  union, 
und  sitting  altogether  at  least  40  times  in  the  year.  Such  an  addition  to  the  abundant  work  already 
devolving  on  the  county  councils  would  as  Mr.  Bickersteth  truly  says,  strain  to  the  utmost  point 
the  public  spirit  of  its  members,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  frequent  non-attendance 
would  throw  the  work  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few.    And  if  the  county  councils  of  the  most 
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prosperous  and  advanced  part  of  the  empire  could  liardly  be  trusted  to  discharge  this  gigantic 
task,  the  difficulty  would  be  absolutely  insuperable  in  the  poorer  and  more  backward  parts.  Who 
could  expect  a  wise,  efficient,  and  impartial  administration  of  these  great  sums  of  public  money  by 
■county  councils  in  Mayo  or  Donegal  ? 

"  11.  In  Denmark  old  age  pensions  are  administered  by  the  same  authorities  as  the  ordinary 
Poor  Law  relief,  though  one  of  tne  chief  effects  of  the  measure  is  to  transfer  a  great  part  of  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  poor  from  local  sources  to  general  taxation.  Poor  Law  relief  is  graduated 
according  to  merit  (in  theory,  at  least),  much  more  than  in  England — old  age  pensions  represent- 
ing one  extreme,  while  compulsory  workhouses  with  a  prison  department  form  the  other.  A 
small  country,  however,  with  only  one  considerable  town,  and  with  a  stationary  population  of 
prosperous  peasant  proprietors,  differs  so  widely  from  England  that  it  can  furnish  but  little 
guidance  for  an  inquiry  like  the  pres'ent. 

"  12.  For  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  it  seems  evident  that  if  any  system  of  State  pensions 
were  established,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  existing  machinery,  and  to  make  the 
Poor  Law  guardians,  or,  as  Mr.  Knollys  has  suggested,  a  committee  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  its 
administrators. 

"  13.  Bu.t  under  such  a  system  the  distinction  between  old  age  pensions  and  ordinary  outdoor 
Poor  Law  relief  would  be  very  slight.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether,  if  the  pension 
fund  was  derived  wholly  or  mainly  from  Imperial  taxation.  Parliament  would  suffer  its 
administration  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies.  They  would  have  a  manifest  temptation 
to  throw  as  much  of  the  Poor  Law  relief  as  possible  on  the  pension  fund,  in  order  to  transfer  the 
■cost  from  local  to  Imperial  fimds. 

"14.  On  the  Continent  most  pi'oposals  for  old  age  pensions  are  connected  with  compulsory 
insurance  divided  between  the  workman  and  his  employer.  In  the  recent  inquiry  on  the  subject 
which  has  taken  place  in  Holland,  the  desirability  of  such  insurance  was  nearly  the  only  conclu- 
sion arrived  at,  and  in  Germany,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  rigidly  enforced.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  in  England  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  such  compulsion  places  it  out- 
side the  range  of  practical  politics.  But  the  object  of  the  great  majority  of  the  schemes  that  have 
been  brought  forward  is  to  prescribe  the  form  that  thrift  must  take  by  ofl'ering  a  pension  to  such 
working  men  as  have  secured  for  themselves  a  small  annuity.  There  is,  I  think,  a  wide  and  well- 
founded  concensus  of  competent  opinion  that  such  an  attempt  is  exceedingly  iinwise.  In  the 
infinitely  varioiis  conditions  of  a  working  man's  life,  thrift  will  take  many  forms,  and  an  attempt 
to  prescribe  a  single  form  is  eminently  injudicious.  The  whole  life  plan  of  a  farmer,  whose  farm 
will  remain  with  him  to  the  end,  will  be  different  from  that  of  an  artizan  or  a  domestic  servant 
whose  power  of  earning  a  livelihood  depends  entirely  upon  his  physical  strength.  The  former  will 
probably  find  it  most  profitable  to  expend  his  savings  on  the  improvement  of  his  farm.  Where 
the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  prevails,  most  agricultural  thrift  is  directed  to  the  purchase 
or  enlargement  of  farms.  In  Ireland  it  is  largely  directed  to  the  piirchase  of  tenant  right.  It  is 
still  more  frequently  diiected  to  saving  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  to  emigrate  to  a  country  whei'e  so  many  of  their  relations  have  already  gone,  and  wheie 
they  can  easily  earn  a  sufficiency  for  their  old  age  without  anj'  State  assistance. 

"  15.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true  that  even  the  artizan  will  find  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
the  best  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  It  is  noticed  that  while  working  class  thrift  has  enormously 
increased  in  our  generation,  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
unpopular  forms  of  working  class  investment.  To  buy  a  house  or  some  furniture ;  to  start  a  small 
business ;  to  expend  his  savings  in  tiding  over  periods  of  slack  or  failing  work ;  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantage  which  some  fluctuation  in  the  market  gives  to  the  man  who  can  transport  himself 
promptly  to  another  locality  or  a  new  business,  is  in  many  cases  far  more  to  the  advantage  of  a 
working  man  than  the  purchase  of  an  annuity.  Above  all,  money  expended  in  settling  his  family 
is  often  his  best  policy,  as  well  as  the  course  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  community.  At 
present  a  large  proportion  of  working  men  look  forward  to  their  children  to  help  them  in  their  old 
age,  and  make  it  a  main  object  of  their  lives  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  do  so.  It  does  not 
■  seem  to  me  a  wise  thing  for  the  State,  which  has  already  freed  parents  from  the  natural  duty 
of  providing  for  their  children's  education,  to  emancipate  children  from  this  duty.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  either  wise  or  moral  for  the  State  to  endeavour  to  induce  every  married 
working  man  to  sink  all  his  savings  in  an  annuity  which  w'ill  end  with  his  life,  and  from  which  his 
widow  and  children  can  derive  no  benefit.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
that  in  selecting  between  alternative  ways  of  providing  for  old  age,  he  should  be  induced  to  choose 
that  which  throws  the  greatest  burden  on  the  State.  With  the  vast  increase  of  population,  with 
the  great  fluctuations  of  modern  industry,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of  the.  Colonies,  it  is 
extremely  desirable,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  working  men  and  of  the  State,  that  they  should  be 
induced  to  transfer  themselves  from  congested  towns  and  from  exhausted  industries  to  new  fields. 
A  general  pension  system  would  certainly  contribute  most  powerfully  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so. 

"  16.  It  must  be  added  that  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  true  that  there  are  very  large  numbers 
of  the  industrious  poor  who  would  be  wholly  incapable  of  saving  sufficient  to  procure  for  themselves 
even  a  small  annuity.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  more  depressed 
countries  in  England  and  in  large  tracts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  many  others  such 
a  saving  is  barely  possible  but  at  the  cost  of  lowering  their  standard  of  living  to  the  level  of  the 
poorer  continental  countries.  We  have  had  some  melancholy  evidence  brought  before  us  of  the  low 
level  of  women's  wages  as  compared  with  the  wages  of  men,  and  of  the  extreme  difficulty  they 
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would  find  in  acquiring  the  thrift  income  which,  according  to  most  cf  the  schemes  for  old  age- 
pensions,  is  an  essential  qualification.  When  it  is  added  to  this  that  women  are  very  generally 
excluded  from  the  friendly  societies,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  would  have  great  reason  to  fear 
injustice  in  the  distribution  of  pensions.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  first  condition  of  the  healthy 
working  of  a  pension  system  is  that  it  should  seriously  encourage  thrift,  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  this  end  to  any  high  degree  is  enormous.  Probably  the  best  test  that  can  be  suggested 
is  a  very  easy  and  imperfect  one, — that  the  claimant  should  for  a  certain  number  of  years  have- 
never  applied  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

"  17.  Another  consideration  of  great  importance  is  the  probable  effect  of  old  age  pensions 
upon  wages.  All  experience  shows  that  where  a  pension  is  attached  to  a  particular  employment 
the  rate  of  wages  in  it  is  greatly  below  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  maiket  rate.  It  seems 
to  me  scarcely  doubtful  that  a  general  pension  system  would  have  a  similar  effect.  The  German 
system  of  throwing  part  of  the  cost  directly  on  the  employer  naturally  leads  him  to  make  it  his 
first  object  to  reduce  wages  sufficiently  to  compensate  him  for  the  expenditure.  Even  if  the 
influence  of  old  age  pensions  in  depressing  wages  was  not  directly  felt  in  England  in  the  earlier 
years  of  a  working  class  life,  it  would  at  least  be  felt  indirectly  in  retarding  their  natural  rise,  and 
it  would  be  directly  and  severely  felt  when  the  prime  of  life  was  past  and  the  period  of  obtaining  a 
pension  drew  near.  The  conditions  of  modern  industry  already  press  heavily  on  men  between  55 
and  65.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  an  old  age  pension  in  prospect  would,  during'  these  years, 
aggravate  their  condition.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  injustice  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  for  depriving  those  who  had  attained  a  pension  of  the  right  of  working  for  wages.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  the  pensioner  could  easily  underbid  his 
competitors  in  the  market,  especially  those  who  were  not  greatly  below  him  in  age.  The  advantage 
of  a  pension  even  to  those  who  attained  it  would  have  been  dearly  bought,  and  how  many  would 
never  live  to  attain  it? 

"  18.  The  enormous  addition  to  the  taxation  of  the  country  which  any  considerable  pension 
scheme  would  require  would  also  have  the  gravest  effects.  Of  the  cost  of  these  schemes  it  is  true 
we  have  only  vague  and  conjectural  estimates.  The  cost  of  Mr.  Booth's  Scheme,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Commission  of  1895,  was  estimated,  after  deducting  the  saving  that  would  be  effected  in 
ordinary  Poor  Law  relief,  hut  not  allowing  for  the  cost  of  administration,  at  22-|  millions.  In  a 
later  scheme  Mr.  Booth  has  postponed  the  pension  age  to  70,  and  has  then  been  able  to  reduce  his- 
estimate  of  cost  to  16  millions  a  year.  In  our  present  inquiry  one  of  our  body  estimated  the 
annual  cost  of  the  more  limited  system  he  recommended  at  10  millions,  and  another 
at  six  millions.  Some  schemes  that  have  been  before  us,  and  many  of  those  pressed 
on  us  by  resolutions  from  outside,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  estimate  of  cost,  would 
probably  amount  to  considerably  more  than  10  millions  a  year,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  annual  charge  would  be  an  increasing  one.  Even  if,  as  some  persons  desire,  it  could  be 
directly  thrown  entirely  on  the  richer  classes,  its  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  cripple  the  general 
prosperity  by  the  reduction  or  emigration  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  puichasers 
and  employment.  In  fact  however,  it  would  probably  be  found  impossible  to  maintain  under  these 
new  conditions  our  present  system  of  taxation.  A  wider  basis  would  become  necessary,  and  the 
burden  would  be  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  felt  by  all  classes.  In  Holland  old  age  pensions  are 
said  to  be  much  favoured  by  the  Protectionist  party  on  the  ground  that  they  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  wide  imposition  of  duties. 

"19.  They  would  also  certainly  introduce  into  our  political  life  most  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
influences.  It  is  continually  urged  by  their  supporters  that  the  principle  should  be  admitted,  that 
it  should  first  be  applied  on  a  restricted  scale  and  should  be  gradually  extended  till  it  included  the 
whole  needy  working  population.  Thej'  point,  as  an  example,  to  the  education  grant  which  was  at 
first  only  500,000?.,  and  which  steadily  grew  till  it  amounted  to  more  than  12  millions.  Such  a 
policy  could  hardly  fail  to  pass  into  the  arena  and  the  competitions  of  party  politics,  and  to  bring 
in  its  train  gross  political  corruption.  Few  well-wishers  of  the  country  could  look  forward  with 
equanimity  to  a  general  election  in  which  the  increase  or  extension  of  the  pension  system  was  the 
main  question  at  issue,  and  in  which  the  majority,  or  at  least  a  preponderating  section,  of  the 
electors  had  a  direct,  personal,  money  interest  in  the  result. 

"  20.  It  is  unfortunately  only  too  true  that  the  conditions  of  modern  labour,  though  on  the 
whole  eminently  favourable  to  the  English  working  classes,  are  in  some  respects  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  old.  Extreme  competition,  carried  by  the  free  trade  system  to  the  highest  point, 
tells  most  against  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  machinery  in  substituting  mechanical  for 
human  strength,  work  on  a  large  scale  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  monopoly  of  the 
young  and  of  the  strong.  Trade  unions  insisting  on  a  high  and  uniform  rate  of  wages 
make  life  much  more  difficult  for  an  old  man,  who  could  once  have  obtained  a  little  work 
at  low  wages.  The  recent  Act  for  the  compensation  of  injiiries  by  imposing  on 
the  employer  enormous  liabilities  in  case  of  accident,  has  given  him  an  additional  motive 
for  employing  only  perfectly  efficient  labour,  which  is  least  liable  to  accident,  while  the 
decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  makes  it  more  difficult  than  it  once  was  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  and  secure  income.  On  the  other  hand  the  great  rise  of  wages,  both  nominal  and  real, 
within  the  last  50  years — the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  vast  increase  of  working  class 
savings  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  habits 
of  sobriety  and  providence.  The  rapid  diminution  of  pauperism  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  our  time.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Knollys,  "  Since  1849  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
has  been  reduced  by  Poor  Law  administration  from  62"7  per  1,000  to  26'2  per  1,000,  if  lunatics 
and  vagrants  are  included  or  if  we  take  it  without  lunatics  and  vagrants  to  22*8  per  1,000."  In 
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most,  though  unfortunately  not  in  all  cases,  it  is  possible  for  a  working  man  in  the  early  years  of 
his  working  life,  if  he  abstains  from  early  and  improvident  marriage,  to  secure  for  himself  with  no 
^reat  difficulty  a  provision  for  his  old  age,  and  the  vast  multiplication  and  gigantic  dimensions  of 
voluntary  co-operative  institutions,  providing  against  sickness  and  other  calamities,  and  in  some 
cases  providing  pensions  for  old  age,  attest  in  the  clearest  manner  the  growth  of  providence  and 
self-help  among  the  English  people.  It  is  of  the  highest  possible  importance  that  these  institu- 
tions and  arrangements  should  not  be  impaired,  and  that  the  invaluable  qualities  that  produce 
them  should  not  be  weakened.  In  my  belief  any  considerable  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  fur- 
nished from  Government  sources  would  in  both  these  respects  have  a  most  injurious  influence. 

"  21.  It  must  be  added  that  without  the  assistance  of  any  special  legislation  the  system 
of  pensions  is  steadily  extending.  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  based  on  any  great  eleemosynary  contri- 
bution from  the  rates  and  taxes,  but  is  an  arrangement  resting  for  the  most  part  upon  work  done 
or  contributions  made  by  the  pensioner.  It  prevails  in  nearly  all  Government  posts 
and  in  a  large  number  of  the  professions.  It  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most 
important  railways.  It  is  penetrating  more  and  more  into  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  in  the  larger  fields  of  industry.  More  than  one  voluntary  society  of  workmen  has 
carried  it  out  with  perfect  success,  and  Sir  H.  Longley  has  given  us  interesting  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  in  the  charities  under  the  direction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  pensions  are,  in 
the  towns  at  least,  superseding  doles.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  without  legislative  inter- 
ference this  movement  will  steadily  advance.  It  is  the  healthy  and  normal  development  of  our 
modern  industry,  and  is  quite  different  from  the  proposed  plans  for  bestowing  great  subsidies 
•drawn  from  the  general  taxation  upon  simple  poverty. 

"  22.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  proposals  for  old  age  pensions  which  are  so  modest  in  their 
dimensions  that  they  would  escape  a  large  proportion  of  the  objections  I  have  mentioned.  Their 
authors  recognise  the  insuperable  obstacles  to  proposals  for  universal  pensions,  or  pensions  depend- 
ing on  the  acquisition  of  a  fixed  annuity  before  65,  or  for  subsidising  the  friendly  societies,  or 
making  the  membership  of  such  societies  an  essential  qualification,  or  adding  largely  for  pension 
purposes  to  the  taxation  of  the  country.  They  would  put  back  the  pension  age  to  70.  They 
suggest  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  2^.  Qd.  a  week,  and  they  would  make  it  simply  an  equiva- 
lent under  another  name,  and  with  another  administration  to  the  sum  these  persons  would  receive 
if  they  were  recipients  of  out-of-door  Poor  Law  relief.  They  would  make  the  pension  dependent 
on  certain  simple  conditions  that  could  easily  be  ascertained — that  the  candidate  should  never 
have  suffered  imprisonment ;  that  for  some  years  before  the  pension  period  arrived  he  should  have 
maintained  a  reputation  for  sobriety;  that  for 'a  similar  period  he  should  not  have  been  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  except  perhaps  in  the  form  of  medical  assistance.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  has 
suggested  that  while  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  direction  in  which  the  thrift  of 
early  life  is  turned,  any  poor  person  who  at  the  age  of  65  thinks  fit  to  purchase  an  annuity  of 
25.  Qd.  a  week  should  receive  the  same  sum  from  the  State. 

"  23.  Schemes  of  this  kind  would  certainly  throw,  in  the  first  instance,  no  serious  burden  on 
the  State,  and  they  escape  the  force  of  many  of  the  arguments  I  have  used.  I  cannot,  however, 
recommend  them.  They  would  be  accepted  as  introducing  a  new,  and  it  seems  to  me,  most 
dangerous  principle,  which  would  be  certain  to  grow,  while,  in  fact,  they  would  be  doing  little  or 
nothing  for  the  deserving  poor,  which  cannot  be  done  under  the  existing  Poor  Law.  Most  of 
them  amount  to  little  more  than  our  present  system  of  outdoor  poor  relief,  administered  by  other 
hands,  and  disguised  under  another  name. 

"  24.  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  felt  that  while  Poor  Law  relief  in  some  form  should  be  open 
to  all  the  destitute,  the  deserving  aged  poor  should  be  discriminated  from  the  thriftless,  the 
drunken,  and  the  immoral.  Nor  is  it,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  establish  the  broad  lines  of  what 
ought  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  the  better  class  of  the  aged  poor  had  saved  some  small  though 
wholly  insufficient  income,  and  were  therefore  not  absolutely  destitute,  ought  not  to  disqualify 
them  for  relief.  They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  it  in  their  own  homes.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  husband  and  wife  were  not  separated.  If  their  infirmities  or  their  circumstances  made 
•it  desirable  for  them  to  live  in  the  workhouse,  they  should  be  separated  from  paupers  of  bad 
character,  and  should  be  entitled  to  some  relaxation  of  discipline  relating  to  hours,  visitors,  and 
privacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  not  only  may  be  done,  but  is  done  at  present  in  numerous 
cases.  The  vast  majority  of  the  destitute  poor  of  all  kinds  of  the  age  of  65  and  upwards  are  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  Mr.  Knollys  and  Mr.  Cleaver  have  furnished  us  with  decisive  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  classification  according  to  merit  actually  exists  under  our  present  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  administration  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  West  Derby  ITnion  as 
described  to  us  by  Mr.  Cleaver  seems  to  me  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  made  to 
Include  the  necessitious  as  well  as  the  destitute ;  it  is  in  all  its  parts  most  carefully  and  skilfully 
discriminated  according  to  merit,  and  separate  cottages  have  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of 
deserving  married  couples. 

"  25.  It  has  been  ob>ierved  in  the  Report  which  has  been  just  issued  by  the  Select  Committee 
■on  Cottage  Homes  Bill,  'that  as  a  general  rule  boards  of  guardians  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  out- 
door relief  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  and  that  it  is  the  exception  to  relieve  them  in  the 
workhouse.  The  exceptional  cases  are  those  where  the  infirmity  of  the  applicant  for  relief  or  other 
eircumstances  render  it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  live  elsewhere  than  in  an  institution.' 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  saving  the  deserving  aged  poor  from  '  the  stigma  '  of 
pauperism.  According  to  the  very  competent  testimony  of  Mr.  Knollys  there  is  little  evidence  that 
any  stigma  attaches  in  their  eyes  to  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  although  they  do  strongly 
dislike  to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  consider  it  a  degrading  thing,  a  considerable  part  of  this  dislike 
is  due  to  the  severity  of  its  discipline.    If  the  distinction  of  treatment  between  the  meritorious  and 
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the  undeserving  was  made  general ;  if  it  was  more  clearly  defined  and  depended  less  tlian  at  present 
on  tke  will  of  tlie  guardians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stigma,  even  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
house, would  be  little  felt  by  those  who  were  in  the  upper  grade.  That  the  poor  should  look 
forward  with  no  reluctance  whatever  to  being  supported  by  unearned  State  subsidies  seems  to  me 
by  no  means  desirable. 

"  26.  It  is  by  an  extended  and  more  clearly  defined  system  of  Poor  Law  classification  that  the 
problem  before  us  seems  to  me  to  be  best  met.  As  far  as  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  in  the 
woi  khouses  are  concerned  such  a  classification  as  that  recommended  in  the  report  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fully  meet  the  case.  It  would  no  doubt  involve  some 
increase  of  Poor  Law  expenditure,  but  this  would  be  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  schemes  of  old 
age  pensions  which  have  been  brought  before  us.  To  open  a  new  and  ever  increasing  fund, 
amounting  to  many  millions  a  year,  derived  from  compulsory  taxation,  and  employed  in  directly 
subsidising  the  poor  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  most  retrograde  and  dangerous  step.  It  would 
reproduce,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  the  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Law  as  it  existed  before  the  reform 
of  1834.  It  would  certainly  arrest  that  steady  decline  of  pauperism  which  has  been  one  of  the 
happiest  features  of  our  time.  It  would  check  the  growth  or  destroy  the  eificiency  of  voluntary 
organisations  and  arrangements  which  are  of  inestimable  value.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  weaken 
the  habits  of  providence  and  thrift  which  have  been  rapidly  growing  among  the  poor,  and  which 
are  a  vital  element  in  national  prosperity,  and  in  many  other  ways  which  I  have  endeavoured  tO' 
indicate  it  would  prove  in  a  very  high  degree  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  Draft  Repoet  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be 
read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph.— (The  Chairman.) 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  Chairman  "  and  insert  the  words  "  Mr. 
Lecky  " — (Mr.  Lechy.) — Question  put,  That  the  words  "  the  Chairman  "  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion.— The  Committee  divided  : 


JNoe,  1. 
Mr.  Leckv. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmoufl  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  HeddeTwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraphs  1  and  2,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  4—  6,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  7,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  abundantly,"  in  line  2,  to  the  words 
*'  before  us,"  in  line  3,  both  inclusive. — (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice). — Question  put,  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  7. 


Mr.  Davitt. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  "Woods. 


ISToes,  5. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Leckv. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  wholly,"  in  line  6 — (Mr.  Cripps). — 
Question  put.  That  the  word  "  wholly  "  stand  part  of  the  paragraph  :  — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  4. 


Mr.  Davitt. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Xoes,  8. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Paragraph 
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Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph.  10,  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  11  and  12,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  13. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  another  witness,"  in  line  6  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph — (Mr.  Cripps). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Davitt. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraph  14,  postponed. 

Paragraphs  15 — 17,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  19 — 22,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  23,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  24,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  25. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  words  "  The  communal  authority 
in  their  management  of  the  pension 'scheme  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  county  official 
appointed  by  the  Government " — (Mr.  Lionel  Holland). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
added — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  26 — 28,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  29. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  words  "  and  gathered  that  the 
people  regarded  a  pension  as  more  honourable  than  Poor  Law  relief  " — (Mr.  Lionel  Holland). — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  30,  postponed. 

Paragraphs  31 — 33,  postponed. 

Paragraph  34, 

Question  put,  "  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report " — (Mr.  Lionel  Holland). — The 
Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewelljrn. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 
Paragraphs  35 — 43,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock. 
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Monday,  24:th  July  1899. 


Members  Present: 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoai"©. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 


Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Paragraph  44. 

Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report 

Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraph  45,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  46,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  47,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  48 — 50,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  51. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "  decided, 
this  proposal  is  practicable,  and  that  a  pension  scheme  can 
Ci-ipps). — Question  put,  That  these  words  be  there  inserted.- 

Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Lecky. 


The  Committee  divided ; 

Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Cripp®. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Lecky. 


Sir  James  Rankin. 


"  to  insert  the  words  "  we  think  that 
be  formulated  on  this  basis  " — (Mr. 
-The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  9. 

Mr.  AnstiTither. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Heddei"wick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraph  51,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  52,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  53,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  54. — Amendments  made.  ■> 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  from  the  word  "  In,"  in  line  8,  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph — (Sir  Walter  Foster'). — Question  put.  That  those  words  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  G. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Mr.  Woods. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 
Paragraph  54,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  55. 


Amendment 
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Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  effects,"  in  line  4,  to  the  end 
of  the  paragraph — (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice). 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — -The 
Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  2. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Lecky. 


Ayes  10. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Sir  J ames  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Question,  That  paragraph  55  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report : 
"  Influenced  by  the  considerations  we  have  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  following,  where  practicable,  the  experience  of  such  schemes  as  those  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  the  results  of  which  have  proved,  after  many  years  of  trial,  to  be  productive  of 
good  effects,  we  think  that  the  general  lines  upon  which  a  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  might  best 
be  framed  should  include  the  following  conditions — (Mr.  Lionel  Holland). 

Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee 
divided : 


No,  1. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Ayes,  11. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraph  56.^ — Amendments  made. 
Sub-Sections  1  and  2,  agreed  to. 
Sub-Section  3. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  in  Sub-section  3  the  words  "  has  not  within  the  last  twenty 
years,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  has  not  been  of  criminal,  drunken,  or  idle  habits  "—(Mr. 
Davitt). 

Question  put,  That  the  words  "  has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years,"  stand  part  of  Sub- 
section 3. — The  Committee  divided  : 


No,  L 
Mr.  Davitt. 


Ayes,  13. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
^       Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  Sub-section  3  to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  sentenced  to," 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  which  is  punishable  by  " — (Mr.  Lionel  Holland). 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  Sub-section  3. 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes 
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Noes,  7. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Sub-section 
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Sub-section  3  agreed  to. 
Sub-section  4. 

Amendment  proposed  in  Sub-section  4,  to  leave  out  the  words  in  line  1^  "  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances  " — (Mr.  Cripps). 


Question  put,  Tbat  tli'e  words  proposed  to. 
Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flanneiy. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 


be  left  out  stand  part  of  Sub-section  4. — Tbe 

Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 


Another  Amendment  proposed  in  Sub-section  4,  after  tbe  word  "  circumstances  "  in  line  1,  to 
insert  the  words  "  sucb  as  strikes,  lock-outs,  sickness,  or  exceptional  distress  in  a  district " — (Mr. 
Woods). — Question  proposed,  That  tbese  words  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment  to  leave  out  tbe  word  "  sickness " — (Sir 
Fortescue  Flannery). — Question  put,  That  tbe  word  "  sickness  "  stand  part  of  tbe  proposed  Amend- 
ment.— -The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  10.  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Anstruther.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Cripps.  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Sir  Walter  Foster.  Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Woods. 


Question  put,  That  the  words  "  such  as  strikes,  lock-outs,  sickness,  or  exceptional  distress  in  a 
district "  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Heddei^wick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


Question  put,  That  Sub-section  4,  as  amended, 
divided : 

Ayes,  5. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


stand  part  of  the  paragraph  : — The  Committee 

Noes,  8. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  25th  July  1899. 


Members  Present: 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  tlie  Chair. 


Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Lord  Edmoiid  Fitzmaiirioe. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Paragraph.  56,  further  considered. 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 

Mr.  Woods. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  that  the  words,  "  Has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than 
medical  relief,  unless  of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  20  years  prior  to  the  application 
for  a  pension  "  be  inserted  as  new  Sub-section  4. — (The  Chairman). 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  new  Sub-section,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  wholly  "  in 
line  2 — (Mr.  Lloyd-George). 

Question  put.  That  the  word  "  wholly  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed  new  Sub-section. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7.  I  Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Anstruther.  '  Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice-. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


Sir  AValter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  new  Siib-section,  to  leave  out  the  word 
"  twenty  "  in  line  2,  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  ten  " — (Mr.  HedderwicJc). 

Question  put.  That  the  word  "  twenty  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed  new  Sub-section. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Lie  welly  a. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  new  Sub-section  4  be  inserted  in  the  paragraph, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Question  proposed.  That  Sub-section  5  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. 

Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  the  words  has.  been  "  in  line  1,  in  order  to  insert  the 
word  "  is  "  (Mr.  Samuel  Hoare). 

Question,  that  the  words  "  has  been  "  stand  part  of  Sub-section  5, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  word  "  is  "  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  Sub-section  5,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  for  not  less  than 
twelve  months  " — (Mr.  Samuel  Hoare). 

Question,  That  these  words  stand  part  of  the  Sub-section, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  Sub-section  5  stand  part  of  the  paragraph, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  proposed,  That  Sub-section  (6)  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. 

Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  Sub-section  (6)  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Has  not  an 
income  from  any  source  of  more  than  10s.  a  week  and  " — (Mr.  Hedderwick). 

Question 
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Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond^  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Xoes,  8. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samupl  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Sir  James  Rankin 
Mr.  Woods. 


Question  put.  That  the  words  "  Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more  than  10s.  a 
week  "  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Xo,  1. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Ayes,  11, 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
!Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  iv.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Question  proposed.  That  Sub-section  (7)  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. 
Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  Sub-section  (7)  as  amended — (Mr.  Hedderwick). 
— Question  put,  That  Sub-section  (7)  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Anstrather. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


jN"oes,  6. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Question,  That  paragraph  56  as  amended,  stand  part  of  tlie  proposed  Draft  Report, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Paragraph  57. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  considered,"  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  add  the 
words  "  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan  or  that  described 
in  paragraph  54,  until  we  have  had  submitted  to  us  by  the  Local  Government  Board  an  estimate 
of  their  probable  cost,  as  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is  an  essential  condition  which 
must  precede  arriving  at  any  conclusion  on  the  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  " 
— (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice). — Question  piit.  That  these  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  AValter  Foster. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

Mr.  LeckJ^ 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Woods. 


Other  Amendments  made. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


Question,  That  paragraph  57,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Report, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 


Paragraph  58. 


Amendment 
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Amendment  proposed,  in  linel,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  either  of  the  last  two  " — (Mr.  Lloyd- 
<jreorge). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided  : 


Aye,  1. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


Noes,  11. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Question,  That  paragraph  58,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Report, — put,  and 
negatived. 

Paragraphs  59 — 63  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  64  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  65 — 67  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  68  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  69 — 73  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  74  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  2Qth  July  1899. 


Members  Present  : 
Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Ednioiid  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Davitt. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 


Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Sir  Forteseue  Flannery. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Cripps. 


Paragraph  75. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  we  "  in  line  1  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph — (The  Chairman). — Question,  That  these  words  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft 
Report, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  we  "  in  line  1,  to  insert  the  words  "  think  that 
there  should  be  a  maximum  rather  than  a  fixed  sum  for  the  pension  " — (The  Chairman). — 
Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Noes,  7. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Forteseue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-CJeorge. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Question,  That  Paragraph  75,  as  amended,  stands  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Report, — ^put, 
and  negatived. 


Paragraph  76  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  77. 


Question 
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Question  put,  That  this  paragrapli  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Eeport. — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  12. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 


ISoes,  2. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Ednioud  Fitzmaurice. 


Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery 
Sir  "Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraph  78. 

Sub-section  (1),  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  (2),  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  (3). 

Amendments  made. 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Sub-section  (3),  after  the  word  "  Board,"  in  line  3,  to  add 
the  words  "  but  such  additional  members  shall  be  nominated  by  other  local  authorities  within  the 
Union  "■ — (Mr.  Lloyd-George).— Quesiion  put,  That  these  words  be  there  added. — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Isoes,  7. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Sub-section  (3),  after  the  word  "  Board,"  in 
line  3,  to  add  the  words  That  other  public  bodies  within  the  area  should  be  represented  on  the 
Committee  " — (Sir  Samuel  Hoare.) — Question  put.  That  these  words  be  there  added. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Leckj'. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther, 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Other  amendments  made. 

Question,  That  Sub-section  (3),  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Report, — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  (4). 

Amendment  proposed  to  Sub-section  (4),  to  leave  out  the  words  "  by  the  common  fund  of 
the  Union,"  in  line  1 — (Mr.  Cripps). — Question  put.  That  these  words  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Draft  Report. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed  to  Sub-section  (4),  after  tlie  word  "  Union,''  in  line  2 
to  insert  the  words  "  and  in  London  by  the  Common  Poor  Fund  " — (Mr.  Lionel  Holland). — 
Question  put,  That  these  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  vSub-section  (4),  after  the  word  "  administration," 
in  line  3,  to  insert  the  words  "  such  contribution  to  be  allocated  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
distributed  in  each  union  in  respect  of  pensions  but  on  the  basis  of  population  " — (Mr.  Lloyd- 
George).— Qnestion  put,  That  these  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Davitt.  ,  Mr. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  Mr 
Sir  Walter  Foster.  Mr, 
Mr.  Hedderwick.  Mr 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland.  Mr. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Question  put.  That  Sub-section  (4),  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Eeport. 
The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  5. 
Anstruther. 
Cripps. 

Samuel  Hoare. 
Llewellyn. 
A.  K.  Loyd. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samiiel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Sub-section  (5). 

Amendment  proposed  to  Sub-section  (5),  after 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


the  words 

words  be  there  inserted 


Luciiu  piupui^cu      KjLL^-^^^v,^,^  v^/,  „^vv..  the  word  "pension,"  in  line  1,  to  insert 
in  each  district  should  be  fixed  at  " — (Mr.  Lloyd-George). — Question  put,  That  these 
•       J  _  1  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  os."  in  line  1,  in  order  to  insert  the 
words  "3.S." — (The  C/(o// Question  put,  That  the  words  "55.,"  stand  part  of  Sub- 
section (5). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  8. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmjnd  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 


Amendments  made. 

0.29.  15391 


Another 
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Anotlier  Amendment  proposed  to  Sub-section  (5),  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  tlie  words 
"  according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  tlie  pensioners  and  " — (Mr.  Lloyd-George). — Question  put, 
That  these  words  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Sub-section. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


Noes,  9. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llovd-George. 
Mr.  A.  k.  Loyd. 
Mr.  "Woods. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  Sub^section  (5),  to  add  the  words  "  provided  that 
where  an  applicant  is  possessed  of  an  income,  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  in  no  case  exceed 
the  sum  required  to  bring  such  income  up  to  the  limit  of  10s.  a  week  mentioned  in  Section  56  " — 
(Mr.  Hedderwicl  ). — Question  put,  That  these  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Lecky. 


Xoes,  11. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 


Question,  That  Sub-section  (5),  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Report, — put, 
and  agreed  to. 


Sub-section  (6)  agreed  to. 


Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  78,  to  add  the  words  "  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
inquiries  of  the  Pension  authority,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  attempts  at  fraudulent  mis- 
representation, we  think  that  applications  for  a  pension  should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and 
should  be  signed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  oath  " — (Sir  Samuel  Hoare). 


Question,  That  these  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment  to  add  the  words  "  without 
fee  "  (Sir  Walter  Foster). — Question,  That  these  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 


Question,  That  paragraph  78,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Draft  Report. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  HeddeiTvick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Paragraphs  79-81,  agreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 


Paragraphs  82  and  83  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Paragraph  84. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  "  wages,"  to  insert  the  words  "  and  pensions 
paid  by  private  employers  " — (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice). — Question  put.  That  these  words  be 
there  inserted. 

The 
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The  Committee  divided 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Noes,  11. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  all  the  words  from  the  word  "  but  "  in  line  2  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph — (Mr.  Cripps). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  nut  stand 
part  of  the  paragraph.— -The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods 


Paragraph  84  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  85  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  86  amended. 

Question,  That  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Report. 
The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Postponed  Paragraph  14  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed.  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Report :  "  Again,  it  is  apparent  from  the  Report  and  the  Evidence  taken  by  Lord  Aberdare's  Com- 
mission, that  the  need  for  assistance  is  not  limited  to  those  who  are  actually  paupers ;  that  many 
aged  people  only  accept  relief  under  pressure  of  illness  or  severe  distress,  and  often  endure  great 
suffering  in  order  to  avoid  it ;  that  others  are  only  kept  off  the  rates  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  or 
of  private  charity ;  and  that  they  form  a'  class  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  those  who  are 
actually  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  " — (The  Chai rma?i). 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Paragraph  30  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Paragraph  31  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Paragraph  32  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Paragraph  33  disagreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report : 
"  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  by  some  people  in  Denmark  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  not  fixed 
but  is  dependent  upon  the  administration  of  the  various  communal  authorities.  By  others  it  is  held 
to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  system  that  the  applicant  is  required,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed, to  be  without 
means  sufficient  to  support  existence,  and,  in  this  way,  acts  as  a  discouragement,  in  some  degree, 
0.29.  1.5391  F  2  to 
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to  thrift.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mr.  Davy's  evidence  that,  as  in  the  case  of '  out-relief  in 
England,  the  recipients  are  rarely  without  some  kind  of  other  means,  which  the  pensions  are 
given  to  supplement  " — (The  Chairvian). 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Heport : 

The  pension  age  fixed  in  Denmark,  as  in  Vienna,  is  60  years ;  your  Committee,  however, 
have  accepted  the  age  generally  taken  as  the  basis  of  pension  schemes  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  in  many  trades  those  employed  in  them  have  their  physical  powers  exhausted  before  the 
age  of  65,  and  the  real  test  of  age,  for  the  purposes  of  such  assistance  as  a  pension  is  intended  to 
afford,  is  incapacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  failure  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  individual. 
It  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  persons  who  become  physically  incapable  of  earning  their  own  live- 
lihood, and  have  no  resources  or  means  of  livelihood  other  than  their  labour,  must  in  any  event 
come  for  subsistence  upon  the  rates,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  on  their  maintenance  would  not  be  increased  if,  where  these  conditions  are  present,  a  pension 
was  substituted  for  relief  out  of  the  rates. 

Your  Committee  also  think  that  an  inducement  to  defer  an  application  for  a  pension,  and  an 
encouragement  to  continued  exertion  might  be  found  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the  pension 
when  the  application  was  not  made  before  the  applicant  had  reached  70  years  of  age  " — (Mr. 
Lionel  Holland). 

Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Sir  "Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Another  Amendment  proposed.  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed 
Report : 

"  We  have  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report,  if  possible,  upon  the  questions  directly 
committed  to  us  during  the  present  Session,  and  it  has  therefore  been  quite  impossible  for  us, 
within  the  means  and  the  time  at  our  disposal,  to  arrive  at  any  estimate  which  can  in  any  way  be 
relied  on,  either  as  to  the  number  of  applicants  who  would  be  eligible  for  pensions,  or  as  to  the  cost 
that  the  pensions  would  entail.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  instruction  to  Lord 
Rothschild's  Committee,  to  have  '  special  regard  to  the  cost  and  probable  financial  result  to  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Local  Rates  of  any  scheme  they  might  suggest,'  was  not  included  in  the 
reference  to  this  Committee.  We  think,  however,  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  should  be  further 
investigated  during  the  Recess  by  competent  experts,  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  that  we 
recommend  " — (The  Chairman). 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  pro- 
posed Report : 

"  The  machinery  which  we  propose  in  the  administration  of  a  Pension  Scheme  in  England 
and  Wales  may  not  in  some  respects  be  possible  or  equally  suitable  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
our  recommendations  are  subject  to  such  modifications  as  to  machinery  as  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  case  of  either  of  these  countries  "• — (The  Chairman). — Question,  That  this  para- 
graph be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report,^ — put,  and  agreed  to.  * 

Question  put,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House. 

The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Lecky. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

Ordered  to  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 
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MINUTES  OF  EYIDENCE. 


Thursday,  \st  June  1899. 


Members  Present. 


Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmoud  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortesciie  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 


Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 


The  Right  Hon.  HENRY  CHAPLIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  E.  Dorington,  Bart,  (a  Member  of  tke  House) ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  You  are,  I  understand,  a  member  of  the 
:Stroud  Working  Men's  Conservative  Association 
Benefit  Society? — I  was  so  until  I  was  super- 
annuated. 

2.  You  were  superannuated  at  the  age  of 
sixty -five,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

3.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  history  of  that 
society  is,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  I  have  handed  to 
the  Committee  Clerk  copies  of  a  reprint  of  a  prize 
essay  by  the  late  Mr.  Holloway,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  society  in  regard  tO'  which  I  am  asked 
to  give  evidence.  That  is  the  basis  of  all  these 
societies  which  we  are  going  to  talk  about. 
■Speaking  of  this  particular  society,  it  came  about 
in  this  way :  In  1873-4  the  late  Mr.  Holloway, 
who  was  afterwards  Member  for  Stroud,  busied 
himself  in  the  study  of  friendly  societies,  with  the 
view  of  seeing  whether  they  could  not  be  placed 
on  a  sounder  footing,  and  be  made  capable  of 
giving  something  better  than  sick  pay,  and  8L 
or  10^.  at  death ;  and  especially  whether  such  a 
fund  could  be  accumulated  as  would  provide  an 
-old  age  pension  for  the  closing  years  of  a  man's 
life.  The  result  of  his  study  was  a  promulgation 
of  rules  on  what  was  then  a  novel  principle,  viz., 
a  combination  of  what  in  friendly  society  lan- 
guage is  called  a  permanent  society,  and  an 
annual  or  breaking-up  society.  A  permanent 
society  accumulates  a  fund  to  provide  sick  pay, 
and  a  fixed  sum  at  death.  The  Foresters  and 
Oddfellows  are  examples  of  this  typie.  Mauy 
village  clubs  are  on  the  same  lines,  and  they 
generally,  being  small  societies,  break  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  sick  pay  for  their  aged 
members.    It  is  from  those  clubs,  I  think  I  may 


Chairman — continued. 

say,  that  the  troubles  constantly  arise  of  people 
coming  on  the  poor  rate,  saying  that  they  were 
in  a  society  for  many  years,  but  the  society  broke 
up,  and  now  they  are  penniless.  That  is  a  veiy 
common  case  in  regard  to  village'  benefit  socie- 
ties. This  breaking  down  under  the  weight  of 
sick  pay  is  so  notorious  that  annual  or  breaking- 
up  clubs  frequently  replace  them.  In  such  clubs 
the  insurance  is  only  for  sick  pay  for  one  year. 

4.  You  are  now  speaking  of  breaking-up  socie- 
ties ? — -Yes ;  of  breaking-up  societies  or  clubs. 
Here  the  insurance  is  only  for  sick  pay  for  one 
year;  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  usually  a 
balance  in  hand  which  is  equally  divided 
amongst  the  members,  and  most  commonly  spent 
(in  fact  it  is  very  common  to  have  a  dinner  over 
it),  and  then  the  club  goes  on  again  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  next  year.  Of  course,  from  a 
club  of  this  kind,  the  aged  and  the  invalid  are 
rigorously  excluded ;  it  is  a  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  old  members.  It  occurred  toi  Mr.  Hollo^ 
Avay  that  a  better  use  might  bo  made  of  this  sur- 
plus, and  that  it  might  become  the  source  of  a 
considerable  fund  and  a  great  inducement  to 
thrift  amongst  the  members.  He  had  proper 
tables  of  contributions  calculated,  varying  the 
payment  according  to  age,  and  for  these  tables  he 
was  largely  indebted  tO'  the  investigation  on  this 
subject  which  had  been  made  by  the  Oddfellows' 
and  Foresters'  Societies ;  in  fact  he  founded  his 
tables  on  their  actuarial  calculations ;  and  he 
printed  his  rules,  stating  that  there  was  a  new 
principle  in  them,  and  that  the  society  was 
established  to  enable  its  members  to  make  provi- 
sion for  sickness,  old  age  and  death. 

5.  He  founded  his  tables,  you  say,  on  the  tables 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  the  larger  societies  ? — Yes ;  they  arei  the  only 
foundation  which  exists  in  England  for  calcula- 
tion for  this  purpose,  and  I  think  the  country  is 
very  much  indebted  to  the  Oddfellows  and  the 
Eoresters  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  elai- 
borating  the  tables  of  sickness  and  death. 

6.  But  in  his  tables,  as  I  understand,  there  was 
included  a  new  principle? — Yes. 

7.  Which  gave  members  an  old  age  pension 
as  well  as  payment  during  sickness,  and  pay- 
ment at  death  ? — Yes,  but  he  got  the  materials 
on  which  to  base  the  tables  of  the  results  which 
would  be  obtained  from  the  actuarial  calcula- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  the  Oddfellows' 
and  the  Foresters'  Societies.  The  prospectus 
said  that  in  ten  years  a  member  would  probably 
have  12/.  lis.  dd.,  the  calculation  being  based  on 
5  per  cent,  interest  and  an  estimated  amount  of 
sickness  ;  but  such  member  now  has  15/.  18s.  lOd. 
at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

8.  You  mean  to  say  that,  as  compared  with 
the  estimate  which  was  originally  made  of 
121.  lis.  bd.,  such  a  member  has  got  15/.  18s.  lOd. 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  ? — Yes,  as  compared 
with  121.  lis.  5d.,  which  was  the  estimate. 

9.  They  under  estimated  the  results  ? — They 
under  estimated  the  results.  I  wanted  toi  point 
out  that  this  scheme  was  not  laid  out  on  too  san- 
guine an  estimate  of  what  was  going  to  happen. 

10.  To  make  it  clear,  when  the  prospectus  was 
issued  it  was  held  out  that  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  under  this  new  principle,  a  person  sub- 
scribing would  have  an  interest  in  the  concern 
amounting  to  12/.  lis.  dd.,  whereas  instead  of 
that  it  has  proved  to  be  15/.  18s.  lOd.  ? — Exactly. 
In  twenty  years  he  was  estimated  to  have 
30/.  Os.  9d.,  and  he  has  45/.  2s.  6^^.,  and  I,  being 
the  second  member  to  join,  and  having  placed 
myself  on  the  highest  scale  of  benefit  allowed, 
namely,  for  sick  pay  of  30s.  per  week,  did  realise 
in  the  twenty-three  years  before;  I  reached  the 
superannuation  age  of  sixty-five  the  sum  of 
179/.  17s.  lOd.,  which  invested  by  the  society  for 
me  in  the  purchase  of  a  Post  Ofiice  annuity,  as 
contemplated  by  their  rules,  produces  a  weekly 
pension  of  7s.  dd.  An  ordinary  member  sub- 
scribing for  sick  benefit  of  10s.  at  the  same  age 
would  have  had  59/.  19s.  dd.,  being  one-third  of 
what  I  have,  and  a.  weekly  allowance  of  very 
nearly  2s.  6d.  ^ 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

11.  At  what  age  were  you  superannuated  ? — 
At  sixty-five. 

12.  At  that  age  it  produced  a  weekly  pension 
of  7s.  bd.  ? — -Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say 
this  by  way  of  correction,  that  I  was  super- 
annuated at  sixty-five,  but  owing  to  the  exact 
position  in  which  my  birthday  fell  with  regard 
to  the  end  of  the  benefi/t  society's  year,  my 
annuity  is  based  on  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

13.  That  amount  produces  7s.  bd.  ? — ^Yes.  I 
being  sixty-six  years  of  age  got  an  annuity  of 
7s.  bd. — ^that  is  the  real  position.  The  society 
superannuated  me  at  the  close  of  their  financial 
year  in  which  I  became  sixty-five,  but  the  annuity 
was  not  purchased  till  I  was  sixty-six. 

14.  At  what  age  did  you  become  a  subscriber? 
— Twenty-three  years  previously. 


Chairman. 

lb.  You  said  you  had  subscribed  upon  the 
highest  scale — would  you  tell  us  with  regard  to 
the  subscriptions  to  thei  society? — I  have  here  a 
comparative  statement  of  contributions,  and 
perhaps  that  would  be  the  most  convenient  way 
of  stating  it. 

16.  I  think  probably  it  would.  "Will  you  give 
us  that? — I  have  got  a  comparative  table  of  con- 
tributions for  sick  pay  of  10s.  for  six  months, 
and  5s.  afterwards,  and  10/.  at  death,  in  the  Odd- 
fellows and  in  the  Stroud  Society,  and  not  less 
than  10/.  in  the  Stroud  Benefit  Society,  and  such 
sum  beyond  10/.  as  belongs  to  the  member.  The 
Oddfellows  at  twenty  years  of  age  pay  Is.  bd.  per- 
month,  and  in  the  Stroud  Society  they  pay  2s.^d. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

17.  That  is  the  case  of  a.  young  man  joining  at 
twenty  years  of  age? — Yes,  but  the  payment, 
will  vary  according  to  the  age  as  he  goes  on,  as 
you  will  hear  directly.  At  thirty  years  of  age 
an  Oddfellow  pays  Is.  10<^.,  and  at  Stroud  they 
pay  2s.  4<i.  per  month,  but  the  Stroud  Society 
does  not  vary  its  payment  as  between  twenty  and 
thirty ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rates  of  sickness 
are  so  extremely  similar  between  those  ages  that 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to'  vary  the  rate 
of  payment.  After  thirty  the  rate  of  payment 
varies.  At  forty  years  of  age  the  Oddfellows  pay 
2s.  %d.,  and  at  Stroud  they  pay  2s.  %d.  At  forty- 
four  an  Oddfellow  pays  2s.  lid.,  and  at  Stroud  »■ 
man  pays  2s.  lQ\d.  There  are  no  tables  for  tht 
Oddfellows  (at  least  not  in  the  copy  I  have  of 
their  rules)  for  ages  over  forty-four,  but  at  Stroud 
a  maji  at  fifty  pays  3s.  2d.  and  at  sixty  he  pays 
3s.  Id. 

Chairman. 

18.  Then  according  to  the  figures  you  have 
given  us,  the  subscriptions  to  the  Stroud  Society 
are  somewhat  higher  at  all  the  different  ages 
than  the  subscriptions  to  the  Oddfellows  ? — You 
will  see  that  Oddfellows  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
pay  2s.  lid.,  and  the  Stroud  members  pay  2s.  l^\d. 
We  happen  to  be  a  little  bit  lower  there;  but 
after  that  age  the  Oddfellows  do  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference ;  perhaps  they  will  not  take 
any  member  after  that.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is. 

19.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Stroud  Society  are  higher  than  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Oddfellows,  with  the  exception 
of  that  one  year? — A  little  higher.  I  have  not. 
given  every  year — I  thought  it  would  be  trouble- 
some. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

20.  I  understand  this  Stroud  Society  has  an 
additional  benefit  as  compared  with  the  Odd- 
fellows, namely,  as  regards  old  age  ? — Yes.  I 
said  I  subscribed  on  the  highest  scale,  and  I  was 
asked  what  I  paid.  I  have  always  paid  three- 
times  the  amounts  I  have  mentioned.  Members 
of  this  society  can  subscribe  for  either  a  qua,rteir 
share  or  a  half  share,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
share,  or  a  whole  share  (the  whole  share  is  what 
I  have  been  mentioning),  or  for  two  shares  or 
for  three  shares.  The  benefit  of  the  lowest  class 
is  2s.  Q,d.  a  week  sick  pay,  and  of  the  highest  class. 
30s. 

21.  I  understand 
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Chairman. 

21.  I  understand  from  the  copy  of  the  rules 
which  I  have  received,  that  the  subscriptions  to 
this  society  are  divided  into  seven  different 
classes  ? — ^Yes. 

22.  Beginning  at  a  halfpenny  per  day,  and 
ranging  from  a  halfpenny  up  to  threepence? — 
Yes. 

23.  Class  A  is  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  day  (that 
is  a  half  share) ;  Class  B,  ^d. ;  Class  C,  Id. ; 
Class  D,  l^d. ;  Class  E,  2d. ;  Class  F,  2hd.  ■  and 
Class  G,  M.  ?— Yes. 

24.  Then  I  understand  that  every  member  has 
the  option  of  subscribing  as  he  pleases  in  either 
one  of  these  classes!-^ — IJes,  in  either  one  class 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

25.  "When  you  say  Id.  or  ^d.  that  means  a 
whole  share  or  a.  half  share — that  is  the  test? — 
Yes,  the  scale  in  the  Stroud  Society  is  one  penny 
per  day  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  and  ^d.  per 
month  extra  for  each  year  over  thirty.  Conse- 
quently at  the  age  of  forty  a  man  pays  ^fZ.  per 
month ;  55.  bd.  more  per  annum  than  at  thirty. 
( Jver  forty  the  interest  on  this  sum  due  to  mem- 
bers may  be  charged  to  meet  this  amount.  That 
was  put  in  because  it  was  thought  that  this 
extra  payment  would  be  very  heavy ;  but  I  am 
told  that  in  practice  scarcely  anybody  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it.  They  do  pay  the  whole  increasing 
amount  that  is  due  to  their  age,  and  do  not 
g'enerally  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
interest  on  the  sum  due  to  them  may  be  charged 
with  this  extra  payment. 

Chairman. 

26.  They  allow  the  interest  to  accumulate, 
and  they  pay  the  extra  sum  themselves  ? — Yes. 

27.  I  think  at  this  point  it  wonld  be  con- 
venient if  I  asked  under  what  class,  as  a  rule, 
do  the  members  of  the  society  subscribe? — On 
the  one  share  generally. 

28.  Do  you  mean  the  Id.  share  ? — Yes,  the  Id. 
share.  I  have  the  particulars  of  several  quite 
country  lodges  here.  Here  is  a  lodge  of  ninety- 
one  members,  and  in  the  first  column  I  have  got 
one  member  with  1^  shares,  one  with  3  shares, 
and  one  with  2  shares ;  all  the  rest  are  single 
shares.  I  have  not  got  anybody  below  one  share 
until  I  come  down  to  juveniles  of  sixteen,  four- 
teen, and  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  which  we  have 
six. 

Mr.  Crijyps. 

29.  Have  you  the  statistics  by  you  of  the 
number  of  members  in  the  society  as  a  whole, 
and  the  number  of  shares  held.  It  is  statistical, 
but  I  daresay  you  have  got  that  information? — 
Yes,  I  have  got  that.  On  the  31st  December, 
1898,  there  were  4,997  members'  shares,  and  the 
number  of  actual  individual  members  was  4,43(1. 

Chaiimian. 

30.  So  that  the  great  majority  of  members 
subscribed  under  Class  Q\  which  represents  the 
whole  Id.  share? — -Yes.  Mr.  Holloway  attached 
great  importance  to  the  penny ;  he  said  it  was  a 
simple  figure  that  commended  itself  to  the  work- 
ing class. 

31.  That  represents  how  much  per  month  ? — 
2s.  4d. 
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32.  It  is  taken  as  a  lunar  month  subscription  ? 
—Yes. 

33.  The  scale  being  Id.  per  day  up  to  thirty, 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  I  understand  everybody 
pays  an  extra  ^d.  per  month  ? — Yes,  for  each 
year  of  their  age  over  thirty. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
;^)4.  Below  twenty,  is  there  any  lowei-  pay- 
ment?— Xo,  1  believe  not;  but  they  can  sub- 
scribe for  a  half  share.  I  may  say  that  that  has 
only  just  been  introduced  into  the  society  ;  mem- 
bers were  not  allowed  to  join  below  twentj^  until 
last  year,  and  now  that  alteration  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

35.  Before  last  year  it  was  sixteen,  I  think 
now  the  age  has  been  reduced  to  fourteen  ? — Yes, 
sixteen  was  the  same  as  twenty.  There  is  no 
lower  rate  of  payment  than  what  I  have  men- 
tioned except  by  diminishing  the  share.  If  you 
would  like  another  comparison  of  payments,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  figure  I  have  given  you 
with  regard  to  the  Oddfellows  was  not  strictly 
on  all  fours,  because  in  the  subscription  to  the 
Oddfellows  there  was  no  payment  after  sixty- 
five  except  sick  pay.  But  the  Oddfellows  have 
another  scale  under  which  they  do  give  an 
annuity,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  compare 
their  annuity  scale  with  the  Stroiid  scale. 

Chairman. 

36.  Will  yon  let  us  have  that? — There  is  a 
table  of  the  Oddfellows  for  IO5.  sick  pay,  lOZ.  at 
death,  bl.  member's  wife,  sick  pay  to  cease  at 
sixty-five,  and  an  annuity  of  5s.  per  week  to  be 
then  granted,  and  the  contribution  table  is  as 
follows :  At  the  age  of  twenty.  Oddfellows, 
2s.  4:d.,  Stroud,  2s.  Ad. ;  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Odd- 
fellows, 3s.  3(i.,  Stroud,  2s.  4(^.,  as  before;  at  the 
age  of  forty.  Oddfellows,  5s.  l\d.,  Stroud,  2s.  ^d. 
1  have  also  got  a  table  of  a.  very  successful  Essex 
friendly  society,  the  Dunniow  society,  giving 
10s.  sick  pay,  bl.  at  death,  and  5s.  annuity  after 
sixty-five.  At  the  age  of  twenty  they  pay 
2s.  3^fZ. ;  at  the  age  of  thirty,  3s.  4(i. ;  and  at 
forty,  5s.  bd.  It  is  impossible  to'  produce  tables 
which  are  exactly  comparable,  because  the 
Stroud  Society  does  not  profess  to'  give  an 
annuity,  but  it  professes  to  accumulate  such  a 
fund  as  will  purchase  an  annuity,  while  the 
others  tie  themselves  under  the  obligation  to 
give  a  definite  annuity. 

37.  In  this  case  the  subscriptions  for  the  other 
societies  appear  to  be  considei  ably  heavier  than 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Stroud  vSocietj'  ? — Yes. 

38.  That  is  in  the  case  where  they  subscribe 
for  annuities? — ^Yes.  and  I  think  if  this  was  a. 
hypothetical  society  it  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant point  to  consider  whether  in  practice  the 
theory  could  be  carried  out,  but  I  am  laying  be- 
fore you  what  has  actually  happened  over  an  ex- 
perience that  has  now  become  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  us  to  see  where  we  are  really  going  to. 

39.  What  would  be  the  general  result  to  a 
person  subscribiilg  to  your  society  at  the  rate  you 
have  mentioned  of  Id.  per  day  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  sixty-five? — I  can  only  take  my  own 
example  as  the  actual  fact  which  has  been 
attained. 

G  40.  But 
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Chairman — contin  ued. 

40.  But  you  subscribed  on  the  higher  scale,  I 
think  ? — One-third  of  the  scale  on  which  I  sub- 
scribed, as  I  have  already  said,  would  have  pro- 
duced 25.  6(Z.  in  that  time.  But  you  must  re- 
member this,  that  the  society  has  not  run  its 
period  yet.  No  man  who  joined  at  the  age  of 
twenty  can  yet  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

41.  You  could,  perhaps,  tell  us  the  expectation 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
joins  the  society  at  twenty  with  a  one  penny 
share.  But  before  going  to  that  let  me  ask  you 
this,  there  is  another  difference  in  your  society, 
as  I  gather  from  your  proof,  namely,  that  the 
members  of  the  Stroud  Society  have'  the  option 
of  withdrawing  at  any  time  they  please,  have 
they  not? — Yes. 

42.  On  what  terms  do  they  withdraw  ? — You 
asked  a  question  about  what  a  man  might  expect 
to  have  at  the  age  of  sixty-five :  I  would  like  to 
answer  that,  because  I  did  takci  the  figure  out  the 
other  day  in  order  to  see  what  it  would  come  to. 
A  man  entering  the  society  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age  (the  average  age  of  entry  this  year  is  22"6 
on  257  entries)  would  have,  reckoning  interest  at 
,4  per  cent,  and  the  surplus  fund  added  at  the  end 
of  each  year  at  11.  bs.  (being  35.  below  our  aver- 
age, and  I5.  less  thaa  has  been  added  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years),  130Z.  IO5.  standing  to  his 
credit  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  which  would 
purchase  a  Post  Office  annuity  of  13Z.  IO5.,  or 
5s.  2c?.  per  week. 

43.  That  is  a  subscriber  of  Id.  a  day  ? — Yes,  of 
one  share. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

44.  That  is  all  based  on  the  calculation  of  4 
per  cent.  ? — I  have  taken  it  at  4  per  cent. 

Chairman. 

45.  Then  to  make  it  quite  clear  let  me  put  the 
position  as  I  understand  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  average  date  of  entry  into  this  society  is 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  of 
age  ? — Apparently. 

46.  And  anybody  joining  the  society  and  sub- 
scribing for  a  single  share  at  that  age  would  be 
entitled  by  the  time  he  reached  sixty-five  to  a 
lump  sum  of  130/.  IO5.,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  pension  of  13/.  IO5.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

47.  That  is  assuming  you  can  invest  your 
funds  at  4  per  cent.  ? — It  is  assuming  that  the 
accretions  of  this  society  are  considerably  less 
than  they  have  actiially  been.  The  society  last 
year  earned  4^  per  cent,  iipon  its  investments. 
One  of  its  investments  was  10,U00Z.  in  Consols, 
and  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  rat© 
of  interest  due  to  that,  it  earned  4^  per  cent,  upon 
its  investments.  And  you  will  find  that  the  in- 
surance companies  of  London  are  not  doing  very 
much  worse  than  that  on  the  price  at  which  they 
purchased  their  securities  originally.  If  you 
take  the  securities  at  their  present  value  they 
will  not  pay  anything  like  that.  A  society  I  am 
acquainted  with,  one  of  the  first-class  insurance 
companies  of  London,  whose  accounts  I  saw  only 
last  week,  made  4/.  75.  and  a  fraction  per  cent, 
on  their  securities  at  their  purchased  price,  and 
3Z.  155.  per  cent,  on  their  securities  at  their 
present  pi-ice,  or  something  a  little  over  that. 


Mr.  H edderwiclc—conii'ovLeA.. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  exactly 
what  will  happen  unless  you  take  a  rate  of  in- 
terest that  you  can  calculate  upon ;  you  must 
reckon  upon  some  rate,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  calculation  which  I  have  given  you,  I  have 
reckoned  the  interest  at  ^  pei-  cent,  lower  than 
we  have  ever  made,  and  I  also^  reckoned  the 
annual  accretions — that  is  to  say,  the  surplus 
put  to  the  credit  of  each  member  in  each  year 
at  I5.  below  what  has  been  paid  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  35.  below  the  average  that  has  been 
paid.  The  average  which  had  been  paid  is,  of 
course,  too  high,  because  at  the  beginning  of  the 
society  the  sick  pay  was  necessarily  very  small, 
and  was  a  very  little  burden,  and  thereforei  the 
surplus  was  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
normally  the  case ;  but  considering  that  when, 
the  society  was  formed,  members  joined  at  all 
sorts  of  ages,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  now 
we  have  arrived  at  a.  position  when  our  sick  pay 
maj'^  be  taken  as  normal,  and  when,  therefore, 
the  annual  surplus  may  be  taken  as  normal. 

48.  How  many  years  has  the  society  been  in 
existence  ? — Twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

49.  Is  the  investment  ol  thel  funds  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees  ? — They  must  be  in- 
vested upon  real  property,  or  in  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 
51).  You  have  taken  the  interest  at  4  per 
cent. ;  do  all  your  investments  produce  that  ? — 
We  have  got  investments  which  are  below  4  per 
cent.,  but  the  average  of  the  investments  have 
paid  4|  per  cent,  of  late — they  did  so  last  year, 
and  they  have  done  so  for  some  years  past. 
There  was  a  period  when  they  earned  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

51.  May  I  ask  whether  the  130/  IO5.  of  which 
3'ou  spoke  as  standing  to  a  member's  credit  at 
sixty-five  j^ears  of  age,  must  be  taken  in  an 
annuity,  or  whether  there  is.  any  provisions  as  to 
the  man  taking  the  money  out? — The  rule  is 
that  the  money  belonging  to  a  man  is  to  be  paid 
out  to  him,  or,  at  his  option,  he  may  have  it  con- 
verted into  an  annuity. 

52.  At  the  ag©  of  sixty-five? — Yes.  What 
happiened  in  my  case  was  that  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  was  actually  drawn  for  me,  but  I  said, 
"  No;  I  require  you  under  rule  so-and-so  to  pur- 
chase me  a  Post  Office  annuity,"  and  they  accord- 
ingly did  so. 

Chairrrmn. 

53.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  present 
financial  position  of  your  society ;  have  you  got 
the  last  balance-sheet  ? — Yes ;  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  society  is  that  having  run  twenty-four 
years,  it  has  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  its 
individual  members  68,347/.  13s.  4c?.  It  has,  as 
I  have  told  you,  4,997  members'  shares  ;  so  that 
that  68,347/.  135.  4^d.  has  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  persons  owning  those  shares.  The  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  individual  members  with 
one  share,  according  to  the  number  of  years  for 
which  they  have  been  in  the  society,  is  as  follows  : 
If  they  have  been  in  one  year,  there  is  a  sum 
of  1/.  Gs.  standing  to  their  credit ;  if  they  have 
been  in  two  years,  they  have  21. 12s.  10c?.  standing 
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Chairman — continued. 

to  their  credit.  I  could  give  you  the  figures  for 
each  individual  year,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary.  If  they  have  been  in  ten  years,  the 
amount  standing  to  their  credit  would  be 
151.  18s.  lOd. ;  if  they  have  been  in  twenty  years, 
they  have  got  451.  2s.  6d. ;  and  if  they  have  been 
in  twenty-four  years,  they  have  got  18.?.  2d. 
standing  to  their  credit ;  so^  that  instead  of  draw- 
ing 10^.  at  death  as  in  ordinary  societies,  they 
would,  if  they  had  been  in  twenty-four  years, 
have,  in  case  of  death,  68/.  18.s-.  2^/.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  regard  to  this  society  which  I  ought 
to  mention,  and  that  is  that  ai  man  who  has  beeii 
in  less  than  six  years  would  not  have  10/.  stand- 
ing to  his  credit;  therefore,  he  would  be  worse 
off  than  in  an  ordinaiy  society.  A  man  joining 
an  ordinary  society,  and  beginning  to  subscribe, 
if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  die  within  a  twelve- 
month after  being  in  the  society  six  months, 
would  have  10/.,  but  by  the  rules  of  this  society 
he  would  not  have  10/.  but  would  only  have 
what  is  standing  to  his  credit.  But  by  a^  bye- 
law  which  has  worked  extremely  well,  and 
which  has  been  made  a  rule  in  some  of  these 
societies,  a  levy  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers who  have  less  than  10/.  standing  to  their 
credit ;  that  levy  does  not  appear  in  the  regular 
accounts.  It  does  not  form  any  part  of  the 
general  system  of  accounts ;  it  is  carried  to  a 
seiparate  account,  and  out  of  that  any  defect  of 
payment  is  made  up  to  any  member  who  has 
not  been  in  the  society  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
accumulate  10/.,  or  whose  wife  might  happen  to 
die  before  the  time. 

54.  That  levy  is  invariably  paid  under  these 
circumstances  ? — ^Yes,  for  members  who  have  less 
than  10/.  standing  tO'  their  credit. 

Mr.  HedderwicTc. 

55.  Are  there  many  cases  of  la.psing  members, 
not  from  death,  but  from  other  causes,  within 
a  less  period  than  the  six  years  ? — If  a  member 
desires  to  cease  to  be  a  member  any  longer  he 
gives  notice,  and  he  withdraws  what  is  standing 
to  his  credit ;  but  when  he  withdraws  it,  under 
theirules  of  the  society  he  loses  the  last  two  years' 
accretions ;  that  is,  the  fine  on  withdrawal. 

56.  My  question  was  rather,  whether  there 
were  many  lapsing  members  before  the  period  of 
six  years  has  expired,  not  lapsing  from  death,  but 
from  other  causes,  such  as  withdrawal  ? — I  would 
not  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  who  actually 
withdraw  from  the  society,  but  there  are  a,  great 
many  members  who  withdraw  their  accumula- 
tions, and  I  veiy  much  regret  it,  because  it  de- 
feats one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  society,  which 
was  to  produce  an  old  age  pension,  and,  of  course, 
if  a  member  withdraws  the  fund  which  is  to  pro- 
duce the  old  age  pension,  the  old  age  pension 
cannot  be  forthcoming.  But  as  these  amounts 
standing  to  the  credit  of  individual  members  get 
large  they  are  sometimes  too  much  for  the  mem- 
bers to  resist  the  sight  of ;  they  know  the  money 
belongs  to  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  draw  it, 
and  the  withdrawals  have  been  very  much  larger 
than  I  like.  Of  courses  it  does  not  hurt  the 
society  at  all,  but  it  hurts  the  member  very  much 
indeed,  and  last  year  8,099/.  9^.  8^/.  was  with- 
drawn in  the  way  I  am  speaking  of. 
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ChaiiTnan. 

57.  Notwithstanding  these  withdrawals,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  society  is  in  no 
way  injured,  hwt  that  it  is  the  person  who  with- 
draws who  suffers  by  the  loss  of  pension.  What 
I  want  to  ask  is  this,  on  the  other  hand  does  that 
option,  or  does  it  not  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  society  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  increased  the  popu- 
larity of  the  society  very  much  indeed.  There 
are  two  things  that  have  made  this  society  very 
popular.  One  is  that  instead  of  the  fund  being 
accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stroud  Benefit 
Society,  it  is  accumulating  obviously  for  the 
benefit  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  being  members,  and 
each  member  gets  a  certificate  eveiy  year  stating 
the  amount  he  has  got  in  the  society,  and  these- 
several  amounts  put  together  amount  to  the  sum 
I  have  mentioned,  (i8,000/.,  so  that  a  member 
feels  instead  of  his  getting  10/.  on  death,  and 
having  a  large  sum  of  20,000/.  or  30,000/. 
dangled  before  his  ej^es  not  knowing  who  it  be- 
longs to,  he  knows  exactly  how  much  of  tha.t 
large  fvmd  is  his  own  property. 

58.  It  would  appear,  considering  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  years  that  your  society 
has  been  in  existence,  it  hashad  very  considerable 
success.  Would  j^ou  consider  that  this  power  of 
withdrawing  the  sum  that  is  due  to  a  member  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  success  of  the  society  ? 
— I  think  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  its  success. 
Of  course,  for  one  person  who  draws  out  there 
are  three  people  who  hold  on. 

59.  It  has  the  effect  I  suppose  of  inducing 
people  to  join  the  society? — Yes,  the  members 
feel  that  their  money  is  not  swamped  and  lost, 
it  is  really  a  sort  of  savings  bank. 

60.  Mr.  Woods  wishes  me  to  ask  what  is 
generally  the  reason  for  these  withdi-awals.  Is 
it  that  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  or  what 
is  the  general  reason  of  their  withdrawing  the 
money  before  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty -five? — 
As  in  all  other  human  affairs  the  reasons  are 
very  various.  Some  are  good  and  some  are  bad. 
Tery  often  a  member  draws  out  for  the  most 
excellent  reasons.  A  man  may  have  a  wife  very 
ill,  and  serious  trouble  in  his  house,  and  he 
wants  the  money,  and  he  comes  and  gets  it  out; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  think  he  has  got 
a  better  investment  for  his  money  elsewhere  ;  or 
this  happens,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing his  own  house,  and  he  draws  the  money  out 
to  buy  his  o'vsti  house.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
perfectly  good  reason. 

Mr.  Woods. 

61.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  many 
of  these  withdrawals  were  the  result  of  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  the  payments  ? — I  do  not  think 
so;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  the  question  as 
accurately  as  I  should  like  to  do ;  nobody  could 
llo  so  unless  it  were  the  secretary  or  the  person 
in  actual  contact  with  the  members,  but  I  have 
got  particulars  about  several  lodges  which  per- 
haps I  might  read,  as  they  toi  some  extent  will 
answer  your  question. 

Chairman. 

()2.  Are  those  lodges  branches  of  this  society  ? 
—Yes,  either  of  the  Stroud  Society  or  the  Ciren- 
cester one  or  the  Gloucester  one. 
a  .1  63.  YovjiT 
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•C  hairman — ^co  n  ti  u  u  ed . 

63.  Yaur  society  has  a  number  of  separate 
lodges,  has  it? — It  has  a  number  of  separate 
lodges  for  local  corivenience  only — that  is  tO'  say, 
all  the  lodges  are  parts  of  the  central  society  and 
all  the  funds  are  central. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

64.  They  have  no  separate  accounts  ? — They 
have  no  separate  accounts. 

Chairman. 

65'.  Could  you  state  how  many  different  lodges 
there  are  ? — I  think  there  are  thirty  lodges. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

66.  Could  a  widow  withdraw  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  her  late  husband  at 
his  death? — Yes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

67.  May  a.  member  withdraw  only  such  portion 
as  he  may  require,  and  leave  the  rest  in  ? — I 
rather  think  that  has  been  done,  but  it  is  irregu- 
lar, and  it  is  objected  to,  and  strong  obsei-va^ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the'  effect  that  members 
are  not  allowed  to  withdraw  less  than  the  whole. 

Chairman. 

68.  If  the  rules  were  strictly  adhered  to  a. 
member  woiild  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  less 
than  the  whole? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

69.  If  he  withdraws  the  whole,  does  he  cease 
to  be  a  member  ? — ISTo,  he  may  continue,  but  he 
is  out  of  benefit  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loxjd. 

70.  You  said  that  there  were  two  things  which 
liad  made  this  society  very  popular ;  one  was  the 
certificate  that  is  given  every  year  to  each  mem- 
ber, showing  the  amount  he  has  in  the  whole, 
fund ;  would  you  tell  us  what  the  second  point 
^'as  ? — The  second  point  is  the  power  of  with- 
drawing, and  the  obvious  prospect  that  a  member 
has  of  accumulating  a,  very  large  sum  if  he 
remains  long  enough  in  the  society. 

Chairman. 

Tl.  But  I  understand  that  there  is  some  loss 
connected  with  the  withdrawal,  is  there  not  ? — 
Yes ;  they  lose  the  last  two  years'  accretions. 
Taking  it  at  11.  65.  per  year,  if  a  man  withdrew 
at  the  end  of  three  years  he  would  have  'H.  18s. 
standing  to  his  credit,  but  he  would  havei  to  lose 
21.  12s.  out  of  the  3/.  18.s.,  which  would  be  a  very 
large  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
amount  standing  to  hiscreditwas63Z.,the2/.  125. 
that  he  would  lose  would  not  be  very  serious. 

72.  The  example  of  this  society,  I  understand, 
has  been  followed  to  a.  certain  extent  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  other  societies  have  been  founded 
on  the  same  principle? — ^Yes.  Of  course,  first 
of  all,  when  this  society  began,  there  were  very 
few  members ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there 
were  only  120,  and  then  when  people  began  to 
see  something  of  it  they  began  to  join  it.  The 
society  was  started  in  1875,  and,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  pamphlet  I  have  hac.ded  in,  at  the  time 
Mr.  Holloway  wrote  his  prize  essay  in  1877,  there 
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were  1,000  members,  and  3,500Z.  of  capital, 
whereas  it  has  now  nearly  5,000  members  and 
68,000/.  of  capital.  It  created  some  sensation 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  idea,  was  so  novel 
that  instead  of  putting  into  oiie  big  fund  you 
put  into  a  fund  in  which  you  had  your  own  par- 
ticular share  always  individualised  to  you — the 
idea,,  I  say,  was  sO'  striking  that  pieople  really 
rushed  to' join  the  society.  Xeighbouring  places 
wanted  to  found  lodges  and  join  us,  too.  Mr. 
Holloway  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  trustees,  and  he  consulted  me,  and  I 
felt  I  had  quite  enough  011  my  shoulders  as 
trustee  with  the  society  in  my  own  district,  and 
I  was  not  desirous  to  enlarge  the  responsibility, 
and  I  said  they  had  better  start  their  own  society, 
so  they  started  one  at  Gloucester,  and  I  may  state 
they  have  started  a,  second  one  at  Stroud,  because 
the  society  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  was 
started  in  connection  with  the  Conservative 
Association  of  Stroud,  as  yoiu  see;  it  was  not 
limited  tO'  Conservatives  in  any  way ;  there  are 
heaps  of  persons  of  the  other  political  view  who 
are  members  of  the  society,  but  of  course  it 
would  not  do  to  let  one  side  of  politics  have  all 
the  advantagess  so  the  other  side  have  started 
a  society  too,  and  they  are  doing  just  as  well. 

73.  Is  that  a.  separate  society? — Yes,  a 
separate  society,  only,  of  course,  they  arei  much 
younger.  I  have  here  the  accounts  of  last  year 
of  all  the  societies  that  I  know  of  working  under 
our  rules  ;  they  are  now  twenty-four  in  number, 
with  33,000  members,  and  300,000?.  of  invested 
capital,  and  they  aJl  recognise  the  Stroud 
Society,  which  I  am  speaking  about,  as  the 
original  parent.  They  are  not  tied  together  in 
any  unity  like  the  Oddfellows  ;  I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  they  were. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

74.  Are  these  twenty-four  societies  all  in 
Gloucestershire? — No,  they  are  all  over  the 
country.  At  Birmingham  they  have  got  one 
with  2,400  members,  which  is  five  years  old. 

Chaiiman. 

75.  Will  you  now  explain  to  us  the  organisa- 
tion of  your  society,  and  the  relations  between 
the  central  society  and  the  branches  ? — The  rela- 
tion between  the  branches  and  the  central  society 
is  that  the  branches  are  simply  outliers  doing  the 
business  in  their  own  villages.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  villagers  cannot  come  in  eight  or  ten  miles 
to  the  central  lodge,  and  so  separate  lodges  are 
constituted  with  their  own  officers,  but  so  far  as 
finance  is  concerned  the  whole  of  the  finance  is 
central ;  the  sick  pay  all  comes  from  the  central 
fund;  the  withdrawals  come  from  the  central 
fund ;  the  records  and  accounts  are  all  kept  at 
the  central  fund  ;  and  there  is  a  paid  secretary  at 
the  central  fund,  who  is  the  only  paid  officer 
that  I  know  of  except  the  doctor. 

76.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  there  are  a 
number  of  different  lodges  in  different  villages  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

77.  Each  lodge  has  a  secretary  who  is  unpaid  ? 
— ^Yes,  unpaid.  I  have  some  particulars  about 
the  different  lodges  which  I  might  give  now  as 

they 
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Mr.  Cripps — continued, 
tliey  bear  upon  a  previous  question  asked  me. 
The  secreta-ry  .of  the  Grloucester  Society  tells 
me  that  they  have  2,500  agricultural  labourers 
amongst  their  5,000  members.  I  have  examined 
the  roll  of  several  of  our  quite  country  lodges, 
and  I  find  that  one  with  thirty-nine  members  in 
a  population  of  450  has  ten  agricultural 
labourers  exclusive  of  those  described  as  gar- 
deners and  keepers,  and  all  of  them  paying  for  a 
IO5.  sick  benefit,  in  fact,  full  ordinary  member- 
ship, and  ten  persons  pay  for  superior  benefit. 
Another  lodge  with  ninety-one  membcTs  in  a 
poipulation  of  700  has  thirty-eight  members  at 
15^.  per  week  wages  and. under  (that  is  to'  say, 
none  of  them  over  15.s.  per  week),  and  only  six 
of  them  have  a  less  benefit  than  10s.  TWo  farm 
labourers  have  already  b-M.  to  their  credit,  one 
being  aged  forty-four  and  the  other  forty-six; 
their  wages  are  stated  to  be  lis.  and  155.  Unless 
their  health  should  break  down  another  twenty 
years  in  the  society  will  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  securing  a  very  appreciable  annuity. 
A  lodge  of  the  Cirencester  Society  of  thii-ty-five 
members  has  only  seven  members  with  Avages 
over  15.5.,  twelve  of  these  have  withdrawn  capital 
at  various  times,  thus  using  the  society  more  as 
a  savings  bank  than  as  a  provision  for  old  age. 
Another  lodge  of  the  same  society  has  ninety 
members  and  sixty  of  them  with  wages  of  155. 
and  under,  and  only  one  withdrawal  of  funds. 
"You  will  observe,  therefore,  thcTe  is  a,  remark- 
able difference.  I  expect  fashions  run  in  dift'erent 
lodges — one  lodge  has  got  a  fashion  of  with- 
drawing and  another  lodge  has  not.  Then  there 
is  another  lodge  with  127  members  (in  a  popula- 
tion of  about  800)  consisting  of  twenty-five 
labourers  earning  15s.  a  week  and  under,  and 
thirty-five  factory  hands  with  wages  not  exceed- 
ing 175.,  and  thirty-fivei  artisans  with  wages 
from  245.  to  2G5.,  four  farmers  and  five  publicans. 
Those  are  specimens  of  the  outlying  lodges. 

Chairman. 

78.  I  observe  that  you  mentioned  that  a  num- 
ber of  agricultural  labourers  joined  this  society. 
Have  they  any  difficulty  in  paying  the  scale  of 
Id.  a  day  ? — Apparently  not,  except  in  the  parti- 
cular case  that  I  have  mentioned,  where  in  a 
lodge  of  thirty-five  members  twelve  have  with- 
drawn capital  at  various  times ;  that  is  a  large 
proportion.  They  would  certainly  be  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  that  does  look  like  there 
being  some  difficulty. 

79.  But  with  the  exception  of  that  lodge  is 
there  anything  in  the  figures  or  statistics  you 
have  in  your  possession  to  show  that  there  has 
been  exceptional  difficulty  on  the  part  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  belonging  to  this  society  ? 
—No;  I  think  if  there  was  any  general  diffi- 
culty they  would  take  half  shares  instead  of 
whole  shares,  which  is  much  the  simplest  Avay  of 
meeting  the  difficury. 

80.  Them  may  we  take  it  from  you  that  so  far 
as  your  experience  goes  of  this  society  and  its 
working  it  has  been  successful  even  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  labourers  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
all  classes  join,  and  join  willingly.  They  are 
protected  from  excessive  hardship  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawal.  If  a.  man  gets  into  diffi- 
■culty  what  he  may  do  is  this,  and  sometimes  it 


Chairman — continued, 
is  done  I  know,  that,  being  a  full  share  member, 
he  says  "  I  cannot  keep  up  a  full  share,  I  must 
drop  down  to  a  half  share,"  and  then  he  pays 
only  a  half  of  the  monthly  contribution  that  he 
paid  before,  and  in  that  way  he  meets  the  im- 
mediate difficulty  without  losing  his  member- 
ship. 

81.  Then  you  think  by  those  means  labourers 
and  all  classes  might  avail  themselves  without 
difficulty  of  the  advantages  of  a  society  like  this 
one  y — We  have  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation in  this  society.  We  cover  two  unions, 
Dursley  and  Stroud.  Stroud  has  a  population 
of  41,000,  and  Dursley  I  suppose  we  may  take 
at  about  10,000  or  a  little  more,  and  we  have  got 
5,000  members  in  this  society,  and  there  are 

.  2,700  in  the  society  on  the  opposite  side  of 
politics.  That  is  7,500  members  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  a  little  over  5'0,000,  which  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  population. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

82.  During  what  period  did  the  twelve  with- 
drawals take  place  from  the  particular  lodge  to 
which  you  referred? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell 
you  that. 

8-3.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  transference 
of  a  contributor  from  one  lodge-  to  another  in  the 
event  of  his  removal  ? — Yes,  from  one  lodge  to 
another  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all ;  but  as 
regards  transference  from  one  society  to  another, 
that  is  a.  matter  that  is  being  discussed,  and  it 
would  be  veiy  much  favoured  by  myself  that 
there  should  be  what  I  may  call  a.  unity  which 
would  enable  a  person  to  be  transf eiTed  from  one 
society  to  another  society  with  all  his  funds.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

84.  That  is  not  provided  for  at  present  ? — No, 
not  at  present,  but  it  is  under  discussion.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  will  come 
about. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

85.  If  there  is  no-  provision  now,  what  takes 
place  when  a  workman  who  has  been  contribut- 
ing for  a  number  of  years  to-  a  particular  society 
is  removed  by  the  necessity  of  his  occupation  or 
otherwise  to  another  part  of  the  country? — He 
may  keep  up  his  contributions  in  the  society,  or 
if  he  cannot  do  that  or  does  not  desire  to  do  that 
he  must  withdraw,  in  which  case  he  loses  the  last 
two-  year's'  accretions. 

86.  He  is  fined  to  that  extent  ? — He  is  fined  to 
that  extent. 

Chairman. 

87.  But  you  stated  as  I  understood,  in  an 
earlier  p-art  of  your  evidence,  that  withdrawals 
from  necessity,  from  being  unable  to  keep  up 
the  subscriptions,  were  comparatively  rare? — 
Withdrawals  are  more  common  than  I  should 
like.  Ho-w  many  are  from  necessity  I  do  not 
know.  The  amount  withdrawn  last  year  was 
3,099^.,  which  is  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

88.  But  that  is  the  case  of  the  withdrawal  of 
money,  but  the  withdra-wal  of  membership-  is 
comparatively  rare,  is  it  not? — I  think  that  is 
very  rare. 

89.  I  understand 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

89.  I  understand  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
'n\  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  whether  the  money 
may  not  have  been  aipplied  to  purchase  a  house 
or  start  a  boy  in  life  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

90.  Is  this  society  the  chief  channel  through 
which  the  working  classes  make  provision  for 
sickness  in  the  district  to  which  you  are  alluding? 
— In  our  neighbourhood  it  is  so  almost  entirely ; 
nearly  all  the  other  clubs  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters  do  not  grow — 
they  remain ;  but  all  the  other  friendly  societies 
are  practically  dead. 

Chairman. 

91.  Do  women  belong  to  this  society  ? — There 
ore  two  independent  sO'cieties  in  Gloucestershire 
for  women — one  I  have  not  got  the  figures  of, 
and  the  other  has  742  members  and  4,490Z.  of 
capital.    It  has  been  going  for  several  years. 

92.  But  with  those  exceptions  the  women  are 
not  members  ? — jVo  ;  the  mles  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  women's  societies,  but  there  is  always 
some  difficulty  in  starting  women's  societies  for 
some  reason  or  other. 

93.  Your  sociefty,  I  gather,  differs  from  the 
generality  of  friendly  societies  in  this  respect, 
that  with  regard  to  other  friendly  societies  mem- 
bers can  subscribe  for  sickness  or  for  an  annuity 
at  their  option,  but  in  your  case  they  must  sub- 
scribe for  sickness,  for  a  pension,  and  for  some^ 
thing  at  death  ? — Yes,  there  is  only  one  form  of 
subscription. 

94.  Tlien  again,  in  your  society  the  connection 
with  it  terminates  at  the  age  of  sixty-five? — Yes. 

95.  They  withdraw  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
altogether,  taking  whatever  profit  is  left  to  them 
in  the  form  either  of  a  lump  sum  or  of  a  pension  ? 
--Yes. 

96.  It  is  a  great  difficulty  very  often,  I  believe, 
in  the  case  of  other  friendly  societies  that  they 
have  to  pay  for  a.  pension  after  sixty-five  years 
of  age  in  the  fomi  of  chronic  sickness,  have  they 
not  ? — Yes 

97.  You  escape  that  difficulty  altogether  by 
the  withdrawal  of  your  people  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  ? — -Yes. 

98.  That  is  a  great  distinction  between  your 
society  and  friendly  societies  as  a.  rule  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

99.  May  I  ask  wliether  the  society  undertakes 
the  payment  of  the  pension  or  whether  a  Post 
Office  annuity  is  purchased  as  you  said  was  done 
in  j^our  case;  will  jom  state  what  arrangements 
are  made  when  a  pension  is  claimed  instead  of  a 
lump  sum? — I  am  the  first  member  who  has 
had  an  old  age  pension.  I  have  constituted  the 
society  my  agent  for  the  purpose ;  I  have  given 
them  a  power  of  afttorney  to  receive  it  for  me, 
and  they  have  got  to  pay  me.  But  what  I  should 
like  to  see  done  is  this — for  I  think  the  Grovem- 
ment  might  very  materially  helpi  friendly  societies 
without  running  any  undue  risks  themselves,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  grant  of  these  pensions  if 
they  were  to  adopt  some  such  method  as  this : 
"Without  considering  whether  a  friendly  society 
is  solvent  or  not,  all  they  need  consider  is,  is  that 
society  capable  of  paying  me,  the  Government, 
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the  money  requisite  to  provide  a  pension  for  a 
person  of  a  given  age,  and  they  might  then  con- 
stitute' the  society  their  agent  for  the  p'urpose  of 
administering  that  pension. 

Chairman. 

100.  I  think,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
rather  go  into  that  matter  a  little  later  on  rather 
than  now  ? — Very  well ;  perhaps  I  may  read  the 
rule  with  regard  to  superannuation,  or  death  of 
members,  which  would  answer  Mr.  Hoare's  ques- 
tion. "At  the  age  of  sixty -five  years  each  member 
shall  cease  to  contribute  to  or  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  society,  but  h©  shall  have  the  option  of 
receiving  the  whole  amount  which  shall  be  then 
standing  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society, 
without  any  forfeit  or  deduction  whatever,  or  of 
surrendering  that  amount  to  the  society  in  ex- 
change for  an  annuity  to  continue  during  the 
residue  of  his  life,  at  such  rate'  for  every  pound  of 
the  amount  so  surrendered  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  central  committee  and  the  retiring 
member."  I  may  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  society  itself  should  grant  these  annui- 
ties, because  the  moment  it  did  so  it  would  involve 
itself  in  those  actuarial  calculations  as  to  whether 
its  funds  are  sufficient  or  not,  which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  so  many  societies  from  their  being  im- 
perfectly calculated.  I  do  not  think  any  society 
until  it  becomes  very  larg-e  can  grant  one,  or  two, 
or  three  annuities  properly ;  you  want  a^  very 
large  number  to  average  them  over.  In  my  case, 
I  had  the  right  to  ask  the  society  to  give  me  an 
annuity,  but  I  said,  "  Xo,  do  not  give  me  an 
annuity,  but  buy  me  a.  Post  Office  annuity."  I 
think  that  is  the  safer  way. 

Sir  Jamex  Ranhin. 

101.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  individual  who. 
is  entitled  to  receive  this  lump  sum  has  the  right 
to  ask  the  societj^  to  invest  it  in  any  particular 
form ;  may  he  take  his  choice  of  having  a.  Post 
Office  annuity  at  a  lower  rate,  or  can  he  say,  "  In- 
vest that  money  in  some  mortgage  at  4  per  cent!, 
so  as  to  produce  a  larger  amount,"  taking  the 
risk  ? — That  point  has  not  come  upi  for  practical 
consideration  yet.  I  quite  agree  that  the  rule  as 
it  stands  is  a  little  indefinite.  In  my  particular 
case  I  said  to  the  society,  "  Buy  me  a  Post  Office 
annuitj',"  and  they  went  and  bought  it. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

102.  Any  man  is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  fund 
standing  tO'  his  credit,  and  he  can  invest  it  as  he 
likes  ? — Yes. 

Sir  James  Ranhin. 

103.  Are  they  obliged  to  invest  it  in  some  form 
or  other  if  he  asks  them  to  do  so? — Reading 
this  rule,  I  take  it  they  are  bound  to  do  it.  They 
might  have  given  me  an  annuity  direct  out  of 
their  funds ;  they  might  have  taken  my 
179/.  lis.  lOd.,  and  said,  "  We  wiU  give  you  20/. 
a  year,"  which  on  their  rate  of  interest  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do.  They  could  have  given 
me  a  better  rate  than  a  Post  Office  annuity  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  f or  abenefit  society 
to  embark  upon.  I  should  like  to  point  out  one 
other  advantage  of  this  society  which  is  cognate 
to  what  you  Jiave  been  just  mentioning,  and  that 
is,  that  owing  to  carrying  a  portion  of  its  funds 

t.> 
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Sir  James  Kankin — cbutimied. 
to  the  credit  of  every  member,  it  has  no  liability 
beyond  what  is  standing  in  its  books  to  the  credit 
of  each  respective  member,  and  provided  its 
assets  amount  to  its  liabilities  as  due  to  each  of 
its  members,  it  has  nO'  other  liabilitj^ ;  it  has  no 
actaiarial  liability,  and  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  after  consideration,  has  decided  that 
there  is  nothing  to  value,  and  nothing  which 
requires  a  quinquennial  valuation. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

104.  It  simply  re-divides  the  total  fund  every 
year  amongst  the  members? — ^es,  there  is 
nothing  which  requires  a  quinquennial  valua- 
tion.   There  is  no  contingent  liability., 

Mr  Lloyd- George. 

105.  It  is  not  like  the  Dunmow  Society  ? — No, 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 
100.  What  becomes  of  the  accretions  from 
members  who  have  withdrawn  ;  these  are  not  in 
the  original  calculation  ? — No,  but  they  come 
in ;  they  do  form  part  of  the  capital  Avhich  hasi 
to  be  divided  among  the  members. 

107.  It  is  a  bonus  to  them  ? — It  is  a  bonus  to 
them. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

108.  Might  I  ask  how  they  ascertain  the 
amount  of  surplus  which  has  to  be  divided  ? — 
You  ascertain  the  amount  you  have  paid  out  in 
sick  pay  during  the  year,  and  what  your  expenses 
have  been,  and  those  two  amounts  are  what  you 
charge  the  contributions  of  members  with  during 
that  current  year,  and  everything  beyond  that  is 
surplus,  which  is  divided  among  tlie  shares  as 
they  staiid  in  the  books.  For  instance,  the  con- 
tributions for  the  year  were  9,401/.  The  sick 
list  was  2,241Z.,  and  deaths  were  ()59Z. ;  784/. 
was  paid  to  members  on  attaining  the  age  of 
sixty-five — no,  that  came  out  of  capital.  The 
surplus  for  the  year,  6,490/.,  was  the  sum  which 
remained  after  paying  the  sick  pay,  the  expenses 
of  the  society,  034/.,  the  doctors  052/.,  and  223/. 
to  Reserve  Fund,  and  deaths  are  not  a  charge  on 
the  annual  income  of  the  society ;  the  deaths 
came  out  of  the  capital  funds. 

Chairman. 

109.  In  order  to  summarise  as  nearly  as  I  can 
what  you  have  be'en  good  enough  to  tell  us  this 
afternoon,  I  understand  first  that  membership  of 
your  society  enahles  a  member  tO'  make  provision 
for  pensions  after  reaching  sixty-five  years  of 
age  as  well  as  for  sickness  and  for  death? — Yes. 

110.  He  does  this  by  subscribing  according  to 
one  of  thci  scales  which  are  divided  intO'  seven 
classes,  and  which  range  between  \d.  and  ?>d.  a 
■day  ? — Yes. 

111.  Taking  the  average  subscription  of 
members  at  2s.  4:d.  a  month,  a  man  who  joins  at 
twenty-thiee  years  of  age  can  insure  against 
sickness  till  sixty-five,  and  after  sixty-five  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  lump  sum  of  130/.  ? — - 
Whatever  it  might  amount  to. 

112.  Whatever  it  might  amount  to  ? — I  do  not 
tie  myself  to  130/. — that  is  only  on  a  hypotheti- 
cal calculation. 

113.  But  at  all  events  he  would  be  entitled  to 
a  lump  sum  or  whateveT  it  would  produce  as  an 
annuity.^ — ^Yes. 


ChaiiTnan — continued. 

114.  And  that  is  to  be  at  his  own  option? — 
Yes. 

115.  Then  I  understand  that  he  is  obliged  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five? — Yes. 

110.  He  can  withdraw  at  any  time  before 
sixty-five  ? — Yes. 

117.  By  a>  sacrifice  I  think  you  said  of  two 
years  of  the  profits  which  would  be  otherwise 
due  to  him  ? — Yes. 

118.  By  this  compulsoiy  retirement  at  sixty- 
five  his  claims  on  the  society  cease  ? — Yes. 

119.  And  in  that  way  the  society  is  relieved 
from  chronic  claims  for  sickness  in  old  age? — 
Yes. 

120.  The  society  has  no  liabilities  beyond  the 
profits  which  are  due  under  this  system  to  the 
individual  members  ? — No. 

121.  Would  that  be,  as  far  as  you  can  follow, 
a  fair  svimmaiy  of  the  general  results  of  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  your  society  ? — I  think 
that  is  quite  right. 

122.  Now  I  should  like  to-  turn  for  a  few 
moments  to^  some  other  questions.  I  presume 
you  have  had  before  you  the  Reference  to  this 
Committee? — Sir  Everard  Doyle  has  just  given 
it  to  me. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

123.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  liability 
of  the  society  for  sickness  in  the  current  year  is 
confined  to  the  contributions  of  thecurrentyear  ? 
—Yes. 

124.  And  that  under  any  circumstances,  sup- 
posing that  the  claims  for  sickness  and  fmieral 
benefits  for  any  one^  year  exceeded  the  contri- 
butions during  that  year,  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  deficit  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
accumulated  funds  prior  to  that? — Yes,  there  i^ 
a  rule  that  the  society  have  a  claim  on  the  last 
two  years'  accumulations  in  case  of  any  deficit 
arising. 

125.  But  not  beyond  that? — But  not  beyond 
that. 

120.  The  money  up'  to  that,  with  that  excep- 
tion, belongs  absolutely  to  the  members  for 
division!^ — Yes,  absolutely  to  the  members. 
There  is  an  enormous  margin,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that:  that  margin  would  ever 
be  trespassed  upon.  Members  pay  on  a  share 
3O5.  a  year,  and  1/.  Os.  has  been  the  dividend  at 
the  end  of  every  year  up  to  the  present  time,  or 
not  less  than  1/.  6s. 

127.  But  to  the  question  of  liability  and 
actuarial  calculations  that  you  have  spoken  of 
my  question  is  directed? — But  that  actuarial 
calculation  is  within  a  very  limited  range,  viz., 
what  is  the  possible  sickness  within  one  year ; 
and  our  contributions  are  far  in  excess  of  what 
is  required  for  sickness — so  far  in  excess  that  a 
payment  of  305.  a  year  yields  generally  a  sur- 
plus of  11.  65.  after  paying  the  sick  pay.  Actually 
I  think  the  sick  pay  comes  to  about  8.';.,  and  the 
difference  between  the  22s.  and  the  1/.  65.  is 
made  up  of  other  profits  of  the  society. 

128.  But  the  reason  that  you  are  free  from 
the  actuarial  calculations,  as  you  explained  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  from  a  valuation,  is  that 
each  current  year  has  to  provide  and  is  the  only 
liability  for  providing  the  claims  of  the  sick  list  ? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

129.  Then 
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Sir  Fortescue  Flannery — continued. 

129.  Then,  may  I  ask  you  this  one  further 
question,  how  many  either  old  age  pensioners 
besides  yourself  are  there  in  the  society? — I 
believe  I  am  the  first. 

130.  How  many  have  succeeded  you? — My 
pension  was  only  given  me  last  year. 

131.  There  have  been  none  other  since? — 
There  have  been  none  other  since. 

132.  In  the  twenty-four  S'Ociei;ies  with  33,000 
members  and  300,000^.  odd  all  over  the  country, 
how  many  other  old  age  pensioners  are  there 
besides  yourself? — I  cannot  tell  you.  These 
societies  are  all  too  young  to  have  reached  the 
period  at  which  people  will  think  it  worth  while 
to  commute  their  funds  into  a  pension. 

133.  May  I  take  it  that  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  during  which  this,  the  senior,  society 
has  existed,  it  has  only  produced  one  old  age 
pensioner  ? — Yes.  j 

Mr.  Hedderwick.  ' 

134.  There  is  a  questiion  bearing  upon  these 
questions  of  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  you,  that  is,  whether  the  compulsory 
withdrawal  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  which  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  society,  does  not  affect  the 
age  at  which  members  wish  to  join.  I  should 
think  you  would  have  young  men  and  not  many 
men  of  middle  age  joining  ;  but  I  do  not  know  ? 
— The  Oddfellows  in  their  superannuation  tables 
begin  at  sixty-five. 

135.  But  they  are  not  paid  out  as  your  mem- 
bers are.  I  understand  you  wash  your  hands  of 
a  man  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  Oddfel- 
lows apparently  go  on  paying  for  chronic  sick- 
ness ? — No.  If  their  yiembers  subscribe  on  their 
superannuation  table,  which  I  believe  is  very 
rarely  made  use  of,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  then 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  they  wash  their  hands  of 
them,  except  that  they  grant  an  annuity  in  place 
of  it. 

136.  It  seems  odd  that  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  years'  existeaice  of  your  society 
there  should  be  onlj^oneold  age  pensioner,  unless 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  joined  that 
society  at  a  very  youthful  age.  Surely  one  would 
have  expected  one  or  two  more  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-five? — But  supposing  a  person 
joined  on  one  share,  and  he  had  been  in  up  to 
this  year,  he  would  have  got  63/. — ^he  could  only 
have  63/.  He  will  have  130Z.  or  140/.  if  he 
joins  as  a  young  member.  The  society  has  only 
inn  twenty-four  years  now;  yoii  have  not  had 
time  to  build  up  the  old  age  system. 

Chairman. 

137.  To  get  130/.  he  must  have  joined  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age? — Tlie  society  mixst 
have  been  formed  many  years  before  an  annuity 
could  come  into  existence.  The  purpose  of  the 
society,  as  laid  down  in  the  prize  essay,  was  to 
create  old  age  pensions,  and  in  order  to  create 
old  age  pensions  you  must  have  a  number-  of 
yeai's  passed  over.  At  the  present  moment  only 
twenty-four  years  have  passed  over,  and  I  am 
only  showing  this,  that  what  was  anticipated 
twenty-four  years  ago  is  taking  place,  and  that  a 
fund  is  rolling  up  for  the  benefit  of  each  member 
who  sticks  to  it,  and  joined  young  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  old  age  pension. 

138.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  your 


Chairman — continued, 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  Ref  eremce  to  the 
Committee,  one  point  in  which,  you  will  observe, 
is  that  we  are  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
aged  deserving  poor?— Yes. 

139.  Would  you  say  that  when  your  system 
had  had  time  to  be  sufficiently  established'  that 
object  would  to  a  large  extent  be  accomplished 
by  the  system  of  your  society  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  over  the  area  which  this  society  is  working 
in,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  males,  it  is  covering 
the  ground.  '  The  whole  of  the  thrifty  male 
population  approximately — at  any  rate  the  bulk 
of  the  thrifty  male  population — is  in  this  society, 
and  they  are  rolling  up  this  money  gradually  for 
their  benefit.  When  they  have  been  a  sufficient, 
number  of  years  in  the  society  it  will  produce  a 
very  eft'ective  pension,  provided  of  course  that 
the  rates  of  interest  are  not  seriously  interfered 
with.  People  may  say,  of  course,  that  the  rates, 
of  interest  are  too  high.  The  Dunmow  Society, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  invest  in  the 
simplest  way  in  Government  securities,  and  then 
you  cannot  gelt  more  than  3  per  cent,  at  the  out- 
side. 

Mr  Lloyd-George. 

140.  Their  average  is  3/.  15s.? — I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  high.  We  have  gone  in  for  a 
class  of  small  moi-tgages  specially;  members 
want  to  buy  a  house,  and  they  mortgage  their 
house  to  the  society.  We  have  a  large  mass  of 
those  small  mortgages,  and  on  that  class  of  secu- 
rity you  can  get  a  very  much  better  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  Grovernment  can.  Provided  that 
your  societj^  does  not  get  too  large,  I  think  that 
it  could  be  w^orked  very  well.  I  know  the  Ciren- 
cester Society  does  as  well  with  its  investments 
as  we  do,  and  I  believe  the  Gloucester  one  does, 
too,  and  I  imagine  that  the  opposite  political  one 
does  the  same  thing ;  they  had  a  very  good  divi- 
dend last  year. 

Chairmam.. 

141.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  if  this 
system  prevailed  generally  among  friendly 
societies,  and  had  been  established  a  sufficient 
number  of  years,  in  your  opinion  the  question 
of  old  age  pensions  would  to  that  extent  be 
solved  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very  largely  solved. 

142.  Could  you  suggest  to  us  any  way  in  which 
you  think  that  the  State  could  encourage  this 
systenfr  which  you  think  would  be  desirable? — 
At  one  time  I 'did  think  that  the  State  might 
reasonably  add  something  to  the  funds  of  friend- 
ly societies — that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  the 
age  of  sixty-five  had  been  reached — so  as  to  help 
them ;  but  on  thinking  over  the  question  which 
I  have  thought  over  for  some  few  years  past,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  be 
too  one-sided  an  arrangement  for  the  general 
population  of  the  countrj^  to  accept.  That  you 
should  single  out  one  class  of  society,  viz.,  those 
who  subscribe  to  a  friendly  society,  and  should 
say  that  the  State  would  make  to  them  a  special 
gift  is  a  thing  that  I  think  would  not  work.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  it  would,  buti  donot  think 
that  politically  or  socially  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  or  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
it  could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  - 
there  would  be  too  much  prejudice  against  it. 

143.  Are- 
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C  hairman — contin  Tied. 

143.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  different 
Bills  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions  ? — I  have  looked 
over  them  all ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise 
them  very  carefully. 

144.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
one  or  two  of  them.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
Bills  before  this  Committee  proposes  among' other 
qualifications  that  membership  of  a  registered 
society  for  twenty  ^'ears  should  give  a  title  to  a 
person  belonging  to  that  society  to  a  pension  of 
bs.  a  week  after  the  age  of  siixty-five.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  proposal  as  that  on 
a  society  like  yours ;  would  it  encoiirage  or  dis- 
courage membeirship? — I  think  it  woukl  en-, 
courage  membership  of  the  society. 

145.  You  think,  then,  to  that  extent  it  woiild 
promote  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
140.  Is  that  assuming  that  the  Government 
assurance  was  added  to  what  the  person  had  got 
by  his  own  thrift  ? — That  would  be  equivalent  in 
fact  to  the  Grovemment  saying,  "  The  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  is  3  per  cent.,  and  we  will  practi- 
cally add  2  per  cent,  or  another  3  per  cent,  to 
what  the  society  has  been  able  to  do  for  you 
itself."  That  is  the  way  I  think  a  financier 
would  deal  with  it. 

Chairman. 

147.  Is  that  a  suggestion  which  commends 
itself  to  you  ? — T\  o,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  friendly 
societies,  but  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
State  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  cost,  and 
also  of  the  inequality  that  would  be  created  from 
the  fact  of  one  class  of  investors  having  a  special 
advantage  which  the  other  class  of  investors 
would  not  have. 

148.  You  mean  to  say  that  objection  would  be 
taken  to  the  fact  that  membership  of  a  friendly 
society  was  being  placed  in  a,  very  different  cate- 
gory from  membership  of  or  subscription  to  any 
other  form  of  saving  or  thrift? — ^Yes.  If  I  in- 
vest 100/.  in  consols  why  should  I  not  have  6  per 
cent,  if  I  were  a  worthy  person.  Why  should  the 
investment  of  my  money  in  a  friendly  society 
carry  those  special  privileges. 

149.  But  so  far  as  the  welfare  or  wellbeing  of 
your  society  is  concerned  this  proposal,  you 
think,  would  tend  to  encourage  it  rather  than 
otherwise  ? — Certainly. 

150.  Another  piroposal  that  has  been  submitted 
to  us  in  one  of  these  Bills  is  that  non-receipt  of 
poor  relief  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  either 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  sixty-five,  or 
from,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  or 
some  period  like  that,  should  entitle  a  person  to 
receive  after  sixty-five  years  of  age  a  pension  of 
5'.s.  a  week.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tion of  that  kind  upon  your  society  ? — Thatwoiild 
simply  be  an  extension  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
relief  in  some  form  or  other,  and  would  have  all 
the  disadvantages  which  attach  to  the  somewhat 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

151.  Would  it  tend  to  enoonrage  people  to 
subscribe  to  your  society  on  its  present  terms,  or 
would  it  have  the  opposite  effect,  do  you  think  ? — 
It  would  have  the  opposite  effect  I  should  say. 
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152.  Because,  I  suppose,  the  pension  would  be 
forthcoming  without  the  contributions  which 
are  necessary  in  your  society? — Yes. 

153.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  such  a 
proposal  were  adopte'd  in  legislation  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  future  of  your  society,  and  would 
prevent  people  from  joining  it  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  themselves  ? — It  is  rather  hard  to 
say  what  effect  a  proposal  of  so  sweeping  a  char- 
acter would  have  upon  the  temper  and  mind  of 
the  people.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  wonld 
make  people  less  provident  and  less  self-reliant, 
and  to  that  extent  it  would  discourage  friendly 
societies,  but  I  would  rather  look  upon  that  par- 
ticular proposition,  which  you  are  putting  for- 
ward, not  with  regard  to  how  it  would  affect 
friendly  societies,  but  how  it  would  aft'ect  the 
country  at  large,  and  I  think  that  the  eft'ect  upon 
the  country  at  large  M^ould  be  most  unf  oiiunate. 

154.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
I  believe,  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
have  yon  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  for  some  time. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  I 
know  their  working  generally. 

155.  Among  the  classes  who  avail  themselves 
of  your  society  what  amount  of  pension  would 
enable  people  to  live  in  decent  comfort  so  far  as 
your  experience  enables  you  tO'  express  a.n 
opinion  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  answer — circumstances 
differ  so  enormously.  Five  shillings  a  week  in 
the  country  mig-ht  be  wealth,  while  55.  a  week  in 
a  town  would  be  absolute  misery. 

156.  And  the  siibscribers  to  your  society  come 
from  both  town  and  country  ? — They  come  from 
both. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

157.  They  are  all  in  the  country  districts  ? — ■ 
Yes,  j^ou  could  not  fix  any  definite  rate  which 
would  not  be  wholly  inadequate  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases.  If  jou  had  any  system  of  old 
age  pensions  you  would  have  to  graduate  it  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  people 
have  to  live,  and  I  am  told  now  that  in  London 
the  poor  people  will  not  accept  outdoor  relief  be- 
cause they  are  so  much  better  off  and  more  com- 
fortable in  the  workhouses.  In  fact,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  poor  live  in  great  towns 
are  so'  expensive  and  uncomfortable  that  what  is 
called  the  workhouse  is  really  a  better  and  much 
more  comfortable  place. 

Chairman- 

158.  That  I  believe  to  be  the  case;  but  doea 
it  not  rather  follow  from  what  you  say  now  that 
even  supposing  the  time  had  come  when  your 
society  had  been  established  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  grant  these  pensions  of  55.  a  week  to  a 
number  of  your  subscribers,  that  55.  a  week  might 
be  quite  inadequate  and  insufficient  for  them  to 
live  upon  ? — But  it  would  not  have  destroyed  the 
feeling  of  self-reliance  that  now  exists,  nor  yet 
the  feeling  that  exists  now  in  families  of  children 
for  their  parents.  I  think  that  the  moment  the 
State  stepped  in  and  did  the  work,  children  would 
no  longer  consider  that  they  were  bound  to  take 
care  of  their  parents.  At  the  present  time,  in 
addition  to  Poor  Law  relief,  parents  receive  help 
largely  from  their  children,  and  therefore  the 
small  allowances  that  are  commonly  paid  by  the 
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Chairman — continued. 
Poor  Law  are  made  sufficient  witli  tlie  additional 
ielp  that  the  children  give.  All  that  would  go 
away.  I  think  that  the  condition  of  the  old 
people  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  under  a  sys- 
tem of  State  pensions  than  it  is  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  by  which  they  are  taught  to  rely 
largely  on  themselves,  and  only  upon  the  State 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

159.  Then  it  is  not  only  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  system  of  your  society  that  you  think  the 
subscribers  woull  have  to  rely,  but  also  upon 
other  adventitious  means  ? — I  should  be  sorry 
to  live  upon  55.  a  week  myself,  but  still  a  man 
who  is  thrifty  and  has  built  up  this  provision  for 
himself  is  sure  to  be  respected  in  his  own  family 
and  by  his  neighbours,  and  he  probably  might 
be  very  comfortable  with  that  5,s.  plus  the  other 
things  which  come  intO'  him.  If  you  create  an 
artificial  system  you  will  destToy  all  those  ad- 
juncts of  which  perhaps  we  do  not  take  much 
account  at  the  present  time,  but  which,  I  believe, 
are  very  important  indeed  in  the  lives  of  the  old 
people. 

160.  But  what  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this :  I 
rather  gathered  from  what  you  said  to  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  that,  assuming  that  your  system 
had  been  e.o+ablished  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Stroud  Society  to 
be  in  receipt  of  pensions,  that  to  a  very  great 
extent  would  have  solved  the  difficulty  of  the 
aged  deserving  poor;  but  now  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  they  would  have  to  look  to  something 
else  besides  that? — I  would  say  that  the  5^.  a 
week  granted  by  this  society  or  by  any  friendly 
society — ^the  55.  produced  by  the  reliance  of  the 
man  \ipon  himself — would  go  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther than  the  lis.  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the 
State,  and  which  would  be  a  temptation  to  im- 
providence throughout  the  lives  of  the  lower 
classes.  That  is,  I  believe,  the  direction  in 
which  the  mischief  would  be  done.  I  believe 
that  the  one  55.  is  perfectly  healthy;  I  think 
that  the  State  55.  would  not  be  healthy.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  make  myself  clear. 

161.  Yes  ? — It  is  an  objection  of  principle. 

162.  In  your  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, do  many  piersons,  who  belong  to 
friendly  societies,  come  upon  the  rates  in  old  age 
except  where,  for  instance,  the  society  has  broken, 
doAvn  ? — ?s'o.  We  get  those  cases,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  get  many.  I  was  looking  through  the 
statistics  of  my  Stroud  Union  of  41,000  people, 
and  I  found  that  the  proportion  of  paiipers  there 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  general  population. 
In  Stroud  the  aged  poor  receiving  relief  are  just 
1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which  is  not  a  very 
large  niimber. 

163.  Talking  of  your  Stroud  Union,  what 
would  be  your  opinion  upon  this  point.  Are 
there  mo^TV  old  people  in  the  Stroud  "Workhouse 
who  could  live  outside  of  it  even  if  they  had  55. 
a  week  ? — No,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  are 
not.  Of  the  aged  poor  receiving  relief  in  the 
Stroud  Union  sev^n -tenths  have  out-door  relief, 
and  three-tenths  have  indoor  relief,  and  I  have 
looked  into  thnt  matf'^r  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  either  from  conditions  of  infirmity  or  from 
conditions  o*  imrroviden^p.  the  people  in  the 
workhous'^  co^ld  not  possibly  l>e  out.  The  mass 
of  them  iire  sick,  you  know,  but  those  of  them 


Chairman — continued, 
who  might  otherwise  have  had  outdoor  relief  are 
deprived  of  it,  because  if  you  gave  them  55.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  they  would  be  in  the 
workhouse  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  be  starving. 

164.  I  think  it  was  arranged  earlier  that  you 
would  prefer  to  give  evidence  as  to  who  should 
be  the  pension  authority  in  connection  with  any 
old  age  pension  scheme,  on  the  next  occasion  that 
you  come  here? — I  thought  Mr.  Bickersteth 
might  deal  with  the  whole  thing,  but  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  be  here. 

165.  And  anything  that  you  have  to  say  upon 
the  subject  you  would  rather  say  then? — Yes. 
I  think  that  had  better  stand  over,  if  you  please ; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  policy,  but 
only  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

166.  Does  your  society  have  meetings  of  its 
members  from  time  to  time? — Every  month. 

167.  And  do  the  members  have  a  voice  in  the 
management? — It  is  exactly  like  an  ordinary 
friendly  society ;  the  management  is  done  by 
the  officers  of  the  lodges,  and  they  form  a  grand 
lodge. 

168.  And  those  officers  are,  I  take  it,  elected 
by  the  members? — They  are  elected  in  their 
lodges.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  society. 

Sir  James  Ranlcin. 

169.  Do  you  think  or  do  you  not  that  the  pro- 
mise of  something  which  will  be  done  by  the 
State  when  a  man  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
if  he  himself  has  done  something  during  his 
adult  life,  would  not  stimulate  that  man  to  do 
that  something? — I  have  already  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  friendly  societies  that  it  certainly 
would  stimulate  the  friendly  societies. 

170.  But  supposing  that  a  man  was  asked  to 
do  something  by  way  of  obtaining  an  annuity 
for  himself  in  any  way,  through  the  Post  Office 
for  example,  would  not  a  promise  of  some  pay- 
ment by  the  State  in  old  age  stimulate  his  efforts 
in  adult  life? — My  objection  to  that  is,  not  that 
it  would  not  stimulate  him,  but  that  you  never 
could  support  politically  the  giving  to  one  class 
of  people  a  superior  rate  of  interest,  and  one 
which  is  not  earned  but  is  only  produced  out  of 
the  taxes  which  you  do  not  give  to  everybody,, 
and  you  cannot  give  it  to  everybody. 

171.  But  if  all  persons  were^  allowed  to  do  the 
same  thing,  that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  annuity  through  various  sources,  and 
to  get  the  same  reward  for  it,  is  that  giving  any 
advantage  to  one  class  ? — If  you  or  I  were  allowed 
to  invest  so  much  money  at  six  per  cent,  all  our 
lives,  do  you  mean  ? 

172.  What  I  mean  is,  if  a  person  was  allowed 
to  earn  the  amount  given  by  the  State,  either  by 
a  Post  Office  annuity  or  a  friendlj^  society  an- 
nuity, or  by  an  insurance  office  annuity,  would 
you  consider  that  that  was  giving  a  preference 
to  any  particular  class  ? — Yes,  it  is  giving  a  pre- 
ferential rate  of  interest  to  a  particular  class. 

173.  What  is  the  particular  class  ? — The  class 
that  chose  to  take  that  way  of  investing  money. 

174.  But  is  not  that  a  class  (if  you  call  it  a 
class)  whose  efforts  should  be  stimulated? — I 
should  like  to  stimulate  their  efforts,  but  you 
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Sir  James  Ranhin — continued, 
must  stimulate  tliem  in  a  way  that  will  bear  ex- 
amination, and  I  venture  to  say  that  that  method 
would  not  bear  financial  examination. 

175.  Supposing  that  some  system  of  old  age 
pensions  were  set  up,  is  it  yonr  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  limit  of  income  over  which  a 
person  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
State  payment? — I  am  afraid  you  would  very 
soon  lay  yourself  open  to  fictitious  incomes  being 
created  for  the  purpose  of  earning  the  addi- 
tional interest.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  facili- 
ties that  are  given  by  savings  banks  to  invest  up 
to  a  ce^rtain  amount  are  irregularly  made  iise  of 
by  the  ordinary  investor  investing  sometimes  in 
one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  so 
defeating  the  law;  and  I  think  you  would  find 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  these  in- 
comes which  you  suggest  should  have  a  preferen- 
tial rate  of  interest.  That  is  my  sole  objection 
to  it. 

176.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out  the  limit 
of  a  man's  income  ? — Yes. 

177.  And,  therefoire,  if  there  was  any  enact- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  man  should  only  receive 
the  State  benefit  if  he  had  an  income,  say,  of 
25Z.  a  year,  it  wovild  practically  be  impossible 
that  it  could  be  ascertained  ? — I  think  I  used  the 
word  "  create  "  incomes.  I  think  yoii  would 
have  those  incomes  created  by  outsiders,  benevo- 
lent persons  for  the  benefit  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. 

178.  I  do  not  think  yon  have  quite  gatheired 
my  point.  My  supposition  is  that  an  income 
above  a  certain  amount  should  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  State  grant  ? — Yes  ;  but  what  I  fear 
is  that  you  would  have  incomes  below  that 
amount  created  in  order  to  get  the  special  advan- 
tages attaching  to  incomes  below  that  amount. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  or  I  should  put 
down  2bl.  so  as  to  earn  the  additional  rate  of 
interest  for  ourselves  ;  but  let  me  take  this  sup- 
position, that  if  a  man  has  got  6^.  IO5.,  he  is  to 
have  (SI.  10.s.  from  the  State;  in  that  case  a 
moneylender  or  a  person  who  is  willing  to  lend 
money  may  say,  I  will  let  you  have  Ql.  10s.,  and 
you  shall  pay  me  11.  You  will  have  6^.  IO5. 
from  the  State,  so  that  you  will  get  6?.,  and  I 
shall  get  11.  That  would  be  a  very  simple  method 
of  doing  the  thing,  and  I  think  that  would  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

179.  Or  a  man  with  a  larger  income  might  re- 
duce it  to  the  statutory  limit  in  order  to'  get  a 
pension  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  possible.  I  think 
there  would  be  limitless  openings  for  fraud 
which  would  be  highly  mischievous  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

180.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions ; 
first  of  all  as  regard'  the  Stroud  Society,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  yon  have  been  a 
member.  The  great  mass  of  the  work  in  that 
society  you  have  stated  is  unpaid  work  ? — Yes. 

181.  There  is  only  one  paid  officer,  I  think? 
— That  is  so. 

182.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  saving  which 
has  been  calculated  as  the  effect  of  getting  that 
amount  of  unpaid  work  ? — ISTo. 

183.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  funds  have 
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been  increased  by  the  amount  of  35,000i?.  by 
that  means  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

184.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Stroud  Society  had  been  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  paid  ofiicers  of  an  ordinary  friendly  society 
it  would  have  cost  35,000/.  out  of  the  funds  ?— 
But  is  it  the  rule  that  ordinary  members  of 
friendly  societies  are  paid? 

185.  The  ordinarjr  ofiicers  of  a  friendly  society 
are  paid  ? — You  mean  of  such  a  society  as  the 
Prudential  ? 

186.  Yes  ? — But  not  the  officer  of  an  ordinary 
village  club. 

187.  An  ordinary  village  club  is  a  small  mat- 
ter which  may  break  up-  in  a  year? — But  the 
Oddfellows  are  not  paid,  I  think. 

188.  Mr.  James  Smith  is  the  treasurer  of  your 
society  ? — Yes. 

189.  And  the  calculation  that  he  gives  is  the 
figure  that  I  have  given  as  the  difference  between 
the  unpaid  obligation  or  duty  in  the  case  of  the 
Stroud  vSociety,  and  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
on  the  ordinary  principle  of  paid  obligation  or 
duty? — But  you  see  fortunately  in  England  we 
have  always  had,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  have, 
an  enormous  amount  of  unpaid  work  done  for  us. 

190.  At  any  rate,  you  have  not  calculated  it? 
—No. 

191.  And  I  understand  that  in  your  view  really 
no  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  is  desirable  at  all  ? 
— I  think  it  is  undesirable. 

192.  On  the  ground  that  provision  by  the 
State,  what  you  call  an  unhealthy  provision, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  population. 

193. 1  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  that. 
When  you  came  to  the  question  of  details  about 
it  you  deprecated  the  State  giving  what  is  in 
effect  a  better  rate  of  interest  to  particular  inves- 
tors ? — Yes. 

194.  I  fully  agree  yith  you ;  but  supposing 
that  the  State  were  tO'  give  the  same  advantage  to 
every  investor,  who  at  a  certain  age  had  got  a  par- 
ticular income  quite  irrespective  of  the  form  of 
investment  altogether,  that  objection  would  not 
apply,  would  it? — Yes  it  would.  As  regards  the 
general  mass  of  the  population  those  particular 
investors  would  be  having  a^  special  advantage. 

195.  But  supposing  that  you  were  to  give  to 
every  member  of  the  State  who  saved  up  and  in- 
vested to  a  certain  point  for  the  purpose  of  old 
age  an  additional  advantage? — The  right  to 
have  100/.  invested  at  6  or  10  per  cent.  ? 

196.  Xo,  take  the  case  Sir  James  Rankin  men- 
tioned of  a  man  who  had  earned  half-a-crown  a 
week,  and  is  entitled  to  another  half-a-crown  a 
yeek ;  he  has  got  half-a-crown  a  week  whether  in 
the  Post  Office  or  friendly  society,  or  in  land,  or 
in  any  way :  why  in  that  case^  do  you  say  it  is 
giving  a  preference  to  one  investor  against 
another.  You  do  not  ask  the  form  of  investment 
at  all ;  the  man  comes  and  says  I  have  half-a- 
crown  a  week  ? — Then  that  falls  under  the  other 
objection  that  I  stated,  namely,  that  you  would 
have  fraudulent  incomes  created. 

197.  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  about  that, 
although  I  do  not  go  Avith  you  entirely ;  but  upon 
the  basis  that  I  am  putting  to  you  now,  is  your 
difficulty  one  of  fraud  only  ? — I  think  the  whole 
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system  of  the  Poor  Law  shows  that  whenever  we 
have  tried  to  be  benevolent  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  good.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  strictly  relevant,  but  it  is  woaih  looking  at 
what  did  hapipen.  About  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury we  were  taken  with  a  benevolent  fit,  and  we 
appointed  guardians  (I  belie /e  it  was  the  first 
time  the  word  "  guardian  "  was  used)  to  protect 
the  poor  against  the  harshness  of  the  overseers, 
and  we  kepi  on  amending  those  laws  (the  last 
time  they  were  amended  in  that  direction  was 
about  1815)  until  1832  we  had  a  catastrophe, 
and  had  to  pull  the  whole  thing  up,  root  and 
branch,  beca.use  the  whole  population  was 
demoralized. 

198.  But  I  am  putting  it  to  you  on  rather  a 
different  basis.  Supposing  that  a  man  has  got 
half-a-crown  of  his  own  (I  only  take  a  fictitious 
swm  for  the  purpose  of  my  question),  and  sup- 
posing that  without  giving  any  undue  preference 
to  one  investor  as  against  another,  and  without 
the  difficulties  of  fraud,  you  give  that  man  an 
additional  half-a-crown  a  week,  that  would  not 

•be  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Poor  Law,  would  it  ? — I  would  rather  prefer  not 
to  give  ai  dogmatic  opinion  upon  that  point ;  it 
would  want  a  good  deal  of  consideration  as  to 
how  these  things  work  out. 

199.  I  will  not  press  the  question,  but  if  you 
were  to  give  an  old  age  pension  to  a  man  who 
had  made  no  provision  for  himself  you  would 
come  directly  to  the  old  Poor  Law  evils  again? 
— Yes,  you  would,  certainly. 

200.  And  that  would  in  yoitr  view  (and  I  agree 
with  you)  be  detrimental  to  thrift  and  charaoter  ? 
—Yes. 

201.  But  tlae  other  point  that  I  put  to  yoii,  I 
iinderstand  that  you  would  rather  take  time  to 
consider? — I  think  it  falls  under  the  preferen- 
tial investment  objection. 

202.  Supposing  that  you  were  only  tO'  give  it 
in  case  of  investment  in  a  friendly  society.  I 
appreciative  your  point,  but  supposing  that  you 
give  it  irrespective  of  the  form  of  investment,  I 
do  not  quite  see  where  the  preference  comes  in? 
— I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question  off 
hand. 

203.  Going  back  for  a  moment,  as  regards  this 
Stroud  Society,  there  is  a  small  reserve  fund 
now,  is  there  not? — ^Yes. 

204.  But  that  is  merely  to  meet  the  case  of 
alteration  or  loss  on  old  investments  ? — That  is 
what  it  is  intended  for,  any  possible  loss  on  in- 
vestments. It  might  be  assumeid  that  we  are 
investing  perilously,  so  I  may  perhaps  mention 
that  we  have  gat  this  68,000?.  invested,  and  I 
have  been  trastee  from  the  first,  and  our  total 
loss  in  investments  has  been  under  400?. ;  w© 
have  made  one  or  two  little  misses  now  and  again. 

205.  And  that  would  work  itself  out  in  tlie 
redivisinn  at  the  end  of  the  year? — Yes,  on  the 
reserve  fund  ;  it  does  not  touch  the  members. 

206.  But  supposing  that  in  any  one  year  you 
made  a  loss  and  had  to  redivide  your  funds  it 
would  work  out  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Fortescue  FJannery. 

207.  I  should  like  to  know  how  long  do  you 
anticipate  that  it  would  take  before  there  was 
an  old  age  pension  provided  on  this  system  of 
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your  society  for  all  the  men  of  sixty-five  years  of 
age  who'  might  be  in  need  of  a  pension.  You 
have  told  us  that  after  twenty-four  years  you  are 
the  only  old  age  pensioner? — Yes. 

208.  How  many  more  years  do'  you  think 
would  elapse  before  all  those  deserving  an  old 
age  pension — ^that  is  to'  say,  who  are  not  able  to 
subsist  without  some  help' — would  reach  a  pen- 
sion ? — It  is  a  matter  within  their  own  option. 
Last  year  twenty  members  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  amounts  they 
had  standing  to  their  credit,  but  if  they  had 
been  in  for  twenty-four  years  they  might  have 
had  a  half-crown  pension.  Twenty-four  years 
is  the  whole  length  of  time  that  the  society  has 
run,  and  twenty  members  did  reach  the'  age  of 
sixty-five,  bnt  as  they  had  only  784/.  among 
them  I  take  it  that  they  had  not  beeii  in  twenty- 
four  years. 

209.  Then  would  you  place  twenty-four  years 
as  the  minimum  ? — No.  TWenty-four  years  is 
the  time  since  the  society  was  created.  When 
the  society  reaches  the  age  of  forty  years  then 
the  young  members  will  have  such  a  sum  as  will 
provide  them  with  something  like  a  5s.  p'ension. 

210.  Then  is  forty  years  the  period  of  time 
from  the  establishment  of  further  societies  simi- 
lar tO'  the  one  you  have  spokeai  of  when  an  old  age 
Ijension  would  be  reached? — Yes,  upon  those 
figures,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  young  man  enter- 
ing the  society  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  will 
have  to  be  forty-two  years  a  member  in  order 
to  reach  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  he  would  then 
have,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  130Z.  lOs., 
which  would  buy  him  an  annuity  of  5s.  2d.  a 
week. 

211.  In  other  words,  a  period  of  forty-two 
years  must  elapse  after  the  establishment  of  a 
large  number  of  societies  such  as  the  Stroud 
Society  before  old  age  pensions  would  accrue  ? 
— Yes,  on  this  particular  plan,  but  I  might  men- 
tion that  suprposing  this  scheme  were  to  get  as 
widely  taken  up  as  some  of  us  think  it  ought  to 
be,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Foresters, 
the  Oddfellows,  or  the  great  societies  valuing 
out  their  funds  actuarially  so  as  to  credit  each 
member  with  his  proper  share,  and  you  would 
have  the  thing  almost  directly,  because  they  are 
old  societies. 

212.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  The 
suggestion  is  that  if  the  system  as  you  have 
described  it  to  us  so  clea^^ly  were  widely  adopted, 
an  unreasonable  period  of  time  would  have  to 
elap'Se  before  old  age  pensions  became  generally 
applicable? — Yes,  beginning  at  the  beginning  it 
must  be  so,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  only 
say  that  we  are  growing  towards  that  positiou  ; 
but  I  do  say  this,  that  supposing  the  scheme 
sketched  in  that  prize  essay  were  made  applicable 
to  the  Foresters'  and  Oddfellows'  Societies  (and 
it  could  be),  they  could  value  out  the  liabilities 
of  their  members,  and  credit  each  member  with 
his  proper  share  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  and 
commute  it  at  sixty-five  years  of  age  into  a^  pen- 
sion, and  you  would  have  lots  of  pensions  sup- 
posing that  they  were  willing  to  take  them  ;  but 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  solve, 
namely,  whether  a  person  reaching  sixty-five 
years  of  age  would  sooner  have  his  130Z.  or  have 
his  annuity. 

213.  That 
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213.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  option,  but  it 
does  not  touch  my  question  as  to  hoAv  long  the 
people  generally  would  have  to  wait  before  old 
age  pensions  became  an  established  system  if  the 
basis  of  the  old  age  pensions  was  similar  to  the 
constitution  of  your  society.  Yon  tell  me  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  forty-two  years  ? — 
Approximately. 

214.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  those  who  want 
an  old  age  pension  system  established  promptly 
cannot  look  to  the  sj'stem  of  the  Stroud  Society 
to  establish  them  as  promptly  as  they  wish  ? — 
T'nless  they  have  exercised  such  an  amount  of 
thrift  as  would  enable  them  to  invest  their  money 
or  to  put  their  money  intO'  such  a  society  in  a 
lumpi  sum.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  this. 
Supposing  that  people  who  were  thrif^ty  were 
possessed  at  the  age  of  forty-four  of  50/.  or  GO/., 
they  might  form  themselves  into  a  socieity  and 
put  the  money  in  and  adopt  these  rules,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  they  would  find  they  had 
such  a  sum  as  would  produce  that  annuity. 

215.  That  would  be  limited  to  those  who  had 
that  comparatively  large  amount  of  capital?- — 
Yes,  if  thrift  is  to  begin  now  for  the  first  time, 
it  must  take  forty  years  before  the  benefit  results. 

216.  Upon  any  system  such  as  that  upon 
which  your  society  is  based  ? — Upon  any  system 
whatever  other  than  charity. 

217.  Upon  any  system  other  than  charity  or 
State  contribution — I  call  that  charity. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

218.  I  should  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions 
to  you  upon  this  balance-sheet.  I  see  that  the 
:amount  forfeited  upon  withdravvals  last  year  was 
752/.  ?— Yes. 

219.  That  would  be  a  profit  to  the  society  ? — 
Yes. 

220.  And  I  see  that  the  society  profited  to  the 
extent  of  156/.  on  lapsed  shares  ? — Yes. 

221.  And  the  total  amount  paid  towards  old 
age  pensions  was  784/.  for  the  same  year? — They 
paid  no  old  age  pensions  last  year. 

222.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  payments 
"  Paid  to  twenty  members  on  attaining  sixty- 
five"?— Yes,  784/. 

223.  Therefore,  they  would  make  911/.  profits 
out  of  forfeitures  and  lapses,  and  they  paid  784/. 
to  twenty  members,  and  179/.  for  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  my  annuity. 

224.  If  it  had  not  been  for  those  lapses  and 
withdrawals  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
the  society,  would  it,  to  have  purchased  this  pen- 
sion?— Yes,  it  would. 

225.  Why?— Because  pensions  are  piurchased 
by  members'  own  money,  and  not  out  of  the  con- 
tributions or  profits  of  the  year.  It  made  no 
dift'erence  to  me  what  the  losses  on  sick  pay  were, 
except  as  regards  the  few  shillings,  more  or  less, 
-&i  the  division  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

226.  But  this  sort;  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  society  has  been 
in  existence? — Yes. 

227.  Therefore  the  profit  made  on  lapses  and 
withdrawals  is  part  of  the  profit  of  the  society 
that  is  divided? — Yes,  every  year. 

228.  Therefore  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
-that  these  lapses  and  forfeitures  amounted  to  so 
large  a  sum  there  would  not  have  been  this  profit 
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to  divide  amongst  the  members  ? — Xot  so  large  a 
profit.  I  think  in  the  earlier  years  the  sum  that 
was  divided  was  wholly  dvve  to  profit;  in  the 
later  years  I  think  you  must  put  3s.,  if  you  take 
this  last  year,  to  those  lapses  and  withdrawals. 

229.  At  any  rate,  the  profit  on  lapses  and  with- 
drawals is  greater  than  the  amount  expended 
on  old  age  pensions  ? — No,  that  784/.  is  the 
capital  sum  that  happeaied  \to  belong  Ho  the 
twenty  members.  But  take  myself,  for  instance ; 
there  was  179/.  paid  to  me. 

230.  Is  that  to  be  added  to  the  784/.  ?— Yes. 
I  did  not  die,  but  I  became  65. 

231.  I  want  now  to  confine  myself,  please,  to 
old  age  pensions,  and  what  I  want  to  find  out  is 
this :  Whether  the  profits  made  on  forfeitures 
and  withdrawals  are  not  exaictly  the  amount  paid 
in  the  course  of  that  year  for  old  age  pensions 
and  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity? — Xo,  the 
two  sums  have  no  connection. 

232.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  any  connec- 
tion, but  they  are  about  the  same  amount? — - 
That  is  a  pure  accident  if  it  is  so ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 

233.  But  that  is  a  fact  ? — If  you  will  let  me  do 
the  sum,  I  will  tell  you ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact,  it 
means  no  more  than  that  one  half-crown  is  like 
another  half-crown.  If  you  take  that  752/.  of 
forfeitures  and  the  156/.  of  lapsed  shares,  and  add 
them  together,  and  then  divide  them  by  the  4,997 
members,  j^ou  will  find  how  much  each  member 
profited  by  that  sum.  The  dividend  of  each 
member  was  increased  by  the  156/.,  added  to  the 
752/.,  and  divided  by  4,997. 

234.  However,  I  have  called  attention  to  it. 
Then  3,000/.  was  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  last 
year? — Yes. 

235.  How  many  members  on  the  average — I 
do  not  want  to  tie  you  down  to  a  definite  number 
— would  that  represent ;  about  250  withdrawals, 
I  suppose? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

236.  I  am  just  looking  at  the  figures.  I  sup- 
pose each  member  Avoiild  have  something  be- 
tween 12/.  and  15/.  on  the  average? — No;  I 
imagine  it  is  the  younger  members  who  have 
withdrawn;  but  I  cannot  tell  you. 

237.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  250  at  the  very 
least  ? — -I  should  think  so  most  likely. 

238.  Then  I  find  that  last  year  229  members 
joined? — No,  you  do  not  find  the  number  of 
members  that  joined ;  yovi  find  the  increase  of 
members. 

239.  The  increase  of  shares? — ^Yes;  but  then 
you  have  to  take  out  the  members  that  died  and 
the  members  who  became  65,  and  the  members 
Avho  are  represented  by  the  lapse,  and  then  add 
them  to  the  increase,  and  yon  would  find  about 
the  true  amount  of  new  members. 

240.  You  cannot  tell  me  roughly  how  many 
they  are? — No,  I  cannot. 

241.  Three  hundred,  would  you  say  ? — I  would 
rather  not  commit  myself  to  what  I  do  not  know. 

242.  Do  you  suggest  that  such  societies  as 
these  could  deal  adequately  with  the  question  of 
old  age  pensions  ? — I  think  that  such  a  scheme 
as  this  is  capable  of  producing  and  fostering 
thrift  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  would 
have  no  need  of  old  age  pensions  if  it  were 
generally  adopted. 

243.  But 
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243.  But  I  mean,  taking  tie  circumstances  of 
diiferent  localities  into  account,  do  you  think 
that  societties  like  these  could  cope  adequately 
with  the  problem  ? — I  take  it  that  the  growth  of 
this  society  has  been  very  extraordinary.  It  was 
the  effort  of  one  man ;  it  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence twenty-five  years  ;  it  was  rather  limited  so 
far  as  public  reputaition  goes  to  the  district  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  you  have  16,000  members 
in  Grloucestershire  to  begin  with  ;  it  already  out- 
numbers all  the  benefit  societies  that  ever  existed 
in  Grloucestershire  before ;  it  has  swept  them  all 
up  and  trebled  or  quadrupled  the  members.  If 
you  go  to  Birmingham  they  have  a  society  of 
2,400  members.  And  it  is  not  limited,  you  see, 
to  the  societies  that  started  upon  those  rules. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  benefit  society  that 
thinks  these  rules  are  advantageous,  and  are 
better  (as  I  think  they  are)  than  the  ordinary 
rules,  should  not  transform  itself  by  valuing 
itself  out  actuarially,  and  crediting  each  member 
with  his  share,  according  to  the  time  that  he 
has  been  in,  and  going  on  with  these  rules. 

244.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Stroud  district 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  society  of  this  kind  ? 
— I  do  not  know  why. 

245'.  The  population,  for  example,  is  rather  a 
permanent  population,  is  it  not;  it  is  a  settled 
population  ? — I  should  say  that  it  is. 

246.  It  is  not  a  migratory  popiulation  in  any 
sense  ? — No,  in  that  sense  it  is  rather  permanent. 

247.  Then  what  class  of  employment  do  you 
find  them  in  mostly? — All  classes  of  employ- 
ment; you  have  the  mill  hand,  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  and  everything  between  them. 

248.  But  employment  is  very  regular,  is  it 
not  ? — Strond,  in  my  recollection,  has  never  been 
a  very  prosperous  place. 

249.  And  it  is  not  a  very  poor  place? — No ;  it 
has  never  had  a  boom,  and  it  has  never  been 
very  poor ;  it  is  very  steady  going. 

250.  Tlie  employment  is  very  steady  there  and 
very  regular? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is,  on  the  whole. 

251.  So  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
work  a  society  like  this,  say,  in  an  industrial 
centre,  where  the  employment  is  not  so  regular 
and  not  so  steady? — If  you  have  a  migratory 
popnlation,  the  thing,  of  course,  becomes  impos- 
sible ;  you  could  not  do  anything  by  State  pen- 
sion or  in  any  other  way;  you  could  not  trace 
them. 

252.  So  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  an  indus- 
trial popiulation  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  details  of  an  industrial  popu- 
lation to  know  how  far  the  people  are  fixed,  but 
there  is  a  large  proportion  everywhere,  I  suppose, 
that  are  pretty  well  fixed. 

253.  Then,  again,  you  depend  very  largely,  do' 
you  not,  upon  the  rate  of  your  interest? — Yes. 

254.  And  I  understand  that  in  a  district  like 
Stroud  you  might  get  from  ^  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  our  district  we  eau  get  the  same,  because  it  is. 
an  agricultural  district ;  but  do  you  think  that 
you  could  get  from  4A  to  5  per  cent,  in  a  large 
town  on  a  safe  investment  .P— I  should  think  that 
m  Birmingham  or  in  any  of  those  towns  you 
would  on  house  property. 

255.  Working  class  dwellings?— I  should 
imagine  so ;  I  should  imagine  that  they  would 
be  as  safe  as  they  are  ronnd  Stroud.  You  must 
be  careful,  of  course. 

256.  ^  But  does  it  not  depend  very  much  on  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  locality  at  the  time. 
At  one  moment  a  locality  may  be  prosperous,  or 
even  one  district  in  the  same  town,  and  in  the 
next  year  the  prosperity  of  that  district  may 
begin  to  vanish,  and  then  the  value  of  yonr  pro- 
perty goes  _  down  ?— I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  towns.  I  should 
have  thonght  that  a  careful  investor  in  house 
property  even  in  big  growing  towns  would  not 
lose  his  money. 

257.  vStill,  do  you  think  you  could  get  from  4J 
to  5  per  cent,  in  a  large  town  ? — I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  large  towns  to  be  able  tO' 
say,  but  I  should  have  thought  so ;  I  should  have 
thought  that  if  you  had  an  able  solicitor  to  judge, 
or  a  first-class  auctioneer,  and  an  honest  man  at 
your  back,  you  would  be  quite  safe. 

258.  If  these  societies  became:  general,  and 
you  had  large  funds  to  invest,  do  you  think  that 
it  could  be  done  at  4^  or  5  per  cent.,  supposing  a 
commercial  society  were  formed  ? — I  should  not 
like  at  Stroud  to  have  to  manage  150,000/. ;  it 
would  go  beyond  my  knowledge;  it  is  really 
according  to  thei  conditions  of  your  place  how 
much  you  could  invest. 

259.  If  you  had  large  funds  all  over  the  King- 
dom, it  would  be  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
investments  at  4|  or  5  per  cent.  ? — I  would  not 
be  mixed  up  with  large  investments.  I  have 
taken  the  opposite  line. 

260.  It  would  undoubtedly  take  about  600/.  a 
year  off  your  profits  if  you  reduced  to  3|  per' 
cent.  ? — ^Yes. 
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Monday,  5th  June  1899. 


Members  Present  : 


Mr.  AiistrutLer. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortesciie  Flannery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 
Mr.  Woods. 


The  Eight  Hon.  HENRY  CHAPLIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Henry  Longley,  k.c.b.,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Robert  Fearon,  c.b.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

261.  (To  Sir  Henrij  Longley.)  You  are  Chief 
Charity  Commissioner,  I  think  ? — I  am. 

262.  You  have  ocicupied  that  position  for  a 
good  many  years  ? — Yes,  for  fourteen  years. 

263.  I  understand  the  total  income  applied  by 
the  Commissioners  to  charities  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  other  than  educaitional  purposes  is 
shown  in  the  Parliamentary  return  of  last  year, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Drage ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ?■ — 
Not  quite.  I  might  rather  put  it  this  way  :  all 
that  is  applicable  to  eleemosynary  purposes 
is  shown  in  that  return.  Besides  educa- 
tional piurposes  there  are  what  are  called  general 
purposes,  which  are  not  eleemosynary,  and  not 
educational ;  but  all  that  is  eleemosynary  is 
shown  in  Mr.  Dra>ge's  return. 

264.  It  amounts  to  how  much  altogether? — 
The  figures  are  summed  up  on  the  last  page  of  the 
return,  on  the  back,  and  there  we  see  611,464Z. 
applicable  to  alms-people  and  pensioners,  and 
327, 655^.  applicable  for  "  distribution  to  the 
poor,"  making  a  total  of  939,119Z.  I65.  IQd. 

265.  Of  that  total  sum  I  observe  611,464^.  is 
devoted  to  almshoiises  and  pensions? — ^Yes. 

266.  We  have  the  evidence  you  gave  to  Lord 
Aberdare's  Commission  before  us,  and  we  should 
like  toi  limit  your  evidence  to-day  as  far  as 
possible  to  new  matter,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  tO'  travel  sometimes  over  the  same  ground. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  that  611, 000^.  is 
devoted  to  pensions  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

267.  Youcannotmakethedivision ? — 1  cannot. 
It  could  be  made,  but  only  with  very  great  labour. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  expenditure  in  respect  of 
almshouses  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  amount. 
Many  almshouses  are  of  ancient  foundation,  but 
a  trust  for  pensions  is  a  modem  form  of  charity. 

268.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  number  of 
pensioners  ? — No,  we  have  no  means  of  telling 
that  at  all. 

269.  Besides  the  sum  of  611,000/.  for  alms- 
houses and  pensions  there  is  according  toi  the  re- 
turn 327,655/.  devoted  to  dole  charities  ? — Yes. 

270.  How  do  yon  define  a  dole  charity ;  how 
do  you  distinguish  it  from  a  pension  ? — A  dole  I 
•should  say  is  a  precarious  gift — a  gift  which  may 
x?ome  once  and  need  never  be  repeated,  and,  if  it 
is  repeated,  is  still  precarious,  because  it  is  given 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  from  year  to  year. 
The  essence  of  a  pension  is  certainty — it  is  for  a 
term,  either  for  life  or  for  a.  given  term  of  years ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  difference  in  general 
between  the  amount  of  individual  gifts  in  doles 
and  the  amount  of  individual  pensions. 

271.  These  dole  charities,  I  understand,  have 
often  been  considered  even  by  the  Commissioners 
to  be  of  more  or  less  doubtful  benefit,  have  they 
not? — Yes,  they  have,  indeed. 

272.  And  many  of  them,  I  believe,  have  been 
eonveited  by  schemes  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners into  pensions  ? — They  have  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  that  conversion  is  in  part  due  the 
difference  between  the  figures  in  Mr.  Drage's 
return  in  the  two  columns,  and  the  figures  1 
gave  to  Lord  Aberdare's  Commission. 

273.  I  gather  from  the  memorandum  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  me  that  you  cannot 
make  a  scheme  for  this  kind  of  conversion  except 
on  the  application  of  the  trustees  ? — If  the  charity 
which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  has  an  income 
of  less  than  50/.  a  year  a  scheme  can  be  made  on 
the  application  of  one  trustee  or  any  two'  in- 
habitants of  the  area  tO'  be  benefited,  but  if  the 
income  is  above  50/.  it  can  only  be  made  on  the 
application  of  the  majority  of  the  trustees. 

274.  If  you  had  the  power  would  you  further 
continue  this  process  of  converting  dole  charities 
into  pensions,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  ? 
— I  think  we  should. 

275.  Obviously,  then,  as  I  understand  you 
consider  that  the  sums  at  your  disposal  for  the 
purposes  of  charitj?^  arei  better  distributed  in  the 
form  of  pensions  than  in  the  form  of  doles  ? — 
I  think  so.  When  you  say  the  sums  at  our 
disposal,  the  fund  is  only  at  our  disposal  in  each 
case  in  which  we  get  an  application ;  we  have  no 
general  power  of  disposal  over  the  fund.  But  in 
a  case  in  which  we  have  an  application  made  to 
us,  the  funds  are,  so  to  speak,  at  our  disposal, 
that  is  to  say,  subject  to  negotiations  with  people 
in  the  immediate  locality,  and  subject  to  a  final 
appeal  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  against  our  scheme. 

276.  But  the  funds  that  I  speak  of,  whether 
absolutely  at  your  disposal  or  not,  you  consider 
would  be  better  distributed  in  the  form  of  pen- 
sions ? 
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sions  ? — I  think  so.  The  reasons  were  given  at 
length  in  our  fortieth  report  (for  1892),  an 
extract  of  which  you  have  before  you,  which  can 
be  put  in  if  the  Committee  wish.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  that  extract  here  which  can  be 
distributed  to  the  Committee  if  desired  {handing 
in  the  same).  This  is  a  paper  which  contains  all 
our  reasons  for  the  conclusions  I  have  just  given 
in  my  last  answer.  I  might  refer  to  paragraphs 
22  and  23. 

277.  Would  you  kindly  read  paragraph  22  to 
us  ? — "  These  two  forms  of  relief,  namely,  alms- 
houses and  pensions,  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  old  age,  and  it  is  unnecessaiy 
here  to  enter  further  into  the  question  of  their 
comparative  advantage,  than  to  say  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  almshouse,  in  which  proper 
supervision  and  attendance  are  available,  seems 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have 
no  relatives  capable  of  rendering  them  assistance, 
or  who  are  wholly  disabled,  relief  by  means  of 
pensions,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  more  scope  for 
the  care  of  the  aged  poor  by  their  families,  and 
for  enforcing  those  obligations  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  relatives,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  an  obvious  condition  of  all  relief." 

278.  Now,  will  yon  read  paragraph  23  ? — "  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations apply  only  tO'  sufficiently  endowed  alms- 
houses. In  many  rural  parishes,  cottages  for  the 
most  part  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  if  not  almost 
of  ruin,  bear  the  name  of  almshouses,  though  no 
funds  are  attached  to  them  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  to  the  inmates,  or  even  for  the  repair 
of  the  fabric.  To  place  one  of  the  aged  poor 
in  such  a  house,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case,  without  insuring  the  supply,  from 
whatever  source,  of  an  adequate  mainten- 
ance, would  seem  tO'  be  to  give  the  in- 
mate some  authority  for  living  on  precarious 
alms,  and  to  stereotype  a  condition  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
endowed  charity  to  improve,  by  the  supply  of 
an  adequate  and  fixed  maintenance  from  one  or 
the  other." 

279.  Apart  from  the  almshouses  referred  to 
in  that  particiilar  paragraph,  I  want  to  ask  you 
this  :  When  almspeople  receive  the  shelter  of  an 
almshouse,  generally  speaking,  how  are  they 
maintained  there;  do  they  receive  payment  in 
money,  or  is  provision  for  their  maintenance 
made  by  the  trustees,  or  are  they  maintained  in 
both  forms  ? — ^Almost  without  exception  they 
are  maintained  by  means  of  a  stipend  paid  to 
them,  subject,  I  ought  to  say,  to  a  provision 
which  is  very  general  in  our  schemes — to  this 
effect  that,  "  the  trustees  in  lieu  of  paying  the 
whole  amount  of  the  stipend  to  any  pensioner  in 
money,  may,  from  time  to  time,  expend  the 
whole  or  any  portion  thereof  for  his  or  her  benefit 
as  they  think  fit."  Of  course,  there  might  be 
a  poor  old  man  or  woman  quite  incapable 
of  spending  their  money,  and  incapable  of 
keepdng  it  in  their  pocket,  and  liable  to  be 
robbed  of  it;  and,  therefore,  we  always  give  the 
trustees  power  to  spend  it  for  them ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  tlie  stipends  are  paid  weekly  to  the  inmates. 

280.  In  these  cases  you  speak  of,  old  and  in- 
firm inmates  who  are  unable  to  talie  care  of 
themselves,  who  looks  after  them? — In  many 
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cases  where  the  income  of  the  charity  is  small,  I 
am  afraid  there  is  no  definite  provision  made. 
It  is  our  practice  to  put  into  these  almshouse 
schemes  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
trustees,  if  thej^  can  afford  it,  should  provide 
medical  attendance,  and  should  also  pay  for 
jjursing. 

281.  In  tlie  case  of  those  who  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  the  Avhole  payment  is  made 
in  money? — Yes. 

282.  Is  that  paj^nient  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  themselves  ? — We  never  make  an 
almshouse  scheme,  or  almost  never,  with  a  mini- 
mum stipend  of  less  than  55.,  and,  I  believe,  as  a 
rule  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  we  have  to 
do  with  get  more  than  that. 

283.  I  suppose  the  trustees  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  fabric? — ^Yes, 
that  is  a  first  charge  upon  the  income. 

284.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all  what  is 
the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates  of  these  alms- 
houses to  the  charity,  including  the  payment 
made  to  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
ever  taken  that  out.  It  would  be  a  very  laborious 
work  to  do  so. 

285.  This  Committee,  as  you  Imow,  is  charged 
to  inquire  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  provi- 
sion for  aged  and  deser^ning  poor.  We  have  had 
your  opinion  as  to  doles.  Which  of  the  other 
two  methods  employed  by  the  Commissioners 
do  you  think  the  better — almshouses  or  schemes 
for  pensions  ? — I  think  I  should  like  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  terms  of  the  first  paragraph 
which  I  read  just  now  from  our  fortieth  report ; 
in  certain  cases  almshouses  axe  good,  but,  I 
should  say,  that  to  the  majority  of  cases  pen- 
sions are  better  suited. 

286.  Where  the  recipient  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing use  of  a  pension,  there  you  would  prefer  that 
system  of  the  two  ? — I  think  so.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add  to  that  answer  that  the  pension 
system  is  better  also  in  my  opinion  in  this  re- 
spect ;  that  it  gives  more  scope  for  assistance  by 
the  friends  of  the  pensioners. 

287.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  systems 
combined  do  provide  a,  comfortable  old  age  for 
many  deserving  jDeople? — I  believe  for  a  great 
many. 

288.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  these  charities 
are  very  unequally  distributed,  so  that  one 
parish  may  be  well  provi-ded  for  and  another 
parish  not  at  all  ? — ^That  is  so  ;  and  it  is  the  case 
with  all  endowed  charities,  whatever  their  pnr- 
pose;  they  are  most  unequally  distributed  all 
over  the  country. 

289.  iSo  that  if  provision,  either  by  alms- 
houses or  by  pensions,  was  to  be  made  effectual 
all  through  the  country,  the  gaps  would  have  to 
be  filled  up,  and  it  would  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  other  means  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  proposal  some- 
thing like  that  was  made  in  respect  of  educa- 
tional endowments  by  the  School  Inquiry 
Commissioners.  They  saw  that  educational 
endowments  were  very  unequally  distributed 
over  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  their  great 
report  of  1867,  I  think  it  was,  they  proposed  a 
plan  such  as  you  have  mentioned  for  filling  up 
gaps  by  means  of  rates. 

290.  Have  you  any  power  to  extend  by  scheme 
the  application  of  any  of  your  charities  to  a 
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larger  area  than  that  which  is  indicated  in  the 
orig-inal  trixst? — Our  schemes  under  the  Charit- 
able Trusts  Acts,  of  which  we  are  speaking  now, 
are  all  made  in  execution  of  the  doctrine  of 
cy-pres,  and  if  it  were  found  that  the  original 
area  was  too  small  to  absorb  the  full  benefit  of 
the  charity,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  power 
to  extend  the  area.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
power  we  should  have  technically. 

291.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  an  advantage,  so  to  speak,  to  pool  the 
charities  of  a  considerable  district,  say  a  union, 
or  even  a  county ;  and  convert  them,  by  a 
scheme,  into  pensions  ? — I  think  it  would  in  the 
abstract,  but  I  should  doubt  the  possibility  of 
doing  it  except  by  some  very  stringent  enact- 
ment. 

292.  You  have  no  power  to  do  it,  at  all  events, 
at  piresent? — We  have  no  power  to  do  it  at 
present. 

293.  Now  with  regard  to  pensions,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  exclusively  to 
that  point  ? — Might  I  first  qualify  my  last 
answer  by  a  reference  to  paragraphs  24  and  25 
of  our  40th  Report — merely  by  way  of  expansion 
of  niy  answer? 

294.  Will  you  kindly  read  them  ? — Paragraph 
24  is :  "  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869,  public  attention  had  not  been 
specially  directed  to  the  application,  on  any 
general  principle,  of  Dole  Funds  to  purposes  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  poor.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that,  by  Section  30  of  that  Act,  funds 
applicable,  among  other  purposes,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  doles  in  money  or  in  kind,  were  made 
capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  diversion 
to  educational  purposes.  In  1874  the  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  was 
transferred  to  our  Board.  x\t  an  early  period  in 
the  course  of  the  exercise  by  us  of  that  juris- 
diction, we  formed  the  opinion  that  the  mischief 
incident  to  the  di^tiibution  of  doles  might  be 
srtill  further  diminished,  and  substantial  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  poor,  if  powers,  similar  to 
those  thus  given  in  resipect  of  educational  pur- 
poses, were  conferred  upon  us  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  Dole  Charities  to  other  purposes, dift'er- 
ing,  in  most  cases  less  widely,  and  in  no  cases 
more  widely,  from  those  of  their  foundation  than 
the  educational  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts."  Paragraph  25  is  :  "  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  we  reported  as 
follows  to  your  Majesty  in  page  5  of  our  Twenty- 
third  Eeport  (for  1875') :  '  By  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1869,  the  Commissioners  can,  with 
the  consent  of  the  trustees,  apply  endowments  of 
this  kind '  (that  is.  Dole  Charities)  '  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
they  have  at  present  no  powers  which  would 
enable  them  to  meet  the  wishes  of  any  locality 
for  a  more  advantageous  disposal  of  funds  so  often 
found  to  be  useless  and  even  mischievous  in  their 
present  mode  of  application.  Great  advantage 
would  often  arise  from  the  exercise  of  •  such 
powers,  by  means  of  which,  without  so  complete 
a  change  in  the  objects  of  the  trust  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  devotion  of  the  funds  wholly  to 
education,  useless  or  mischievous  Dole  Charities 
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might  be  utilised  for  objects  conducive  to  the 
material  and  moral  well  being  of  the  poor.'  " 

295.  I  gather,  then,  there  are  various  direc- 
tions in  which  you  think  improvements  might 
be  made,  ,so  far  as  the  distribution  of  these 
charities  is  concerned,  by  further  legislation  ? — 
Certainly. 

296.  Has  legislation  been  proposed  upon  this 
point P — Yes,  two  or  three  times;  in  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  Bills  of  1881  and  1883.  Neither 
of  those  Bills  got  very  far,  but  there  was  a  clause 
in  each  of  those  Bills  with  the  view  of  giving 
effect  to  the  suggestion  there  made.  I  do  not 
think  that  clause  was  ever  discussed  on  its  merits 
in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

297.  When  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
clause  was  introduced  ? — In  the  Bill  of  1883. 

298.  It  has  never  been  tried  since? — No. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

299.  Was  that  a  Government  Bill  ? — Yes,  it 
was  a  Government  Bill ;  th  ey  were  both  Govern- 
raeiit  Bills. 

-'iOO.  Tliere  was  a  private  Bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Rath  bone,  was  there  not? — Yes,  in  1870; 
that  Bill  contained  a  similar  provision.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  that  Bill  had  that  clause 
in  it  or  not.  I  do  not  think  it  had.  The  Bills 
of  1881  and  1883  were  Lord  Selbonie's  Bills. 
Chairman. 

301.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  pen- 
sions, you  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  me 
with  copies  of  two  typical  schemes,  one  for  a 
rural  parish  in  Herttordslnre,  and  the  other  for 
a  London  parish,  the  parish  of  St.  George  the 
Mai-tyr  ;  these  schemes,  I  understand,  are  made 
by  the  Commissioners^ — ^Yes. 

302.  They  are  entirely  responsible  for  them  ? 
— They  are. 

303.  And  for  the  conditiops  laid  down  in  these 
schemes? — Yes,  which  are  the  usual  conditions, 
not  special  to  these  particular  cases. 

304.  When  the  schemes  are  made,  who  are 
they  administered  by? — Bodies  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  these  schemes. 

305.  Trustees  appointed  for  thei  p^urpose? — 
Yes. 

306.  Are  the  trustees  solely  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  scheme,  or  have  the  Com- 
missioners any  say  in  the  matter  ? — The  trustees 
are  responsible,  and  if  complaints  are  made,  I 
think  I  can  indicate  by  reference  to  a  clause  in 
that  scheme  the  extent  of  their  responsibility. 
The  last  clause  in  all  our  schemes  is  this  (I  am 
reading  now  from  Clause  36  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Berkhamsted  Charity) :  "  Any  question  as  to  the 
construction  of  this  scheme  or  as  to  the  regu- 
larity or  the  validity  of  any  acts  done  or  about 
to  be  done  under  this  scheme,  shall  be  deter- 
mined conclusively  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, upon  such  application  made  to  them  for 
the  pnrpose  as  they  think  sufficient."  So  that 
we  are  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal  if  any  difference 
of  opinion  arises  as  to  tlie  administration  of  the 
scheme.  And,  further,  the  trustees  are  bound 
to  send  use  yearly  their  accounts. 

307.  Do  they  send  in  any  report,  as  well  as  the 
accounts? — No,  they  are  not  bound  to  do  more 
than  send  the  acieounts. 

I  308.  Or 
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308.  Or  supposing  tliere  is  reason  to  complain 
of  the  administration  of  a  trust,  can  the  com- 
plainants refer  to  you-' — OL,  yes;  they  some- 
times do. 

■309.  And  then  you  have  power  to  ^tep  in  ? — 
Yes ;  we  have  full  power  to  require  all  the  in- 
formation which  the  trustees  have,  and  we  have 
very  stringent  powers  of  enforcing  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documents — in  fact,  anyone  who  does 
not  produce  a  document  he  has  is  liable  to  be 
committed  for  contempt  of  count,  sO'  that  our 
power  is  quite  full  in  that  respect. 

310.  Supposing  yovi  find  a  complaint  to  be  well 
founded,  what  is  the  action  of  the  Commissioners 
then  ? — Of  course,  we  should  do  all  we  could  to 
induce  the  trustees  to  alter  their  course,  but, 
failing  that,  we  have  no  remedy  in  our  own  hands 
for  redressing  a  breach  of  trust.  Parliament 
has  not  given  us  that  power;  but  we  proceed 
by  certifying  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  would  bring  it  before  the  court  if  he  agreed 
with  us  in  thinking  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  then  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  has  full  power  to  remedy 
all  breaches  of  trust. 

311.  The  Chanceiy  Division  of  the  High  Court 
is  the  appeal  in  the  ease  of  a  breach  of  these  con- 
ditions ? — It  is  the  court  of  appeal  from  our 
schemes,  and  it  is  also  the  court  of  appeal  from 
our  efforts  to  correct  maladministration. 

312.  Have  you  had  many  instances  in  which 
complaints  of  this  kind  have  been  well  founded, 
and  where  trusts  have  been  badly  administered  ? 
— No,  we  have  but  few  cases,  and  certainly 
vcTy  few  indeed  in  regard  to  almshouses  and 
pensions. 

313.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
constantly  had  complaints,  but  where  you  have 
looked  into  the  complaints,  usually  speaking, 
those  that  were  well  founded  have  been  rare? — 
I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  that,  we  have  con- 
stant complaints  in  cases  of  almshouses  and  pen- 
sion charities  ;  complaints  in  those  cases  are  not 
many. 

314.  The  complaints  more  frequently  apply  to 
doles  ? — To  other  charities,  dole,  or  to  educational 
charities,  very  often. 

315.  In  preparing  these  schemes,  you  are 
guided,  I  pi-esume,  by  the  results  of  much  prac- 
tical experience  in  isimilar  cases  ? — Yes,  wehave 
a  great  many  of  these  cases  before  us  every  year. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Commission  we  have  had  these 
cases  before  us  eveiy  year. 

316.  How  long  have  the  Commissioners  had 
the  power  of  making  schemes  for  pensions? — 
Since  18G0. 

317.  During  that  time  I  suppose  a  great  num- 
ber have  been  made  ? — A  great  number.  I  could 
not  say  how  many  for  almshouses  or  pensions. 
I  mentioned  before  a  committee  a  few  years  ago 
that  we  had  then  made  eight  thousand  schemes 
altogether;  but  no  doubt  by  this  time  we  have 
made  10,000  or  12,000  altogether,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  would  be  almshouse  or  pen- 
sion schemes ;  but  I  would  rather  not  make  a 
guess  of  the  number  of  almshouses  or  pension 
schemes. 

318.  The  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  pensions  are  laid  down,  I  see,  in 
Section  32  of  the  London  scheme,  that  of  St. 
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George  the  Martyr? — -Yes.  I  have  copies  of  the 
schemes  here  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  which 
I  will  hand  in.    {Handing  in  the  same.) 

319.  The  paragraph  which  lays  down  the 
conditions  of  pensions  is  paragraph  32.  I  pro- 
pose to  I'ead  it,  and  then  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions upon  it.  "  The  pensioners  shall  be  poor 
persons  of  good  character,  who  have  resided  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 
for  not  less  than  five  years  next  pi'eceding  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  who  have  not  during 
that  period  received  Poor  Law  relief,  and  who 
from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity,  are 
wholly,  or  in  part,  unable  tO'  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  exertions.  Except  in  special 
cases  under  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees 
the  pension'ers  shall  continue  to  be  bond  fide 
residents  in  the  said  parish."  The  conditions, 
you  obsei"ve,  are  five  in  number^ — thei  pensioners 
must  be  poor,  of  good  character,  residents  for- 
five  years  before  the  application  ;  they  must  not 
have  received  Poor  Law  relief  within  that  time ; 
and,  fifthly,  they  must  be  wholly  or  in  part  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions by  reason  either  of  age,  ill-health,  accident, 
or  infimiity.  Now,  the  first  question  I  would  ask 
you  upon  that  is  this.  You  have  no  definition,  I 
think,  of  the  meaning  of  "  poor  "  ? — No  ;  we 
leave  the  trustees  to  satisfy  themselves  of  that. 

320.  That  you  leave  entirely  to  the  trustees  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  exercise  of  their  local  knowledge. 

321.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  they  Avould  con- 
sider to  be  the  test  of  poverty? — No;  we  have 
very  little  information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
these  schemes  are  worked.  Unless  there  is  some 
complaint  we  know  very  little  about  it.  I 
hardly  ever  remember  a  case  of  complaint  that 
the  trustees  were  giving  a.  pension  or  admitting 
to  an  almshouse  people  who  were  not  poor. 

322.  But  those  conditions  I  understand  have 
been  drawn  up^  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves ? — ^Yes. 

323.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  which  is  of  much  value  in  these  conditions, 
but  I  want  to  press  you  a  little  further  upi  on  this 
point  because  I  think  it  cannot  have  escape<l  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners.  Whenyou  speak 
of  poverty  as  a  condition,  is  the  definition  of 
poverty  meant  to  be  insufficient  means  to  main- 
tain themselves  without  assistance?  Is  that 
fifth  condition  which  says  they  are  to  be  "  wholly 
or  in  part  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions,"  intended  to  be  the  definition  of 
poverty  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  meant  to  bear 
upon  the  definition  of  poverty. 

324.  Because  if  that  is  so  it  sf^ems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  an  oversight  in  the  conditions 
unless'  you  can  explain  it,  because  a.  person 
might  be  unable  to  maintain  himself  or  herself 
by  his  own  exertions  owing  to  age,  ill-health, 
infirmity,  or  accident,  and  yet  he  might  have  an 
income  of  his  own? — Tliat  is  pTovided  for  lower 
down,  I  think.  Certainly  if  they  have  some 
income  of  their  own  the  .stipend  would  be  re- 
duced. In  Clause  33  there  is  a  provision  for  that. 

325.  You  leave  it  entirely  to  the  ti-ustees  to 
decide  what  is  or  what  is  not  povei-ty  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I  should  expect  the  trustees  in  dealing 
with  the  qualification  of  poverty  to  take  care 
that  they  (lid  not  give  the  benefit  of  the  charity 
to  anyone  who  had  means  sufficient  to  maintain 

himself. 
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himself.    I  liave  no  reason  to  donbt  that  gene- 
rally they  do  take  that  care. 

■326.  Then  again  as  to  character,  yoii  do  not 
impose  any  positive  test  of  merit  ? — jN^o. 

327.  You  leave  that  also  entirely  to  the 
trustees  ? — Yes,  except  so  far  that  ve  have  that 
provision  aboiit  the  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief — that  is  intended  to  point  in  that  direction, 
to  thrift. 

328.  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  per- 
haps if  I  came  now  to  that  point  of  the  non- 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  five  years  before  the 
application.  Why  do  you  take- the  period  of  five 
years  before  the  application? — That  is  what  we 
have  taken  for  a  very  long  time.  If  I  was  to  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  this  Clause,  which  was 
started  before  I  joined  the  Commission,  I  believe 
it  was  due  to  the  desire  not  to  be  quite  so  strin- 
gent as  the  Court  of  Chancery  used  to  be  in  their 
schemes.  These  schemes  of  ours  are  all  based, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  old  schemes  of  the  Court 
of  Chancerj-,  as  modified  by  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience, and  many  of  those  old  schemes  of  the 
court  made  the  receipt  of  Poor  LaM-  relief  at  any 
time,  however  remote,  a  disqualification.  I  have 
known  schemes  with  periods  of  five  or  ten  years, 
and  speaking  veiy  generally  I  should  think  the 
five  years  had  its  origin  in  a  not  uncommon  pro- 
vision in  the  old  schemes  of  the  court. 

329.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  greater  dis- 
qualification if  the  applicant  had  received  relief 
ten,  fiiM:een,  or  twenty  years  before  lie  made  the 
application.  Surely  it  is;  in  their  later  years 
that  relief  is  most  necessary,  and  most  common, 
is  it  not  ? — But  the  intejition  of  this  clause  is  to 
promote  thrift,  to  encourage  those  who  might 
look  forward  in  their  later  year  to  Poor  Law- 
relief,  to  be  thrifty,  and  to  keep  themselves  off 
the  rates. 

330.  But  as  the  clause  is  drawn  am  I  not  right 
in  saying  it  would  admit  a  person  to  a  pension 
who  had  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  at 
some  period  antecedent  to  five  years  before  the 
application  ? — It  would,  certainly. 

331.  So  far  it  would  not  tend  to  encourage 
thrift  ? — No.  There  perhaps  may  be  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  making  it  more  stringent,  but  this 
is  considered  by  a  great  many  people  to  be  very 
stringent  as  it  is,  and  we  are  not  anxious  to  be 
too  exactting. 

332.  mat  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  have  received  Poor  Law  relief 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  would,  as  a  g^eneral 
rufle  be  a  greiter  disqualification  than  to  have 
received  it  within  fiv?  years  of  the  time  of  appli- 
cation for  a  pension,  which  is  pi-esumably  at  an 
advanced  age? — I  think  perhaps  technically  it 
would  be  so,  but  that  would  be  taking  into 
account  what  happened  a  very  long  time  ago. 

333.  Was  that  point  considered,  are  you  able 
to  say  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  considered  that 
very  closely. 

Sir  Jamea  Ranhin. 

334.  Of  course,  if  you  were  to  go  back  further 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether 
they  had  received  Poor  Lax^  relief? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

335.  When  you  say  a  very  long  time  ago  " 
there  is  no  limit  of  age  here  as  regards  these  pen- 
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sioners? — jVo,  we  have  carefully  avoided  that, 
because  a  man  may  become  a.  cripple  at  forty. 

Chairman. 

336.  Then  the  pension  under  this  scheme  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  unable 
to  maintain  themselves  by  reason  of  their  age, 
infirmity,  ill-health  or  accident? — Yes. 

337.  I  observe  thalt  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
line  as  to  age  ? — Jfo,  that  has  been  very  carefully 
considered,  because  in  many  of  the  old  trusits 
where  age  is  mentioned  we  have  so  often  had 
before  us  hard  cases  where  the  line  has  been 
drawn  at  sixty,  and  a  man  of  fiJty-eight  was 
obviously  more  deserving  of  pension  than  all  the 
other  candidates,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can 
we  have  tried  to  abolish  the  age  limit,  and  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  bring  in 
proper  people^  of  whatever  age. 

338.  That  you  have  decided  upon  as  the  result 
of  practical  experience  ? — ^Certainly. 

339.  I  suppose  because  you  find  that  while  one 
man  may  be  comparatively  young  aaid  vigorous 
say  at  sixty- five,  another  might  be  much  older  at 
fifty-five  or  sixty  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  repeatedly  had 
cases  of  the  latter  sort  brought  before  us  in  trusts 
where  there  was  a  fixed  age. 

340.  Do  I  gather  that  in  the  earlier  schemes 
there  was  a  fixed  age? — Not  in  the  earlicT 
schemes,  but  in  many  of  the 'trust  deeds.  The 
Commissioners  in  their  schemes  have  always  dis- 
couraged a  fixed  ag'e,  and  where  there  was  a  fixed 
age,  and  where  the  tmstees  have  not  strongly 
objected,  we  have  abolished  it. 

341.  You  did  find  that  having  a  fixed  age  re- 
sulted in  many  anomalies  ? — We  did. 

342.  I  am  going  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
more  in  order  to  bring  out  your  information  as 
nearly  as  I  can  in  proper  sequence  with  regard  to 
pensions  :  first  as  to  the  amount  of  your  pensions, 
secondly  as  to  the  distribution  and  the  applica- 
tions for  them,  and  thirdly  as  to  the  selection  of 
the  applicants.  First,  as  to  'the  amount  in  the 
two  schemes  before  us,  I  see  in  neither  case  do 
you  fix  the  amount ;  you  have  a  minimum  and  a 
maximum  ? — I  think  that  is  always  the  case  in 
our  schemes.  I  hardly  remember  a  scheme  in 
which  we  have  absolutely  fixed  the  amount. 

343.  That  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  your 
schemes,  is  it? — In  almost  all. 

344.  In  the  Hertfordshire  scheme  it  is  to  be 
not  less  than  55.  or  more  than  85.  ? — Yes. 

345.  And  in  the  London  scheme  for  the  Parish 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  it  is  to  be  not  less  than 
75.  or  more  than  IO5.  ? — Yes. 

346.  ^Yhat  is  the  reason  of  that  dift'erence  ? — 
Because  there  is  more  money  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former. 

347.  Do  you  mean  more  money  in  the  charity  ? 
—Yes. 

348.  Then  it  is  not  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween town  and  country? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is ;  I  think  if  there  was  a  charity  as  rich  as 
St.  Greorgethe  Maiftyr  in  the  countiy,  if  it  was  a 
very  well-to-do  charity,  we  should  fix  the  limit  at 
7s.,  always  subject  to  the  provision  to  which  I 
referred  just  now  'in  paragraph  33  of  the  St. 
George  the  Martyr  schema,  that  where  a  candi- 
date was  receiving,  say,  half-a-crownaweek  from 
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souroes,  the  trusitees  miglit  g-ive  liim  45.  Qd.  in- 
stead of  the  minimum  of  Is. 

349.  I  thought  perhaps  the  disftinction  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  more  expen- 
sive to  live  in  a  town  than  it  would  be  to  live  in 
the  country,  and  the  Commissioners  had  made  an 
allowance  accordingly  ? — I  will  not  say  that  that 
has  not  had  some  influence,  but  I  think  what  is 
generally  the  moving  cause  is  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  charity. 

350.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  sums 
which  are  named  in  your  other  schemes  are  on 
the  same  kind  of  scale  as  this  ? — Almost  invari- 
ably. Sometimes  we  get  up  to  125. ;  very  rarely 
beyond  that,  exceipt  in  the  case  of  an  old  alms- 
house charity,  where  the  stipends  have  all  along 
been  las  high  as  155.,  but  I  think  155.  is  quite  the 
max!imum,  and  I  do  not  think  in  any  scheme  we 
make  for  converting  doles  into  pensions  we  ever 
go  higher  than  IO5. 

35'1.  Then  may  I  take  it,  genea-ally  speaking, 
that  the  amount  of  your  piensioiis  ranges  between 
55.  and  85.,  and  75.  and  IO5.  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  fair  description.  Of  course,  we  have 
got  many  almshouses,  and  some  pension  chari- 
ties which  are  for  a  special  class,  not  for  the  poor 
— I  am  not  speaking  of  them  now,  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  Committee  are  enquiring  into 
such  cases — ^deoayed  merchants,  widows  of 
olergymen,  and  so  forth. 

352.  In  fixing  these  amounts  have  you  been 
guided  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  probable 
that  within  that  margin  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  granted  could  maintain  themselves  in  reason- 
able 'Comfort? — Yes,  these  figures  have  been 
fixed  with  reference  to  'that  consideration,  and 
we  find  that  trustees,  as  a.  rule,  always  acquiesce 
in  that.  We  have  but  seldom  any  dilference  of 
opinion  between  ourselves  and  the  trustees  as  to 
the  amounts. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

353.  Is  that  plus  the  accommodation  of  the 
almshouse? — It  would  be  so  in  any  case  where 
there  are  almshouses. 

Chairman. 

354.  Do  you  give  as  low  a  sum  as  55.  without 
an  almshouse? — Yes,  we  do. 

355.  Do  you  ever  get  complaints  in  those  cases 
that  that  is  not  sufficient  for  maintenance? — I 
do  not  think  very  often,  but  we  are  very  remote 
from  all  that. 

356.  You  do  not  hear  that  as  a  rule? — No,  we 
are  so  far  from  the  administration.  Generally 
speaking,  where  there  is  that  55.  limit  the  trus- 
tees know  perfectly  well  that  the  55.  is  fixed 
because  we  cannot  help  it;  they  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  charity  very  well,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  .propose  to  raise  it. 

357.  You  mean  it  is  fixed  because  the  funds 
will  not  admit  of  your  giving  more? — Yes,  and 
because  very  often  the  trustees  feel,  and  it  is  felt 
more  strongly  by  the  poor,  that  it  is  invidious 
to  confine  the  charity  too  narrowly.  A  great 
objection  that  is  felt  to  oou  verting  doles  into  pen- 
sion charities  is  that  instea^d  of  benefiting  100 
persons  you  benefit  only  ten,  and  if  you  raise  the 
sitipend  from  55.  to  85.  yoii  make  that  obiection 
still  stronger.  We  never  go  below  55.  if  there  is 
the  money  to  give  ft. 

358.  If  you  had  the  means  you  would  not  piit 
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it  as  low  as  55.  ? — I  think  not;  I  should  like  to 
see  a  minimum  of  75.  or  85.,  but  oiir  hands  are 
tied  very  often  ;  we  have  not  the  funds. 

359.  If  you  fixed  it  at  a  higher  figure  you 
would  largely  limit  the  number  of  recipients  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  always  guarded  by  that  provision  in 
Clause  33  that  the  triistees  are  not  bound  to  give 
the  full  minimum  in  cases  when  it  is  not  wanted. 

Sir  Walter  F oster. 

360.  In  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  do  you 
give  them  both  a.  pension.  Pensions  are  veiy 
rarely  given  for  couples ;  pensions  are  generally 
an  individual  benefit.  Some  almshouses  are  for 
couples,  and  then,  of  course  the  stipend  is  usually 
larger  for  two  than  it  is  for  one. 

361.  But  it  is  not  double  for  two  what  it  is  for 
oue.* — No,  it  is  not  double,  as  a  rule;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  ever  actually  double. 

Chairman. 

362.  You  never  go  below  the  minimum  of  55., 
I  understand  ? — I  do  not  think  of  late  we  have. 
I  will  not  say  that  sometimes  in  a  very  poor 
charity  we  may  not  have  gone  to  4s.,  but  I  think 
our  present  practice  is  5'5. 

363.  You  draw  the  line  at  55.  ? — I  think  so. 
If  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  make  a  55.  pension, 
I  thiuk  we  should  leave  it  alone,  and  wait  to  see 
if  some  other  charity  could  be  brought  in  to 
augment  the  fund. 

364.  So  far  as  you  know  is  it  the  case  that 
with  the  55.  a  week,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  the  recipients  of  the  charity  have  been 
found  able  to  maintain  themselves? — I  cannot 
put  it  higher  than  this  :  I  have  heard  of  hardly 
any  complaint ;  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  the  matter  beyond  that. 

365.  Now,  by  whom  are  these  pensions  or 
stipends  paid  to  the  applicants  ? — ^By  some  officer, 
of  the  trustees ;  very  often,  or  I  may  say  gene- 
rally, it  is  the  clerk  to  the  trustees.  Sometimes 
an  individual  trustee  in  a  small  country  parish 
will  pay  them. 

3()6.  Then  they  are  generally,  I  think  you 
said,  for  three  years  ? — Our  latest  pension  form 
provides  that  the  pension  shall  be  given  for  three 
years  and  be  renewable ;  that,  we  think,  puts 
the  trustees  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  a 
case  in  which  a  pensioner's  deseits  are  not  what 
they  were  when  he  firsit  got  the  pension ;  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  refuse  to  renew  than  to  deprive 
him  of  the  pension. 

367.  It  gives  the  optportunity  of  reviewing  the 
circumstances  imder  which  the  pension  is  being 
received  ? — It  does. 

3()8.  So  that  if  there  has  beeii  any  change  in 
the  circumstances  or  any  default  in  the  condi- 
tions it  makes  it  easier  to  withdraw  the  perision  ? 
— Yes,  it  meets  the  case  of  some  default  in  the 
character  of  the  pensioner,  and  also  of  a  change 
in  his  circumstances. 

■'569.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
these  pensions,  I  understand  that  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tiaistees  to 
publish  a  notice  specifying  two  things  :  First  of 
all,  what  are  the  conditions  upon  which  a  pen- 
sion can  be  obtained  ;  and,  secondly,  how  the 
application  is  to  be  made? — ^You  will  find  the 
form  of  the  notice  at  the  end  of  the  scheme  for 
St  George  the  Martjrr,  at  page  13.    That  is  the 

notice 
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notice  they  are  boi;nd  to  piublisK.      TLe  other 
scheime  has  a  similar  form. 

370.  In  that  notice  you  practioally  repeait  the 
conditions  whiehiar©  given  in  Clause  32? — Yes. 

371.  With  the  statement  that  "  preference  will 
he  given  to  those  who  have  shown  reasonable  pro- 
vidence, and  to  those  who  have  been  longest 
resident  in  the  parish  "  ? — As  between  persons  of 
equal  merit  to  those  who  have  resided  longest  in 
the  parish. 

372.  How  are  the  apiplioaJtions  made? — They 
are  to  be  made  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Clause 
36  :  "  All  applications  for  appointment  shall  be 
made  in  person,  or  in  case  of  physica.1  disability 
in  such  manner  as  the  trustees  may  direct,  to  an 
officer  of  the  trustees,  and  shall  be  made  within 
one  calendar  month  of  the  publication  of  the 
notice  hereinbefore  referred  to." 

373.  They  are  to  be  made  in.  person  if  they  can 
be  ? — Yes,  if  they  can  be. 

374.  Failing  that,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  trustees  ? — Yes. 

375.  Is  the  clerk  of  the  trustees  always  avail- 
able for  these  applications ;  do  the  applicants 
know  where  to  find  him  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  difficulty  as  regards 
that.  In  the  London  case  the  area  is  very  small, 
and  in  "the  country  people,  I  think,  know  those 
things.  I  think  I  have  hardly  ever,  if  ever, 
heard  of  a  complaint  that  the  applicants  could 
not  find  the  proper  officer  to  whom  to  apply. 

376.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
applicants,  they  are  to  be  selected,  I  obseiwe  (it 
is  Clause  38  in  the  St.  Greorge  the  Martyr  scheme) 
only  after  careful  investigation — first,  as  to 
character;  secondly,  as  to  circumstances;  and 
also  after  inquiry  whether  they  have  exercised 
reasonable  providence,  and  into  the  amount  of 
assistance  which  the  pensioners  get  from  their 
relaitives  ? — Yes. 

377.  Who  conducts  all  those  inquiries ;  who 
is  the  inquiry  mad©  by? — That,  as  I  think  is 
mentioned  in  the  paper  I  sent  to  you,  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  have  very  little  information 
indeed.  I  believe  that  very  often  individual 
trustees  take  great  pains  in  such  a  matter  as 
that;  in  other  cases  it  is  left  to  the  clerk.  But 
if  I  might  makei  a  suggestion  to  you  it  would  be 
that  the  Committee  could  .without  much  diffi- 
enlty  obtain  full  information  upon  such  a  point 
as  this  by  examining  a.  trustee  or  one  of  the 
officers  of  trustees  in  London  who  administer 
these  pension  charities  exceedingly  well.  I  am 
prepared  with  one  case  if  the  Committee  would 
like  to  know  it,  and  I  could  give  the  name  of 
the  gentleman. 

378.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  ? — At 
Hampstead  there  is  a  charity  called  the  Wells 
and  Camden  .Charity  where  there  is  a  large 
systems  of  pensions.  Mr.  Bond,  amember  of  this 
House,  is  one  of  the  trustees,  and  I  refen-ed  to 
him  to  know  who  would  be  able  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Committee  a.s  to  such  a  point  as  you 
are  now  asking  about  if  it  was  desired,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  rlerk,  Mr.  Munroe,  not  only 
acts  officially  in  the  administration  of  the  scheme, 
but  takes  a  great  personal  interest  in  it ;  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  these  inquiries  which  are 
prescribed  in  the  clause  the  Committee  are  now 
considering  are  very  fully  carried  out  in  that 
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case ;  and  if  the  Committee  wish  I  can  mention 
other  cases. 

379.  In  this  particular  case  which  you  mention 
they  are  carried  out  partly  by  the  trustees  and 
still  more  by  the  clerk,  I  undersitand  ? — I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Bond  that  the  clerk  takes  a  great 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  is  officially 
charged  with  making  the  inquiries ;  but  also,  I 
believe,  the  trustees  themselves  do  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  matter. 

380.  So  far  as  you  know  they  have  been  able 
to  pursue  those  inquiries  without  any  great  diffi- 
culties ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe  they  pursue  the 
inquiries  in  close  relation  with  the  Charity 
( )rganisataon  Society,  with  which  several  of  the 
trustees  have  relations  themselves,  I  think.  I 
believe  it  is  very  effectively  done. 

381.  Have  they  obtained  elTective  assistance 
from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society? — I 
believe  they  have ;  I  have  never  had  any  official 
information  to  that  effect,  but  from  my  general 
knowledge  I  beiieve  that  is  so. 

382.  For  more  accurate  information  upon  this 
point  you  would  rather  refer  the  Committee  to 
the  fountain  head ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  peopile 
who  make  the  inquiries  themselves  ?■ — Yes,  I 
ran  give  the  Committee  no  direct  information 
that  would  be  worth  having  as  to  how  that  clause 
is  worked.  We  only  hear  when  complaints  are 
made,  and  they  are  very  rarely  made. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

383.  Mr.  Bond  is  also  a  member  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  is  he  not  — He  is  one  of 
the  trustees,  and,  I  think,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  I  mention  that  ease  also  because  there 
they  have  been  at  work  for  some  time.  In  a  case 
like  this  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  that  has  only 
just  commenced  to  work,  the  Committee  would 
not  get  much  information  by  inquiring  intoi  it. 

Chairman. 

384.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
inquiries  have  been,  generally  speaking,  satis- 
factorily conducted  ? — I  know  very  little  to  the 
contrary. 

385.  The  system  has  worked  well  ? — I  think 
so,  on  the  whole,  considering  how  large  the 
system  is. 

386.  You  have  not  heard  it  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  any  consiiderable  difficultieis  ? — No.  W© 
verj-  rarely  hear  about  the  working  except  per- 
haps sometimes  a  complaint  from  some  candi- 
date that  he  or  she  has  not  been  preferred  to 
some  other  candidate ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  deal  with  a  question  of  that  sort,  and  we 
generally  trust  to  the  trustees  in  such  a.  case 
as  that. 

387. 1  observe  that  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  applicants  are  to  be  selected  is  that  they 
have  shown  "reasonable  providence";  whoi 
decides  what  constitutes  or  what  does  not  con- 
stitute "  reasonable  providence  "- — what  is  in- 
tended by  that? — I  do  not  think  we  intended 
to  prescribe  any  particular  test,  but  that  the 
trustees  were  to  inquire  so  far  as  they  could  into 
the  antecedents  of  the  man  or  woman. 

388.  That  is  a  point  again  upion  which  we 
should  have  to  inquire  from  the  authorities  to 

whom 
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wliom  you  have  referred  ? — I  think  so ;  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  get  very  full  and  very  valuable 
information  from  them  upon  that  point.  We 
merely  sketch  out  the  lines  for  the  trustees  upon 
which  they  are  to  work,  and  apply  them  to  in- 
dividual cases. 

389.  I  observe  that  the  pensioners  when  they 
have  been  apipointed  are  subject  to  certain  dis- 
qualificaitions ;  the  first  is  tlie  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief — that  is  in  Clause  41  ? — Yes. 

390.  A  person  who  receives  Poor  Law  relief 
ijjso  facto  removed  from  being  a  pensioner,  is 
he  ?— That  is  so. 

391.  There  is  no  choice  in  that  matter  ? — ^STo. 
We  consider  that  charity  and  Poor  Law  relief 
are  incompatible  in  the  same  person. 

392.  Then  he  is  removed  if  he  is  "  guilty  of 
insobriety";  does  that  mean  being  drunk  upon 
a  single  occasion? — I  do  not  think  we  have 
attempted  to  define  that — we  leave  thait  again  to 
the  trustees.  I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  com- 
petent to  them  to  overlook  one  particular  fauM. 

393.  Then  another  cause  for  removal  is  im- 
moral or  unbecoming  conduct;  that  again  is 
left  to  the  trustees,  I  suppose  ? — It  is,  very  much. 
"  Unbecoming  conduct  "  was  inserted,  I  think, 
because  we  have  sometimes  very  unpleasant  cases 
in  almshouses  where  a  particular  inmate  annoys 
all  the  other  inmates. 

394.  Then  again  there  is  ceasing  to  reside  in 
the  parish  without  leave;  is  that  a  condition 
on  which  you  insist  rigidly  as  a  rule  ? — No,  not 
in  the  case  of  pensioners.  We  think  residence 
is  desirable,  because  if  a  man  goes  far  away  it  is 
difficult  for  the  trustees  to  know  what  lie  is 
doing  and  to  determine  whether  he  is  fit  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  pensioner ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  often  been  represented  to  us  that  it  is  very 
hard  that  pensioner  should  not  go  away  and  live 
in  another  parish  with  a  daughter,  we  will  say, 
and  we  have  allowed  the  trustees  to  waive  the 
rule.  We  think  it  is  better  to  have  the  rule, 
with  power  tO'  make  exceptions. 

395.  Tlien  the  pensioner  is  to  be  disqualified 
also,  I  observe,  if  he  is  found  at  any  time  after 
the  pension  has  been  granted  to  be  in  receipt  of 
a  sufficient  income  from  elsewhere? — That  is  so. 

396.  Vpon  this  point  there  is  another  question 
which  I  omitted  to  ask  you,  it  is  referred  to  in 
Clause  33.  There  I  tmderstand  that  if  a  pen- 
sioner is  found  to  have  some  income  of  his  bwn 
the  pension  given  him  by  the  trustees  is  regu- 
lated accordingly? — The  words  are  these:  "In 
the  case  of  a  pensioner  possessing  a  properly 
secured  income  from  other  sources  or  in  receipt 
of  assistance  from  relations  or  others  amounting 
to  less  than  the  maximum  stipend  allowed  under 
this  clause  the  trustees  may  pay  him  or  her  such 
a  stipend  not  exceeding  the  stipend  which  he  or 
she  would  otheirwise  receive  as  will  make  his  or 
her  total  income  not  more  than  the  said  maxi- 
mum." 

397.  In  your  expei-ience  have  you  found  any 
considerable  number  of  pensioners  are  renioA-ed 
on  any  of  these  grounds  of  disqualification  which 
we  have  just  been  considering? — T  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  heard  of  a  single  case. 

398.  In  all  your  experience,  you  have  .not 
heard  of  a  single  case  ? — I  daresay  there  may  be 
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cases,  but  if  you  ask  me  the  question  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  such  a  case.  I  have 
very  little  doubt  there  were  such  cases. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Lorjd. 

399.  Would  a  change  of  that  sort  be  reported 
to  you  ? — No ;  and,  theref  o're,  I  say  no  doubt 
there  are  such  changes,  but  I  mention  that  as 
showing  how  far  removed  we  are  from  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing* 
of  a  case  of  a  pensioner  being  removed. 

400.  It  is  rather  a  question  for  the  trustees? 
— Yes.  I  understand  the  question  to  refer  to 
pensions. 

Chairman. 

401.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  persons  who  have 
been  selected  for  pensions,  aud  afterwards  dis- 
qualified for  a  breach  of  one  of  these  conditions  ? 
— Yes.  Mr.  Fearon  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to 
confine  my  answer,  as  I  meant  to  do,  to  the  pen- 
sioners. Sometimes  almspeople  are  removed ; 
sometimes  they  become  so  helpless  that  they  are 
removed  to  the  infirmary,  and  the  workhouse,  or, 
not  infrequently,  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum, 
and  so  on. 

402.  That  I  quite  understand.  I  think  I  have 
owAj  one  or  two  more  questions  to  ask.  Would 
you  say  on  the  whole,  from  your  experience,  that 
the  pension  system  works  well,  and  that  it  has 
been  a  great  advantage  to  many  poor  people,  and 
that  generally  it  works  satisfactorily  ? — I  think 
so.  Whenever  we  hear  of  its  working,  we  hear 
of  its  working  vrell. 

403.  Then,  that  being  so,  is  there  any  reason, 
why  a  public  system,  based,  speaking  broadly, 
on  principles  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, 
where  your  system  does  not  apply,  would  not 
be  desirable  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  why  this  system 
sliould  not  be  extended. 

404.  With  the  assistance  of  public  funds  ? — I 
am  hardly  able  to  give  an  ofianion  upon  that 
point.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  confine  my- 
self to  charities. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

405.  In  making  these  schemes  as  regards 
doles  and  other  charities,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  system  of  pensiions,  do  you  find 
much  opposition  in  the  localities? — In  the 
country  we  do^ — ^not  so  much  in  towns. 

40().  In  country  districts  you  do  find  opposi- 
tion ? — In  the  countrj-  districts  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  opposition. 

407.  On  what  g'round  do  they  oppose? — I 
think  the  gi'ound  is  that  which  I  mentioned  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman  not  long  ago,  that  the 
poor  object  to  liave  the  benefit  confined  to  a  very 
small  selected  number  of  their  class.  Dole 
charities  are  spread  over  a  large  number,  and 
pensions,  of  course,  tend  to  concentrate  the  bene- 
fit upon  a  small  number. 

408.  You  think  the  pooi'  people  genera^lly  pre- 
fer having  the  precarious  distribution  of  doles 
from  time  to  time  to  a  system  of  pensions  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor  ?- — I  am  afraid  they  do  in 
the  countay;  we  really  do  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  towns.  In  London  we  have  latelj^  been 
doing  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  converting  doles 
into  pensions,  and  in  other  large  towns  also. 

409.  But 
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409.  Bnt  your  experience,  as  head  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  is  that  this  system  oi  doles 
is  a  more  demoralising  form  of  relief  than  the 
system  of  pensions  ? — ^Certainly. 

-410.  It  is  on  that  account  that  you  have  estab- 
lished pensions  where  jow  have  been  able  to  do 
so  ? — That  is  so. 

411.  Have  you  in  any  case  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  a  scheme  for  pensions  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  it  met  with? — ^Yes ;  I  think, 
indeed  I  am  sure,  there  are  some  cases  in 
\\hich  we  have  not  gone  on  with  a  scheme  after 
it  has  been  published. 

412.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  found  the  local 
feeling  too  strong  ? — ^Yes,  of  late  we  have  been 
inclined  to  do  something  like  this  where  we  have 
had  strong  opposition,  merely  to  give  the  trustees 
power  to  establish  piensions,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  choose,  they  may  go  on  in  the  old  way; 
but  if  they,  or  their  successors,  come  to  a  better 
mind,  as  we  consider  it,  then  they  may  establish 
pensions. 

413.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  thin  edge  of  the  pension  wed-ge  by 
a  permissive  scheme  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  to 
he  the  better  way. 

414.  In  some  of  your  schemes  of  recent  years, 
you  have  had  an  alternative  method  of  distribut- 
tion  ? — ^Yes,  in  a  few  oases. 

415.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  applied  to 
nursing,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  we  have  frequently 
applied  doles  to  nui-sing,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  to  which  I  have  refeirred  from  our 
fortieth  report,  trying  to  make  the  doles  useful 
for  both  sickness  and  old  age. 

416.  Do  you  infer  from  your  experience  that 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  apply  the  proceeds 
of  the  charities  which  haA^e  been  enumerated  in 
the  return  from  which  you  have  quoted  to  a 
general  pension  scheme,  the  opposition  through- 
out the  country  would  be  great? — I  think  it 
would ;  I  feel  almost  certain  of  it. 

417.  You  think  the  popular  feeling  would  be 
against  using  these  local  charities  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  a  general  pension  fund  ? — I  think 
the  poor  would  object  in  the  individual  parishes. 

418.  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  appear 
to  you  that  if  a  general  pension  scheme  were 
established,  either  out  of  State  funds  or  out  of 
State  funds  and  local  funds  combined,  by  means 
of  which  the  aged  poor  would  receive  a  certain 
rate  of  pension,  say,  5s.  or  upwards  a  week,  not 
ex!ceeding  IO5.,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
these  charity  schemes  and  dole  schemes  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  disappear? — Yes,  of  course,  if 
iu  this  particular  parish  to  which  this  scheme 
applies,  there  were  pensions  for  all  the  poor,  this 
sch  eme  would  clearly  not  be  required. 

419.  I  g*ather  that  in  your  opinion  the  doing 
away  with  the  system  of  doles  would  not  be  any 
serious  injury  to  the  people  in  the  district  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  quite  follow  the  question. 

420.  The  system  of  doles,  you  admit,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  general  well-being  of  a  district  ? 
— I  quite  admit  that. 

421.  Therefore,  if  there  exists  a  provision  for 
old  age  in  the  shape  of  State  pensions,  doing  away 
with  doles  would  not  be  a  serious  calamity  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would.  I  always  consider  that  the 
real  good  that  doles  can  doasagiftonaparticular 
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emergency,  can  generally  be  got  from  private 
charity,  if  it  is  really  wanted. 

422.  And  private  charity  would  be  more  able 
to  do  that  when  a  pension  is  provided  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  LecTcy. 

423.  Doles  are  given  quite  irrespective  of  the 
qualiticatious  which  are  required  for  pensions  ? 
— Yes,  quite;  they  are  given  quite  indiscrimi- 
nately. There  are  three  typical  cases  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  extract  from  our  fortieth  report 
that  will  show  how  indiscriminately  they  are 
given. 

Sir  V/ alter  Foster. 

424.  The  abolition  of  dole  charities  not  being 
a  serious  injury  to  any  locality  in  your  opinion, 
with  the  establishment  of  pensions  providing  for 
some  of  the  most  deserving  cases  in  the  district, 
may  I  take  it  there  would  not  be  any  very  serious 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  absorption  of  these 
charities  in  a  pension  scheme? — 1  think  there 
would  be  some  objection  felt  until  the  poor  are 
educated  up  to  that  point. 

425.  I  do  not  mean  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
but  taking  it  from  your  point  of  view  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  should  like  to  part  with  doles  alto- 
gether, because  doles  may  be  turned  to  other 
useful  purposes  besides  piensions,  particularly 
nursing.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  fund 
disappear  from  the  sei-vice  of  nursing. 

426.  You  would  still  like  some  of  these  funds 
to  be  applicable  in  certain  useful  directions  ? — I 
think  they  could  all  be  applied  in  very  useful 
directions. 

427.  But  to  apply  them  even  in  these  useful 
directions  excites  local  objection? — Yes;  the 
local  objection  is  because  of  the  concentration 
of  the  relief  on  a  smaller  nu^mber. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

428.  Before  you  can  deal  wi{h  the  charities 
for  these  purposes  you  have  to  be  satisfied,  have 
you  not,  that  the  gross  annual  income  does  not 
exceed  50i?. — that  is  to  say,  you  cannot  interfere, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  trusJtees,  if  the 
income  is  above  that  limit? — We  can  make  a 
scheme  either  over  or  under  50/.,  but  where  the 
income  of  the  charity  dealt  with  is  ovei-  50/.  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

429.  Are  there  many  dole  charities  above  the 
50Z.  limit  which,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  dealt 
with  advantageously,  where  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  has  been  refused  ? — Yes,  a  good  many. 

430.  A  Bill  was  brought  before  Parliament  in 
several  successive  years  to  raise  ih.e  5'0/.  limit, 
was  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  the  Bills  which  I  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  answer. 

431.  And  more  recently  than  that,  were  there 
not  Bills  brought  in  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  the  late 
Member  for  Liverpool? — There  were  two  Bills 
brought  in  by  the  Government,  and  a  third  Bill 
in  1870  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  with  that  object. 

432.  To  what  limit  did  those  Bills  propose  to 
i-aise  the  50/.  ? — All  the  Bills  proposed  the 
general  abolition  of  any  limit  as  regards  income, 
subject  to  the  retention  of  the  50/.  limit  in  a  few 
cases,  e.g.,  schemes  amending  schemes  made  by 
the  coui"t  or  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
and  schemes  for  charities  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic worship. 

433.  Would 
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433.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  raising  the 
limit  F — Yes. 

434.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opiposition,  was 
there  not,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  to  raising 
the  limit? — Yes,  there  was. 

435.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
I'easons  were,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — I  think  the 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  the  larger  chari- 
ties, particularly  the  Endowed  Hospitals  of  Lon- 
don, were  jealous  of  the  exercise  by  our  Board 
of  more  extended  powers  over  charities. 

436.  And  in  addition  to  that  moTe  latterly  at 
the  end  a  new  form  of  opposition  sprang  up, 
namely,  it  was  assertedby  certainpersons,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
had  been  in  the  liabit  of  diverting  charitable 
endowments  to  educational  purposes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  classes  which  did  not  come  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  original  founders? — That  objec- 
tion, I  think,  dealt  with  a  different  matter  alto- 
gether; that  was  an  objection  to  something  done 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  in  regard  to 
which  the  50/.  limit  does  not  apply. 

•  437.  You  consider  that  did  not  affect  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bills  we  have  been  speaking  about  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  affected  it  directly.  I  think 
the  opposition  to  those  Bills  came  before  the 
other  opposition  to  which  you  are  now  referring. 
The  last  Government  Bill  was  in  1883,  and  the 
other  opposition  to  which  you  now  refer  did  not 
begin  much  before  1884  or  1885,  I  think. 

438.  I  am  alluding  to  the  opposition  which 
sprung  up  in  1885.  In  your  opinion,  that  was 
limited  to  educational  schemes  under  which  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Fearon  says  he; 
thinks  that  opposition  began  in  1883,  which  was 
just  the  date  of  the  last  of  the  Government  Bills. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

439.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  in  your 
schemes  you  think  there  is  enough  done  to  en- 
courage thrift  in  the  applicants  for  the  pension. 
You  do  not  seem  to  require  that  he  or  she  shall 
have  done  anj^thing  themselves  except  to  keep 
themeslves  otf  the  Poor  Law  for  five  years,  and 
have  been  of  good  character? — In  Clause  38  of 
the  scheme  for  St.  George  the  Martyr,  it  says 
"  after  inquiiy  whether  they  have  shown 
reasonable  providence";  that  suggests  to  the 
trustees  that  they  should  carry  the  inquiry 
further.  That  clause  has  been  put  in  of  late 
years  with  a  view  to  meeting  such  a  point  as 
your  question  indicates. 

440.  Do  you  think  that  requiring  them  to  have 
made  some  little  iprovision  just  in  the  way  of 
annuity  or  otherwise,  would  be  a  wise  or  an  im- 
prudent thing? — I  should  not  object  to  such  a 
requirement  in  a  pan^ticular  case,  but  we  make 
schemes  on  such  a  very  large  scale  that  we  are 
very  anxious  not  to  be  too  particular,  but  to 
leave  the  trustees  as  much  discretion  as  we  can 
within  certain  lines.  We  are  anxious  to  deal 
generally  with  the  cases. 

441.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  you  were  not 
able  to  give,  even  approximately,  the  number  of 
those  who  benefit  under  this  almshouse  and  pen- 
sion schemes  ? — Xo,  we  have  not  the  information 
in  the  ofiice.  It  is  not  merely  a.  question  of 
labour,  but  the  information  is  not  in  the  office. 

442.  But  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  the  schemes 
do  relieve  the  Poor  Rates  very  considerably 
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from  a  charge  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
to  bear? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  believe  these 
pensions  hit  the  oases  of  those  in  whose  instance 
the  application  of  the  workhousettest  would  work 
an  undeserved  hardship,  and  that  is  relieving 
the  rates. 

443.  I  think  you  said  you  Tiad  very  rarely 
heard  of  cases  of  pensioners,  or  those  in  alms- 
houses, having  to  come  upon  the  rates  after  once 
getting  their  pension  ? — ^Tery  seldom,  except  in 
the  case  of  insanity. 

444.  In  regard  to  the  body  which  might  be 
established  to  carry  out  a  pension  system,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  offer  upon  that  head? — 
Xo.  We  select  our  bodies  of  tmstees  for  these 
pensions  veay  much  on  the  same  lines  as  trustees 
for  all  eleemosynary  charities,  namely,  getting 
the  best  representation  of  all  opinions  in  the 
parish. 

445.  Do  your  schemes  apply  to  one  single 
parish,  or  do  they  cover  more  1)han  one  parish  ? — 
They  do  sometimes,  but  very  rarely.  The  chari- 
ties are  almost  always  parochial. 

44().  Do  you  think  that  the  parish  would  be 
the  proiper  unit  for  a  State  system  of  pensions, 
or  would  it  be  too  small  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
too  -small  a  limit  to  take  if  you  were  to  try  to 
make  a  fresh  system  altogether. 

447.  You  would  prefer  a  larger  district? — I 
should  prefer  a  larger  district  than  one  parish. 

448.  Would  you  object  to  the  District  Council 
being  the  body  to  cany  out  a  system  of  State  pen- 
sions ? — No,  I  should  have  thought  as  the  District 
Councils  are  practically  the  board  of  guardians, 
if  the  board  of  g'uardians  could  administer  the 
Poor  Law,  they  might  have  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  relief  such  as  you  indicate^ 

449.  Do  you  thing  that  for  the  sake  of  the  name 
it  would  be  betterthatthe  District  Council  should 
do  it  rather  than  the  board  of  guardians,  in  order 
to  keep  it  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  you 
ought  to  have  it  kept  apart  from  the  Poor  Law. 

450.  Do  you  think  that  that  distinction  in  the 
name  rather  than  in  the- personnel  would  be 
sufficient? — I  should  hardly  like  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question.  I  have  not  considered 
the  matter  of  State  pensions  at  all,  as  I  told  the 
Chairman. 

451.  Do  you  think  that  in  cases  where  there 
were  private  schemes  under  the  Charity  Com- 
mission it  would  be  fair  and  right  for  the  State 
system  not  to  interfere ;  do  you  think  that  would 
give  rise  to  any  jealoiisy  ? — It  is  not  very  easy  to 
work  two  systems  together,  certainly.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  pension 
areas  that  they  should  be  worked  in  close  contact 
with  each  other ;  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  now  works  in 
London  with  those  trustees  in  Hampstead  to 
whom  I  referred. 

452.  Is  there  any  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  legacies  or  donations  towards  these 
funds  going  on,  or  is  the  fund  pretty  well  at  a 
standstill  througihout  the  whole  countiy? — 
Perhaps  you  would  let  Mr.  Eearon  answer  that 
question ;  he  is  more  in  toixch  with  the  new 
charities  than  I  am.  (Mr.  Fearon.)  There  are 
between  500  and  GOO  totallj'  new  charities  create;! 
every  year,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them — 
probably  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  past 
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years,  are  for  dole  cliarities.    The  total  mxmber 
of  new  charities  is  between  500  and  000  a  year, 
nearly  two  for  every  working  day  of  the  year. 

453.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  have  not,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  very  much  under  1,000,000^.  a  year 
devoted  to  these  almshoiTse  and  pension  funds? 
— I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

454.  (To  Sir  Henry  Longley.)  If  that  be  so  it 
must  have  increased  very  much  lately — it  was 
550,000/.,  I  understand,  when  you  gave  evidence 
betfore  the  Oommission  ? — I  take  it  that  the 
figure  referred  to  is  that  at  the  end  of  Mt. 
Drage's  return,  which  is  939,000/.,  which  in- 
cludes the  doles  as  well. 

45'5.  (To  Mr.  Fearon.)  Is  the  increase  now 
chiefly  in  pension  charities  and  almshouses  or  in 
doles  ? — I  should  say  the  dole  ^^  as  the  com- 
monest. 

456.  You  think  it  is  still  the  commonest;  ? — 
Yes.  (Sir  JHenry  Longley.)  I  do  not  think  we 
have  many  charities  founded  nowadays  for  alms- 
houses and  pensions ;  we  have  a  few  but  not 
many. 

457.  Is  it  the  case  that  where  a.  benevolent 
person  proposes  to  found  an  almshouse  the 
scheme  is  not  accepted  unless  he  agrees  to  endow 
it? — We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Any- 
body may  found  an  xinendowed  almshouse ;  but 
I  think  experience  has  shown  it  is  a  very  unde- 
sirable thing  to  do;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
generally  done.  I  may  add,  although  benevo- 
lent people  do  sometimes  found  an  almshouse 
now,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  anybody 
founds  a  pension  charity. 

458.  Do  you  know  how  many  pensioners  there 
are  under  the  St.  George  the  Martyr  scheme? — 
No,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  that  sort  in  regard 
to  the  scheme.  The  St.  George  the  Martyr 
scheme  was  only  established  a  few  weeks  ago, 
so  that  it  is  hardly  at  work  yet.  You  see  the 
date  on  the  first  page;  it  was  only  established  in 
March.  1899. 

459.  And  the  Hertfordshire  ischeme,  I  observe, 
was  established  only  in  1898  ? — Yes. 

460.  But  taking  the  fund  of  the  St.  George 
the  Martyr  scheme  how  many  pensioners  would 
it  be  able  to  sustain  sxipposing  it  gives  10.s.  a 
week.P — That  again  illustrates  the  uncertainty 
of  all  these  matters.  The  trustees  have  power  in 
Clause  30  to  give  300/.  a  year  to  nursing  if  they 
please.  They  may  reduce  their  pension  fund  to 
the  extent  of  300/.  a  year  or  some  less  sum  in 
the  year  for  nursing.  You  could  easily  calculate 
it  out.  You  will  see  there  is  a  schedule  at  the 
end  of  the  scheme  from  which  it  appears  the  total 
income  is  1,450/.,  and  there  are  some  small  de- 
ductions to  be  made  from  that,  but  they  are  very 
small.  If  you  took  about  50/.  off  that,  you 
would  have  about  1,400/.,  if  the  trustees  did  not 
use  the  power  of  giving  300/.  to  nursing. 

461.  Then  taking  it  at  its  best  it  will  only  pro- 
vide for  about  fifty  pensions  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

462.  I  do  not  know  what  the  population  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  is  ? — It  is  not  a 
very  large  parish.  Of  course,  it  is  a  London 
parish,  and  it  has  a  considerable  population  ;  but 
it  is  not  one  of  the  large  ones. 

463.  Then  it  would  not  be  a  very  material  in- 
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jury,  I  suppose,  if  a  State  pension  scheme 
should  be  worked  along  with  a  scheme  that  is 
only  providing  for  fifty  pensions  ? — For  my  own 
part  I  always  object  to  two  agencies  doing  the 
same  work ;  there  is  a  danger  of  overlapping  in 
the  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  in 
administration. 

464.  They  might  apply  their  money  to  other 
purposes,  not  merely  to  old  age,  and  the  whole 
coincem,  as  it  is,  only  provides  for  fifty  pen- 
sions ? — As  it  is  limited  now. 

465.  As  I  understand,  the  trustees  are  elected 
by  the  vestry  with  a  cei'tain  number  of  co-opta- 
tive trustees  ? — -Yes,  they  will  be,  or  rather  they 
have  been,  I  suppose,  elected  the  other  day  by 
the  vestry ;  but  I  think  this  vestry  will  not  exist 
when  the  new  London  Government  Bill  becomes 
law ;  I  think  it  is  condemned. 

466.  That  is  so  ? — The  present  provision  as  to 
that  is  paragraph  6 ;  but  that  will  all  be  settled 
by  the  London  Government  Bill. 

467.  I  imagine  the  persons  who  get  pensions 
undea-  a  scheme  of  this  kind  consider  it  rather 
a  privilege  to  obtain  the  pension  ? — I  think  so. 

408.  It  is  considered  rather  an  honour  to  be  a 
pensioner? — I  think  so. 

469.  They  do  not  object  to  the  investigation 
that  takes  place  before  they  are  appointed  pen- 
sioners ? — I  do  not  Imow  that  they  do ;  I  have 
not  heard  that  they  do.  I  think  there  is  such  a 
substantial  benefit  to  be  got.  that  they  do  not 
object.  In  some  cases  the  inquiry  may  not  be 
quite  so  searching  as  one  might  expect  it  to  be 
from  the  scheme. 

470.  Of  course,  there  is  rather  a  danger,  is 
there  not,  that  with  a  body  of  this  kind  there 
might  be  a  certain  amount  of  favouritism  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  is  an  objection  to  all  pension 
systems ;  I  have  always  felt  that  throughout. 

471.  It  is  an  objection  to  all  schemes  for  pen- 
sions except  where  there  is  an  automatic  test  ? — 
Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  pensions  may  be 
jobbed. 

Mr.  Hed derwick. 

472.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  you  find 
from  experience  that  the  pension  system  is  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  adminislering  the 
charities  under  your  control? — I  think  pensions 
and  nursing.  I  should  like  to  put  nu.rsing  in  a 
front  place,  too,  the  pTovision  for  sickness  and 
old  age. 

473.  As  compared  with  doles  or  any  other 
form  of  charity  under  your  control,  is  the  pension 
system  most  appreciated  by  the  recipients  ? — - 
Our  official  experience  hardly  tells  us. 

474.  You  are  speaking  simply  from  your  own 
point  of  view  ? — Merely  from  my  point  of  view. 
We  have  so  lititle  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  schemes.  But  perhaps  I  may  answer  your 
question  indirectly  in  this  way :  We  often  have 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  pension  schemes 
before  they  are  made;  but  after  they  are  made 
we  never  hear  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  rtie 
people  who  have  had  the  doles.  They  may  be 
made  to  the  trustees  but  they  do  not  come  to  us. 

475.  You  alluded  to  the  cy-pres  doctrine,  do 
I  understand  you  have  power  to  apply  that  doc- 
trine to  the  charities  under  your  control  without 
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going  to  tlie  court  ? — -Y&s,  tiie  Act  of  1860  gives 
ns  the  same  power  whicli  the  court  has  of  apiply- 
ing  the  cy-pres  doctrine,  if  we  have  before  us  an 
application  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  establish  a 
scheme. 

476.  Taking  the  case  of  a  .charitable  trust 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  giving  charity  in 
the  form  of  pensions,  have  you  ever  applied  the 
cxj-pres  doctrine  so  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
give  pensions  ? — Both  the  schemes  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  are  instances 
of  that. 

477.  There  was  no  power  under  the  trust  deed 
to  give  a  pension? — In  the  case  of  the  Berk- 
hamsted  charity  there  was  no  power  at  all, 
because,  as  the  scheme  shows  on  the  face  of  it, 
the  money  was  all  to  be  given  in  meat  and  bread  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  they 
had  about  700/.  a  year  in  pensions,  and  the 
parishioners  agreed  to  give  all  the  rest  of  the 
doies,  amounting  to  700Z.  or  more,  to  pensions 
or  nursing. 

478.  I  take  it  you  would  not  have  exercised 
that  power  had  you  not  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  of  the  pension  system  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

479.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
under  this  scheme,  there  is  one  which  has  been 
alluded  to  amongst  others  by  the  Chairman, 
namely,  the  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  for 
a  period  of  five  years  before  appioiutment ;  in 
your  opinion  is  that  term  of  five  years  ample  as 
a  qualification  ?  Have  you  ever  exceeded  it  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have ;  no,  certainly  not  of  late 
years.  It  is  a  good  deal  objected  to,  and  we  have 
not  desired  to  carry  it  further  than  a  moderate 
term. 

Chairman. 

480.  OT>jeicted  to  on  whalti  ground — om  the 
ground  that  it  is  harsh  ? — That  it  is  harsh. 

481.  Too  harsh,  I  sup^pose? — ^Yes,  I  often  have 
complaints  that  it  is  too  harsh. 

Mr.  HedderwicTc. 

482.  The  whole  of  the  administrative  work 
under  these  schemes  which  your  department  have 
drawn  out  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
trustees  ? — That  is  so. 

483.  And  is  that  the  reason  why  you  have  not 
laid  down  any  hard  aiid  fast  rules  with  regard 
to  the  age,  species  of  infirmity,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes.  We  try  to  get  the  best  body  of  trustees 
that  we  can,  the  best  men  that  can  be  persuaded 
to  act,  and  then  they  proceed  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  scheme  to  the  facts 
each  particular  ease. 

484.  Then  where  the  administration  of  the 
charitable  scheme  is  entirely  local,  in  your 
opinion  is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities  a  certain 
latitude  with  regard  to  these  years  — I  think  so. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prescribe  very  strict  regiila- 
tions,  I  think,  in  a  general  scheme. 

485.  I  believe  you  cannot  tell  us  how  many 
people  are  really  relieved  of  these  611,000  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot ;  I  cannot  give  any  estimate 
at  all. 

486.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  management  to  the  amount 
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expended  in  actual  relief? — No,  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not. 

487.  Have  you  ever  exercised  the  powers,  or 
had  occasion  to  exercise  powers  such  as  you  have 
spoken  of,  in  the  ma^tter  of  contempt  of  court? 
— Very  rarely ;  we  generally  get  all  the  infoirma- 
tion  we  want. 

488.  The  only  thing  you  do  appear  to  get  from 
these  trustees  is  an  annual  account? — That  is 
the  only  duty  in  this  respect  which  Parliament 
has  imposed  upon  the  trustees. 

489.  Do  you  enforce  the  sending  of  these 
accounts  ? — Yes.  Whenever  we  require  the 
accounts  we  always  ask  for  them,  and  we  always 
get  them. 

490.  But  they  do  not  send  them  in  regularly, 
do  they  ? — Not  so  regularly  as  they  should.  The 
practice  in  that  respect  has  improved  very  much, 
and  will  improve  more  now  we  have  made  that 
arrangement. 

491.  You  have  power  to  enforce  the  sending 
in  of  accounts,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

492.  It  would  be  contempt  of  court  if  they 
refused  to  comply  with  yourreqriirements  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes.  What  generally  happens  in  the 
very  rare  case  in  which  there  is  a  refusal  is 
this  :  A  motion  is  made  to  commit  for  contempt 
of  coiirt,  and  if  the  court  thinks  the  accounts 
should  be  produced  they  are  produced.  There 
is  no  real  committal,  only  the  penalty  is  that 
the  pei'son  who  refuses  has  to  pay  the  costs.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  that  happens. 

493.  Having  drawn  upi  this  scheme,  you  prac- 
tically wash  your  hands  of  the  trust,  I  suppose? 
— Except  so  far  as  the  accounts  go,  and  so  far  as 
that  last  clause  of  the  scheme  goes,  which  gives 
an  appeal  io  our  Board  in  case  of  any  question 
which  may  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
scheme.  If  any  serious  question  arises  in  this 
way,  we  send  an  assistant  commissioner  down  to 
make  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

494.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  have 
any  check  against  possible  imposition  ? — No,  I 
think  the  trustees  consider  we  interfere  quite 
enough. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

495.  ^\Tiat  is  the  daite  of  the  earliest. of  the 
schemes  ? — Of  these  schemes  ? 

496.  No,  not  of  these  two  you  have  handed  in ; 
these  two,  I  think,  are  quite  recent? — Quite 
recent. 

497.  When  did  you  first  begin  converting 
doles  to  pensions  ? — Certainly  befoi'e  1874,  when 
I  first  joined  the  Commission. 

498.  So  that  this  system  was  in  force  at  the 
time  j^ou  gave  that  very  remarkable  evidence 
about  the  abuse  of  doles  before  one  of  the  in- 
quiries ? — ^Certainly. 

499.  Therefore,  the  question  is  not  a  new  one 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Certainljr  not. 

500.  During  all  that  time  has  it  been  pointed 
out  to  you  that  the  effect  of  pensions  is  to  lower 
■\srages.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  that 
sort? — No,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
that  complaint. 

501.  Or  have  you  heard  of  the  complaint  of 
their  having  the  etfect  of  diminishing  thrift 
among  the  working  class? — No,  I  do  not  re- 
member 
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member  to  have  lieard  it.  I  can  quite  appre- 
ciate the  two  points. 

502.  And  although  you  do  not  hear  much  one 
way  or  the  ot)her,  when  .the  scheme  is  oncei 
started,  would  you  in  point  of  fact  hear  any 
serious  economic  complaint  of  that  sort  if  the 
Commissioners  were  doing  harm  ? — I  think  we 
should.  If  there  was  harm  being  done  on  any 
large  scale  we  should  certainly  hear  of  it 
directly ;  we  should  certainly  hear  of  it  through 
Parliament,  if  in  no  other  way. 

503.  I  believe  you  said  that  besides  providing 
for  old  age  there  were  the  two  objects  of  nursing 
a-nd  sickness,  with  regard  to  which  you  were 
competent,  under  your  cy-pres  powers,  to  divei+t 
doles  ? — Yes. 

5'04.  I  suppose  you  could  give  us  samples  of 
cases  where  doles  have  been  diverted  for  nursing 
and  also  for  sickness? — I  think  they  are  the 
same  ;  the  provision  we  make  for  nursing  is  sick 
nursing. 

505.  Not  sick  pay  ? — No  ;  but  with  regard  to 
that  this  Clause  30  in  the  St.  George  the  Martyr 
scheme  says  under  the  head  of  Nurses  "  tha;t 
the  trustees  may  give  a  yearly  sum  of  300Z.,  as  I 
said  just  now.  That  is  for  nursing  ;  so  you  may 
take  it  that  that  is  a  specimen  of  what  we  do. 

506.  As  I  understand,  the  Commissioners 
would  be  reluctant  to  part  with  the  dole  funds, 
because  they  think  that  besides  old  age  pensions 
there  are  other. useful  purposes  to  which  they 
colild  aipply  them  under  the  cy-pres  powers  ? — 
Yes.  We  see  several  ways  in  which  the  money 
could  be  usefully  applied. 

507.  But  making  fullallowanceforthat, would 
you  still  consider  that  there  would  be  available 
to  the  State,  suppose  you  ohose  to  'act  upon 
general  lines,  funds  which  ought  to  be  diverted 
from  doles  to  old  age  .pensions  ? — I  think  so. 

508.  Then  you  say  there  is  a  natural  reluct- 
ance in  the  localities  to  pait  with  money  which 
has  been  allocated  to  them  until  they  know  what 
they  are  going  to  get  in  return  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  that.  I  think  they  quite  understand  what 
the  "  pension  "  means.  They  know  that  whereas 
A,  B,  C,  D,  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  had  5s.  at 
Christmas,  in  future  only  A  and  B  will  get  pen- 
sions. 

509.  Yes,  I  understand  that  is  the  pa-eference 
of  the  scramble  where  you  get  a  shilling  .or  2s.,  as 
against  the  .pension  you  would  have ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  whether  there  would  be 
opposition  in  the  localities  to  the  aipplication  of 
doles  to  the  system  of  pensions,  would  not  that  be 
the  ground  of  the  objection  ? — They  would  say, 
such  and  such  a  place  is  entitled  to  so  much  a/t 
present;  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
get;  we  had  better  stick  to  the  charity  in  the 
locality  ? — I  think  I  nia.y  put  it  in  this  way,  in 
answer  to  j'our  question.  Are  you  referring  to 
wh  ait  we  call  pooling  the  doles  of  sever  al  parishes  ? 

510.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  refer  to? — I  should 
say  "  Yes  "  to  your  first  question  then. 

511.  There  is,  besides  the  natural  preference 
of  the  scramble  where  they  would  get  something 
really  whether  they  deserved  it  or  not,  also  a 
feeling  in  the  locality  that  they  would  rather  not 
pool  what  has  been  alloitted  to  them  specifically? 
■ — The  strongest  possible  feeling. 

512.  Until  they  see  what  is  going  to  be  done 
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generally? — The  jealousy  that  one  parish  has  of 
another  is  very  great;  we  see  that  all  over  the 
country. 

513.  Making  full  allowance  for  that,  I  suppose 
you  would  not  countenance  any  resistance  on 
that  ground  to  the  pooling  of  all  pension  money, 
suppose  the  State  acted  upon  a  general  principle 
throughout  the  whole  country? — No,  because 
Parliament  would  have  to  acceipt  the  responsi- 
bility in  that  case. 

514.  You  object  to  overlapping  ? — A  question 
was  put  to  me  as  to  agencies  in  one  parish. 
There  is  a  danger,  I  think,  of  overiappiing  where 
two  sets  of  people  are  giving  pensions. 

515.  Then  suppose  a  parish  did  stick  to  its 
OAvu  allotted  charity,  if  it  was  not  to  have  over- 
lapping it  must  have  agreed  to  some  such  scheme 
as  we  are  now  contemplating  ? — Yes. 

516.  There,  the  body  to  bring  it  into  operation, 
would  have  to  consider  whether  they  would  bring 
their  charity  into  hotch-pot  or  stand  upon  their 
own  charity? — Yes. 

517.  In  the  end  that  would  lead  to  their  adopt- 
ing the  universal  system  for  their  parish  and 
pooling"  their  own  charity,  would  it  not? — I 
should  not  like  to  be  too  sanguine  about  that. 

518.  It  would  give  them  the  oipiportunity  of 
doing  it? — It  would  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

519.  In  the  formation  of  these  schemes  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  j^ou  bear  in  mind  more  the  relief 
of  what  were  called  the  second  poor  as  apart  from 
the  destitute  poor.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
word  "  second  poor  "  is  familiar  to  you  at  this 
moment? — Yes,  I  quite  understand. 

520.  It  has  a  very  clear  meaning? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  say  so  now.  I  think  our  object 
is  to  encourage  the  very  poorest  to  thrift,  and  so 
\o  deserve  the  pensions ;  but,  of  course,  they  do 
then  become  "  second  poor,"  because  thej^  are  not 
paupers.  So  far  as  "  second  poor"  means  non- 
paupers  I  should  saj^ :  Yes,  we  do.  Those  are 
just  the  people  we  wish  to  encourage. 

521.  And  in  the  terms  of  one  of  these  trusts  we 
have  been  referring  to  here,  the  receipt  of  relief 
debars  them  from  advantage  under  this  ? — Yes. 

522.  The  five  year  limit  that  has  been  spoken 
of,  is  that  intended  either  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  relief  hav- 
ing it  at  all  or  being  likely  to  return  ? — Yes. 

523.  We  have  referred  here  to  one  of  these 
schemes  in  which  there  is  a  five-j^ear  limit,  the 
person  is  not  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  for 
five  years  ? — Clause  32. 

524.  That  is  to  make  them  clear  of  the  poor 
list  altogether  ? — That  is  one  reason  ;  and  an- 
other reason  is  to  induce  them  to  such  thrift  as 
may  prevent  them  having  recourse  to  the  Poor 
La.w  until  they  get  the  pension. 

525.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  any  friction  between 
trustees  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  we  do,  except  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
an  alms-person  who  ought  more  properly  to  be 
in  the  workhouse  than  in  the  almshouse;  but 
in  the  case  of  pensioners,  there  again  my  answer 
is  not  based  on  definite  information. 

526.  With  regard  to  these  schemes,  I  take  it 
you  depend  entirely  upon  the  administration  of 
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the  tnistees  on  the  spot? — We  make  the  hest 
scheme  we  can ;  we  a^ppoiut  the  best  body  of 
trustees  we  can,  and  then  we  consider  we  must 
leave  it  to  them  to  deal  with,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  us  in  any  particular  instance  of  maladminis- 
tration. 

527.  Have  you  ever  a^ppointed  any  local 
authorities  as  trustees  or  only  individuals  ? — ■ 
No ;  we  always  consider  the  body  should  bsi  ap- 
pointed ad  hoc. 

528.  Do  you  consider  that  a  local  authority 
would  be  a  fit  body  to  administer  a  trust,  even 
as  small  as  that  which  is  concerned  in  these 
schemes,  to  say  nothing  of  larger  ones  ? — No, 
what  we  desire  is  a  body  specially  appointc'd,  and 
we  are  strengthened  in  that  view  by  the  Local 
Grovernment  Act  of  1894.  We  have  considered 
that  as  strengthening  the  view  wei  have  taken — 
that  bodies  should  be  appointed  for  the  pui'pose. 

529.  I  think  as  a  rule  they  appoint  members 
of  their  own  body  firstly  ? — Yes,  they  often  select 
them. 

530.  What  do  you  think  with  regard  to  ap- 
pointing  the  county  council  of  the  county  the 
administering  body  of  any  scheme  of  pensions  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  have  not 
considered  the  general  question  as  to  pensions. 

531.  Inasmuch  as  you  consider  the  success  of 
the  scheme  depends  upon  the  administration  of 
those  on  the  spot  with  local  knowledge,  you  would 
think  there  would  be  some  danger  in  thait? — I 
should  think  the  county  council  was  a  long  way 
off  from  the  poor  of  a.  particular  parish. 

Mr.  Lechy. 

532.  I  supipose  when  you  speak  in  favour  of  a 
pension  scheme  you  merely  mean  that  where  you 
have  certain  eleemosynary  funds  actually  in  your 
hands,  and  which  are  now  given  for  the  purpose 
of  doles,  you  think  their  application  to  pension" 
and  nursing  is  a  good  general  application  of 
them? — That  is  what  we  have  considered. 

533.  There  is  no  real  analogy,  is  there,  between 
that  kind  of  thing  and  universal  pensions  com- 
ing out  of  the  taxation  of  the  country? — We 
have  not  considered  that;  such  a  system  has  not 
been  our  business. 

534.  This  process  of  turning  doles  in  to  pen- 
sions is  going  on  without  the  assistance  of  any 
further  legislation  ? — It  is  going  on  fairly  well 
in  towns,  but  not  much  in  the  country. 

5'35.  Do  you  think  it  requires  fresh  legislation 
for  the  country  ? — I  do  not  think  the  conversion 
of  doles  in  the  country  could  be  carried  much 
further  in  country  districts  without  some  fresh 
legislation. 

53().  The  trusitees  .are  people  who  have  local 
knowledge,  I  suppose? — Always. 

537.  And  they  operate  witliin  a  very  restricted 
area  ? — Most  of  the  .charities  are  parochial — 
sometimes  for  two  neighbouring  piarishes. 

538.  In  fact,  you  give  an  enormous  personal 
discretion  to  them  ? — We  do. 

539.  You  do  not  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines 
at  all  ? — We  do  not. 

540.  Do'  you  think  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners in  any  district  is  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  you  to  draw  any  trustworthy  inference 
about  the  effect  of  the  system  on  either  wages  or 
thrift  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.    I  have  never 
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had  any  opportunity  of  drawing  such  an  in- 
ference. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

541.  My  right  honourable  friend  has  just 
asked  you  whether  you  regard  the  pension  sys- 
tem as  merely  a  good  way  of  converting  doles — 
in  other  words,  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  answer  that  you  do  not 
approve  of  pensions  as  a  system? — I  think  the 
best  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  making  pen- 
sions every  day.    We  do  approve  of  pensions. 

542.  Then  you  do  not  regard  pensions  merely 
as  a  means  of  absorbing  charitable  funds  which 
otherwise  would  go  in  doles  ? — We  regard  it  as 
a  way  of  employing  funds  to  good  purpose  which 
are  now  very  of^en  employed  to  a  purpose  which 
is  not  good. 

543.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  would 
like  to  see  the  pension  system  kept  apart  from 
the  Poor  Law  as  regards  administration.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  from  5"our  long 
experience  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  hardly  answer  that  without  going 
into  Poor  Law  questions. 

544.  C'ould  you  not  state  generally  on  what 
broad  grounds  you  consider  the  administration 
of  the  two  should  be  separate? — If  I  must 
answer  the  question  I  should  say  I  consider  that 
desert  has  northing  to  do  with  Poor  Law  admini- 
stration ;  that  is  an  old-fashioned  view,  but  that 
is  my  opinion  as  an  old  Poor  Law  administrator, 
therefore  I  think  if  the  body  has  to  consider  desert 
it  had  better  be'  another  body  than  that  which 
has  to  consider  destitution;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  this  view  is  quite  acceptable  nowadays. 

545.  Assuming  that  there  should  be  a  general 
system  of  State  pensions  established.  Does  it 
follow  from  your  experience  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  system  should  be  by  a  body  not 
associated  with  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  ? 
— I  think  so. 

54G.  You  are  clearly  of  that  opinion? — I  am 
speaking  from  experience  that  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  old  ;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Poor  Law  administration  lately,  but  speaking 
with  such  experience  as  I  have  I  should  say  so. 

547.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  a  pen- 
sion may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  honour  ? — 
I  think  it  is  considered  a  distinction  in  a  parish 
to  get  one  of  these  pensions. 

548.  A  distinction  of  the  recipient  amongst 
his  fellows  ? — Yes. 

549.  Would  that  feeling  be  destroj^ed  to  any 
extent,  in  your  oipinion,  if  the  pensions  were 
administered  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I 
should  hope  it  would,  and  I  should  think  it 
would. 

550.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  distinct 
the  feeling  of  degradation  by  Poor  Law  relief  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  distinction  by  pension  on 
the  other,  you  would  desire  to  see  the  authorities 
quite  separate? — I  should. 

551.  Now,  on  the  question  of  the  County  (Coun- 
cil, I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
you  doubted  if  the  County  Council  would  be  a 
fit  authority  for  the  administration  of  a  general 
system  of  old  age  pension.  Does  that  objection 
ai'ise  from  any  general  feeling  that  an  elective 
body  is  not  suitable? — Oh,  no.  It  arose  from  a 
reason  that  I  think  I  mentioned.    I  think  the 
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County  Council  would  be  a  body  very  remote 
from  the  wants  of  tlie  poor  in  a  particular  piarisb. 
It  -would  be  very  difficult  for  them  directly  to 
administer  a.  parish  fund. 

552.  In  other  words  the  sphere  of  its  operation 
is  too  large  ? — I  should  have  thought  so. 

553.  You  appoint  trustees  as  you  have  told  us 
ad  hoc,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  appiointed  from  a 
central  administration  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion. Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any 
serious  objection  to  the  trustees,  even  in  a 
smaller  area  than  that  'of  the  County  Council, 
being  an  elective  body  ? — No  ;  many  of  our  tiais- 
tees  are  elected. 

554.  I  understood  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances at  all  events  they  were  apipointed  from 
the  Charity  Commission  ? — You  refer  to  these 
two  schemes.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
trustees  are  elected  by  elected  bodies. 

555.  But  not  direct  by  the  ratepayers  ? — No  ; 
we  have  never  done  that  since  the  Act  of  1894. 
The  Act  of  1894  we  considered  told  us  that  in- 
direct representation  was  to  be  the  rule. 

Chairman. 

556.  For  your  charities? — For  our  charities, 
yes.  ^ 

557.  The  Local  Grovernment  Act? — The  Local 
Government  Act,  1894. 

'  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

55'8.  Does  that  apply,  from  your  experience 
and  your  opinion,  that  to  any  body  which  would 
adminster  a  general  system  of  old  age  pensions, 
that  the  body  should  be  a  body  directly  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  or  voters  ? — My  answer  would 
be  a  very  limited  one.  We  have  had  great  ex- 
perience of  bodies  directly  elected.  Until  there 
were  parish  councils,  we  had  to  try  and  get  trus- 
tees elected  in  any  way  we  could,  and  we  used 
to  frame  all  sorts  of  bodies  which  had  to  elect, 
bodies  especially  constituted  for  the  purpose; 
and  the  expense  was  so  great  as  to  deter  us,  and 
now  elections  by  representative  bodies  cost 
nothing. 

559.  Apart  from  the  question  of  expense,  did 
you  find  there  was  any  ooiTuptiou  or  undue  in- 
fluence, or  any  question  of  that  kind  which 
would  make  it  undesirable  to  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  pensions  by  a  directly  elected  body  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  coiild  say  I  had  had  any  experi- 
ence in  that  direction. 

560.  So  far  as  you  know  there  would  be  no 
objection  of  that  character  to  an  elected  body? 
• — My  experience  has  not  suggested  any  s.o  far; 
but,  of  course,  as  I  have  said  in  answer  to  an- 
other question,  the  granting  of  pensions  is  very 
liable  to  be  abused. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

561.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you. 
Will  you  kindly  look  at  47  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  page  11.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
explain  to  me  a  phrase  in  the  second  part  of  that 
clause:  "The  funds  or  income  of  the  charities 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  applied  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  aid  of  any  rates  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  or  other  pui-poses  in  the  parish,  or  so  that 
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any  individual  other  than  a  pensioner  may  be- 
come entitled  to  a  periodical  or  recurrent  benetit 
therefrom."  What  is  dontemplated  by  that 
phrase? — Well,  I  think  in  this  particular  case 
that  clause,  which  is  a  common  form  clause,  has 
not  very  much  application,  except  so  far  as  that 
300/.  a  year  for  nursing  might  perhaps  be 
applied  in  some  way  in  relief  of  the  rates.  It 
might  have  the  effect  of  guarding  against  that. 
I  do  not  think  the  clause  is  particularly  applic- 
able to  such  a  scheme  as  this. 

562.  Whether  periodically  or  recurrent  to  an 
individual  would  it  operate  as  a  relief  of  the 
I'ates  ? — Yes,  but  a  pension  is  excluded  here. 
They  may  grant  the  pension  as  a  reciirrent 
benefit.  Of  course,  thait  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  scheme. 

563.  It  did  not  convey  anything  to  me  at  all. 
I  merely  asked  for  infonnation  to  ehicidate  the 
point,  for  to  me  it  conveyed  nothing  at  all? — I 
think  it  is  not,  as  I  say,  particularly  applicable 
to  this  case.  It  is  a  common  form  which  we  put 
in  in  cases  where  there  are  doles  and  so  on  ;  there 
are  no  doles  here,  but  I  think  it  may  have  some 
effect  as  regards  the  nursing  provisions.  It  is 
not  a  very  effectiA^e  clause  in  this  case,  I  admit. 

Chairman., 

564.  You  said  there  had  been  no  friction  so  far 
as  you  remembered  between  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  the  administrators  of  the  Poor 
Law,  except,  I  think  you  said,  sometimes 
with  regard  to  almshouses.  Did  not  you  ? — 
I  think  sometimes  trustees  try  to'  remove 
people  from  the  almshouses  to  workhouses 
or  infirmaries.  There  may  be  a  little  disagree- 
ment then,  but  there  is  nothing  serious  or  very 
general. 

565.  Two  bodies  dealing  with  the  same  poor, 
they  sometimes  came  to  a  disagreement? — Yes, 
but  there  is  nothing  very  much  in  it  sO'  far  as 
we  know. 

566.  Then  with  regard  to  what  you  said  about 
a  pension  authority  being  dissociated  from  the 
Poor  Law  altogether,  might  not  the  same  diffi- 
culty occur,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree; 
they  would  be  both  bodies  dealing  with  the  poor 
all  over  the  country.  Might  there  not  be  some 
inconveniences  arising  from  having  the  same 
body  dealing  with  two  classes  of  people  ? — Yes. 
From  my  point  of  view  I  should  think  the  in- 
oonvenience  of  bringing  them  together  would  be 
greater  perhaps ;  but  that  is  merely  a  question 
of  the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage. 
I  quite  see  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hedderwiclc. 

567.  Have  you  ever  employed  a  parish  council 
as  an  elective  body  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees? — Continually — universally. 

568.  And  I  presume  with  satisfaction  ? — Yes, 
we  have  no  difficulty  about  it  at  all ;  in  fact  we 
are  bound  by  the  Act  of  1894  to  take  care — ^or 
rather  to  recognise — the  parish  councils  as  elec- 
tive bodies. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

569.  And  they  have  done  their  work  satisfac- 
torily ?■ — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Chairman. 

570.  Yon  are  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Gfovernment  Board  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

571.  You  have  been  so  for  a  number  of  years  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
England  and  in  other  countries.  I  mean  I  have 
carried  on  investigattions  a-broad  for  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board  and  others. 

572.  You  have  been  to  Denmark  there  to  in- 
quire into  the  system  of  old  age  pensions  in  that 
country,  and  the  Committee  would  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  make  a  ge^neral  statement  this 
afternoon,  informing  them  of  the  results  of  that 
inqiiiry  ? — I  think  it  would  save  the  time  of  the 
Committee  if,  before  I  make  any  statement  with 
regard  to  the  specific  working  of  the  Pension  Act 
now  in  force  in  Denmark,  I  gave  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  communal  authorities,  who  are  the 
authorities  that  a-dminister  both  the  Pensions  Act 
and  the  Poor  Law  which  exist  in  that  country, 
because  the  Poor  Law  administration  is  so 
closely  connected  -with  the  Pension  Scheme  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is 
worked  witlioxit  knowing  something  about 
the  eixisting  Poor  Law  organisation.  In  Den- 
mark, not  only  has  it  been  for  generations 
the  duty  of  the  communal  authorities  to  relieve 
destitute  persons,  but  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
tlie  constitution  there  is  the  same  provision  that 
every  Dane  who  is  destitute,  whose  main- 
tenance is  not  incumbent  on  another,  shall  be 
entitled  to  relief  svibject  to  the  provisions  and 
conditions  of  the  laws.  The  communal  authori- 
ties who  are  in  charge  of  the  poor  relief  are  tlie 
communal  councils,  and  of  those  there  are  in 
Denmark  no  less  than  1,172,  one  of  which  is 
Copenhagen,  a  town  which  now  has  perhaps 
35'U,000  inhabitants,  some  of  the  rest  of  them 
being  what  we  should  call  small  towns,  but  the 
bulk  are  country  parishes  of  somewhat  small 
extent.  The  whole  poip'ulation  of  Denmark 
I  should  say  is  only  two  and  a-half  millions, 
and  I  believe  the  area  is  only  about  1,400  square 
miles — about  twice  the  size  of  Wales,  I  think. 
These  communal  autJiorities  are  in  the  towns — 
tlie  municipality.  In  Copenhagen  itself  the  Poor 
Law  is  entirely  managed  by  one  of  the  Burgo- 
masters, who  is  nominated  by  the  municipality, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  In  his  hands  ai'e 
the  whole  working  of  both  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
pension  schemes.  In  the  country  communes  the 
governing  body  are  partly  elected,  the  class  of 
small  or  peasant  proiprietors  being  predominant 
both  socially  and  politically.  These  communal 
authorities  are  quite  free  (their  freedom  is  also 
guaranteed  by  one  of  the  sections  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  constitution),  and  they  submit 
to  very  little  interference  from  the  State  autho- 
ritj^  at  all.  As  the  result  of  that  we  have 
not  even  got  statistics  of  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved  in  the  country  parishes.  The 
communes  are  grouped  for  certain  purposes 
into  wliat  Ave  should  call  counties,  and  each 
county  is  under  the  charge  of  an  Amtmand — one 
of  theofiicials  of  the  central  government  who  has 
to  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  communal 
author'ties  in  the  matter  of  their  accounts,  and 
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who  has  now  become  of  very  great  importance, 
because  it  is  he  who  has  to  check  the  claims  sent 
in  on  the  State  treasury  for  the  pensions  which 
are  awarded  by  the  communal  authorities.  There 
is  a  matter  which  occurred  to  me  as  being  of  some 
importance  with  regard  to  this  question,  the 
fact  that  in  Denmark  upi  to  now  in  the  country 
communes  the  provision  for  what  we  should  call 
institutional  relief  has  been  very  meagre  indeed. 
Each  commune  has  what  they  call  a  poor  house, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  cotta.ge,  and  which  is 
sometimes  let  to  people'  who  have  no  other  cot- 
tage ;  in  fact,  under  the  reformed  Poor  Law  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  communal  authorities  to  find 
lodgings  for  people  who  are  destitute  in  that  way. 
Great  complaints  liave  been  made  of  these  poor 
ho\ises,  and  considerable  ecfforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  them  of  recent  years,  and  now  the 
communes,  a  great  many, of  them,  are  voluntarily 
grouped  into  what  we  should  call  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Poor  Farms,  which  are  as 
like  an  ordinary  small  English  workhouse  as 
possible.  In  Copenhagen  itself  the  institutions 
are  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  classification  and 
the  managemeait  are  excellciit.  In  1891  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  the  new  Poor 
Law  Reform,  and  the  other  the  Pensions  Act. 
It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  what  the 
disabilities  of  paupiorism  are  in  Denmark.  They 
are  that  the  receipt  lof  public  relief  disqualifies 
the  recipient  from  voting  in  any  election  either 
local  or  general.  The  paupier  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  authority  relieving  him 
who  can  at  any^  time  claim  his  labour,  although 
he  cannot  be  hiretl  out  to  work  for  private 
individuals  unless  with  his  own  consent.  His 
children  must  go  to  school ;  he  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  and  if 
he  is  lazjr  and  disorderly  he  is  handed  over  to 
the  police,  or  sent  to  one  of  the  penal  workhouses, 
which  in  Denmark,  as  in  most  other  European 
countries,  supplement  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  pauper  is  refractory 
and  troublesome  he  is  committed  for  a  time  to 
a  penal  institution,  which,  to  my  mind,  grea.tly 
improves  the  qualification  of  the  general  work- 
houses. Then  he  cannot  marry  within  five  years 
of  getting  relief  unless  he  has  repaid  the  money. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  two  things,  but  I  may  mention  that 
the  illegitimacy  rate  in  Denmark  is  the  highest 
in  Europe — it  is  about  11,  whereas  ours  is  about 
4-8.  From  all  these  disabilities  the  poor  rate 
pensioner  is  free.  As  may  be  imagined 
from  the  large  number  of  local  authorities, 
there  is  a  very  stringent  law  of  settlement  and 
removal  there.  You  have  got  to  live  for  five 
years  after  you  are  18  in  a  place  before  j^on  get 
a  settlement,  and  you  can  be  removed  at  the 
option  of  either  the  commune  that  has  lo  relieve 
you  or  the  commune  in  which  yo^u  reside  and 
wJiere  you,  claim  relief  to  the  place  of  your 
settlement:  and  the  administrative  ai-range- 
inents  of  Denmark  rather  encourage  removals 
for  this  reason,  that  whereas  in  England  the 
union  which  relieves  a  non-settled  pauper  get* 
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repaid  the  whole  cost  of  the  relief,  in  Denmark 
the  conimnne  only  gets  repaid  three-fourths. 
The  Pension  Act  was  passed  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  Session  as  the  Act  reforming  the  Poor 
LaAF.  The  Act  prescribes :  "  Any  person 
who,  having  completed  his  sixtieth  year, 
is  without  the  means  of  providing  himself  or 
those  immediately  dependent  on  him,  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  with  proper  treatment  in 
ease  of  sickness,  on  condition  that  he  is  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  a  native-born  subjeet,  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  set  forth 
below,  be  entitled  to  receive  '  old  age  assistg/uce.' 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  claimant  must 
be  what  we  shoiild  call  destitute,  he  must 
be  in  want  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  he  must 
have  a  settlement  in  Denmark.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  relief  is  granted  are  these:  He 
"  must  not  have  undergone  sentence  for  any 
transaction  generally  accounted  dishonourable, 
and  in  respect  of  which  he  has  not  received  re- 
habilitation." What  that  means  is  that 
he  must  not  have  been  convicted  by  any  court 
for  any  offence  iinless  that  offence  is  one  not 
ordinarily  considered  dishonourable.  It  practi- 
cally comes  to  this,  that  a  common  assault  would 
not  be  considered  dishonourable,  whereas  petty 
larceny  would  be.  "  Rehabilitation  "  means  that 
where  he  claims  his  vote  in  certain  eases  the 
court  allows  the  vote — the  general  franchise — in 
consideration  of  the  special  circumstances. 
Everybody  in  Denmark  can  vote  as  soon  as  he 
beccmes  30  years  of  age  who  has  not  been  con- 
victed of  crime,  or  who  has  not  received  pauper 
relief.  Then  the  next  condition  is  :  "His  poverty 
shall  not  be  the  consequence  of  any  actions  by 
which  he,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  or 
others,  has  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, or  be  caused  by  a  disorderly  and  extra- 
vagant mode  of  life,  or  in  any  other  way  be 
brought  about  by  his  own  fault."  Briefly  speak- 
ing, that  is,  he  must  be  a  worthy  person ;  and 
the  Committee  will  observe  that  that  section 
gives  a  considerable  latitude  to  the  communal 
authorities  in  deciding  who  shall  get  old  age 
pension  relief  and  who  shall  not.  TTie  third 
and  last  condition  is  this:  "That  for  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  application 
for  'old  age  relief  he  must  have  had  a  fixed 
residence  in  the  country,  and  during  that  period 
has  not  been  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law  administration,  or  been  found  guilty  of 
vagrancy  and  begging."  That  provision  I 
will  discuss  later.  Then  the  Act  goes  on  with 
matters  of  detail,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  the  Committee  as  to  how  the  facts  shall 
be  ascertained,  what  certificates  of  residence, 
and  what  certificates  thalt  the  atpplicant  is  a 
Danish  subject  shall  be  necessaxy,  and  how 
they  shall  be  verified  by  the  communal  authori- 
ties. There  is  an  appeal  in  every  case  in 
the  oountiy  districts  toi  the  official  whom  I  men- 
tioned just  now,  who  is  called  the  "  Amt- 
mand,"  who  is  a  Grovernment  official  who 
supervises  eaich  county,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Copenhagen,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  I 
have  said  that  the  old  age  pensioner  is  free  from 
all  the  disabilities  of  pauperism.  He  cannot 
be  removed  to  his  own  parish,  but  the  parish 
where  he  has  the  settlement  has  to  repay  the; 
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parish  which  pays  him  his  relief  three-quarters. 
He  is,  however,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
local  authority — that  is  to  say,  they  are  bound 
to  visit  him,  and  if  his  circumstances  greatly 
change,  the  pension  can  be  taken  away,  but  in 
practice  I  am  informed  that  so  far  as  Copen- 
hagen is  concerned  the  cases  are  very  rare  where 
a  pension  is  taken  away.  If  he  applies  for  a 
larger  pension  on  the  ground  that  he  is  married, 
he  is  at  once  relegated  to  the  Poor  Law  authority. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 

573.  Pensioners  cannot  marry,  can  they? — If 
he  marries  and  then  asks  for  additional  relief  he 
is  relegated  to  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

574.  He  may  enjoy  his  previous  pension  ? — 
No. 

575.  If  he  does  not  ask  for  more,  he  may,  may 
not  he  ? — Yes.  Now  comes  the  clause  in  the 
Act  which  has  given  rise  perhaps  to  the  greatest 
controversy — that  is  this  :  "  Sec.  9.  One-half  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  communes  in  con- 
nection with  '  assistance  to  old  age  '  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  State ;  the  amount  is  not,  however,  to  ex- 
ceed 2,000,000  kroner  yearly  " — that  is  to  say, 
111,000?.  yearly.  The  position  therefore  is  this  ; 
The  communal  authorities  have  to  decide  subject 
to  the  specific  qualifications  laid  down  in  the  Act 
whether  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  "  pension  "  or  to 
"  Poor  Law  relief."  If  he  goes  on  the  pension 
list  they  recover  half  from  the  State.  Now,  it 
naturally  would  occur  to  everybody  that  it  would 
then  become  the  object  of  the  communes  to  put 
as  many  peopile  on  the  pension  list  and  as  few  on 
the  Poor  Law  list  as  possible ;  and  I  think  most 
Englishmen  of  experience  in  local  administra- 
tion will  be  of  opinion  that  the  claims  on  the 
State  aid  would  steadily  increase ;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  has  happened.  The  2,000,000 
kroner  have  been  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1897 — five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
— to  twO'  and  a-half  million  kroner — ihast  is, 
130,000/. ;  and  I  am  informed  that  last  year  the 
amount  of  the  claims  again  exceeded  the  estimate 
and  a  further  small  amount  was  advanced,  for 
which  no  doubt  the  Danish  Parliament  will  give 
the  Treasury  an  indemnity.  There  comes 
the  first  point  which  needs  consideration 
and  discussion.  Some  people  told  me  that  the 
Act  had  been  simply  used  rather  ais  a  measure  of 
relief  of  local  taxation  than  anything  else  in  the 
country  districts  ;  that  there  had  been  a  distinct 
transference  of  persons  from  the  pauper  list  to 
the  pension  list;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Poor  Law  relief  in  Denmark  (which,  I 
may  say,  is  a  very  considerable  sum)  has  fallen 
greatly  since  the  introduction  of  the  Pension 
Act — by  1890  or  so,  or  the  late  eighties — at  the 
same  time  that  we  in  England  were  diminishing 
our  pauper  rate  by  about  one-half  the  number 
of  paupers  in  Denmark  increased ;  there  has 
been  a  great  and  excessive  increase  of  pauperism 
there,  and  the  cost  amounted  in  the  year  1891 
to  nearly  450,000/.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  any  very  minute  comparisons  (!an 
be  drawn  of  pauperism  and  expenditure  between 
one  country  and  another,  because  in  all  countries 
you  have  differences  in  the  standard  of  living, 
and  you  have  also  the  fact  that  certain  persons 
are  considered  paupers  in  one  country  who  aie 
not  considered  paupers  in  another;  as,  for  in- 
stance 
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stance,  in  Denmark,  the  moment  a  man  has  an 
infectious  disease  or  a  venereal  disease  he  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  pauper  at  all ;  the  State  in- 
stantly takes  charge  of  him,  and  his  further  relief, 
from  no  doubt  sanitarv  motives.    But  aiiv  "^vay 
this  sum  of  over  450,000/ fell  in  1896  (I  am  afraid 
we  have  not  got  any  accurate  pension  statist i(.'s 
after  189())  to  377,000/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
70,000/.    At  the  same  time  the  expenditure  on 
pensions  in  the  year  was  216,000/.,  where  the 
State  contribution  was  113,000/.   Whether  from 
the   transfer    of    paupers    from    the  pauper 
list    to    the    pension    lists,    or    from  other 
causes,    there    is    no    doubt    that   the  Poor 
Law    expenditure   has    fallen    greatly  since 
the  introduction  of  this  pension  scheme.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  there  are  other  reasons,  upon 
which  it  is  certainly  quite  impossibleforanybody 
who  passed  so  short  a  time  in  Denmark  as  I  did 
to  form  any  opinion  worth  anything  at  all,  but 
the  country  no.  doubt  is  extraordinarily  and  ex- 
ceptionally prosperous,  and  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  of  1891,  which 
was  passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pension  Act, 
which  would  certainly  tend  to  better  administra- 
tion, and  to  better  institutions  ;  for  instance,  the 
fact  that  the  communal  authorities  now  have  the 
option,  if  they  please,  of  associating  with  them- 
selves  charitable   societies   on  the  Elberfeld 
model :    It  may  be  that  that  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decrease  of  pauperism.    It  is  also 
alleged,  and  apparently  with  strong  reason,  that 
another  cause  is  the  existence  of  the  clause  of  the 
Pension  Act  which  prohibits  anyone  receiving  a 
pension  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  relief  for  the 
ten  years  previoiisly  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  from 
what  was  told  to  me  that  people  do  make^  every 
sort  of  effort  to  keepi  olf  the  Poor  Law  during 
those  ten  years,  so  that  they  may  qualify  for  a 
pension.    It  is  said  that  some  of  the  charitable 
societies    of    Copenhagen    deliberately  make 
use  of  their  funds   to  keep  people   off  the 
list.      One  man — who  was  evidently  a  very 
benevolent  person — told   me  that   he  would 
keep  pensioners — private  pensioners — until  they 
got  to  be  sixty,  and  then  they  went  on  the  com- 
munal pension  list ;  then  he  gave  his  money  to 
other  persons.    I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
call  it  exactly  thrift,  but  many  people  make 
efforts  to  keepi  off  the  Poor  Law  list  until  they 
get  to  the  age  of  sixty.    That  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Poor  Law  expenditure  has 
certainly    diminished    considerably.     In  the 
meantime  the  old  age  pensioners  have  shown  a 
steady  increase.    I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  it  from  the  very  first  passing  of  the  Act, 
because  the  Act  was  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
known  then  as  it  is  now,  and  its  operation  in 
Copenhagen  itself,  which  contains  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  population  of  Denmark,  was  sus- 
pended for  some  time ;  but  taking  the  figures  of 
1895  there  were  48,409  pensioners,   and  the 
number  increased  to  50,4()9  in  1896  and  52,930 
in  1897 ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  increase 
still  contiuiies.    Now  as  the  popnlation  in  Den- 
mark is  2\  millions,  it  follows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  pensioners  to  population  rose  from  2"10 
in  1894  to  2"31  in  1897 ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  2'31  veiy  closely  approximates 
to  our  total  rate  of  pauperism  for  the  whole 
country  of  England,  which  is  now  26  per  thou- 
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sand,  I  think.  Face  to  face  with  these  figures 
you  naturally  find  all  thinking  men  asking  them- 
selves whether  this  expenditure  and  this  number 
of  old  age  pensioners  is  also  likely  to  increase. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which 
nothing  I  could  say  would  be  of  the  slightesit 
value ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  this,  that 
already  27  per  cent,  of  the  female  population 
above  sixty  are  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  16" 93 
of  the  malc'  population  above  sixty  are  in  receipt 
of  pensions.  No  doubt  the  Committee  will  have 
the  English  figures  with  regard  to  Poor  Law 
relief  at  those  ages.  I  come  to  the  next 
point  which  is  giving  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  Denmark.  The  Committee  will 
notice  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  amount 
of  pension  to  be  paid,  and  the  form  of  pension 
to  be  paid  (for  I  should  say  a  pension  can  be 
granted  in  indoor  institutions  as  well  as  iu  out- 
door) is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  local  ad- 
ministration. They  can  give  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  like;  and  there  is  certainly  one  strong 
party  who  say  that  this  system  of  movable 
pensions  has  all  the  evils  which  characterise  out- 
door' relief.  They  say  that  the  old  people  are 
afraid  to  work;  that  they  are  afraid  to  save; 
that  they  are  afraid  to  get  their  friends  to  help 
them,  because  they  know  that  the  more  they 
have  the  less  will  be  given  to  them — the  more 
means  and  substance  they  have  the  smaller  will 
be  the  rate  of  pension. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

576.  May  I  just  ask  is  the  rate  of  pension  not 
fixed  Y — The  rate  of  pension  is  not  fixed. 

577.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
local  authority  ? — It  is  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authority.  Later  on  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  original  system 
was  before  this  scheme  was  adopted.  It  is  a  fact 
that  pensions  are  given  according  to  the  option 
of  the  administration  of  the  local  authority. 
The  result  is  this,  that  the  amount  of  pension 
given  is  very  low;  the  average  for  the  whole 
country  is,  for  single  persons  in  1896,  75  kroner 
a  year — a  kroner  is  Is.  l\d.,  which  is,  as  I  cal- 
culate, about  Is.  Id.  a  week ;  and  for  heads  of 
families  it  is  about  2s.  ?>d.  a  week. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

578.  Is  that  inclusive  of  the  State  contribu- 
tion ? — Yes,  that  is  the  amount  of  the  pension 
per  head.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  more  in 
Copenhagen  ;  but  it  is  still  not  at  all  large. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

579.  Will  you  give  me  that  figure  again? — 
The  average  amount  of  pension  for  the  whole 
countiy  is  75  kroner,  or  l.s.  Id.  a  week  for  single 
persons. 

Sir  Fortescue  Fla/imery. 
5'80.  That  is  including  Copenhagen  ? — That  is 
including  Copenhagen. — In  Copenhagen  the 
sums  are  much  larger.  There  is  another  point 
which  I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  pensions  does  as  a.  matter 
of  fact  vaiy  very  much  with  the  policy  of  the  local 
authority.  There  is  a  town — a  suburb  of  Copen- 
hagen-—where  all  the  well-to-do  people  live — 

Erederiksberg 
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Sir  Fnrtescue  Flannerij — continiied. 
Frederiksberg.  In  Frederiksberg  no  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  pensioners  get  from  150  to  200 
kroner  a  year — that  is  to  say,  3^.  GtZ.  a  week,  or 
something  like  that  upon  the  average;  whereas 
in  the  whole  conntry  only  T"6  per  cent,  do  so, 
which  shows  that  a  well-to-do  municipality  works 
the  Pension  Act  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  of  the  peasant  proprietors  who  live  in  the 
countiy  districts.  Tlie  point  is,  it  appears  to 
me,  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  and  if  the 
Committee  would  like  to  see  them  I  have  pre- 
pared a  good  many  figures  that  show  you  the 
same  facts  from  different  points  of  view,  so  that 
no  possible  mistake  could  be  made.  In  the  whole 
conntry  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  who  are 
heads  of  families  get  under  150  kroner — that  is 
35.  2ld.  per  week — 24  per  cent,  of  single  women 
get  under  50  kroner  a  year — that  is  about  Is.  a 
week  (l.s.  Id.  a  week)  in  the  country ;  while  72 
per  cent,  in  thecouniry  and 45 per  cent,  in  Copeii- 
hagen  get  a  hundred  kroner,  a  little  over  2s.  a 
week.  There  is  another  fact  which  struck  me  as 
remarkable.  In  Copenhagen  this  relief  is 
worked  by  one  official,  wlio  has  the  responsi- 
bility, and  by  his  secretaries  ;  they  have  an  ample 
sitaii  of  relieving  ofhcers  and  medical  officers,  and 
they  have  special  inspectors  for  the  pension,  and 
he  says  that  he  has  managed  to  get  fixed  pensions 
for  Copenhagen  by  a  scale.  He  discovers  by  his 
inspecting  officers  what  means  every  applicant 
has,  and  he  takes  means  which  result  from  saving 
in  a  thrift  society,  a  benefit  club,  or  something 
of  that  sort — as  one  half;  he  takes  pensions 
earned  by  a  man's  own  labour  (or  legacies)  at 
three-quarteTS ;  he  takes  all  other  means  and 
earnings  at  the  full  amount,  so  that  he  says  he 
ihas  got  really  a  fixed  pension  scale  for  Copen- 
hagen; but,  of  course,  the  veiy  fact  that  the 
pensions  vary  with  means  and  eaniings  shows 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  disaidvantages  which 
are  supposed  by  economists  to  attend  the  grant- 
ing of  outdoor  relief.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  pensioners  cannot  be  maintained  by  any 
outdoor  pensions  at  all,  and  they  are  relieved  in 
homes.  In  Copenhagen  they  are  building-  new 
homes  for  pensioners  to  hold  about  400  ;  it  is  not 
a  very  'large  proportion  of  the  pensioners  in 
Copenhagen,  which  are  nearly  7,000,  still  there 
'they  are  building  this  wing ;  and  they  have 
chosen  to  build  the  wing  on  the  site  of  the  old 
age  workhouse,  and  both  buildings  will  be  under 
practically  the  same  administration.  They  have 
'a  icustom  which  I  am  tmorthodox  en'ought  to 
think  is  rather  a  good  one,  of  giving  the  old 
people  in  the  workhouses  a  small  sum  of  pocket 
money ;  and  pensioners  will  have  rather  larger 
pocket  money  than  other  inmates  of  the  work- 
house, and  win  not  lose  their  votes.  Still 
the  pension  scheme  is  administered  as  a.n 
integi'al  part,  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  do 
not  know  whether  1  have  detained  the 
Committee  too  long ;  but  what  I  should  like 
to  say  now  has  not  perhaps  an  actual  bearing  on 
the  existing  administration,  but  it  seems  to  me 
very  interesting,  and  it  is  the  account  of  how  it 
came  about  that  the  law  was  passed  in  its  present 
form.  There  was  a  proposal  to  put  an  extra  tax 
upon  beer  which  was  before  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment. The  Moderate  Left  proposed  that  that 
tax  should  be  used  for  the  remission  of  certain 
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duties  and  necessary  articles  of  foo'd — ^for  in- 
stance, the  sugar  duty  and  the  rice  duty,  which 
are  now  very  heavy.  That  was  met  by  a 
counter  proposal  from  the  Extreme  Left — that 
the  working  man,  who  is  supposed  to  earn  the 
beer  tax,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  extra 
taxation.  This  pension  scheme  was  then  ijro- 
posed.  The  original  pension  scheme  proposed 
was  this :  It  was  to  be  a  fixed  pension,  in  three 
classes — in  the  country,  in  provincial  towns,  and 
in  Copenhagen ;  single  women  were  to  get  2*-.  6(/. 
in  the  country,  and  ^s.%d.  in  Copenhagen ;  single 
men  were  to  get  3^.  in  the  country,  and  4.s.  (kl. 
in  Copenhagen ;  heads  of  families  were  to  get 
from  4s.  to  6s. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

581.  A  week? — A  week.  That  was  a  fixed 
pension  to  be  paid  out  of  this  money. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

582.  O'ult  of  State  money  ?— Entirely  out  of 
State  money ;  it  was  to  be  entirely  out  of  State 
money. 

583.  No  communal  money  ? — No  communal 
money. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

584.  By  "  heads  of  families  "  you  mean  men 
having  others  dependent  on  them  ? — Having 
others  dependent  on  them.  Those  fixed  pensions 
were  to  be  administered  in  this  way  :  They  were 
not  to  be  administered  as  under  the  present  law, 
directly  by  the  communal  authority,  but  the  com- 
munal authority  were  to  nominate  small  com- 
missions of,  say,  three,  and  with  them  was  asso- 
ciated what  I  suppose  would  answer  to  what 
we  should  call  an  "  assessor  — a  member  who 
could  not  vote,  but  who  could  practically  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Central  G-overnment; 
and  then  the  pension  was  to  be  limited  (and  that 
was  the  only  qualification)  to  those  who, are 
without  fortune.  I  found  a  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  translation  of  the  words,  but  what  it 
means  is  this  :  Agricultural  labourers,  fishermen, 
sailors,  domestic  servants,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, anyone  whose  circumstances  made  it  prob- 
able that  in  their  old  age  when  they  were  unable 
to  work  they  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
either  to  the  Poor  Law  or  to  private  charity  for 
their  maintenance ;  so  that  if  you  were  a  person 
without  fortune  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  and  were  proclaimed  to  be  a  person 
without  fortune  by  this  Pension  Board,,  you 
became  entitled  to  these  fixed  pensions  paid  by 
the  State.  However,  the  proposal  was  opposed 
by  the  Government — why  I  do  not  know — but, 
finally,  the  matter  having  been  brought  before 
the  country  could  not  well  be  allowed  to  drop, 
and  the  present  law  was  passed,  of  which  the 
defects  are  considerable  in  the  opinion  of  many 
economists.  They  obiect  to  the  present  law  on 
these  two  grounds — that  the  subvention  is  not 
fixed,  and  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  communal  authority.  I  should 
just  like  to  add  that  universally  I  hear  that 
the  Pension  Act  is  extremely  popular  amongst 
the  lower  classes —that  they  like  it — that  they 
look  forward  to  it,  and  that  they  appreciate 
it.      Why  they  do  so  is  not  a  matter  which 
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one  cau  veiy  easily  understand  having  regard 
to  the  amounts  paid  for  pensions.  I  know  that 
the  outdoor  relief  amouuts  are  very  small  in 
Denmark.  I  happen  to  have  some  of  the  scales ; 
Tsut  still  the  amounts  paid  in  pensions  are  very 
small  also  ;  and  the  retention  of  the  right  of 
voting  would  certainly  only  concern  the  male  part 
of  the  population.  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  Denmark  a 
great  idea  that  the  Poor  Law  relief  is  degrading, 
and  that  the  pension  relief — although  it  is  equally 
given  by  their  neighboiirs  and  not  earned  by 
themselves,  is  not  degrading;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  law  is  popular.  Whether  it  will 
stand,  of  course,  is  again  a  question  which  an  out- 
sider has  no  business  to  form  an  opinion  upon, 
but  I  asked  everybody  that  I  came  across  whether 
there  was  any  symptom  of  an  attack  being  made 
upon  the  conditions  which  at  present  hedge  the 
granting  of  pensions ;  whether,  for  instance,  it 
was  likely  that  I'estrictions  as  to  the  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  would  be  attacked.  They  have 
been  attacked,  but  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  as,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
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thing  that  a  person  who  has  been  forced  to 
receive  relief  should  be  debarred  from  having 
the  pension,  whereas  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  if  he  had  received  rehabilita- 
tion might  get  pension  ;  but  I  think  I  might 
safely  say  there  has  been  no  serious  attack  on  these 
restrictions  as  yet.  As  to  whether  the  amount  of 
State  subsidy  will  increase  there  is,  I  think,  a 
strong  opinion  that  it  will  increase,  which  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  would  certainly  happen  in 
this  country.  But  then  what  struck  me  almost 
more  than  anything  was  this :  The  conditions  of 
the  two  countries  are  so  very  difierent.  Here  you 
have  in  Denmark  a  singularly  prosperoiis  agri- 
cultural community — peasant  proprietors  every  - 
where — ^the  whole  of  the  country  "  booming  " 
with  this  new  industry  of  butter,  and  so  on ;  in 
fact,  they  are  in  a  position  to  try  economic  ex- 
periments without  burning  their  fingers. 

Chairman. 

585.  Then  does  that  conclude  your  statement  ? 
—-That  coned  udes  my  statement  of  the  facts. 
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Mr.  John  Bickerstetii  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

586.  Yoir  have  for  17  years  been  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council  since  its  establish- 
ment?— Yes.  1  perhaps  ought  to  say,  as  I  come 
here  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion, that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association. 

587.  You  have  been  requested  to  come  here, 
I  understand,  with  Sir  John  Dorington,  as  repre- 
senting the  views  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  ? — As  representing  the  views  of  the 
County  Councils  Association. 

5'88.  Have  you  considered  the  Bills  referred  to 
this  Committee  with  regard  to  the  duties  pro- 
posed to  be  imposed  upon  county  councils  ? — I 
have. 

589.  Have  you  any  views  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  on  the 
general  policy  indicated  in  the  Bills  ? — No,  I  was 
instructed  to  say  as  to  that,  that  the  County 
Councils  Association  do  not  desire  me  to  offer 
any  criticisms  as  to  the  general  policy  disclosed 
in  the  Bills.  I  was  appointed  at  our  general 
annual  meeting  the  other  day,  to  come  here  and 
express  the  opinion  of  the  County  Councils 
Association :  while  any  duties  that  Parliament 
may  give  to  county  councils  they  will  do  their 
best  to  perform,  I  was  instructed  to  point  out 
that  we  have  grave  objections  to  being  asked  to 
pei-fonn  the  particular  duties  that  are  defined  in 
the  Bills  which  I  have  before  me  here. 

590.  In  the  various  Bills  now  before  this 
Committee,  it  is  proposed  that  in  some  fonn  or 
other,  either  as  the  administrators  themselves 
or  partly  the  administrators,  or  as  a  court 
of  aippeal,  the  county  council  should  be  the 
authority  for  the  various  pension  schemes  which 
are  proposed.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  the  first 
place  what  machinery  have  the  county  councils 
at  present  at  their  dispc  ial  which  would  enable 
them  to  undertake  the  admin  i  strati  on  of  any 
scheme  for  old  age  pensions? — We  have  no 
machinery  at  present  which  we  could  make 
available,  if  you  exclude  the  police.  The  police 
at  present  are  under  the  control,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  a  standing  joint  committee  in  -each 
county,  on  which  the  county  council  is  partly 
represented.  The  standing  joint  committee 
consists  half  of  magistrates  and  half  of  countj^ 
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council  representatives.  I  th  ink  one  of  the  Bills 
proposes  that  we  should  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
poiice  to  perform  the  duties  under  the  Act,  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  have  power  to  ask  the 
police  to  do  what  is  necessary  under  the  Cattle 
Plague  Acts,  and  in  some  cases  I  think  weights 
and  measure  duties  are  pierformed  by  the  police. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  police  who  1  might 
venture  to  say  I  do  not  think  would  be  suitable 
persons  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  claims  of  applicants  for  pensions, 
we  have  no  machinery  which  could  be  imme- 
diately made  available  for  the  purpose. 

591.  If  these  duties  theu  were  imposed  upon 
you,  with  the  exception  of  the  police  (with 
regard  to  whom  1  will  ask  you  some  further 
questions  later  on),  you  would  have  to  create 
new  machinery  entirely,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  any  of  the  proposals  in  the  Bills  ? 
— That  is  so. 

592.  Now,  supposing  the  county  council  was 
constituted  the  authority,  to  whom  and  where 
would  the  applications  for  pensions  have  to  be 
made? — 1  suppose,  if  one  of  these  Bills  was  to 
become  law,  the  matter  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  referred  to  some  committee  in  every 
county — 1  imagine  there  is  already  existing 
some  committee  to  whom  the  matter  would  be 
referred, — and  they  would  be  asked  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  carrying  out  the  scheme. 
I  think  that  that  committee  would  have  to 
report  and  lay  down  certain  principles  which 
would  guide  the  county  council  and  the  com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  their  work,  and  then  a 
special  committee  would  be  aprpointed. 

59-3.  Do  you  mean  a  special  committee  would 
be  apipointed  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  effect  could  be  given  to  the 
proposals  in  the  Act? — Perhaps  I  have  not  been 
very  clear.  I  think  we  have  a  committee,  prob- 
ably the  parliamentary  committee  or  finance 
committee,  or  general  purposes  committee,  as 
the  case  might  be,  whicli  would  deal  with  the 
matter  in  the  first  instance ;  but  I  think  itl 
would  be  quite  necessary  to  appoint  a  special 
committee,  as  the  work  would  be  so  very  great. 

594.  To  administer  the  scheme? — To  admi- 
nister the  pensions  scheme. 

L  2  595.  How 
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595.  How  often  does  the  county  council  hold 
its  meetings  ? — The  county  council  meet  gene- 
rally five  times  a  year.  We  have  one  statutory 
meeting  and  we  meet  four  times  a  year. 

596.  I  suppose  the  association  whom  you 
represent  have  already  considered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  what  the  recommendations  made  by  any 
such  committee  woiild  he ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
direction  thej'  would  take? — I  do  not  think  I 
■can  go  so  far  as  that ;  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent counties  vary ;  I  could  tell  you  what  we 
should  probahly  do  in  mj^  own  county,  and,  with 
variations,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  cotirse 
adopted  by  other  counties ;  but  that  is  a  matter 
upon  which  the  County  Councils  Association 
would  not  draw  up  a  general  scheme;  it  would 
be  left  to  each  individual  county — the  counties 
vary  so  very  much  in  size  and  in  what  would  be 
a  very  important  point  here,  the  accessibility  of 
the  various  centres;  for  I  suppose,  in  preparing 
any  scheme  we  should  not  be  wrong  if  we  were 
to  suggest  that  the  administration  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  county,  that  the  com- 
mittee should  meet  with  reasonable  frequency, 
and  that  applicants  for  pensions  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  personally  before  that 
committee. 

597.  With  re'gard  to  the  appilications  and  the 
applicants,  I  understand  that  you  point  to  the 
formation  of  some  committee  to  receive  those 
applications  ? — I  think  those  applications  would 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  received  in  my  office, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  the 
council.  It  would  be  necessary  to  check  the 
applicatioais,  to  have  some  officer  appointed  who 
would  assist  the  officials  in  checking  theaccuracy 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  application,  and  then, 
when  that  was  done,  it  would  still  be  necessary 
for  the  acting  committee  itself  to  meet  at  some 
place  at  which  each  applicant  could  conveniently 
attend.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  bring 
appilicants  (and  bringing  applicants  would  involve 
bringing  the  witnesses  too)  from  a  point  perhaps 
40  or  50  miles  away. 

598.  Over  a  large  area  like  a  county.  I 
suppose  you  would  say  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  applicants  to  attend  at  any  one 
particular  centre  ? — I  think  it  Avould  be  quite 
impossible.  One  has  the  experience  of  the 
inconvenience  in  tlie  case  of  members  of  the 
county  council.  There  are  certainly  a  consider- 
able number  of  members  of  the  county  council 
who  have  to  get  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  do  not  get  home  till  late  at  night 
for  an  ordinary  council  meeting.  If  we  re- 
member that  these  applicants  would  be  aged, 
and  23ossibly  infirm  persons,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  these  aged  applicants  to  do  it  even 
if  we  made  provision  for  their  expenses. 

599.  In  fact  I  gather  from  what  you  tell  me, 
you  consider  it  Avould  be  quite  impracticable  to 
ask  the  applicants  to  attend  at  a  central  place  of 
meeting  of  the  county  council  to  make  their 
applications? — In  my  county  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible. 

600.  Would  you  hold  it  to  be  very  desirable 
that  applicants  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  applications  in  person  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  essential. 

601.  And  I  suppose  with  as  much  facility  and 
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as  little  expense  for  attending  as  might  be  ? — 
I  think  so. 

602.  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  according  to  your 
view,  that  the  applications  conld  not  be  received 
by  the  central  body? — They  could  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  county  council. 

603.  By  whom  would  they  be  received  by ;  by 
a  committee'  you  say  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  central  body  ? — Yes. 

604.  "Wliere  would  they  meet ;  in  each  of  the 
different  unions  ? — I  think  in  each  of  the  different 
unions  or  petty  sessional  divisions ;  the  petty 
sessional  divisions  and  the  unions  are  generally 
coterminoiis.  I  think  in  my  county  it  would  be 
jnecessary  for  us  to  fix  12  places;  we  have  12 
unions.  That  is  speaking  for  my  own  county. 
In  large  counties,  in  the  West  Riding  and  in 
Lancashire,  for  instance,  there  would  be,  per- 
haps, 20  Or  more  unions. 

605.  Do  you  contemplate  the  same  committee 
would  meet  in  each  of  the  12  unions,  or  would 
there  be  a  separate  committtee  for  each  ? — I 
think  that,  in  view  of  what  I  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  administration  should  be 
uniform,  it  would  be  quite  necessary  that  the 
same  committee  should  meet  in  each  place. 

606.  How  often  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  meet  in  each  union  ? — I  have  tried 
to  approach  the  consideration  of  that  matteir  in 
view  of  the  practical  difficulty,  and  I  sug-gested 
that  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should 
mee^t  not  less  than  four  times  a  year.  I  would 
have  made  it  ofteuer,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  committee  together.  We  had  expe- 
rience in  1894,  when  we' were  bringing  the  Local 
Govemment  Act  of  that  year  into  operation,  of 
the  strain  upon  the  loyalty  of  members  of  the 
county  council  in  attending  at  so  many  places 
on  so  many  days  in  the  year.  My  county 
council,  and  I  think  the  county  councils 
throughout  England,  met  the  strain  in  a  spirit 
of  loyalty,  but  I  hesitate  to  say  that  the  strain 
would  not  be  too  great  if  we  were  to  look  forward 
to  such  meetings  permanently.  I  am  afraid,  if 
that  became  an  annual  strain,  the  members  of 
county  councils  might  rebel,  and  we  might  not 
get  the  local  committees  so  well  attended. 

607.  AVhen  you  speak  of  the  strain  they  have 
borne  up  to  now,  that  was  meeting  how  often  ? — 
In  1894  I  think  we  had  about  24  meetings.  My 
local  government  committee  in  that  year  met 
at  something  like  20  centres  in  the  county  and 
held  24  meetings,  and  the  strain  was  as  much  as 
the  private  engagements  of  the  members  of  the 
county  council  could  meet. 

608.  With  regard  to  this  Committee  of  which 
you  have  been  speaking  to  us,  even  upon  your 
own  calculation,  that  they  must  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year  in  the  different  unions,  that 
would  necessitate  meeting  48  times  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  80  times  in  Lancashire, 
would  it  not? — It  would. 

609.  But  now  I  want  to  ask  you  how  often  do 
the  board  of  guardians  meet;  they  meet  every 
foitnight,.  do  they  not? — They  meet  every  fort- 
night. 

610.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
inittee  of  the  county  council,  if  it  was  to  receive 
application  for  pensions,  to  meet  a  great  deal 
oftener  than  four  times  a  year  in  each  union. 

Do 
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Do  you  meaii  >io-  say  tliat  an  oipportimity  of 
applying  for  a  pension  in  a  union  four  times  a 
year  would  be  sufficient,  in  your  judgment, 
for  the  people  who  wished  to  apply? — No,  I 
guarded  nij^self  by  saying,  that  in  fixing  that 
niimber  of  four  as  the  number  of  meetings  in 
the  year,  I  had  regard  to  the  practical  difficulty, 
and  I  put  it  as  the  least  possible  strain.  It  is 
conceivable  that  when  the  matter  had  fallen  into 
ordinary  shape,  and  the  council  were  provided 
Math  ofhcials  whom  they  had  learned  to  tmst, 
less  frequent  meetings  would  be  necessary,  but 
at  first,  if  you  put  it  to  me  in  that  way,  I  do  not 
think  four  times  in  each  iiiiion  would  be  any- 
thing like  sufficient. 

Gil.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  people  avail  them- 
selves, as  it  might  be  hoped  they  would  do,  of 
the  provisions  of  any  pension  scheme  which 
might  be  established,  you  think  that  they  ought 
to  have  much  morei  frequent  opportunities  than 
four  times  a  year  of  making  their  applications? 
— I  think  so. 

G12.  What  is  the  least  number  of  times  you 
would  sug-gest  it  would  be  desirable  the  com- 
mittee you  contemplate  should  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  applications  ;  would  you  say 
once  a  month  ? — Yes.  Putting  myself  in  the 
position  of  one  of  these  Bills  having  become  law, 
and  having  to  devise  the  machinery  for  it,  I 
should  at  first  suggest  we  should  have  a  certain 
fixed  meeting  once  a  quarter,  but  on  the  tinder- 
standing  that  there  would  probaWy  be  adjourned 
meetings. 

()1'3.  You  would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
a  fixed  meeting  of  tloe  committee  once  a  quarter, 
with  adjournments  whenever  it  was  necessary? 
— Yes,  but  meeting  once  a-  quarter,  if  you  mul- 
tiply by  12  as  you  said  just  now,  you  get  48 
meetings  in  the  year. 

G14.  With  adjournments  for  further  meetings, 
whenever  they  might  be  necessaiy  ? — Yes. 

TilS'.  If  it  was  found  that  the  adjourned  meet- 
ings would  have  to  be  numerous  in  addition  to 
■the  fixed  meetings  which  you  contempilate  sihould 
be  held  once  every  quarter,  would  not  the  work 
over  the  whole  country  become  exceedingly 
onerous  for  any  committee? — It  would  become 
most  onerous,  so  onerous  that  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  members 
of  the  county  council  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials.  •» 

616.  At  present  your  committees,  although 
they  have  sometimes  felt  the  strain,  I  under- 
stand, have  always  been  willing  to  perform  the 
j;iiblic  duties  which  have  been  cast  iipon  them  ? 
— They  have. 

617.  But  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  be  really  apprehensive  that  if  this  work 
was  imposed  upon  thi  m  it  would  be  more  than 
they  would  be  willing  to  rmdertake? — I  think  I 
may  say  that.  I  know  personally  the  incon- 
venience that  it  was  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  spoke  of  just  now,  that  brought  the 
Act  of  1894  into  operation,  to'  attend  such  very 
frequent  meetings.  In  a  county,  you  must 
remember,  we  are  not  quite  like  a.  town ;  a  man 
who  attends  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  can 
cany  on  his  ordinaiy  business,  but  county  meet- 
ings are  held  at  such  remote  places  that,  even 
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supposing  there  were  not  veiy  much  to  do.  and 
the  work  od:  the  committee  might  be  done  in  an 
liour  or  two,  the  attendance  would  involve  the 
loss  of  the  whole  day. 

(518.  You  mean  that  the  area  would  be  so 
great,  and  the  distances  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  have  to  travel 
would  be  so  considerable  that  it  would  g-reatly 
interfere  with  the  transaction  of  their  own 
business,  and  under  those  circumstances,  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  meet  sufficiently  often  for 
the  requirements  of  all  the  possible  applications, 
you  think  the  work  would  really  be  so  onerous 
foi'  them  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  xmdertake  this  work? — You 
have  expressed  my  meaning  exaiCtly. 

619.  Xow  these  applications,  when  they  were 
made,  of  course  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
considered ;  and  the  allegations  of  the  apipli- 
cants  would  all  have  to  be  verified.  Supposing 
the  county  council  to  be  the  authority,  have 
they  at  present  any  machinery  for  that  purpose  ? 
—We  have  none;  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  machinery  for  the  pui-pose. 

620.  How  would  you  propose  to  provide  it? 
— We  should  have  to  appoint,  I  suppose,  in  each 
district  persons  who  would  visit  the  homes  of 
the  applicants,  and  generally  perform,  with  re- 
gard to  the  applications  for  pensions,  all  the 
duties  that  are  now  performed  by  the  relieving 
officers  when  the  board  of  guardians  have  to  con- 
sider applications  for  relief  from  the  poor  rate. 

(i21.  You  would  have  to  appoint  inspectors  to 
visit  the  homes  of  the  different  applicants  ? — I 
think  we  should. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

622.  You  mean  paid  officials  ?— Yes,  paid 
officials. 

Chairman. 

623.  That  would  be  one  thing  ? — That  would 
be  one  thing. 

624.  What  else? — I  do  not  at  all  know  what 
responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon  the  county 
councils  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  these 
pensions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  possibly  in 
the  case  of  an  old  man  between  70  and  80,  it 
would  be  as  important  to  discover  the  character 
of  the  relations  with  whom  he  proposed  to  live, 
as  to  make  sure  of  his  own  antecedents.  If  the 
county  council  are  to  be  the  authority,  not  only 
for  granting  pensions  in  the  first  instance,  but  to 
have  some  power  of  saying  to  a  pensioner,  "  You 
are  no  longer  eligible  for  this  form  of  benefit — it 
is  time  you.  went  back  to  the  Poor  Law,"  it 
would  be  necessary  for  our  officer  not  only  to 
A'isit  the  homes  of  the  applicants,  but  to  live  in 
the  country,  and  to  make  himself  generally 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  persons 
who  wei'e  in  receipt  of  the  pensions.  But  our 
responsibilities  as  to  that  would  very  much 
depend  upon  the  shape  the  Bill  ultimately  took. 
Of  course  if  the  pension  was  an  absolute  pension 
granted  merely  on  a  certificate  of  continued 
life,  no  such  responsibility  would  attach, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  some  authority  that  is  to 
have  the  power  of  taking  away  the  pension,  or 
giving  the  pensioner  relief  in  some  other  form 
i+  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  officer  who 

would 
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w  ould  not  ouly  jro  and  visit  the  people  when  they 
made  their  applications  in  the  first  instance,  but 
keep  himself  in  toiich  with  the  actual  peai- 
sioners. 

625.  What  you  mean,  I  tliink,  is  this :  that  if 
the  scheme  should  be  based  on  the  principles 
contained  in  some  of  the  Bills  which  provide  for 
,a  revision,  if  necessary,  of  the  pension  after  it 
has  once  been  granted,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  recipient  may  have  changed,  then 
that  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  duties 
of  your  inspector,  who  would  have  to  keep  him- 
self perpetually  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  recipients  and  the  localitj^  ? — Yes  ; 
that  would  involve  the  appointmeut,  on  our 
part,  of  more  inspectors.  J3y  a  great  strain  of 
work  and  temporary  assistance  we  might  deal 
with  the  rush  of  applicants  when  the  Bill  first 
came  into  force  ;  but  if  the  Bill  contained  provi- 
sions such  as  j'ou  have  described,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  representative  of  the  county 
council,  the  pension  authority,  in  every  district, 
or  I  will  not  say  in  every  union  district,  but  in 
every  one  or  two  union  districts. 

626.  I  suppose  one  of  the  difficulties  you  would 
feel  is  this,  that  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
guardians,  supposing  they  were  the  authority, 
many  of  the  guardians  themselves  are  intimatelj^ 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  probably  would  have  some  means 
of  knowing  what  the  circumstances  of  the  appli- 
cants Avere ;  in  the  case  of  the  county  council 
there  would  be  no  facilities  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

627.  The  distances  would  be  so  great  and  the 
area  so  wide  that  they  would  not  have  the  same 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  ? — We  could 
not  depend  upon  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  local  knowledge  at  all,  I  think. 

628.  You  said  something  with  regard  to  the 
police  ;  could  not  you  get  a  considerable  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  police  in  regard  to  making 
these  inquiries,  or  would  that,  in  your  opinion, 
be  an  undesirable  channel  through  which  to 
obtain  it  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
an  undesirable  thing  to  use  the  police  for  that 
purpose.  I  wish  to  speak  with  very  great  respect 
of  the  police ;  they  do  their  own  work  very  well, 
but  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  police  that 
they  should  be  part  of  a.  single  force  in  a  county ; 
individual  constables  and  superintendents  are 
moved  about  from  time  to  time.  I  do  uot  think 
that  in  a  wide  district  to  have  a  constable  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  houses  where  these  applicants 
live,  and  making  inquiries,  would  be  quite  in 
accordanice  with  the  wishes  of  the  authors  of 
this  propiosal. 

629.  In  some  of  the  Bills  it  is  proposed  that 
the  county  council  shoiild  only  be  a  kind  of 
court  of  appeal,  and  not  the  absolute  adminis- 
trating authority ;  what  would  that  involve  to 
the  county  council  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  and  the 
staff  for  making  it  ? — I  think  it  would  involve  as 
much  inquiry,  or  nearly  as  much  inc|uiry,  as  if 
we  were  the  absolute  administrators  of  the  fund. 
There  is  a  proposal  in  one  of  the  Bills.  I  think, 
that  the  county  council  should  accept  the 
certificate  of  a  district  council.  The  district 
council  is  practically  (in  country  distiicts  it  is 
absolutely)  the  poor  law  authority.  In  the  old 
<lays  the  board  of  .guardians  were  elected,  and 
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they  used  to  meet  at  a  countiy  town  at,  say  12 
o'clock,  and  when  they  got  through  their  busi- 
ness as  guardians  at  half-past  one,  if  the  business 
was  concluded,  they  became  a,  sanitary  authority. 
At  many  places  exactly  the  same  procedure 
exists  to-day,  the  only  difference  being  that  they 
are  elected  as  a  district  council.  They  sit  at,  say, 
12  o'clock  as  the  district  council,  and  at  half-past 
one,  when  they  have  finished  their  sanitary  work, 
they  turn  their  chairs  round  and  become  the 
board  of  g-uardians.  Therefore,  a  certificate 
from  a  district  council  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a 
pensioner  would  be  nothing  but  a  certificate 
from  the  board  of  guardians,  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  out  relief  of  this  particular  person 
should  be  a  charge  upon  the  county  rate,  and 
not  upon  the  district  rate. 

030.  That  IS  to  say,  that  if  the  countj:-  council 
was  established  as  the^  pension  authority,  it  would 
follow,  I  presume,  that  the  pensions  themselves 
would  be  a  county  charge,  and  that  would  be  a 
direct  inducement  to  the  guardians  to  get  rid  of 
as  many  of  their  recipients  of  out  relief  as  they 
could  in  order  to  relieve  their  own  rates  ;  is  that 
what  you  mean? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

631.  And  for  that  reason  you  would  be  totally 
disinclined  to  accept  the  certificate  of  the  district 
council,  because  the  district  council  are  practi- 
cally the  same  people  as  the  guardians  ? — Yes  : 
and  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  roads  and  in  the  management  of  techni^cal 
instruction  money,  has  been  that  the  local 
authorities  have  no  mercy  upon  the  county  rate  ; 
it  might  be  said  thej'  are  all  contributors  to  the 
county  rate;  they  are  contributors  to  the  local 
rates ;  but  in  country  districts  among  small 
jural  anthorities,  and  small  urban  authorities, 
they  look  upon  the  county  rate  as  a  bottomless 
purse —  a  purse  into  which  they  may  dipi  without 
incurring  any  responsibility  themselves.  But 
there  is  another  objection  I  have  to  the  proposal 
that  we  should  merely  accept  the  certificates  of 
the  district  council,  which  perhaps  I  might 
mention.  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  county 
councils  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  district  councils.  I  think  in  future  the- 
county  coitncils  may  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the 
district  cou  ncils  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
raany  matters  which  perhaips  they  sometimes 
neglect  now,  and  any  opportunity  of  friction 
between  the  coui\ty  councils  and  district  councils- 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  much  to  be 
deplored. 

632.  'Tlie  first  part  of  your  reply  to  my  last 
question  induces  me  to  ask  one  or  two  more 
questions  in  the  same  direction  to  still  further 
elucidate  your  views.  Is  it  not  the  case  at 
present,  that  in  almost  all  the  rural  unions  the 
aged  poor  wdio  are  held  to  be,  and  are  known  tO' 
be,  deserving,  receiving  almost  invariabh'  out- 
door relief,  or  ,as  a  mle? — I  think  so. 

633.  It  would  be  the  case,  I  think,  that  many 
O'i:  these  poor  people  who  are  now  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  might  not  be  eligible  for  pensions, 
tliat  is  to  say  they  Avould  not  be  in  a  position  to 
comply  with  many  o£  the  conditions  which  are' 
laid  down  as  necessary  qualifications  for  a  pen- 
sion in  some  of  the  bills  which  we  have  before 
us  ? — Qtiitp  so. 

634.  Then  if  pensions  were  a  couutv  charge 
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it  uiiglit  be  as  you  say,  aai  inducemeiit  to  tlie 
guardians  to  transfer  as  many  of  tlie  recipients 
of  outdoor  relief  as  they  could  to  the  pension 
list,  so  as  to  relieve  their  own  rates  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  strong  inducement,  and  I 
think  the  guardians  would  act  upon  that  in- 
ducement. 

()35.  Would  there  be  then  some  danger  that 
it  woiild  be  a  great  temptation  to  guardians  to 
limit  their  outdoor  relief  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  apply  the  workhouse  test  whenever  they 
could  ? — I  do  not  really  know  (Mr.  Davey  will 
be  able  to  tell  you)  at  w^hat  age  people  generally 
apply  to  the  guardians,  but  in  many  cases  I 
suppose  their  first  application  would  be  before 
they  were  eligible  for  a  pension. 

()3().  But  that  is  not  an  objection  that  had 
occurred  to  you?— No,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
ni&;  but  it  had  occurred  to  me  \&tj  strongly  in 
the  case  of  all  old  people.  In  the  case  of  old 
people  applying  who  w^ere  otherwise  eligible,  I 
should  think  there  would  be  a  very  strong  in- 
ducement to  any  board  of  guardians  to  decline 
to  give,  them  outdoor  relief  even  if  they  were 
in  circumstances  in  which  they  would  give  them 
out  relief  to-day  if  an  Act  on  the  lines  of  these 
Bills  had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  recommend 
them  for  pensions  to  the  county  council. 

637.  But  the  particular  objection  which  I  svig- 
ges'ted  just  now-  had  not  occurred  to  you,  and 
I  think  you  limit  your  objection  to  this :  the 
county  council  would  not  be  prepared,  and 
would  not  like  to  accept,  the  certificate  of  the 
district  council,  because  they  think,  under  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  suggested,  there 
would  be  an  inducement  to  the  district  council 
to  recommend  as  many  people  for  pensions  as 
"they  could,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  own 
expenses? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

638.  Have  you  any  fui-ther  point  of  difficulty 
which  you  wish  to  suggest? — There  is  a  proposal 
in  the  Pension  (Old  Age)  No.  2  Bill,  in  the  16th 
Clause,  that  the  member  of  the  county  council 
representing  the  division  in  which  the  applicant 
resides,  and  an  elected  member  of  his  local 
council  (which  would  be  his  urban  council,  or 
parish  council,  or  town  council)  should  be  added 
to  the  committee,  I  know  that  there  is  precedent 
for  that  clause,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  feel  that 
"the  county  covmcils  have  done  their  best  to  gain  for 
all  their  local  committees  the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  different  localities  where  those  local  com- 
mittees sit;  they  have  done  this,  I  think,  by 
taking  care  that  no  member  interested  in  any 
application  should  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  to  consider  the  pai-ticular  appli- 
cation. Local  members  are  always  asked  to 
attend  the  inquiries,  and  are  encouraged  to 
represent  the  views  of  their  constituents,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  suggestion  could  be  made 
that  in  any  local  inquiry  held  by  any  county 
council  in  England  has  there  been  any  disposi- 
tion to  stifle  public  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  an  elected  representative  should  be  ex  officio 
■entitled  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  a 
judicial  report  as  to  matters  in  which  his  con- 
stituents are  interested,  or  in  which  any  one  of 
them  is  interested.  I  feel  rather  strongly  upon 
that  point.  I  think  the  county  councils  may 
■  claim  that  for  the  past  10  years  we  have  held 
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very  many  absolutely  impartial  inquiries, 
and  I  think  we  have  got  a  reputation 
for  impartiality  by  carefully  acting  upon  a 
self-denying  ordinance,  an  ordinance  made 
by  ourselves  alone,  not  to  put  any  member  of 
the  council  immediately  interested  in  any  mat- 
ter that  comes  before  the  committee  on  that 
committee,  necessarily  ex  officio.  I  am  sorry 
therefore  to  find  that  in  one  of  the  Bills  that 
proposal  is  made. 

639.  But  in  regard  to  this  proposal  in  this 
particular  clause  of  the  Bill  to  which  you  are 
referring,  which,  I  think,  is  Sir  Walter  Foster's 
Bill,  was  that  not  one  of  the  special  advantages 
which  you  suggested  attached  to  guardians  for 
tlie  performance  of  these  duties  rather  than 
county  councils,  that  they  have  local  knowledge, 
and  would  not  that  knowledge,  to  a  cei'tain 
extent,  be  obtained  by  putting  a  member  of  the 
council,  who  also  belonged  to  the  locality,  on  the 
committee,  that  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — If  you  consider  the  matiter  in  its  whole 
bearing,  if  you  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  meetings  will  strain  the  willing- 
ness of  the  individual  members  of  the  council  to 
attend  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  the  ten- 
dency might  be  that  we  should  have  to 
lower  and  lower  the  quorum  of  each  com- 
mittee imtil  it  came  to  this :  that  the  local 
representative  of  the  county  council,  and  an 
elected  member  of  the  parish  council  might  be 
two  out  of  the  three  gentlemen  sitting  to  con- 
sider an  application  fi'om  a  neighbour;  we  know 
parish  councils  are  very  small  bodies,  and  a  man 
)iiight  be  elected  for  the  purpose. 

640.  I  understand  what  you  mean  to  be  this  : 
you  think  that  in  the  multitude  of  work  that 
would  have  to  be  done,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
members  of  the  committee,  it  might  come  to 
this :  that  the  decisions  practically  would  be 
given  in  each  vinion  by  members  of  the  council 
only  who  belonged  to  the  particular  locality  ?■ — I 
should  be  afraid  they  would  have  undue  weight. 
To  have  one  member  on  a  body  of  15  would 
not  make  any  difference,  but  where  the  quonim 
is  small  it  might  be  important.  I  do  not  suggest 
they  would  deliberately  wish  to  favour  their  own 
men. 

641.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  what  you 
have  in  your  mind  is  this,  as  I  understand  :  first 
of  all,  if  there  Avas  a  sufficient  number  of  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  in  the  ditt'erent  unions  of 
the  committee,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  appli- 
cants, there  would  be  a  very  great  strain  upon 
the  committee  ? — Yes. 

642.  And  a  great  number  of  the  members  in 
conseq\ience  would  not  attend  ? — Yes. 

643.  And  the  attendaace  of  members  would 
be  left  chiefly  to  those  who  were  members  of  the 
particular  locality  ? — Yes. 

644.  So  that  in  that  way  the  decision  as  to 
whethei-  people  should  be  held  worthy  recipients 
of  pensions  or  not  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  tiie 
locality  ? — ^Yes. 

645.  That  is  what  you  have  in  your  mind  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  the  Bill  I  referred  to  it  is  suggested 
you  should  have  not  only  the  representative  of 
the  locality,  but  the  representative  of  the  county 
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coiiucil,  with  the  additional  vote  of  an  elected 
member  of  the  parish  council. 

646.  That  is  the  danger  of  which  you  are 
apprehensive? — That  is  the  danger  of  which  I 
am  apiprehensive. 

647.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish 
to  refer  to? — In  one  of  the  Bills  I  see  there  is  to 
he  a  i^tatutory  committee  partly  composed  of 
members  of  the  county  council  and  partly  of 
other  persons.  It  seems  to  me,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  county  councils  generally,  if  the 
county  is  to  find  the  rate,  the  county  councils 
ought  to  have  a  majority  of  members  on  such 
statutory  committee. 

648.  In  order  that  they  might  have  control 
over  their  own  funds  ? — In  order  that  they 
might  have  control  oA'er  their  own  funds. 

()49.  Generally  speaking  then,  are  we  to  take 
it  from  j^ou,  as  representing  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
new  duties  it  is  proposed  to  place  upon  them, 
that  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  county 
cou.ncil  being  made  the  pension  authority  in  any 
scheme  that  might  be  established  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  Sir  John  Dorington  is  also  here  on  their 
behalf,  and  will,  I  think,  confirm  me  in  saying 
that  that  was  the  view  of  the  County  Councils 
Association. 

650.  That  is  what  you  are  charged  to  repre- 
sent to  this  Committee? — That  is  what  I  am 
charged  to  represent  to  this  Committee.  I  have 
here  the  resolution  of  the  County  Councils 
Association. 

651.  Will  you  read  it? — This  is  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  this  month.  "That  this  Association 
considers  that  the  proposals  which  appear  in 
several  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bills  now  before 
Parliament  to  constitute  the  county  council  of 
each  county  the  administrative  body  to  investi- 
gate, grant,  and  administer,  such  pensions  are 
inexpedient;  and  begs  to  express  its  desire  to 
tender  evidence  to  be  heard  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  now 
sitting." 

652.  Have  you  anj"thing  which  you  wish  to 
add? — There  is  one  minor  criticism  which  I 
should  like  to  make  in  one  of  the  Bills ;  the 
Poor  Law  settlement  is  not  required  to  be 
defined  in  the  application.  That  is  perhaps  a 
very  small  matter  of  detail,  but  I  may  point  out 
that  the  Poor  Law  settlement  of  an  individual 
could  easily  be  ascei-tained  before  the  application 
was  made.  It  would  add  a  considerable  strain 
to  the  county  council  if  they  had  to  fenet  out 
the  settlement  after  the  application  was  sent  in. 
It  would  be  quite  easy  for  the  secretary  of  the 
friendly  society  with  the  man  before  him  to 
ascertain  what  his  settlement  was. 

653.  What  you  suggest  is,  that  where  there  is 
any  question  as  to  settlement,  the  onus  of  satis- 
fying the  county  council  upon  that  point  should 
rest  with  the  applicant  ? — Yes. 

654.  Have  you  any  other  point  ? — In  one  of 
the  Bills  there  is  a  suggestion  as  to  the  repay- 
ment to  counties  of  payments  for  their  out- 
pensioners,  that  is,  pensioners  belonging  to 
another  county  in  receipt  of  pensions  in  a  parti- 
cular county.  The  criticism  of  course  depends 
very  much  upoii  the  particular  form  which  any 
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Bill  may  ultimatelj^  take,  but  if  the  pensions  are 
to  be  paid  through  the  Post  Office  by  post  one 
does  not  see  why  each  county  should  not  follow 
through  the  post  its  own  pensioner  even  into 
another  county,  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of 
a  police  constable  now.  Tlien  in  the  Pensions 
(Old  Age)  No.  2  Bill  the  pensions  are  to  be  paid 
oitt  of  the  county  rate  to  be  levied  in  equal 
proportions  upon  owner  and  occupier.  I  may 
point  out  there  is  no  county  rate  levied  upon 
individuals. 

655.  It  is  levied  on  the  parish  ? — Yes.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  that 
proposal  unless  the  whole  law  as  to  county  rates 
was  altered. 

656.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you 
wish  to  refer? — No,  I  think  not. 

657.  (To  Sir  John  Doriiigtun).  Do  you  wish 
to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Bickersteth  has  given? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  to  add  to  it.  I  entirely  concur  with 
what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Bickersteth.  He  comes 
here  as  one  of  the  officials  connected  with  the 
County  Councils  Association.  He  is  Veil  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  procedure  of  county 
councils,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  leave  it 
in  his  hands,  although  the  County  Councils  As- 
sociation.do  associate  my  name  with  his  as  being 
a  county  chairman.  I  entirely  concur  with  what 
he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
that  would  attend  our  attempting  to  adjudicate 
upon  these  pensions,  owing  to  the  wide  area  over 
which  our  administration  extends  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  into  touch  with  the  applicants. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

658.  (To  Mr.  Bickersteth.)  The  non-existence 
of  machinery  at  the  present  time  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  your  mind  as  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  county  councils  acting  in  tliis  way? — No,  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  establish  the  ma- 
chinery. I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  anything 
that  countjr  councils  could  not  do. 

65'9.  You  do  not  plead  that  they  have  no  time 
or  no  means  of  doing  it  ? — I  think  I  have  giveii 
reasons  as  to  the  time  in  regard  to  the  mem- 
bers ;  we  could  establish  officials  to  do  it. 

6()0.  You  could  appoint  a  committee? — ^We 
could  appoint  a  committee. 

661.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  committee 
when  appointed  would  be  able  from  the  local 
authorities  in  the  different  parts  of  the  countrj^ 
to  obtain  much  of  the  necessaiy  information  you 
refer  to  ? — I  rather  understood  from  the  Bills 
that  we  were  precluded  from  gathering  our 
information  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

()62.  Not  necessarily,  I  think.  And  you  will 
remember  we  are  not  bound  by  the  Bills.  I  am 
only  suggesting  to  you  that  if  you  had  this 
Pension  Committee  of  your  county  council  you 
would  be  able  from  the  parish  councils  and 
district  councils,  and  boards  of  guardians  and 
town  councils  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  the  information 
necessary? — I  think  the  information  we  should 
obtain  from  the  boards  of  guardians  would  be 
the  information  furnished  to  them  by  their 
relieving  officers,  and  I  do  not  think  if  the 
county  councils  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  in 
pensions  they  could  safely  trust  information 
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supplied  to  them  by  the  relieving  officers ;  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  checked.  We  might 
gain  something,  perhaps,  but  we  should  have  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  information  was 
accurate. 

662*.  You  would  have  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation besides  those  particular  gentlemen,  the 
relieving  officers,  you  would  not  have  to  rely 
upon  them  alone ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
admit  anj^thing  against  their  accuracy  or  their 
official  integrity  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that  at  all ; 
but  their  interest  would  be  to  put  the  pension 
on  to  us  . 

663.  You  also  said  yow  thought  a  personal 
application  to  your  committee  would  be  neces- 
sary; that  personal  application  could  be  made 
to  a  sub-committee  of  vour  committee,  could  not 
it?_Yes. 

664.  By  means,  for  instance,  of  dividing  your 
county  into  districts,  and  in  one  distriot  having 
a  certain  number  of  members  of  your  committee 
to  hold  the  meetings,  and  then  the  whole  com- 
mittee to  finally  aidjudicate  upon  the  report  of 
each  section  ? — The  difficulty  there  is  that  in 
the  country,  in  thinly  populated  districts  there 
are  not  comparatively  many  men  who  are  willing 
to  give  up  time  to  public  duty;  and  probably 
the  best  representative  of  the  county  council  in 
any  particular  district  would  be  a  gentleman 
who  was  already  engaged  in  work  as  possibly 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians.  Taking  my 
own  county  for  example,  thei  part  of  Yorkshire 
which  I  represent  is  agricultural,  and  there  I  do 
not  think  you  could  find  a  good  representative 
of  the  county  council  in  any  particular  district 
unless  he  was  also  allied  with  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate bodies. 

665.  That  would  not  disqualify  him,  would 
it? — It  would  not  disqualify  him  absolutely. 

666.  Possibly  in  some  respects  it  would  make 
him  more  qualified  to  discharge  this  duty  ? — It 
might. 

667.  Then  with  regard  to  this  Committee 
which  you  spoke  O'f  in  the  Pensions  (Old  Age) 
No.  2  Bill  which  yourefeiTed  to  it  was  suggested, 
only  as  a  permissive  clause,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  on  that  committee  a  representative  of 
the  county  council  for  that  district  ? — Yes. 

668.  Thatt  was  suggested  with  the  view  of 
getting  local  information  ? — Yes. 

669.  That  suggestion  in  the  Bill  is  a  purely 
permissive  one ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  am  afraid  in 
reading  it  hurriedly  I  thought  it  was  absolute. 

670.  If  you  look  at  Clause  16  you  will  see  it 
is  a  purely  permissive  suggestion  ? — Yes,  it  says  : 
"  Such  rules  may  also  provide."  That  would  be 
a  permission  to  some  body  other  than  the  county 
council  to  make  such  rules. 

671.  To  make  rules  uf  that  kind  if  it  were 
thought  desirable? — Supposing  the  officials  at 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board  were  considering 
the  desirability  of  the  local  representative  being 
present,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  about 
it.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  he  should  be  present. 
I  think  he  should  be  present,  and  my  county 
council  think  he  should  be  present,  but  we  do 
not  think  he  should  be  e.v-officio  entitled  to  take 
part  in  the  preparation  of  a  judicial  renort. 

672.  I  ani  quite  with  you  in  that ;  I  only  want 
him  to  be  present  to  afford  local  information  ;  I 
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do  not  want  him  to  vote  ? — Then  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  suggesting  that  we  should  do  what  we 
certainly  would  do  without  the  suggestion. 

673.  You  might  do  it  in  your  county,  but  it 
might  not  be  done  everywhere  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  county  in  England  where  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  make  it  easy  for  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  to  express  his  views 
before  the  committee  at  the  local  inquiry. 

674'.  There  is  no  harm  in  piermitting  them  to 
do  so  ? — We  should  certainly  do  it. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

675.  It  would  be  of  assistance  to  you  ? — It 
would  be  of  assistance.  AVe  should  like  him  to 
be  there,  but  we  do  not  want  him  to  sign  the 
repioii;. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

676.  Do  you  read  it  that,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Bill,  't  means  he  should  be  there  to  vote  ? — Yes, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  has  power  to  take  • 
part  in  the  deliberations,  and  the  final  report. 

677.  You  think  that  would  be  undesirable  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  very  undesirable. 

678.  You  think  it  would  not  have  a  protecting 
inflvience  as  regards  his  locality.  You  will 
remember  you  have  to  bear  two  things  in  mind 
as  to  these  matters ;  you  have  got  to  give  the 
appilicants  for  pensions  a.  sense  of  security  as 
regards  the  full  consideration  of  their  demands 
or  their  applications ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  to  guard  the  locality  against  things 
being  done  which  would  be  unjust  to  the  general 
ratepayers  ? — Quite  so. 

679.  In  both  those  capacities,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  local  representative  is  a  responsible 
person,  w'hom  we  ought  to  be  able  to  trust? — - 
Yes,  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  his  being 
present.  But  I  think  the  county  councils  have 
gained  a  reputation  in  the  10  years  they  have 
existed  for  imptirtiality  of  investigation  into 
local  matters,  and  I  do  not  think  any  locality 
would  distrust  the  committee  of  the  county 
council.  I  am  sure  they  would  not  distrust  it  in 
my  county,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  dis- 
trust it  in  any  county. 

680.  Those  were  the  views  with  which  that 
clause  was  put  in  the  Bill,  to  secure  both  sides  ? 
— I  quite  understand  that. 

681.  That  was  the  object,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  matters  much  whether  he  has  a  vote  or  not. 
I  would  just  as  soon  he  should  not  vote? — -I 
think  he  should  be  present;  he  will  be  present 
in  my  county  certainly. 

682.  That  is  the  great  security  that  this  clause 
was  aiming  at.  Then  with  regard  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  you  say  it  should  be  four 
times  a  year  in  each  union  of  the  county.  Do 
you  comtemplate  by  that  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  piensions  every  quarter  ? — On 
that  matter  I  am  afraid  you  must  ask  somebody 
who  deals  with  statistics.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  applicants  there  would  be. 

683.  The  basis  of  your  *case  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  be  necessary  several 
times  a  year  to  hold  a  c'ourt,  as  it  were,  for  the 
award  of  pensions? — I  know  that  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief. 

M  684  That 
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G84.  That  is  a  grant  made  from  time  to  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  produce  it,  but  I  have 
ill  my  hand  a  list  of  persons  in  receipt  of  per- 
manent relief  in  one  of  our  unions  showing  that 
there  are  300  persons  in  receipt  of  permanent 
outdoor  relief.  Their  practice  is  not  to  put  a 
man  or  woman  on  to  pennanent  relief  unless 
they  have  young  children,  or  are  over  60 ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  they  are  not  limited  by  age, 
but  they  would  be  old  or  worn-out  people.  Here, 
then,  is  an  aipproximate  list  of  the  worn-out 
people  in  one  of  our  unions,  and,  excluding 
children,  it  comes  to  290. 

685.  That  would  be  about  the  same  number 
that  one  might  expect  from  statistics  to  have 
applying  for  pensions  ? — That  would  mean  iu  my 
county,  in  the  12  unions,  about  200  or  190 
persons  in  each  union. 

686.  That  would  mean  a  total  number  of,  say 
3,000,  in  each  county  ? — Taking  it  at  190  in  each 
union  it  would  be  2,280  pensioners  in  the 
county. 

687.  Say,  3,000  roundly  for  the  county.  That 
would  not  be  an  enormous  number  to  deal  with, 
would  it? — They  would  be  scattered  over  a  very 
wide  area. 

688.  But  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  distribu.- 
tion  of  pensions  to  them  at  the  moment,  I  am 
dealing  with  the  simple  fact  of  judging  on  their 
merit  for  the  grant  of  pension  once  in  each  case  ; 
that  is  all  yovi  have  got  to  do  ? — If  we  were  only 
to  take  the  first  year  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee would  get  through  the  work  in  48  meet- 
ings. I  am,  perhaps,  taking  for  granted  that 
they  would  meet  at  12  different  places.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  give  me  that. 

689.  I  will  give  you  your  12  places,  and  four 
meetings  at  each  place,  if  necessaiy  ? — And  190 
applicants  in  each  union. 

690.  Recollect  that  it  is  not  a  stupendous 
amount  of  work  to  be  got  through,  and  that 
would  only  be  at  first  ? — Yes. 

691.  How  long  would  they  sit  during  each 
meeting? — That  would  depend  so  much  upon 
what  there  was  to  do,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  if 
you  give  the  county  council  much  responsibility 
as  to  pensions  if  the  qualifications  are  numerous, 
it  would  take  longer;  but  if  you  say  the  qualifi- 
cations are  to  be  pait  down  in  black  and  white 
that  the  applicant  is  to  be  a  membier  of  a,  friendly 
society  and  of  a  certain  age,  those  bare  facts 
could  be  checked  by  the  officials  before  the  com- 
mittee met,  and  then  they  would  get  through 
them  quickly.  It  depends  entirely  upon  what 
they  have  to  do. 

692.  Done  in  that  way,  the  thing  is  not  such 
a  stupendous  piece  of  work  as  you  might  have 
thought  ? — If  the  county  council,  or  rather  I  will 
say  if  the  pension  authority  is  not  given  a  dis- 
cretionary power  in  each  case;  that  is,  if  they 
have  not  to  exercise  a  judgment  in  each  case,  the 
work  is  done  like  clockwork ;  it  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery, and  it  is  easy  enough. 

693.  But  if  they  have  a  discretionary  power, 
resting  on  certain  disqualifications  (not  qualifi- 
cations, but  disqualifications),  then  the  work 
would  be  comparatively  simple  if  the  disqualifi- 
cations were  few  in  number  and  very  clear? — 
Yes.    The  inspector,  of  course,  would  have  to 
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ascertain  the  disqualification,  and  he  would  have 
to  be  a  skilled  officer;  but  in  one  of  the  Bills, 
I  think  there  is  a  power  to'  remit  disqualifica- 
tions. There  is  a  dangerous  power,  as  I  consider 
it,  to  retiy  a  judicial  decision  as  to  a  man's 
character. 

694.  Those  are  minor  paiticulars  which,  of 
course,  would  multiply  the  work  very  largely  ? — 
In  speaking  of  the  volume  of  the  work  it  does 
depend  very  much  upon  the  machineiy  that  you 
g-ive  us. 

695.  Until  that  whole  machinery  is  absolutely 
before  you  in  the  particular  scheme,  you  cannot 
give  a  definite  opiinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
labour  that  would  be  entailed  ? — No.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  have  officials  equal  in  calibre  to  the 
relieving  officers  who  would  be  able  to  check 
their  returns. 

696.  Or  some  source  of  information  equally 
good  with  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  any  other  source  of  information 
but  that  of  paid  officials. 

697.  The  parish  councils  could  be  utilised  for 
this  piurpose  to  some  extent,  could  they  not? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  parish  councils  could 
safely  be  trusted  to  exercise  any  very  grave 
judicial  authority  as  to  applicants  from  those 
particular  parishes  for  pension. 

698.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  parish 
councils,  especially  if  it  had  to  bear  a-  certain 
burden  of  the  pensions,  under  some  scheme  or 
other,  would  exercise  a  very  careful  scrutiny  into 
every  applicant  whom  they  had,  not  to  grant  a 
pension  to,  but  to  make  a  report  upon? — ^I  am 
in  almost  daily  communication  with  individual 
parish  councils,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
parish  council  only  last  week  asking  me  what 
they  were  to  do,  because  neither  the  chairman 
nor  the  clerk  can  take  a  note  of  their  proceedings. 
It  is  difficult  for  me,  with  that  experience,  to  say 
that  I  could  recommend  yovi  to  let  parish 
councils  exercdsei  veiy  grave  judicial  functions. 

699.  But  they  are  not  judicial  functions  ;  they 
are  recommending  functions,  or  nominating 
functions,  that  I  suggest  ? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  fear  that  the  good  nature  of  the  parish 
councils  would  be  greater  than  their  prudence. 

700.  Are  you  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  class  you  refer  to  as  members 
of  parish  councils ;  are  yoii  aware,  in  fact,  that 
some  of  them  are  members  of  boards  of 
guardians  in  various  parts  of  the  country? — 
Some  of  them  are. 

701.  Are  not  those  members  of  boards  of 
guardians  very  often  very  efficient  and  very 
economical  members  ? — Yes. 

702.  Is  it  not  the  general  experience  that  they 
guard  the  rates  as  carefully  as  any  other 
members  of  the  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  the  parish  council  includes  everybody. 

703.  I  am  speaking  of  the  gentlemen  you 
spoke  of  as  not  being  able  to  take  a  note  of  the 
proceedings — that  is,  the  working  class  members 
of  boards  of  guardians;  are  there  many  such 
throughout  the  country  on  boards  of  guardians 
who  are  generally  (sO'  far  as  I  am  informed) 
characterised  by  a  very  careful  administration  of 
their  fiinds? — I  have  no  experience  of  that;  I 
cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  that. 

704.  You 
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704.  You  have  mentioned  that  brfore  any 
final  opinion  oould  be  given  as  to  the  power  of 
the  council  to  deal  with  these  pensions,  you  must 
know  the  particular  scheme  to  be  adopted  Y — 
You  must  know  the  particular  scheme. 

705.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
upon  this  basis  ;  of  course,  if  the  conditions  were 
laid  down  in  black  and  white  in  any  proposal, 
you  would  get  the  simplest  scheme  as  regards 
administration? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  sim- 
plest scheme. 

706.  Because  in  effect,  under  those  circum- 
stances, all  thait  ihe  so-called  administrative 
body  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  give  a  judicial 
decision  as  to  whether  the  conditions  were  com- 
plied with  ? — Yes. 

707.  If  you  went  as  far  as  that,  so  that  it 
became  purely  routine  work,  the  ascertainment 
of  the  existing  state  of  facts,  woiild  the  county 
council  or  the  magistrate's  court  be  the  proper 
tribunal  ? — If  the  pension  authority  is  not  given 
any  personal  discretion,  the  question  is — is  the 
county  council  the  best  authority  to  choose,  or 
the  magistraltes,  or  would  it  not  do  to  put  the 
petty  sessional  coiirt  in  that  position  ? 

708.  The  question  I  was  going  to  put  is  a 
little  wider  than  that ;  supposing  you  have  the 
conditions  in  black  and  white,  would  not  the 
right  body  to  decide  be  a  judicial  body,  and 
not  an  administrative  one.  I  do  not  say  the 
magistrates,  it  might  be  the  county  court,  but 
some  judicial  body,  because  if  you  had  the 
matter  before  a  judicial  authority  you  would  be 
properly  safeguarded  against  people  swearing 
what  is  not  true,  or  any  perjury  in  applying  for 
their  pensions.  You  woiild  get  a  safeguard  there 
which  you  would  not  get  before  an  administra- 
tive authority  ? — Yes. 

709.  Assuming  you.  have  what  I  may  call  black 
and  white  conditions  laid  down  as  the  conditions 
upon  which  a  pension  may  be  granted,  is  it  not 
your  view  that  a  jiidicial  authority  would  be 
better  than  an  administrative  one.  I  am  here  to 
express  the  view  of  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation that,  as  an  administrative  body,  they  are 
not  the  proper  authority.  I  should  be  going 
beyond  my  instructions  if  I  were  to  go  beyond 
that,  and  express  any  personal  opinion  of  mine. 

710.  I  will  not  press  it.  Assume  that  no  charge 
was  laid  upon  the  county  rate  at  all  in  connec- 
tion with  pensions,  do  you  see  any  reason  why 
the  county  authority  should  be  brought  in  at 
all  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  particular  bill.  I  think  the  county  council 
would  not  like  to  see  another  authority  set  up  in 
tlie  county  exercising  administrative  functions. 

711.  I  should  agree  with  that,  but  my  question 
hardly  went  so  far  as  that.  Assume  that  no 
charge  on  the  county  rate  is  proposed,  do  you 
see  any  reason  why  the  county  council  should 
be  brought  in  at  all  ? — You  ask  me  to  put  myself 
in  the  position  of  one  of  the  authors  of  a  bill. 

712.  I  do  not  think  I  do  ? — Perhaps  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  question. 

713.  I  can  quite  understand  if  the  charge  was 
being  put  upon  the  county  rate,  some  control 
might  be  wanted  by  the  county  authority,  but  I 
say,  assume  a  bill  in  which  there  is  no  proposal 
to  put  the  charge  upon  the  county  rate  at  all, 
and  that  no  cliarge  upon  the  county  is  affected 
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do  you  see  any  reason  for  bringing  in  the  county 
council  at  all  ? — The  view  I  have  tried  to  express 
to  the  Committee  is  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
bringing  in  the  county  council  in  any  case. 

714.  Then  I  should  have  thought  you  wo\ild 
have  gone  with  mc  a  little  further.  If  you  say 
there  is  no  reason  for  bringing  it  in,  in  any  case, 
a  fortiori,  if  the  county  rate  is  not  affected? — 
Yes. 

715.  As  regards  these  other  questions,  ques- 
tions of  really  more  or  less  Poor  Law  matters,  as 
regards  the  specal  qualifications  and  conditions, 
you  have  expressed  your  view  that  for  those 
matters  the  county  council  would  not  be  the 
appropriate  authority? — Yes.  I  might  perhaps 
add,  on  thinking  over  what  you  said  just  now, 
that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  county 
council  brought  into  any  position  which  would 
cause  unnecessary  occasions  of  friction  between 
them  and  a  subordinate  authority.  That  is  an 
objection  the  county  councils  iwould  have  to 
urge  to  being  brought  into  this  Bill,  altogether 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  county  rate. 

710.  vSuppose  you  have  black  and  white  con- 
ditions to  be  settled  by  a  judicial  authority,  you 
need  not  bring  in  either  the  county  council  or 
any  other  administrative  authority  ? — I  think 
not. 

717.  You  then  get  it  quite  outside  any  ques- 
tion of  county  administration.  Parliament  laying 
down  the  conditions,  and  it  being  administered 
in  the  ordinary  way  through  a  judicial  authority  ? 
—Yes. 

718.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  pensions 
are  to  be  granted  at  all,  it  would  not  be  better 
to  have  black  and  white  conditions  administered 
in  the  way  I  have  suggested;  or  perhaps  you 
have  not  considered  that  point? — I  am  afraid 
that  is  hardly  a  question  for  the  County  Coun- 
cils Association. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

719.  I  should  like  to  g'o  a  step  further  than 
Mr.  Cripps  has  gone  and  ask  you  this  :  Su.pposing 
there  was  a  portion  of  the  charge  laid  upon  the 
county  rate,  and  there  were  black  and  white 
conditions — that  is,  exact  conditions  laid  down 
as  to  the  recipients  of  these  pensions,  do  you 
think  the  county  council  need  be  brought  in 
at  all  ? — If  there  is  any  charge  upon  the  county 
rate  at  all,  and  a  judicial  authority  was  selected 
for  the  decision  of  the  cases,  I  think  the  county 
council  might  be  represented  before  that  judi- 
cial authority  if  it  cared  to  be  represented. 

720.  You  think  the  county  council  should  be 
represented  before  the  judicial  authority  ? — Not 
necessarily.  I  might  illustrate  what  I  mean  in 
this  way.  If  there  is  a  wandering  lunatic  found 
in  a  county,  an  order  is  asked  for  before  the 
magistrate  to  charge  the  lunatic  to  the  county. 
The  officer  of  the  county  council  receives  a  note 
that  that  application  will  be  made ;  he  does  not 
always  attend,  if  he  is  satisfied  everything  is 
right,  but  he  has  a  statutoiy  rio-ht  to  attend  if 
necessary.  If  you  would  give  me  some  provi- 
sion of  that  sort  here  I  should  be  satisfied. 

721.  Supposing,  however,  the  county  council 
were  set  up  as  the  authority  to  administer  any 
Act  that  might  be  passed,  what  is  your  objec- 
tion, or  your  chief  objection  at  all  events,  to 
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Sir  James  Rankin — continiied. 
district  councils  as  being  delegated  committees 
to  manage  tli©  work  ? — If  tlie  county  council  are 
responsible  for  tbe  work,  I  tbink  the  county 
council  sbould  undertake  the  responsibility  in  a 
grave  spirit,  and  really  be  resipionsible  for  it. 

722.  Suppose  there  were  exact  conditions 
required  for  the  recipients  of  these  pensions, 
would  not  the  county  councils  think  the  district 
councils  were  a  sufficiently  intelligent  body  to 
make  the  inquiries  to  see  that  those  conditions 
had  been  carried  out? — If  they  were  black  and 
white  conditions,  you  mean,  Yes. 

723.  Yes  ? — Except  for  this,  that  the  district 
council,  as  the  poor  law  authoritJ^  would  be 
directly  interested  in  deciding  doubtful  cases 
(and  there  must  be  doubtful  cases  on  the  border 
line  between  cases  eligible  for  the  poor  law  and 
cases  fitted  for  pensions),  and  there  would  be  a 
constant  pressure  upon  the  district  council,  as 
the  district  council  is  nothing  but  the  board  of 
guardians,  to  throw  the  incidence  upon  the 
county  rate. 

724.  Would  that  be  so  if  the  conditions  were 
sufficiently  exact ;  if,  for  instance,  the  apiplicant 
for  the  pension  had  to  show  he  had  done  some- 
thing himself? — If  there  were  no  doubtful  cases 
the  decision  would  always  be  accurate,  no  doubt ; 
but  there  would  be  doubtful  cases,  and  in  the 
doubtful  cases  the  pressure  that  would  be  always 
there  would  exert  itself. 

725.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power — I  mean  the  convenient  power — of  the 
district  council  or  board  of  guardians,  which 
ever  it  was,  to  look  into  those  cases  ? — The  board 
of  guardians,  of  course,  could  look  into  the  cases. 
They  have  all  the  machinery,  but,  I  understand 
it  is  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  proposal 
that  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should  be  conducted 
by  the  poor  law  machinery. 

726.  Do  you  think  that,  having  the  district 
council  to  look  into  it  instead  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  though  they  are  really  the  same 
persons  yet  sitting  under  a  different  appellation, 
would  be  a  sufficient  distinction  from  poor  law 
relief  to  satisfy  general  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  any  distinction  at  all  in  practice.  I 
think  they  are  the  same  bodies. 

727.  It  is  true  that  they  are  the  same  bodies, 
but  they  have  different  functions  ? — -Yes. 

728.  Have  you  considered  the  number  that 
would  probably  apply  in  each  year  for  these 
pensions  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  gave  my  poor 
attempt  at  statistics. 

Chairman.']  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  limit  the  examination  of  this  Witness 
as  closely  as  we  can  to  the  evidence  Avhich  he  is 
delegated  to  give,  namely,  as  to  the  objections 
which  are  felt  on  the  part  of  the  county  councils 
to  undertaking  the  duties  which  are  laid  down 
in  these  Bills  themselves.  Where  there  is  any 
provision  in  any  of  the  Bills  which  contemplates 
that  the  county  council  should  delegate  any 
authority  to  other  bodies  that  would  be  within 
the  scope  of  his  examination. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

729.  Taking  my  own  Bill  there  is  no  paragraph 
in  it  giving  a  direction  to  the  county  council  for 
actual  delegation  ;  they  areiperfectly  free  to  take 


Sir  James  Rankin — continued, 
any  method  they  like  for  carrying  out  the 
matter  ;  and  my  desire  was  to  know  whether  you 
thought  the  district  council  was  the  proper  body 
for  the  purpose;  do  you  think  the  county 
council  would  obiect  to  the  Post  Office  being  the 
authority  to  pay  the  pensions,  svipposing  the 
recipients  proved  their  claims  ? — No,  if  we  can 
use  the  Post  Office  it  might  be  convenient.  It 
might  be  a  question  of  account  keeping.  It" 
would  be  a.  convenience  to  have  the  power  to  ask 
them  to  do  it. 

7-30.  I  need  not  ask,  would  the  county  council 
prefer  that  the  whole  charge  for  these  pensions 
should  be  upon  the  Imperial  Taxation? — Yes,  of 
course  we  should. 

Mr.  Woods. 

731.  Do  I  understand  you  are  directly  repre- 
senting here  the  Yorkshire  County  Council,  and, 
indirectly,  other  county  councils? — I  am  more 
directly  representing  the  association  than  I  am 
my  own  county. 

732.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how  your 
association  is  composed ;  of  what  number  of 
councils  ? — There  was  a  short  Act  which  was 
passed  establishing  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion. Our  constitution  is  that  we  consist  of 
three  representatives  of  each  county.  The  county 
subscriptions  are  small,  limited  by  population,  I 
think. 

733.  You  are  practically  representing  the 
whole  of  the  county  councils  ? — Two  counties 
have  not  joined,  but  with  that  exception  we 
represent  them  all. 

734.  Which  counties  axe  those  ? — The  Soke 
of  Peterborough  and  Durham. 

735.  Assuming  the  county  council  was  the 
authority  to  give  out  these  pensions  can  you 
form  any  idea  of  how  many  inspectors  it  would 
require,  say,  for  your  own  county  of  Yorkshire? 
— I  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 
Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  ;  I  only  represent 
the  East  Riding. 

730.  How  many  inspectors  do  you  think  you 
would  require  for  the  East  Riding  ? — One  caji 
only  judge  from  the  number  of  unions.  I  have 
12  unions  in  my  part  of  the  county,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  require  12  inspectors ;  it  might 
be  possible  to  associate  the  unions  ;  I  should  say 
require  8  to  12  for  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire. 

737.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  in 
a  position  to  answer  this  question :  Have  you 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  the  costliest  way  of  administration, 
through  the  council  or  through  a  smaller  body  ? 
• — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Tnder  the  county  council  the  administration 
would  necessarily  be  costly,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  highly  paid  officials  to  carry 
out  the  work. 

738.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
whether  j^ou  would  prefer  the  county  councils 
administering  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund,  or 
borough  or  district  councils  ? — I  am  here  to  say 
that  the  county  councils  do  not  want  the 
administration  themselves. 

739.  You  would  rather  be  free  from  it  ? — Yes. 

740.  You  have  no  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
would  rather  have  it  administered  by  yourselves 
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Mr.  Woods — continued, 
or  by  some  other  body;  you  would  ratber  free 
yourselves  if  you  could  altogetber? — Yes. 

741.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  local  authority  would  not  be  likely  to  show 
much  mercy  in  the  administration  of  the  fund? 
— That  was  in  reference  to  the  county  rate  :  that 
if  a  local  authority  has  to  choose  between  casting 
an  expense  upon  its  own  local  rate,  or  casting 
the  same  expense  upon  the  county  rate,  it 
would  have  no  mercy  upon  the  county  rate. 

742.  That  is  putting  one  rate  against  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

743.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  county  council 
had  to  administer  this  fund  they  would  be  able 
to  get  sufficient  local  knowledge  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  applicants  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
could  form  a  committee  that  coiild  supply  -within 
itself  the  local  knowledge — the  local  knowledge 
would  have  to  be  paid  local  knowledge.  I  think 
the  county  council  would  have  sufficient  local 
knowledge  generally  to  check  the  returns  of  their 
paid  officials. 

744.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  be 
able  to  answer  this  question :  Has  your  associa- 
tion ever  com©  to  any  decision  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility or  otherwise  of  granting  piensious  at  all  ? — 
No,  we  have  not  discussed  the  matter.  The 
resolution  I  have  read  expressly  disclaims  any 
inteaition  on  the  part  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  of  going  into  the  general  policy. 

Chairman. 

745.  I  think  you  began  early  in  your  evidence 
by  expressly  saying  that  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Fortescue  Fla/nnery. 

746.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  that  the 
poor  law  authorities  might  refuse  information  to 
the  county  council.  Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  Clause  8  of  the  first  schedule  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Bill  (Bill  No.  6)  of  this  Session. 
I  will  read  the  words  to  you,  "  a  board  of  guar- 
dians shall,  on  his  requisition,  forward  to  the 
clerk  of  the  council  of  the  county  in  which  the 
applicant  is  resident,  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  claim,  with  a  report  as  to  the  settlement  of 
the  applicant  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  in 
regard  to  his  receipt  of  poor  law  relief."  Do  you 
consider  that  such  a  clause  as  that,  if  enacted, 
would  compel  poor  law  guardians  to  furnish  the 
necessary  information  to  the  county  council  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  forget  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  made  the  remark  that  the  board  of 
guardians  would  refuse  information  to  the 
county  council ;  did  I  say  so  ? 

747.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  that  there 
would  be  difficulties.  One  of  the  objections  of 
your  association  of  county  councils  to  under- 
taking these  duties,  as  I  understand,  was  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
local  information  from  the  poor  law  authorities, 
or  otherwise,  and  I  called  your  attention  to  this 
clause  with  the  view  to  Asking  you  whether 
such  a  clause  if  enacted  would,  in  your  opinion, 
compel  boards  of  guardians  to  give  sufficient 
local  information  and  individual  informattoii  as 
to  applicants  to  the  county  council? — That 
clause  would  compel  boards  of  guardians  to  give 
the  information  directed  in  the  clause,  but  it 


Sir  Fortescue  Flannery — ^continued, 
would  not  preclude  the  necessity  on  the  part  of 
the  county  councils,  if  they  had  to  exercise  a 
judicial  discretion  in  any  particular  case,  of  veri- 
fying the  facts  disclosed  in  the  papers  furnished 
to  them  by  the  boards  of  guardians. 

748.  But  that  would  enable  the  county  council 
to  compel  the  board  of  guardians  to  give  them 
information  ? — I  do  not  think  the  county  council 
could  get  all  the  information  they  would  require 
from  the  board  of  guardians.  I  think,  if  they 
had  a  wide  discretion  as  to  pensions,  they  would 
have  to  make  inquiries  for  themselves. 

749.  Supposing  that  the  conditions  of  obtain- 
ing a  pension  were  what  my  honoiirable  friend 
has  called  black-and-white  conditions ;  that  is, 
hard-and-fast  conditions,  such  as  could  be  put 
into  a  schedule  or  form,  would  not  it  be  possible 
for  the  boards  of  guardians  to  obtain  that  infor- 
mation, and  make  it  clear  enough  to  the  county 
council  without  any  further  inquiry  ? — Without 
seeing  the  schedule  of  the  kind  of  infonuation 
that  you  would  ask  from  them  ii  is  difficult  tO' 
answer  that  question.  Of  course  questions  as 
to  bare  facts,  such  as  to  date  of  birth,  previously 
convicted  of  crime  or  not,  or  receipt  of  poor  law 
relief,  could  be  answered  directly,  but  if  one  of 
the  questions  was,  "  Is  the  man  eligible  for  a 
l>ension  ?  "  then  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 

750.  I  am  assuming  the  legislature  would 
make  clear  and  well-defined  conditions  as  to 
eligibility  to  a  pension,  and  on  that  assumption 
I  ask  whether,  with  the  powers  which  such  a 
clause  as  this  would  give  to  the  county  council, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  be  obtainable  by  the  county  council 
upon  forms  or  sworn  declarations  ? — If  all  the 
information  they  required  were  such  as  could  be 
readily  written  upon  ai  schedule,  if  such  a  clause 
as  this  were  introduced  into  the  Bill,  they  coiild 
get  the  information  from  the  persons  who  had  it 
at  their  disposal. 

751.  Your  aittention  had  not  been  called  to 
this  clause  before  you  gave  your  evidence  in 
chief? — I  had  read  it,  but  I  had  forgotten  it. 

752. 1  may  take  your  last  answer  in  connection 
with  the  answer  you  gave  to  my  honourable 
friend.  Sir  James  Rankin,  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  have  all  the  machinery  for  obtaining 
the  information  ? — I  suppose  'they  have.  I  am 
not  here  to  speak  to  that. 

Chaitman. 

753.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  jow  are  not 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  express  an  opinion. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

754.  Those  were  the  words  which  I  think 
you  used  a  short  time  ago  in  answer  to  my 
honourable  friend.  Now,  coming  to  another 
point,  you  have  indicated  that  if  there  were  a 
question  of  the  burden  of  the  pensions  falling 
upon  county  rates,  or  upon  district  rates,  the 
temptation,  in  practice,  of  district  councils  would 
be  to  save  their  own  rates  by  putting  applicants 
upon  the  county  rates  ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  would  be  their  practice,  but  I 
gather  there  would  be  a  very  strong  tendency  in 
that  direction. 

755.  Would  the  same  thing  apply  as  between 
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Sir  Fortesciie  Flannery — continued, 
county  council  rates  and  imperial  rates  ?  Sup- 
posing the  whole  of  the  pension  fimd  were 
drawn  from  the  Imperial  rates,  would  the  obtain- 
meut  of  the  fund  from  imperial  sources  exclu- 
sively produce,  in  your  opinion,  a  temptation 
upon  the  part  of  the  county  council  to  withdraw 
applicants  from  poor  law  relief  and  put  them  on 
the  i>ension  fund  ? — But  we  county  councils  do 
not  pay  the  poor  law  rates. 

756.  But  you  have  local  sj^mpathies  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  county  councils  would  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  that 

757.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  effect  which 
j'ou  anticipate  as  between  district  councils  and 
country  councils  would  repeat  itself  as  between 
the  county  council  rates  and  the  Imperial  funds  ? 
— 1^0.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

758.  I  think  you  said  that  the  county  council 
must  have  sufficient  local  information  to  check 
any  list  that  was  submitted  to  yoii;  did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  j^ou  to  say 'that? — ^Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  think  any  committee  we  should  form 
would  be  composed  of  gentlemen  probably  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

759.  And  the}^  could  check  the  lists  submitted 
to  them  F — Yes. 

760.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  of  the 
receipt  of  pensions  were  clear  and  defined,  hard 
and  fast,  and  did  not  depend  upon  questions  as 
to  character,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  supposing 
in  that  case  the  list  were  prepared  by  the  parish 
council,  and  a  power  of  revision  and  apipeal 
merely  were  given  to  the  county  council,  would 
yoxir  objections  be  as  strong  to  the  county 
council  being-  the  authority  in  that  case? — Yes. 
I  think  that  the  list  of  proposed  pensioners  pre- 
pared by  the  parish  council  would  require  verifi- 
cation and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
county  council.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  relieve  the  county  council,  as  the 
superior  body,  from  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  granting  the  pension.  It  is  easy  to  whittle 
down  responsibility.  Of  course  it  would  be 
possible  that  the  county  council  might  say  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  parish  council,  and 
the  parish  council  might  say  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  council ;  but  I  am  instructed 
to  say,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
county  councils  would  take  a  high  view  of  their 
responsibility,  and  check  the  applications  with 
all  the  accuracy  they  could. 

7(il.  Do  you  think  it  would  really  save  time 
if  the  parish  councils  prepared  the  list  in  the 
first  instance  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you  would 
gain  anything.  You  mean  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  individual  applications? 

762.  For  the  purpose  of  my  question  I  am 
assuming  the  individual  applications  to  be  sent 
ill,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  parish  councils  ? — 
I  think  it  would  save  time  if  thej^  were  sent  in 
directly  to  the  county  council. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

763.  To  continue  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has 
been  asking,  one  of  your  objections  was,  I  believe, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  burden  on  the  county 
council  if  they  had  to  send  committees  to  meet 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland — continued, 
in  different  districts,  a  great  niimber  of  them  ? — 
Yes. 

764.  If  qualifications  were  first  tested  by  the 
parish  council  and  then  sent  on  to  the  county 
council,  surely  there  would  be  no  need  of  having 
a  committee,  but  you  might  send  an  official  to 
investigate  and  to  test  ? — In  that  case  you  would 
have  to  send  a  very  highly  trained  official. 
Suppose  the  list  was  prepared  by  a  parish  council 
and  sent  to  the  county  council,  and  for  some 
reason  or  another  one  of  the  names  on  the  list 
was  a  name  about  Avhom  it  appeared  desirable  to 
make  further  inquiry,  I  think  the  parish  council 
would  not  be  veiy  well  pleased  if  the  investiga- 
tions were  carried  on  by  a  man  in  the  position  of 
an  ordinary  relieving  officer;  it  would  have  tO' 
be  an  official  of  position. 

765.  It  might  be  an  official  of  position,  or  it 
might  even  be  a  county  councillor ;  it  would  not 
require  a  committee  of  the  county  council.  It 
might  be  delegated  to  one  or  two  ? — It  might  be 
delegated  to  one  or  two  members  of  a  committee, 
if  the  committee  had  sat  continuously  together 
for  some  months.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
machinery  would  not  become  simpler  if  it  had 
been  in  work  for  a  long  time,  but  at  first  I  do 
not  think  that  could  be  done. 

766.  The  main  objection,  as  I  understand,  is 
really  that  the  county  councils  are  not  a  body 
who  can  exercise  discretionary  powers — are  not 
a  body  to  investigate  into  different  cases  ? — I  do 
not  admit  that  the  county  councils  are  not 
bodies  to  exercise  discretionary  powers. 

767.  I  mean  they  cannot  do  what  guardians 
are  doing  now  :  investigate  into  character  ? — 
Only  with  the  assistance  of  very  highly  paid 
officials,  and  an  entirely  liew  staff. 

768.  The  county  councils,  I  suppose,  would 
have  no  great  objection  to  being  merely  the 
channel  for  distributing  payment  of  the 
pensions  ? — If  no  resiponsibility  is  attached  to 
the  county  councils ;  if  it  were  merely  the 
conduit  of  pip©  of  benefits  poured  by  Par- 
liament into  the  hands  of  individuals ;  if 
Parliament  tells  us  to  do  it  we  should  do  it. 
What  we  object  to  is  to  have  responsibilities 
thrown  upon  us  without  its  being  clearly 
recognised  that  those  responsibilities  will  involve 
on  our  part  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  considerable  expense.  We  are,  as  Sir  John 
Dorington  reminds  me,  a  conduit  pipe  for 
various  benefits  that  come  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  in  which  a  large  payment  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  account  is  ear-marked 
to  a  certain  extent  by  payments  to  guardians ; 
but  we  do  not  object  to  that  because  we  have  no 
responsibility. 

769.  If  the  pension  fund  were  to  come  out  of 
the  county  rates  surely  the  county  council  would 
object  that  bodies  such  as  district  councils  or 
parish  councils  should  have  the  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  qualifications  of  the  pensioners, 
and  that  the  county  council  shonld  have  no  right 
to  interfere.^ — Certainly  we  should  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Hedderivich. 
770«  There  is  one  point  that  I  should  like  a 
little  information  about.    I  understand  that  you 
object  to  the  certificate  of  qualification  from  a 
district  council,  and  equally,  if  not  more,  to  the 

certificate 
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Mr.  Hedderwich — ^contiuued. 
certificate  of  a  parish  councillor  ;  and  if  I  nnder- 
stand  you,  upon  the  ground  of  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  sliift  the  burden  to  the  county 
rate  ? — Yes. 

771.  The  obiection  to  accepting  the  certificate 
of  !i  district  councillor  or  a  parish  cou.ncillor  is 
founded  upon  the  present  mode  of  local  contri- 
bution to  the  relief  of  the  poor? — Yes;  but,  in 
aldition  to  that,  there  would  be  the  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parish  councillor  to 
get  for  bis  neighbour  a  contribution  from  a  fund 
to  which  he  contributed  so  small  an  amount. 

772.  Now  I  want  to  imagine  for  a.  moment  a 
scheme  towards  which  there  would  be  an  im- 
perial contribution  and  a  county  contribution, 
there  being  a  fixed  quota  between  the  two  ;  then 
that  reason  would  no  longer  apply ;  there  would 
be  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  district  councillor 
or  the  parish  councillor  to  shift  the  burden  from 
one  account  to  another? — Do  you  mean  it  would 
make  no  difPerence? 

773.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  take  the  East 
Riding.  Supposing  the  contribution  towards  a 
scheme  for  pensions  of  the  pioor  with  regard  to 
the  East  Riding  amounted  to  so  much  ?  that 
would  be  levyable  upon  the  whole  of  the  East 
Riding ;  if  it  became  a  question  then  of  ascer- 
taining what  inhabitants  in  the  East  Riding 
were  entitled  to  claim  a  pension,  the  services  of 
the  district  councillor  or  of  the  parish  councillor 
might  surely  be  equally  utilised  without  the 
shifting  of  any  burden  from  one  part  of  the 
county  to  another,  because  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  a  locality.  Is  not  that  so? — It 
would  make  no  difference  to  the  locality  whether 
a  p'cnsion  was  granted  in  this  parish  or  in  that. 
But  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  I 
think,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  to  any 
representative  parish  councillor.  Any  parish 
councillor  would  want  the  money  spent  in  his 
ewn  parish. 

774.  You  mean  that  there  ;would  be  more 
claims  probably  over  the  whole  East  Riding  than 
there  might  otherwise  be? — ^I  think  there  would 
be  a  reason  for  that.  If  a  man  thought  two 
pensions  had  been  granted  in  the  next  parish  to 
him,  he  would  want  two  pensions  to  be  granted 
in  his  own. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
77d.  You  mean  he  would  try  to  get  as  much 
of  the  money  spent  in  his  parish,  and  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  others  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

776.  From  your  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  parish  councillors  do  you  think  they 
would  hail  with  delight  the  information  that  the 
duties  of  administering  pension  scheme  were 
thrown  upon  them  ? — I  should  think  they  would 
be  very  much  disconcert  ed. 

777.  You  gave  just  now  an  answer  which 
rather  puzzled  me.  You  said,  that  individual 
members  of  parish  councils,  if  attached  to  the 
committee,  could  give  the  information  required 
as  to  the  suitability  of  candidate? — No,  I  did 
not,  or  if  I  said  that,  it  is  not  quite  what  I 
intended  to  say.  I  said  on  a  county  council 
committee,  there  would  probably  be  a  gentleman 
preseut  on  eack  committee  w'ho  knew  something 


Mr.  Llewellyn — continued, 
of  the  condition  of  each  district;  enough,  if  a 
report  as  to  the  condition  of  some  particular 
village  were  brought  up,  for  him  to  be  able  to 
supply  some  local  knowledge. 

778.  But  the  jnembers  of  the  county  council 
do  not  represent  villages,  they  represent  several 
parishes  together? — Quite  so. 

779.  And  I  suppose  they  would  be  about  as 
much  at  sea  about  the  position  of  a  man  we 
will  say  outside  of  their  district,  as  the  man 
would  be  who  was  in  another  county  ? — That  is 
possible. 

780.  Therefore,  if  he  were  called  upon  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  or  if  he  undertook 
for  the  co^^nty  council  to  investigate  on  their 
behalf,  he  would  have  to  rely  upon  information 
given  him  by  someone  else? — Quite  so.  He 
would  approach  the  matter  as  a  stranger. 

781.  I  take  it  from  you,  your  opinion  is  this  : 
Should  the  county  council  have  to  undertake 
this  duty  they  might  ultimately  have  to  rely 
upon  the  information  gained  by  the  gentleman 
whom  you  have  described  as  an  highly  paid 
official. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

782.  The  circumstances  of  the  45.  grant  to 
lunatics  are  a  strong  illustration,  are  they  not, 
of  the  tendency  of  any  grant  out  of  what  might 
be  called  a  fund  levied  over  a  larger  area  to 
tempt  a  body  representing  a,  smaller,  or  to  push 
its  own  burdens  on  to  the  fu.ud  representing  the 
lai"ger  area  ? — TTiat  is  a  very  good  illustration. 
Parliament  gives  a  45.  grant  to  every  lunatic 
confined  in  a  public  asylum,  and  we  believe  that 
there  are  now  in  the  paiblic  lunatic  asylums 
persons  who  might  be  very  properly  confined  in 
the  workhouses. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

78'3.  And  previously  were  ? — -And  previously 
were. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

784.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
lunacy? — There  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
lunacy  since  that  45.  grant  was  instituted. 

785.  When  you  say  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  of  lunacy,  yovi  mean  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  lunatics  in  the  county  asjdums? 
— Yes  quite  so. 

786.  May  not  the  system  of  admission  in 
the  county  asylums  be  described  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  admission  into  an  institution  repre- 
senting the  county,  or  the  combined  countj^  and 
borough  authorities  sometimes,  of  patients  on 
what  have  been  called  by  previous  members  of 
the  Committee  in  their  questions,  "  black-and- 
white  conditions,"  that  is  to  say,  statutory  con- 
ditions ? — Yes. 

787.  That  is  to  say,  the  county  authority  has 
to  admit  whoever  is  certified  to  them  as  having 
complied  with  conditions,  proved,  if  necessary, 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

788.  And  no  further  question  could  be  asked  ? 
—No. 

789.  I  wish  to  bring  that  out  as  an  illustration 
of  what  you  said  iust  now,  that  there  were  cases 
where  the  county  fund  was  charged  automati- 
cally with  certain  charges  ? — ^Yes ;  that,  as  I 

have 
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Lord  Edrnond  Fitzmaurice — comtimied. 
have  said,  is  a  very  g*ood  illiistratioii  aud  a  very 
strong  one. 

790.  Tlie  wliole  of  your  answers  have  been 
directed,  I  tliink,  to  proposals  to  pay  pensions  to 
persons  outside  any  public  institution  ? — Yes. 

791.  You  have  not  at  all  had  in  your  mind, 
nor  do  you  desire  to  direct  your  evidence  to,  the 
question  of  public  admission  of  old  age  pen- 
sioners to  an  institution  ? — No. 

Mr.  Leckxj. 

792.  I  think  the  net  result  of  your  evidence  is 
that  not  only  that  county  councillors  absolutely 
object  to  administer  the  pension  scheme,  but 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so 
unless  there  were  quite  an  exceptional  amount 
of  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  among  the 
people.  I  think  you  said  it  would  strain  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  members  of  the  council  to 
the  utmost  possible  limit;  in  fact,  they  would 
probably  have  to  attend  between  40  and  50 
times  a.  year  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

793.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  utterly  puts 
,  an  end  to  any  scheme  which  would  apply  the 

same  administration  to  all  counties — counties 
such  as  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  counties 
such  as  Donegal  and  Mayo  ? — You  may  put  it 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Samtiel  Hoare. 

794.  I  took  a  different  view  from  my  honour- 
able friend.  I  thought  you  opened  your  evidence 
by  saying  that  the  county  council  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  undertake  responsibility  if  it  was 
placed  upon  them,  although  you  have  explained 
the  diificulties  there  would  be.  That  was  your 
first  answer  I  heard? — I  said  that  if  responsi- 
bilities are  forced  upon  us  we  will  cheerfully 
undertake  them.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  more 
than  that. 

795.  You  suggested  that  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  county  council  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee who  should  undertake  this  business  and 
should  possibly  meet  each  division  of  your 
county  four  times  a  year.  Have  you  got  a  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee  in  Yorkshire? — Yes.  It 
extends  over  a  large  extent  of  coast — a  large  area. 

796.  And  that  committee  is  appointed  defi- 
nitely and  distinctly  for  one  object? — Yes. 

797.  And  that  committee  is  not  confined  to 
members  of  the  county  council  ? — No. 

798.  For  that  special  business  you  add  certain 
members? — We  do  not  add  them.  The  Board 
of  Trade  add  representatives  of  the  fishing 
industry. 

799.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  if  the 
county  council  appoint  a  Committee  to  under- 
take the  pensions  that  it  could  be  formed  some- 
what on  thelines  of  the  Sea  Fishery  District  Com- 
mittee?— The  Sea  Fishery  District  Committee 
was  appointed  on  the  application  of  the  county 
councils.  Before  the  committee  was  appointed 
the  county  councils  met  and  expressed  their 
desire  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a.  district 
should  be  formed.  I  think  the  Board  of  Trade 
sanctions  the  formation  of  a  district  and  appoints 
thefishery  members  of  the  committee.  The  coun- 
cils voluntarily  entered  into  an  agreement ;  and  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  two,  because 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in 


Mr.  Samuel  Hoare — continued. 
Yorkshire  lately  about  the  expense  of  the  Fishery 
Committee,  and  the  call  on  one  of  the  counties 
has  amounted  to  as  much  as  200/.  on  a  rateable 
value  of  2,000,000/. 

800.  I  only  meant  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
form  a  committee  somewhat  on  the  same  system 
with  certain  members  of  the  county  council  on 
it,  and  certain  members  put  on  it  for  that  special 
business  ? — Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
so.  But  the  objections  which  I  have  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  county  councils  would  apply  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  county  councils  and 
the  Local  Government  Board,  or  whatever  the 
authority  might  be,  jointly.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  strain  upon  them.  I  doubt  whether  you 
could  find  a  committee  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  of  15  gentlemen  who  are  fit  and  will- 
ing to  iserve  on  the  ,commilttee  who  are  not, 
already  on  the  county  council.  We  use  upi  all 
our  piublic-spirited  men. 

801.  Of  course  one  can  fully  understand  that 
difiiculty,  but  do  you  think  that  under  any 
scheme  on  which  the  county  council  committee 
have  to  take  any  part,  they  can  undertake  any 
part  except  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  court 
from  some  other  body.  I  gather  from  your 
evidence,  I  may  be  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
labour  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  county 
council,  if  they  really  were  to  take  up  this  pen- 
sion question  from  the  commencement,  would 
be  heavier  than  we  should  have  any  right  to 
expect  that  they  could  undertake  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  could  say  that  we  should 
like  to  see  it  entrusted  to  parish  councils,  with 
ourselves  as  the  court  of  appeal ;  because  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  that  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal 
from  such  very  subordinate  authorities  as  that, 
would  involve  all  the  machinery  and  all  the 
trouble  that  you  would  take  to  carry  out  the 
work  from  the  beginning. 

802.  Woiild  not  a  good  deal  of  the  work  be 
lessened  if  the  pensioner  in  applying  for  his  pen- 
sion first  made  an  affidavit  before  the  magistrate 
that  he  was  qualified  for  a  pension,  and  that 
that  affidavit  that  he  is  qualified  for  a  pension 
should,  without  taking  any  further  evidence,  be 
handed  to  the  committee  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  consideration  of  the  subject? — It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  what  kind  of  responsibility 
you  gave  the  committee. 

803.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  not  with  refer- 
ence to  responsibility.  What  I  mean  is  this : 
Supposing  there  are  certain  points  that  a  man 
or  a,  woman  has  to  swear  to ;  such  as  that  their 
age  is  65',  and  so  on ;  would  not  the  ground  be 
very  much  cleared  if,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
application  was  made,  not  to  guardians  or  to 
jjeople  of  that  character,  but  direct  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  that  the  man  or  woman  made  an 
affidavit  that  they  were  qualified  for  a  pension. 
Of  course  it  would  be  perjury  if  any  statement 
in  that  affidavit  was  incorrect  ? — That  would,  sa 
far  as  it  went,  be  useful. 

804.  Would  it  not  clear  the  ground  very  much 
indeed  ? — It  might  be  sufficient  if  the  magistrate 
before  whom  the  declaration  was  made  were  tO' 
cross-examine  the  applicant,  and  the  result  of 
that  was  the  judicial  seal  upon  the  facts. 

805.  Even  if  the  magistrate  did  not  cross- 
examine  (because  if  he  cross-examined  him  that 

wouldl 
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would  mean  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  possibly  brought),  would  it  not  be  suf- 
ficient that  the  man  or  woman  should  state  that 
they  were  of  the  right  age,  that  they  were  for 
this  cause  or  that  cause  qualified  for  the  pension, 
and  should  take  oath  before  the  magistiate  that 
such  was  the  case  ? — If  all  the  qualifications  for 
the  peusion  are  such  as  can  be  deposed  to  upon 
oath,  and  then  the  man  having  sworn  that  be- 
<:omes  entitled  to  the  pension,  no  respons'bility 
would  be  cast  upon  the  county  coiancil. 

806.  I  mean  that  there  should  be  no  argu- 
ment in  court,  but  that  the  committee  should 
have  before  them  the  affidavit  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  claimed  a  pension,  and  then  their 
officials  who  would  have  cognisance  of,  these 
facts,  would,  of  course,  be  present  before  the 
committee,  and  would  say  whether  or  not,  from 
their  knowledge,  that  affidavit  was  borne  out  by 
the  facts  of  the  case  ? — I  do  not  think  yoii  would 
gain  very  much  by  having  an  affidavit.  If  an 
applicant  had  to  furnish  the  information  in  his 
applicatiion  and  sign  it,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would  gain  much  by  the  oath. 

807.  My  point  was  thaJt  the  seriousness  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  making  an  affidavit  that  their 
claim  was  correct  and  right  would  prevent  a 
good  many  applications  being  made  to  the  com- 
mittee which  probably  the  applicant  would  have 
a  very  good  idea  would  not  eventually  be  enter- 
tained ? — Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
pimishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  people  who 
make  false  declarations  and  false  statements. 

Chairman^. 

808.  A  good  many  questions  that  have  been 
put  to  you  have  been  put  on  two  different 
assumptions  ;  one  that  the  county  council  would 
have  to  exercise  some  discretion,  the  other  that 
their  decision  would  have  to  be  given  on  what 
has  been  described  as  purely  black-and-white 
lines.  Now,  supposing  the  county  council  are  to 
have  some  discretion,  your  objection,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  that  they  cannot  exercise  discre- 
tionary powers  and  are  not  quite  fitted  to  do  so, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  costly  undertaking,  very 
laborious,  for  which  you  have  no  machinery  at 
present,  and  that  it  would  be  putting  a  very 
great  strain  on  the  members  of  the  county 
council  ? — Yes. 

809.  Those,  I  think,  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  objedt  to  being  pnt  in  this  position  if 
you  are  to  exercise  discretionary  powers  ? — Yes. 

810.  Then,  on  the  assumption  that  you  are  to 
exercise  discretionary  powers,  and  supposing  the 


Chairman — continued. 

county  councils  have  undertaken  those  duties, 
with  all  the  ditt'erent  expedients  that  have  been 
proposed  for  delegation,  does  it  not  come  back 
to  this,  that  in  the  long  ran  the  county  council 
will  have  to  come  back  to  the  local  knowledge 
either  of  the  board  of  guardians  or  some  other 
sources  of  local  information  ? — Do  you  mean 
that  I  am  to  expiress  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  the  county  councils  should  have 
these  duties  entrusted  to  them. 

811.  Xo  ;  supposing  these  duties  are  entrusted 
to  the  coxinty  council  will  it  not  be  necessary  for 
the  county  councils,  before  they  can  give  their 
decisions,  to  go  to  the  local  sources  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to'  the  different  applicants  ? — I 
think  they  woixld  have  to  go  to  local  sources  if 
by  local  sources  you  mean  their  own  paid  officials. 

812.  Will  not  they  have  to  make  inquiries  of 
other  local  bodies,  such  as  the  guardians,  or 
parish  councils,  or  bodies  of  that  kind ;  I  think 
not;  I  think  they  would  have  to  have  paid 
officials  who  were  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
class  from  whom  the  applicants  came.  They 
would  have  to  have  persons  who  carried  out  for 
them,  the  county  councils,  the  same  duties  that 
the  relieving  officers  now  carry  out  for  the  board 
of  guardians.  It  would  be  duplicating  the 
relieving  officers. 

813.  On  the  other  liand,  if  you  have  no  dis- 
cretionary duties  cast  upon  yon,  then  if  jowv 
decision  is  to  be  given  on  what  again  has  been 
described  as  black-and-white  lines,  I  think  I 
understood  you  to  express  an  opinion  that  that 
decision  would  better  be  entrusted  to  some 
purely  judicial  body  P — Yes.  In  giving  that 
opinion  I  can  hardly  say  it  is  anything  more 
lhan  my  own  opinion,  because  my  official  posi- 
tion here  to  day  is  negative.  That  is  what  I 
say,  and  that  is  my  opinion. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

814.  You  mentioned  just  now  earlier  in  your 
evidence  the  pennanent  outdoor  relief.  That 
list,  which  is  called  the  permanent  list,  is,  or  in 
any  case  ought  to  be,  revised  every  quarter  care- 
fully, ought  it  not?^ — I  am  afraid  they  only 
revise  it  once  in  six  months. 

815.  But  as  a  rule,  although  called  a  perma- 
nent list,  it  is  liable  to  be  revised  at  least  twice  a 
year  P — Yes,  quite  so. 

81G.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  gather  tha;t 
your  answers  are  pointed  to  that,  you  think  there 
is  a  very  close  similarity  between  the  position  of 
a  person  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  upon  the 
permanent  list  of  the  union  and  an  old  age 
pensioner  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Davy:  recalled. 


Chai^maih. 

817.  Continuing  your  examination  with  re- 
;gard  to  which  you  made  a  general  statement  last 
Monday,  you  have  been  to  Denmark  recently 
to  examine  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  systems  of  that  countiy,  with  a  view  to 
giving  evidence  before  this  Committee-' — That 
is  so. 

818.  You  are  not  in  a  position,  I  understand, 
'0.29.  15391 
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to  speak  as  to  the  old  poor  law  system  which 
prevailed  in  Denmark  prior  to  1891,  but  in  that 
year  two  Acts  were  passed  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  aged  poor,  one  of  them  by  reform 
of  the  poor  law,  and  the  other  by  a  system  of 
old  age  pensions  ? — That  is  so. 

819.  And  it  is  Avith  regard  to  the  working  of 
these  two  Acts  that  you  have  acquired  such 
N  information 
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information  as  was  possible  witliin  the  time  at 
•yowY  disposal  ? — That  is  so. 

820.  But  the  poor  law  and  the  pension 
systems,  I  understand,  are  managed  by  the  same 
a  uthority  ? — Yes. 

821.  And  the  two  sj^stenis  are  so  much  con- 
nected that  to  make  your  information  as  clear 
as  possible  you  wish  to  explain  both,  and  to 
beg"in,  I  understand,  with  the  poor  law? — That 
is  so. 

822.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  authority 
which  admiuisters  the  poor  law  ? — -The  authority 
that  administers  the  poor  law  in  Copenhagen  is 
the  burgomaster,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
municipality,  and  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  In 
the  towns  it  is  the  town  councils,  oi'  committees 
of  ithem.  In  the  country  districts  it  is  tlie 
communal  authorities  who  act  for  two  or  three 
parishes,  which  are  joined  together  to  make  a 
commune  of  administration. 

823.  We  will  take  the  communal  authority  to 
begin  with  ;  is  that  authority  representative  ? — 
It  is  representative,  but  there  is  a  property 
qualification  for  some  of  the  electors. 

824.  Otherwise  they  are  elected,  are  they  not? 
— So  I  understand. 

825.  By  whom? — By  the  inhabitants. 

826.  Of  whom,  I  believe,  the  majority  are 
peasants? — The  whole  of  the  country  district  of 
Denmark  is  practically  governed  by  the  race  of 
small  proprietors,  and  the  system  of  land  tenure 
throws  most  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  small 
peasant  proprietors. 

827.  When  you  speak  of  the  communal  autho- 
rity, what  area  does  that  authority  represent,  and 
what  is  a  commune? — -The  oi'iginal  governing 
area  in  Denmark  was,  I  believe,  a  parish.  A  parish 
was  defined  as  the  area  from  which  the  people 
attended  a  common  church.  But  as  time  went 
on  these  parishes,  two  or  three  at  most,  seem  to 
have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  communal,  or 
parish,  or  poor  law  administration.  I  may  as 
well  say  now  that  of  such  communes  there  are  in 
Denmark  1,009.  There  are  also  74  provincial 
towns,  making  no  less  than  1,143  local  governing 
areas  in  Denmark,  which  is  a  country  with  a 
population  of  under  two  and  a-half  millions. 

828.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  Copenhagen, 
which  is  managed  under  a  separate  regime  alto- 
gether ? — Yes. 

829.  Might  it  be  said  that  the  communal 
authority  to  a  certain  extent  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  vesitry  in  rural  districts  in  this  country  ? 
— I  should  think  it  was  vei'y  much  like  it. 

830.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
poor  law,  the  communal  authority,  I  understand, 
are  bound  to  relieve  all  destitute  persons  ? — The 
words  of  the  Act  are,  "  Tlie  communal  authority 
is  bound  to  assist  every  person  in  so  far  and  for 
so  long  as  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or,  in  the  case  of  illness,  with 
the  necessary  medical  treatment." 

831.  And  is  it  the  case  that  persons  in  that 
position  have  a  right  tq  claim  relief  from 
the  authority? — That  is  the  duty  of  the 
authority,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  there  is  a 
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provision  that  every  person  who  cannot  suppoi"t 
himself  or  those  who  belong  to  him,  and  whose 
maintenance  is  not  incumbent  on  another,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  public  aid.  I  should  say 
that  the  Auij  of  relieving  the  destitute  person 
was  not  a  new  duty  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1891, 
or  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution. 
It  existed  for  generations  in  Denmark.  The 
original  Danish  poor  law  dates  from  1G83. 

832.  When  relief  is  given  is  it  in  the  form  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  as  it  is  in  this  country  ? 
— By  the  provision  of  the  Act  the  communal 
authorities  are  specially  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  giving  relief,  either  at  the  applicant's  own 
home  or  in  an  institution. 

833.  Is  it  at  their  discretion  how  much  they 
give  ? — ^Certainly. 

834.  With  regard  to  the  indoor  relief,  there 
are  various  kinds  of  workhouses,  I  understand  ? 
— There  are  vai-ious  kinds  of  workhouses  in 
Denmark. 

835.  How  many  different  kinds  are  there? — 
There  are  practically  three  different  kinds. 

83().  What  are  they? — There  are  first  of  all 
the  old  poor-houses,  which  are  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  commune  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
a  small  cottage,  which  is  used  not  only  for  poor 
law  but  for  other  p^urposes.  For  instance,  bv 
iSection  6(1  of  the  Apt  of  1891  the  communal 
authorities  are  bound  to  provide  houses  for 
homeless  persons  at  not  more  than  current  rent, 
and  those  houses  are,  I  believe,  used  for  that 
purpose  among  others. 

Mr.  Lechy. 

837.  They  are  not  provided  gratuitously? — 
Tliey  are  not  provided  gratuitously.  There  is  an 
express  provision  the  rent  is  to  be  not  more' 
than  the  current  rate,  and  in  case  of  dispute 
there  is  an  appeal  to  an  official  person. 

ChairmayK 

838.  That  is  one  kind  of  workhouse? — Tliat 
is  one  kind  of  workhouse  which  is  ceasing  to  be 
used,  I  should  imagine  from  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  a  poor  law  institution. 

839.  What  is  the  next  kind  ?— The  next  kind 
is  what  used  to  be  called  a  poor  farm,  which  is. 
built  by  communes,  who  voluntarily  join  for 
that  purpose,  supposing  they  are  not  large' 
enough  to  provide  one  for  themselves. 

840.  Were  they  established  by  tFe  Act  of  1891, 
or  did  they  exist  before  that  ? — They  were  estab- 
lished about  30  years  ago,  and  in  1890  there 
were  270  of  them.  There  are  now  more  than 
300.  They  are  very  like  English  workhouses, 
lliey  are  for  all  classes  of  paupers,  and  they  are 
under  paid  officers,  and  they  are  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  control  by  the  county  autho- 
rity ;  and  there  are  regulations  for  their  manage- 
ment which  are  issued,  or,  at  all  events  approved, 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

841.  What  area  are  they  provided  for? — ^Oue 
or  more  communes.  One  I  saw  was  provided 
for  two  communes. 

842.  These  poor-farms  are  provided  for  an 
area  something  like  a  small  union  would  be  ? — 
Something  of  that  sort. 

843.  They 
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843.  Tliey  give  gratuitous  shelter  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  very  like  an  English  workhouse,  except 
that  apparently  no  one  can  discharge  liimself  or 
herself  from  an  institution  in  Denmark  without 
the  consent  of  the  authority. 

Chairmat%. 

844.  How  are  these  poor-farms  managed  ? — 
They  are  managed  by  committees  of  the  com- 
munal authorities.    They  have  paid  officers. 

845.  You  mean  a  joint  committee  of  the 
parishes  within  the  area  ? — Yes. 

84(j.  They  are  managed  then  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  parishes  in  the  area  which  they 
•administer  ? — Yes. 

847.  They  have  paid  officers  and  staff  ? — Yes, 
and  their  regulations  are  very  like  ours.  Evi- 
dently they  have  learned  something  from  our 
experience  in  that  matter. 

848.  Are  they  under  any  central  control  ? — 
From  time  to  time  the  representative  of  the 
central  government  in  each  county  is  bound 
to  report  upon  them,  and  he  is  bound  to  exercise 
a  certain  amount  of  supervision  over  them. 

849.  is  the  central  authority  in  this  case? 
— The  county,  of  which  there  are  18  counties  in 
Denmark ;  that  is  to  say,  aggregations  of  com- 
munes. In  each  of  them  the  central  authority 
is  represented  by  an  official  called  the  Amtmand, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  government.  As  to  the 
supervision,  the  Act  says  "  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities are  under  the  supeiwision  of  the  superior 
authority  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  relief 
which  is  administered  "  ;  which  means,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  central  authority  cannot  dic4;ate 
the  amount  of  relief,  but  only  the  kind  of  it.  In 
the  country  the  elected  members  of  the  county 
council  may  be  invested  with  the  control  of  the 
institution.  Plans  of  new  buildings  and  altera- 
tions are  to  be  submitted  for  apipToval  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  towns,  and  for  the 
country  to  the  county  councils,  and  the  buildings 
may  not  be  occupied  until  those  plans  are  ap- 
proved. Then  the  regulations  are  to  be  approved 
in  like  manner.  But  the  county  councils  are  to 
•act  under  the  exact  instructions  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  those  regulations  are  to  be 
himg  up  in  the  workhouse. 

850.  What  is  the  third  class  of  workhouse? — 
The  third  class  of  workhouse  is  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  the  compulsory 
workhouse. 

851.  How  long  have  they  been  in  existence  ? — 
Apparently  they  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  but  they  were  found 
useful,  and  by  the  Act  of  1891  it  was  made 
obligatory  on  every  county  to  provide  a  compul- 
sory workhouse  of  sufficient  size. 

852.  Who  are  they  managed  by? — They  are 
managed  by  the  county  authority. 

853.  What,  is  the  character  of  these  compnl- 
sorsr  workhouses,  and  for  what  purposes  are  they 
used  ? — They  are  used  for  vagrants,  for  beggars, 
and  for  that  class  of  piauper  who  would  be  called 
able-bodied  or  troublesome — idle  persons. 

854.  And  generally  bad  characters? — Bad 
characters  or  shiftless  persons. 

855.  AYhat  regulations  are  they  subject  to,  and 
what  is  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  these 
■workhouses  ? — The  inmates  are  kept  at  work — to 
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severe  work.      The  compulsory  workhouse  in 
Copenhagen  is,  I  think,  without  exception  the 
best  administered  institution  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw,  so  far  as  industrial  work  is  concerned. 

856.  Are  the  compulsory  workhouses  largely 
used  ? — Yes,  they  are  largely  used.  I  should  say 
that  the  one  dn  Copenhagen  has  not  only  a 
branch  where  the  inmates  are  put  to  labour  of 
this  sort,  but  it  also  has  a  branch  which  is 
practically  a  prison — ^that  is  to  say,  where  the 
people  are  kept  under  lock  and  key.  That  is  for 
the  worst  class  of  cases,  the  very  refractory  ones. 

857.  Is  that  kind  of  comrpulsory  workhouse 
limited  to  the  branch  in  Copenhagen  ? — No.  I 
think  it  is  universal.  In  Copenhagen  the  pre- 
sent prison  branch  for  women  is  at  the  ordinary 
compnlsory  workhouse.  They  also  have  a  prison 
branch  for  men  in  a  separate  building. 

85'8.  Does  that  Prison  Branch  system  of  the 
compulsory  workhouse  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  or  is  the  prison  branch  limited  to 
Copenhagen  ? — That  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  section  about  that  is  this: 
"  In  case  of  breaches  of  order  or  of  morals  or  of 
disobedience,  insubordination,  drunkenness, 
quarrelsomeness,  idleness,  leaving  workhouse 
without  permission,  damage  to  property,  and 
other  irregularities,  public  or  private,  the  Poor 
Law  Board  can  sentence  the  persons  who  receive 
public  support  andTiave  committed  any  of  these 
offences — in  each  case  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  police — to  prison,  or  to  compul- 
sory labour  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

859.  You  have  told  us  already  they  aie  com- 
pelled to  work  ;  are  they  paid  for  this  work  ? — 
In  Copenhagen  they  are  paid  according  to  a  fixed 
scale. 

8(j0.  Are  they  paid  elsewhere  than  in  Copen- 
hagen ? — In  every  workhouse  I  went  to  in  Den- 
mark the  people  got  something  or  another  in  the 
way  of  pocket-money. 

8(il.  In  Copenhagen  they  were  paid  on  a  fixed 
scale? — They  were  paid  on  a  fixed  scale  of  ^d.  or 
hd.  a  week ;  some  small  sum  of  that  kind. 

862.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  a  fixed 
scale  in  other  workhouses  in  the  country? — I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  approved  regulations  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

863.  Are  these  small  wages  handed  over  to 
the  people  who  are  made  to  work? — Speaking 
now  of  the  compnlsory  workhouses,  a  small 
portion,  perhaps  one-foui"th,  is  handed  over  to 
them,  and  the  rest  is  saved  for  them ;  so  that  in 
time  they  may  have  enough  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  fresh  kit,  and  be  able  to'  satisfy  the 
condition  of  discharge,  which  is  that  they  can 
show  means  of  living  for  some  time  at  all  events. 
It  gives  a  man  a  second  chance. 

864.  Then  they  are  dischalrged  from'  these 
workhouses  wKen  they  have  got  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  themselves  out  of  it? — ^When  they 
can  show  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
of  their  living  outside. 

865.  And  I  suppose  the  object  of  all  of  them 
in  the  compulsory  workhouses  is  to  acquire  that 
position  as  quickly  as  they  can  ? — They  are 
extremely  well-fed  there. 

866.  You  would  not  say  they  are  all  anxious 
to  leave  these  workhouses? — I  do  not  think  so. 

N  2  They 
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Ttey  seemed  to  me  singularly  contented.  Tliey 
are  kept  from  drink,  and  they  are  kept  clean 
and  so  on. 

867.  And  wliat  do  you  say  as  to  tlie  prison 
trancli  ? — That  is  really  a  prison.  There  is  a 
provision  in  tlie  Statute  that  cells  can  be  used 
for  not  more  titan  fwo  months  of  the  six. 

8(i8.  With  regard  to  Copenhagen,  what  are  the 
\^•orkh'o^lses  like  there.  I  think  you  speak  highly 
of  them  in  the  statement  you  make? — They 
have  a  classified  series  of  workhouses.  They  have 
a,  very  large  Avorkhouse  for  the  old  and  infirm. 
The  day  of  my  visit  there  were  1,355  inmates, 
and  sometimes  there  are  ,as  many  as  1,800  or 
1,900.  It  is  built  very  much  like  a  modern  Eng- 
lish workhouse,  blocks  for  the  ordinary  inmates 
and  an  infirmary  for  the  sick.  Then  besides 
that  they  have  what  the^'  call  the  work- 
house, which  is  in  three  branches ;  one  a  sort  of 
receiving  ward  for  children  who  are  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  boarded  out;  another  block 
for  people  of  decent  character  who  can  still  do 
some  work ;  anoither  block  for  the  sick,  which 
is,  I  should  think,  judging  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  die  there,  for  the  more  or  less  acute 
oases.  Then  they  have  a  third  series  of  insti- 
tutions, the  compulsory  workhouses.  Also  I 
should  say  that  the  municipality  spends  a  very 
large  sum  in  the  year  in  providing  hospitals. 
They  have  some  very  fine  hospitals  which  are 
maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  municipality. 

809.  You  have  told  us  of  these  three  different 
kinds  of  workhouses.  Who  decides  to  which 
kind  of  workhouse  the  applicants  for  relief  are 
to  be  sent.  First  of  all,  to  whom  is  the  applica- 
tion for  relief  made  ? — To  the  communal 
authority,  who  decides  upon  the  form  of  relief. 

870.  They  apply  to  the  communal  authority, 
and  does  the  communal  authority  send  them  at 
their  discretion  to'  either  oif  the  three  classes  of 
workhouses  ? — Yes. 

871.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  the  first 
class  is  becoming  almost  disused  ? — Yes.  There 
were  still  many  of  them  in  1890. 

87'2.  Then  the  'communal  authority  at  their 
discretion  sends  the  applieanits  for  relief  either 
to  the  poor  farm  or  to  the  'compiulsory  work- 
house ? — -Yes. 

873.  Is  that  entirely  at  their  discretion? — 
Except  that  in  the  latter  case  if  they  are  sent 
under  Section  41  of  the  Act,  they  must  get  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  police. 

874.  Before  they  can  send  them  to  the  com- 
pulsory workhouse  they  have  tb  get  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  police  ? — Before  they  can  piut 
them  to  the  compulsory  workhouse  for  a  fixed 
term. 

875.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  prison 
branch  ? — Yes. 

876.  But  they  can  send  them  to  that  part  of 
the  compulsory  workhouse  which  is  not  a  prison 
branch  entirely  at  their  discretion? — I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  think  they  (>an  under  the  Act. 

877.  What  do  the  poor  farms  include;  do 
they  include  infirmaries  and  provisions  for  the 
sick  and  for  children,  like  an  English  work- 
house?— Yes. 

878.  Officers  are  provided  ? — Yes. 

879.  Medical  officers  ? — There  is  always  a 
visiting  medical  officer,  I  believe. 
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880.  Is  he  provided  by  the  communal  autho- 
rity or  by  the  central  government? — By  the 
government.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
medical  officer  to  visit  the  institutions.  In  Den- 
mark the  State  pays  the  medical  men,  and  the 
communes  use  him  by  paying  for  his  journeys. 

881.  The  medical  officer  is  paid  by  the  State  ? 
— ^Yes. 

882.  Is  he  appointed  by  the  State? — I  suppose 
he  is. 

883.  Then  these  authorities  can  get  the  use  of 
these  officers  by  paying  for  their  travelling* 
expenses  ? — ^Yes. 

884.  They  send  for  them  when  they  want 
them? — Yes,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
can  utilise'  the  services  of  the  midwives  who  are 
appointed  for  the  counties.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  registered  midwives  in  Denmark, 
over  700. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

885.  They  are  paid  by  the  State  ? — They  are 
paid  by  the  counties,  but  the  communes  use 
Ihem  by  paying  tlieir  travelling  expenses. 

Chalrmark. 

886.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
numbers  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief? — I  have 
information  as  to  the  numbers  who  are  in  receipt 
of  relief  in  Copenhagen ;  but  there  are  nO' 
statistics  as  to  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  the  oountrj'  districts,  only  of  the  expenditure. 

887.  I  think  you  said  that  in  Denmark  classi- 
fication is  practised ;  is  it  of  the  workhouses  or 
of  the  paupers  ? — Both.  The  Act  is  very  strong 
about  that.  It  says,  that  persons  who  are  quarrel- 
some, idle,  and  intemperate,  are  not,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  to  be  admitted  to  institu- 
tions in  which  respectable  old  piersons,  who  are 
wholly  or  partly  incapacitated  for  hard  work, 
are  housed,  or  in  which  there  are  children  ;  and 
in  any  case  they  must  be  kept  separate.  Then 
married  couples  are  not  to  be  separated  except 
for  a  short  time.  Then,  the  sick  are  to  be  sent 
to  a  hospital,  or  the  sick  ward  or  infirmary  of 
some  institution  for  the  poor. 

888.  But  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  classification  of  the  inmates  in  the  work- 
houses themselves,  as  well  as  classification  of  the 
workhouses  ? — Certainly,  there  is  classification 
in  the  poor  fann.  The  children  do  not  live  in 
the  same  ward  with  the  adults.  I  do  not  meam 
classification  carried  out  in  the  elaborate  sort  of 
way  that  is  now  adopted  in  some  English  unions, 
or  as  is  sug'gested  to  be  adopted  in  a^  great  many 
more.  But  I  mean  the  ordinary  classification  of 
age,  sex,  sickness,  and  so  on. 

889.  But  there  is  not  a  distinct  classification 
or  attempted  classification  between  what  may 
be  called  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving? 
— No.  The  very  precise  enactments  of  the  Act 
of  1891  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  considerable  defects 
in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  in  the  country. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  communes  who  administer  poor 
law  relief  may  associate  with  themselves  volun- 
tary committees,  rather  on  the  Eberfeld  prin- 
ciple, who  shall  assist  them  in  investigating  cases 
of  relief  and  shall  generally  advise  them  as  to  how 
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Chairman — continued, 
the  cases  shall  be  relieved.  Tliat  is  to  say,  you 
liave  alongside  the  board  of  guardians  charitable 
persons  forming  themselves  into  associations  to 
assist  the  boards  of  guardians.  That  plan  was 
tried  in  Copenhagen  some  years  ago,  but  it 
broke  down ;  the  town  was  too  large ;  and  it 
broke  down  there,  just  the  same  as  it  has  broken 
down  in  some  large  German  towns,  but  I  am 
told  that  such  committees  are  working,  and 
working  well  in  the  country  districts. 

890.  Are  paupers  disabled  from  voting  at 
elections? — Yes,  a  pauper  cannot  vote  in  any 
election  if  he  has  had  relief  without  repaying  it 
for  five  years. 

891.  If  he  repays  it  he  recovers  his  vote? — If 
he  repays  it  he  recovers  his  vote.  Something 
turns  on  the  pension  scheme  with  reference  to 
that. 

892.  In  addition  to  the  reforms  which  were 
made  in  the  poor  law,  an  Act  was  also  passed 
in  1891,  I  understand,  for  the  creation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Old  Age  Pensions  ? — Yes. 

893.  Who  is  the  pension  authority  in  Den- 
mark ? — The  pension  authority  is  the  communal 
authority. 

894.  Then  the  same  authority  deals  both  with 
pensions  and  with  poor  relief? — Yes. 

895.  Applications  for  a  pension,  I  understand, 
then  must  be  made  to  the  communal  authori- 
ties?— It  must  be  made  to  the  communal 
authority  in  a  form  authorized  by  the  Minister 
of'  tlie  Interior,  accompanied  by  certain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  place  of  the  patient's  birth 
settlement,  and  his  means,  accompanied  by  a 
declaration. 

896.  Are  there  conditions  which  are  required 
to  qualify  for  a  pension  ? — Yes,  he  must  be  in 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  a  native-born  subject. 

897.  How  many  conditions  are  there? — 
There  are  three  main  conditions,  including  the 
one  that  he  must  be  over  60  years  of  age  and 
without  the  means  of  providing  himself  or  those 
immediately  dependent  upon  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  or  with  proper  treatment  in 
case  of  sickness. 

898.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  ? — The 
Committee  will  observe  that  that  condition  is 
almost  identical  with  the  condition  which 
entitles  a  persoir  to  public  relief.  The  other 
conditions  are  that  he  must  not  have  undergone 
sentence  for  any  transaction  generally  considered 
dishonourable. 

899.  That  is  a.  disqualification.  But  what  are 
the  distinct  qualifications.  Fii-st  of  all,  he  must 
be  60  years  of  age  ? — And  he  must  be  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  a  native-born  subject. 

900.  And  he  must  practically  be  destitute? — 
Y'es. 

901.  Those  are  the  three  conditions  which  are 
required  to  qualify  for  pension  ? — Those  are 
the  three  conditions. 

902.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  he  must  be 
practically  destitute,  that  he  must  be  unable  to 
maintain  himself? — The  words  are  quite  plain, 
I  think,  "  without  the  means  of  pi^oviding  him- 
self or  those  immediately  dependent  on  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  with  proper  treat- 
ment in  case  of  sickness."  I  do  not  know  that 
you  could  have  a  better  definition  of  being  desti- 
tute than  that. 


Chairman — continued. 

903.  Then  I  understand  there  are  some  dis- 
qualifications?— There  are  three  disqualifica- 
tions. 

904.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  those  are? 
— He  must  not  have  undergone  sentence  for  any 
transaction  accounted  dishonourable,  and  in  re- 
spect of  which  he  had  not  received  rehabilita- 
tion. His  poverty  shall  not  be  the  consequence 
of  any  actions  by  which  he,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children  or  others,  has  deprived  himself  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  caused  by  a  disorderly 
and  extravagant  mode  of  life,  or  in  any  other 
way  bie  brought  about  by  his  own  default.  He 
must  not  have  received  Poor  Law  relief,  nor 
been  convicted  of  vagrancy  or  begging  during 
the  ten  years  before  he  makes  his  application, 
and  must  have  had  a  fixed  residence  in  the 
country  for  the  same  period. 

905.  Has  he  the  right  to  claim  a  pension  sub- 
ject to  those  qualifications  and  disqualifications, 
or  does  it  rest  with  the  communal  authority  to 
grant  or  to  refuse  a  pension  at  their  discretion  ? 
— If  he  complies  with  the  conditions  it  is  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  the  communal  authority  to 
relieve  him ;  to  give  him  a  pension.  If  it  does 
not,  he  has  an  appeal.  The  words  of  the  Act 
are  these  :  "  When  the  inquiry  has  terminated 
the  communal  council  decides  whether  the 
applicant  has  a  claim  to  old  age  relief ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  his  claim  being  good,  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  extended  to  him.'" 

906.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  poor  law  relief 
or  of  a  pension  ? — I  am  speaking  of  a  pension, 
old  age  relief. 

907.  Then  he  has  a  claim  to  the  pension 
provided  he  fulfils  the  conditions  ? — It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commune  to  decide  whether  he  ful- 
fils the  conditions,  and  if  they  are  of  opinion 
that  he  does,  then  they  are  to  give  him  the  pen- 
sion. The  Act  further  goes  on:  "The  relief 
must  be  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  the  person 
relieved,  and  of  his  family,  and  for  their  treat- 
ment in  case  of  sickness,  but  it  may  be  given  in 
money,  or  in  kind,  as  circumstances  require, 
and  consist  in  free  admission  to  a  suitable  asylum, 
or  other  establishment  intended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

908.  If  they  decide  against  him  there  is  an 
appeal  ? — If  they  decide  against  him  he  has  an 
appeal.  Complaints  from  applicants  regarding- 
the  decisions  of  the  communal  authorities  under 
this  law  cannot  be  brought  before  the  law  courts, 
but  must  be  laid  before  the  superior  authorities, 
whose  decision  is  final.  If  the  complaint  is 
entertained,  the  matter  can  be  brought  before 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

909.  The  superior  authorities  being  whom  ? — 
The  superior  authorities  being  the  Amtmand — • 
the  county  authority  who  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Amtmand  or  in  Copenhagen,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Cha  irman:. 

910.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  disqualifications, 
one  of  them  was  to  this  eif  ect,  that  if  any  person 
had  been  sentenced  for  anything  dishonourable 
he  would  be  disentitled  to  a  pension ;  who  is  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  held  to  be  dishonourable, 
and  what  does  that  mean  ? — ^Tliat  means  that  if 
he  has  been  sentenced  for  an  oft'ence  in  a 
way  which  would  lose  him  his  vote — his  public 
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franchise — he  is  disqiialified.  Wheithei'  he  is 
disqualified  or  not  in  the  case  of  the  public 
franchise  depends  upon  the  courts,  who  have  to 
decide  whether  the  oifence  for  which  he  is  con- 
victed is  one  that  is  dishonourable  or  not. 

911.  That  is  decided  by  the  courts? — That  is 
ultimately  decided  by  the  couri; ;  the  registration 
court.,  as  we  should  say. 

912.  Tender  those  circumstances  he  becomes 
disentitled  to  relief? — Yes. 

91-^.  Then  another  disqualification  is,  that  he 
has  wasted  his  means? — Yes. 

914.  Is  that  again  decided  upon  by  the  courts 
or  by  the  communal  authority? — That  is  de- 
cided by  the  commimal  authority. 

915.  And  the  question  of  whether  he  has 
received  or  has  not  received  poor  relief  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  fact  on  which  they  have  to 
get  evidence  and  to  decide  also  ? — Quite  so. 

916.  When  you  state  that  he  is  disciualified  by 
the  receipt  of  poor  relief,  does  that  mean  the 
receipt  of  relief  at  any  tiane  or  within  a  certain 
number  of  years  ? — He  must  not  have  received 
lelief  for  10  years  previous  to  the  application. 
That  is  to  say,  if  he  is  60  years  of  age,  he  must 
not  have  received  relief  since  he  was  50. 

917.  There  is  no  proof  or  test  of  thrift  required 
to  qualify  for  a  pension  ? — None  whatever. 

918.  Is  sobriety  not  a  condition  ? — No.  Some 
people  say  there  ought  to  be  tests  of  thrift  and 
sobriety.  I  am  talking  now  not  of  my  own 
opinion,  I  am  talking  of  the  opinions  expressed 
to  me  by  the  Danes  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act. 

919.  Did  j^ou  ever  hear  whether  there  were 
known  cases  where  people  guilty  of  insobriety 
continued  to  retain  their  pensions  ? — Not  speci- 
fically ;  but  it  was  evidently  rather  a  sore  point 
with  some  of  the  administrators. 

920.  There  are  sometimes  complaints  made 
upon  that  ground  ? — Yes. 

921.  Can  the  piensions  when  once  given  be 
stopped  or  withdra■R^l  ? — Yes.  The  pensions  can 
be  stopped  or  withdrawn  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  which  are  these.  Should  the  pensioner 
be  guilty  of  any  action,  which  according  to  Sec- 
tion 2  (that  is  the  disqualification  section)  would 
exclude  him  from  admission  to  the  old  age  relief, 
or  should  he  squander  what  is  given  to  him  for 
his  suppoi-t,  the  relief  ceases ;  or  if  the  recipient 
marries  and  afterwards  requires  a  larger  measure 
of  support  than  what  was  given  to  him  when  he 
took  a  wife.  So  that  the  pensioner  has  to  be 
imder  supervision  if  the  pension  committee  do 
their  duty.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
tliiuk  pensions  are  very  often  taken  away.  I 
think  that  the  pension  is  usually  considered  to 
be  a  permanent  provision,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  more  acceptable  than  the  ordi- 
nary poor  law  relief. 

922.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  usual  amount  of 
the  pension  is? — I  can  give  yoii  that  in  great 
detail. 

923.  Is  the  amount  of  the  pension  fixed  by 
law? — The  amount  is  not  fixed  by  law.  It  is 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  communal 
authorities ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  the 
figures  that  there  is  a  very  large  diversity  in 
administration  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  given 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


C  hair  man — c  onti  u  ued . 

924.  On  what  principle  is  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  authorities  who  have  the  discretion? — 
The  amount  is  fixed  apparently  on  precisely  the 
same  gro'unds  as  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief 
g'iven  in  this  country  is  fixed.  That  is  to  say, 
the  pension  given  is  apparently  just  what  would 
supplement  the  man's  earnings  or  means  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  live. 

925.  That  is  to  say,  as  a.  rule  then  the  pension 
which  is  given  would  not  be  enough  to  support 
the  recipient  unless  he  had  additional  means  ? — 
So  far  as  I  can  iudge  from  the  returns  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  pension  is  never 
enough  to  support  the  pensioner  unless  he  had 
additional  means. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

926.  Is  the  amount  fixed  by  the  communal 
authority  for  all  cases,  or  does  the  commune 
decide  in  each  individual  case  the  amount  that 
should  be  given? — The  commune  is  under  no 
obligation  to  have  a  scale;  but  in  Copenhagen, 
where  the  pension  and  the  poor  law  is  adminis- 
tered with  very  great  care,  they  have  a  scale  for 
their  own  guidance. 

Chairman. 

927.  I  think  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  wanted 
to  ask  and  what  is  interesting  to  learn  is  this: 
Do  they  give  the  same  amount  to  all  individuals 
or  do  they  arbitrarily  fix  in  each  case  how  much 
or  how  little  an  applicant  should  have  ? — The 
two  communes  with  which  I  am  specially 
acquainted  fix  the  amount  in  each  ease  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  and  all  the  man's  earn- 
ings and  means  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  amount  of  pension  given  to  him  is  a 
supplementation  of  those  means. 

928.  In  giving  any  pension  then,  account  is 
taken  as  a  rule,  I  suppose,  of  any  other  receipts 
or  any  other  income  that  the  applicant  may 
have? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

929.  Exactly,  as  you  say,  as  outdoor  relief  is 
given  here  now  ? — I  have  here  a  paper  on  this 
point  which  is  written  in  rather  delightful  English 
by  a.  man  who  knows  ;  and  he  says  tliis  about  it : 
"  This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  pension  scheme, 
that  the  applicant  is  obliged  to  be  entirely 
without  means.  Peopile  who  have  saved  small 
sums  by  perhaps  denying  themselves  nearly 
everything,  are  advised  to  spend  what  they  have 
saved  and  first  get  entn-eiy  without  means  so  that 
they  may  be  entitled  to  get  a  pension.  In  that 
way  a  premium  is  put  on  unforeseenness  and 
neglect.  Why  should  a  person  save  anything 
for  his  old  age  when  it  is  only  a,  hindrance  for 
him  to  get  a  pension"?  That  is  what  one 
gentleman  who  knows  wrote  to  me  about  it. 

930.  You  said  just  now,  I  think,  that  the 
amount  of  the  pensions  given  was  never  enough 
to  maintain  the  applicant  without  some  supple- 
mentai-y  means ;  what  happens  in  the  case  of 
those  applicants  who  have  no  supplementary 
means  whatever  of  their  own ;  are  they  sent  to 
workhouses? — I  should  think  they  would  be 
those  cases  who  are  admitted  into  the  homes  for 
pensioners  ;  the  communal  authoritj'^  having  the 
right  to  give  pensions  either  in  a  home  or  out- 
side. At  the  present  moment  in  Copenhagen 
they  are  building  a  wing  to  the  old  age  work- 
house 
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house  to  contain  400  pensioners.    T'lie  adminis- 
iration  of  that  wing-  will  be  a  part  of  the  work- 
house management. 

931.  I  think  you  said  that  in  Ccpenhagen  the 
amount  of  the  pension  was  settled  on  a  different 
principle,  and  that  there  they  had  a  scale  ? — It  is 
the  same  principle,  but  they  probably  secure 
greater  xmiformity  of  administration  by  having 
a  fixed  scale.  I  am  informed  that  there,  by 
means  of  the  investig-ating  officers,  and  the  ques- 
tions (of  which  I  have  a  copy  here)  which  are 
administered  to  the  applicant,  they  find  out  the 
whole  means  of  the  appilicant.  They  then  take 
any  means  which  obviously  depend  upon  thrift, 
as,  for  instance,  allowances  from  a  benefit  society, 
at  one-half.  They  take  pensions  and  legacies  at 
three-quarters,  and  they  take  all  other  means  in 
full,  except  that  if  a  man  has  a  small  sum,  a 
pound  or  two'  in  his  stocking,  they  do  not  take 
any  notice  of  it  at  all.    They  let  him  have  it. 

932.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  in  Copenhagen 
the  woi'khouses  are  managed  by  a  totally  dif- 
ferent authority  ^ — jVo. 

933.  The  authority  in  the  case  of  Copenhagen 
is  an  authority  on  behalf  of  the  central  govern- 
ment?— He  is  nominated  by  the  municipality, 
but  he  is  confirmed  by  the  central  government. 

934.  He  is  elected  by  the  municipality  ?- — He 
is  nomiuat;ed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  municipality. 
He  is  confirmed  by  the  central  government, 
and  he  is  in  very  close  touch,  apparently,  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

935.  But  at  all  events  the  management,  both 
for  pensions  and  for  poor  relief,  in  Copenhagen 
is  qviite  different  from  what  it  is  in  other  districts 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hed derwich. 

936.  May  I  ask,  upon  that  point,  whether  the 
scale  has  anything  to  do  with  the  cost  of  living 
in  Copenhagen? — The  scale  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  but  the  sums  paid  in  Copenhagen  ai-e 
considerably  greater  than  the  sums  paid  in  the 
country,  as  you  may  expect.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  single  men  getting  over  4.s.  BfZ.  a  week 
in  Copenhagen  is  7'5'  of  the  whole,  whereas  in 
the  country  districts  it  is  only  2"3  of  the 
whole. 

937.  I  asked  you  a  question  just  now  to  which 
I  do  not  think  we  had  an  answer.  Can  you 
give  us  the  average  amount  of  the  pensions 
which  are  given  by  tlie  communal  authorities? 
— Shall  I  give  you  tliem  for  the  whole  country  ? 

938.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  tell  us,  what  the  pension  comes  to ;  bow 
much  it  is  that  the  recipient  gets,  on  the  average, 
from  the  communal  authorities? — Tbe  average 
pension  was,  in  1896,  in  the  country,  2s.  a  week. 

939.  What  is  it  in  Copenhagen  ? — In  Copen- 
hagen it  is  3s.  4J(7.  In  the  provincial  towns  it 
is  2s.  8(/. ;  and  in  the  market  towns,  which  is  the 
largest  figure,  3s.  Id. ;  the  fact  being  that  in  the 
market  towns  is  the  wealthy  suburb  of  Copen- 
hagen called  Frederiksberg,  where  they  give 
more.  These  svims  are  for  heads  O'f  families. 
For  single  persons  the  amounts  were,  for  the 
country  districts,  Is.  Ad.  a  week ;  for  Copen- 
bagen,  2s.  Sd. ;  for  the  provincial  towns,  2s. ; 
and  for  the  market  toM^ns.  3s. 

940.  How  do  j^ou  aeeount  for  the  very  different 
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scale  upon  which  these  pensions  are  given  ?  Is 
it  because  the  authorities  are  able  to  afford  more, 
or  because  the  cost  of  living  in  one  case  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  other? — I  attribute  it 
to  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  needs  of  a 
person  living  in  a  town  are  greater  than  the 
needs  of  persons  living  in  the  country,  and, 
therefore,  he  gets  more  pension.  I  also  attri- 
bute it  to  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  in  tbe 
country  districts,  where  the  governing  bodies  are 
peasant  proprietors,  you  most  likely  have  gi-eater* 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  local 
funds. 

941.  They  are  more  anxious,  I  suppose,  to 
keep  the  rates  oft  the  land  ? — I  maj'  say,  as  an 
illustration  of  that  point,  which  seems  to  be 
rather  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  investiga- 
tion, that  in  the  market  towns  no  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  pensioners  get  over  4s.  (id.  a 
week — that  is,  heads  of  families.  Tbat  includes 
Frederiksberg,  the  rich  suburb  I  spoke  of. 

942.  The  average  in  the  market  towns,  I  think 
you  said,  was  3s.  Id.  ? — Yes,  in  ordinaiy  market 
towns. 

943.  But  they  get  in  many  cases  as  much  as 
4s.  ^d.  ? — Yes.  Whereas  in  the  country  districts 
only  5-2  percent,  get  as  much  as  that. 

944.  From  what  sources  are  these  pensions 
paid? — Local  funds,  locally  raised. 

945.  Are  they  paid  entirely  out  of  local  funds  ? 
— Half  of  them.  Half  the  pensions  are  paid  by 
the  State,  but  the  State  contribution  is  limited 
to  Kr.  2i  million  in  the  year  (111,000/.). 

94().  Does  the  fact  of  the  State  contributing 
one-half  of  the  pensions  induce  the  communal 
authority  to  give  pensions  as  freely  as  they  can, 
and  so  relieve  the  cost  of  the  local  rates  ? — That 
would  'prima  facie  seem  to  be  the  probable 
result,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  poor  law 
cases  would  be  transferred  to  the  pension  list. 
Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  because  they 
have  been  in  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief  they 
would  therefore  be  disqualified  from  the  pension  ; 
they  might  be  persons  whom  the  Danish  legis- 
lature contemplated  as  being  pensionable.  But 
certainly  the  drop  in  poor  law  relief  since  the 
passing  of  the  pension  Act  has  been  quite  remark- 
able. Poor  law  expenditure  had  risen  enor- 
mously fast  in  Denmark  upi  to  apparently  the 
late  80's.  Then  in  1890  there  was  somewhat  of 
a  check,  but  not  very  much. 

947.  It  is  the  fact,  I  think,  that  the  result  has 
of  late  followed  upon  the  piayment  by  the  State 
of  one-half  the  pensions  that  the  cost  of  poor 
law  relief  has  very  considerably  decreased,  and 
the  amount  expended  on  pensions  has  consider- 
ably increased  ? — That  is  so. 

948.  I  think  you  said  iust  now  that  under  the 
Act  of  1881  the  amount  to  be  given  by  the  Sitate 
was  limited  to  a  certain  sum  ? — Yes. 

949.  Has  that  sum  been  exceeded  ? — It  has 
been  already  exceeded  by  20  per  cent.,  and  there 
is  another  further  increase  anticipated. 

950.  Has  the  decrease  in  pioor  i-elief  been  less 
than  the  increase  in  expense  of  pensions  ? — No  ; 
the  increase  in  poor  relief  since  1890  has  been 
about  70,000/. ;  that  is  to  say,  from  a  total  expen- 
diture of  438,000/.  it  has  fallen  to  377,000/. 

951.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  pensions? 
— ^The  total  expenditure  in  pensions  in  the  same 
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year,  189(3,  amouuted  to  226,000/.,  of  which  the 
State  paid  half;  so  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  comnmnal  authorities  they  have  to  pay 
113,000/.  in  pensions  and  new  expenditure,  but 
they  have  saved  70,000/.  in  poor  law;  and  the 
general  opinion  appears  to  be  that,  so  far  as  the 
country  districts  are  concerned,  the  local  rates 
will  not  lose  at  all  by  the  pension  ;  the  extra 
cost  of  the  pensions  will  be  entirely  met  by  the 
State  contribution.  I  should  like  to  say  here 
that  there  may  be  other  causes  in  operation 
which  would  tend  towards  a  decreased  poor 
law  expenditure.  For  instance,  the  Act  of 
1891  has  been  passed  which,  no  doubt, 
would  tend  to  a  better  administration  of  the 
poor  law ;  also  the  Elberf  eld  committees, 
working  alongside  the  boards  of  guardians,  as  we 
should  call  them,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
better  administration ;  and  then  again  we  must 
not  forget  the  fact  that  Denmark  is  exceptionally 
prosperous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thej^  have 
got  this  butter  business,  and  agriciiltural  pro- 
duce business,  to  a  state  of  verj^  high  perfec- 
tion. All  those  things  together  may  accoimt 
for  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  expenditure 
has  fallen.  But  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  transfer  of  paupier  causes  on  to  the 
pension  list. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
952.  Perhaps  Mr.  Davy  overlooked  one  point 
which  he  has  got  in  his  statement,  that  the  new 
pension  law  is  an  inducement  to  keep  ol¥  the 
rates  after  the  age  of  60  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

95('5.  May  I  ask  the  total  poor  relief  of  which 
70,000/.  has  been  saved?— In  1892  it  was 
438,750/. ;  in  1896  it  dropped  to  377,137/.  But 
the  value  of  those  figures  is  merely  as  afford- 
ing a  comparison  as  between  one  year  and 
another.  I  should  not  press  '  them  at  all 
as,  for  instance,  showing  the  differences  of 
burden  of  the  poor  law  between  England  and 
Denmark,  because  the  classes  of  cases  are  so 
very  different.  I  mean  to  say  that  certain  ex- 
penses which  would  be  included  in  England  are 
not  included  in  this. 

954.  As  far  as  you  can  judge  from  your  short 
experience  is  it;  the  fact  that  pensions  are  much 
more  popular  than  poor  relief? — Everybody  told 
me  that  that  was  the  case. 

955.  Tliey  feel  that  they  are  better  oft'  on  a 
pension  than  they  are  with  the  poor  relief? — 
I  do  not  know  quite  how  to  explain  it,  but  they 
do  :  at  least  everyliody  agrees  that  they  do. 

956.  There  are  no  disabilities  as  regarding 
voting  attaching  to  a  pension? — No,  the  pen- 
sioner is  secure  from  two  or  three  things.  He 
does  not  lose  his  vote.  But,  then,  that  only  con- 
cerns the  men.  not  the  women.  He  cannot  be 
removed — ^and  it  always  seems  to  me  a  consider- 
aible  hardship  on  a  poor  person  tliat  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  place  where  he  chooses  to 
live  to  the  plac3  of  h's  settlement.  He  can  live 
where  he  likes,  which  of  course  the  pauper 
cannot. 

957.  And  once  having  got  the  pension,  I  think 
you  said  it  is  piractically  permanent.* — So  they 
tell  me.    But  that  is  a  matter  of  administration 
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locally.     The  pension  can  be  taken  away,  or* 
varied,  or  altered. 

958.  Is  there  any  practical  di^flcultJ^,  so  far  as 
you  can  judge,  in  the  two  systems  ;  namely,  the 
poor  law  system  and  the  pension  system,  being 
worked  by  the  same  authority? — With  pensions 
which  are  not  fixed  in  amount  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  be  worked  by  any 
other  authority  than  the  poor  law  authority. 

959.  Would  that  be  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  pensions  which  were  fixed  in  this  manner,  not 
on  a  hard  and  fast  line,  but  wher^  there  was  a 
maximum  and  minimum.  Your  observation 
makes  me  remember  the  evidence  that  was  given 
to  us  by  the  Charity  Commission  the  other  day ; 
they  have  systems  of  pensions,  and  in  all  cases 
there  is  no  fixed  amount;  but  the  pension  is 
given  between,  say,  5'5.  and  S.s.  ? — Yes ;  but  in 
those  (\Tses  the  pensions  would  be  given  out  of 
the  charitable  funds,  and  they  would  not  be 
given  to  persons  in  receipt  of  relief ;  at  least 
they  ought  not  to  be  given  if,  as  I  suppose,  the 
Charity  Commissioners  p'ay  every  sort  of  regard 
to  Lord  Hardwicke's  famous  decision  with  regard 
to  charita-ble  funds  and  the  poor  law.  But,  you 
see,  they  would  not  be  given  to  paupers  and  they 
would  be  given  out  of  the  icharitable  funds, 
whereas  these  funds  may  be  given  to  paupers. 

960.  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  Denmark 
the  person  in  receipt  of  a  pension  may  also  be 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief  ? — No ;  he  could  be 
transferred  from  one  body  to  the  other. 

961.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  stop  his 
pension  ?  I  thought  you  said  it  was  practically 
permanent? — If  he  is  in  receipt  of  relief  after 
60,  if  he  complies  with  the  conditions,  he  can  be 
transferred  from  the  pauper  list  to  the  pensioner 
list. 

962.  He  cannot  be  transferred  back  again  ? — 
Not  unless  he  misbehaves  himself,  or  unless  the 
pension  given  to  him  is  insufficient  to  support 
him.  They  always  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  that,  and  then  he  is  relegated  to  the  poor 
law. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

963.  How  can  that  take  place  if  he  has  to  be 
off  the  poor  law  for  10  years  ? — You  see  he  might 
have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  after  he  is  60. 

9!)4.  But  lie  cannot  be  in  receipt  of  relief 
between  50  and  60,  or  else  he  would  not  get  a 
pension  ? — No. 

9G5.  Then  how  can  you  transfer  a  man  from 
the  poor  law  ?- — If  a  man  is  in  receipt  of  relief 
after  (iO  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  it 
does  not  disqualify. 

Chairman. 

966.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  learnt  of 
Dennivirk,  and  your  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  poor  law  of  thi^  country,  do  you  think 
that  a  sj^stem  of  old  age  pensions,  not  necessarily 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Danish  system,  might 
be  established  with  advantage  in  England  ? — 
You  are  asking  generally  as  to  my  opinion  ? 

967.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could 
adopt  any  system  of  pensions  in  this  country 
which  will  not  be  open  to  the  objections  which 
all  experience  has  connected  with  the  grant  of 
outdoor  relief.  I  further  think  this — and  this 
is  a  point  on  whicli  I  feel  veiy  strongly — ^the 
poor  law  has  now  been  in  operation  in  Hrliis 
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country  for  60  years ;  it  has  had  two  objects ; 
one  has  been  to  relieve,  and  one  has  been  to 
dispauperise.  The  administrators  of  the  poor 
law  have  never  left  out  of  account  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  pauper  ought  to  be  worse  than  the 
condition  of  the  independent  labourer,  and  there- 
fore that  the  poor  law  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  ultimately  do  away  with  its  necessity,  and  I 
claim  for  the  poor  law  that  it  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful  in  dispauperising ;  that  it 
has  lowered  the  rate  of  pauperism  by  more  than 
one-half  even  within  my  own  experience ;  and  I 
think  that  a  right  to  a  pension  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  dispauperisation, 


Chairman — continued. 

and  would  accept  as  a  permanent  fact  that  the 
English  people  should  always  have  a  fringe  of 
pauperism  attached  to  them. 

9(j8.  At  the  same  time  I  understand  that  this 
system  according  to  your  evidence  gives  great 
satisfaction  in  Denmark,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  you  think  it  has  worked  on  the  whole 
otherwise  than  well  ? — I  have  no  evidence  as  to 
its  effect  on  wages.  I  have  no  evidence  as  to  its 
effect  on  thrift ;  it  has  no  doubt  been  popular 
with  the  people  themselves,  and  I  know  that 
even  some  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  who 
have  devoted  some  attention  to  economic  ques- 
tions, are  in  favour  of  it. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

969.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask  with  regard  to  your  statement  on  the 
first  occasion  of  your  giving  evidence  here ;  am  I 
right  in  understanding  that  the  general  average 
of  pensions  in  Denmark  is  2s.  'id.  per  week  for 
heads  of  families;  Is.  "ul.  for  single  men;  and 
Is.  for  single  women ;  I  take  that  from  your 
statement  at  Question  577,  in  answer  to  Sir 
Fortescue  Flannery  ? — I  do  not  think  I  gave  the 
average  annual  payment  for  the  whole  country 
except  in  another  form,  where  the  average  for 
the  whole  country  is  2s.  Ad. 

970.  Your  statement  at  Question  577  is  :  "The 
result  is  this — 'that  the  amount  of  pension  given 
is  very  low ;  the  average  for  the  whole  country 
is,  for  single  persons  in  1896,  75  kroner  a  year — 
a  kroner  is  Is.  l\d., — which  is,  as  1  calculate, 
about  Is.  Id.  a  week,  and  for  heads  of  families  it 
is  about  2s.  ^d.  a  week  "  ;  is  that  independent  of 
Copenhagen? — No;  that  includes  Copenhagen; 
that  is  the  whole  of  the  country. 

971.  I  understand  that  in  Copenhagen  and 
Frederiksberg,  the  rich  subiirb  of  Copenhagen, 
it  has  increased  up  to  3s.  ()d.  a  week  or  some- 
thing like  that? — The  pension  is  much  higher 
there. 

972.  I  gather  you  were  surprised  somewhat 
from  your  investigations  that  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  these  small  pensions? — Yes. 

973.  Were  your  investigations  carried  on 
chiefly  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
round  Copenhagen  ? — Yes. 

974.  I  understand  you  found  that  there  was  a 
very  strong  system  of  co-operation  for  trade 
purposes  all  over  that  district? — So  I  am  in- 
formed. 

975.  Did  you  ascertain  any  facts  as  to  whether 
there  were  any,  and,  if  so,  what  provisions,  for 
thrift  amongst  the  working  classes  in  Denmark  ? 
— There  are  very  many  friendly  societies.  There 
is  a  large  sick  club,  to  which,  I  believe,  no  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  Danes 
belong;  and  further  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
Poor  Law  Act  to  the  effect  that  "  if  a  member  of 
a  medical  aid  society  on  account  of  illness, 
stands  in  need  of  relief  after  the  support  given 
by  his  society,  expires  according  to  its  rules,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  support  by  the  commune  to  the 
same   amount  which   he   received   from  the 
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medical  aid  society',  and  this  support  is  not  to 
be  considered  poor  relief." 

976.  Are  these  friendly  societies  in  Denmark 
carried  on  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as 
friendly  societies  in  this  country? — That  I 
cannot  say,  they  are  probably  more  in  the 
nature  of  sick  clubs,  but  there  are  many  trade 
organisations,  I  was  told. 

977.  Did  you  ascertain  anything  with  regard 
to  the  savings  banks  in  Denmark — whether 
they  were  largely  availed  of  by  working  people  ? 
— Not  specifically,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there 
is  a  great  process  of  saving  going  on. 

978.  Did  it  come  before  you  whether  annuities 
could  be  purchased  through  the  savings  banks 
or  from  the  Government? — That  I  cannot  say. 

979.  Did  j'ou  ascertain  whether  these  thrift 
societies  and  friendly  societies  have  been  affected 
by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1891  ? — I  was  told 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  as  yet  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  1891  Act  upon  thrift. 

980.  You  did  ask  that  question  ? — -Yes,  I 
asked,  you  will  understand,  for  some  specific 
facts  which  would  be  useful,  but  I  could  get 
none,  only  expressions  of  opinion  which  one 
might  have  expected. 

981.  Did  you  hapipen  to  meet  any  people  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  working  of  these 
societies  ? — No,  except  that  eveiyone  takes  a 
great  interest  in  social  questions  apparently  in 
Denmark. 

982.  When  you  said  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Danes  belonged  to  friendly  societies,  do  you 
mean  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
belong  to  friendly  societies  ? — I  was  talking  of 
this  special  sick  club,  which  is  subsidised  by  the 
State. 

983.  That  is  a  sick  club  subsidised  by  the 
State.— Subsidised  by  the  State,  and  speciallj^ 
favoured  by  the  clause  which  I  read  in  the  Poor 
Law.  Act. 

984.  So  that  the  State,  if  I  understand  it, 
finds  as  much  for  the  subscribers  to  the  sick 
fund  as  tlie  sick  club  fund  finds  itself ;  is  that 
so  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  the  State  finds  one- 
third. 

985.  You  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  received  Poor  Law  relief  at  once  ex- 
perienced certain  disqualifications? — Yes. 

986.  But 
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986.  But  you  also  meutione;!  that  they  could 
do  away  with  those  disqualifications,  if  I  under- 
stood you  rightly,  by  repaying  the  cost  of  the 
relief  ? — Within  five  j-ears. 

987.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
common  thing-  for  a  man  who  had  been  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief  to  repay  his  expenses? — 
No,  and  I  think  the  matter  is  probably  a  little 
complicated,  because  in  Denmark,  if  a  pauper  is 
entitled  to  support  by  a  relation,  say,  and  he 
comes  on  the  poor  rate,  the  relation  is  considered 
to  have  received  poor  relief :  so  that  in  that  way 
you  might  have  a  good  many  cases  of  re- 
imbursement,— more  than  you  would  have  in 
this  country.  Then,  further,  all  paupers'  goods 
have  to  be  registered  at  the  time  of  receipt  of 
relief,  so  that  the  Poor  Law  authority  may  have 
a  claim  on  them  hereafter,  and  it  is  only  in 
certain  cases  that  a  pauper  is  entitled  to  dis- 
charge from  that  liability ;  and  I  should  suppose 
that  repayment  would  occasionally  be  the  con- 
dition of  discharge. 

988.  Do  you  mean  that  one  member  of  a 
family  could  suffer  under  these  disabilities 
because  another  member  of  the  family  had 
obtained  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes. 

989.  That  would  be,  that  say,  a  father  would 
suffer  under  disabilities  if  his  son  obtained  pooi' 
relief  ? — Yes. 

990.  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  any 
system  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  country,  do  you 
think,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities by  the  repayment  of  poor  relief? — 
Possibly,  I  think,  Mr.  Rathbone's  Bill,  with 
regard  to  relief  in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases, 
is  rather  analogous  to  that. 

991.  You  stated  that  since  the  introduction 
of  the  1891  Act  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  expended  on  account 
of  Poor  Law? — Yery  considerable. 

992.  You  said,  I  think,  that  as  much  as 
73,000/.  had  been  saved  to  the  rates ;  that  was 
your  expression? — -Yes,  since  1892. 

993.  But  the  local  contribution  to  the  pension 
fund,  at  the  time  for  which  you  give  thetee 
figures,  amounted  to  113,000/.  ? — Yes. 

994.  That  came,  I  take  it,  from  the  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

995.  So  that  while  the  ratepayers  have  saved 
73,000/.  by  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  their 
liabilities  have  increased  bv  40,000/.  to  113,000/.  ? 
—Yes. 

996.  So  that  the  ratepayers  under  this  Bill 
are  finding  113.000/.  in  place  of  the  73,000/. 
which  they  have  saved  from  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law? — Being  a  net  loss  of  some- 
thing over  40,000/. 

997.  If  so  the  pensions  have  increased  the 
rates,  by,  roundly  upwards  of  10  per  cent.  ? — 
Something  of  that  sort;  init  I  may  saj^  that  as 
regards  the  decrease  of  expenditure  the  decrease 
was  not  uniform.  It  was  rather  more  in  the 
country  districts,  and  that  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  comment  at  Copenhagen.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  so  far  as  the  country  districts  were  con- 
cerned they  had  got  a  greater  benefit  or  rather 
had  sufii'ered  a  less  loss  from  the  introduction  of 
the  pension  scheme  than  the  towns. 

998.  But  I  gather  you  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  these  old 
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deserving  poor  to  pass  them  on  to  the  pension 
fund  rather  than  to  keep  them  on  the  poor 
relief  ? — That  was  alleged  to  me. 

Mr.  LecTcy. 

999.  I  understand  that  all  this  pension  scheme 
in  Denmark  is  totally  unconnected  with  friendly 
societies  and  thrift  societies ;  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them  ? — jN^othing. 

1000.  The  same  tribunals  administer  the 
pensions  and  the  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes. 

1001.  The  Poor  Law  relief  in  Denmark  is  very 
much  more  graduated  than  it  is  with  us,  with 
the  pension  system  at  the  apex  and  the  prison 
department  of  compulsory  workhouses  at  the 
base? — Yes. 

1002.  1  suppose  tiierei  are  not  more  than  two 
things  that  distinguish  clearly  the  pension 
system  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief,  one 
being  that  it  comes  chiefly  from  the  taxation 
and  not  from  local  rates? — It  comes  half 
from  imperial  taxation  and  half  from  local 
rales. 

1003.  And  the  other,  that  it  does  not  cany 
with  it  a  disqaalification  as  to  voting  ? — Yes,  and 
also  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  being  a  more 
permanent  provision  than  the  ordinary  relief 
\^'ould  be,  although  there  are  provisions  in  the 
Pension  Act  that  the  pension  may  be  varied  by 
the  authority.  And  what  seems  to  me  a  point 
of  very  considerable  importance,  is  that  the 
pensioner  is  not  liable  to  be  removed  to  the 
place  of  his  settlement;  he  is  bound  to  be 
relieved  where  he  sits. 

1004.  But  that  means  that  the  Poor  Law  relief 
is  based  much  more  on  the  discrimination  oi 
merit  than  it  is  with  us  ? — In  theory  it  is,  but  I 
fancy  an  ordinary  English  board  of  guardians 
according  to  its  lights  does  consider  merit. 

1005.  I  rather  infer  from  an  answer  you  made 
on  the  last  occasion  that  you  do  not  think  you 
can  draw  very  much  of  a  lesson  for  a  country 
like  England  from  ai  country  with  a  small 
stationary  peasant  proprietor  population,  and 
with  only  one  considerable  town  in  it ;  the  cir- 
cumstances are  extremely  different  from  those 
of  a  country  like  England? — Certainly;  in  a 
country  where  there  are  people  very  much  of 
one  occupation,  the  yeoman  class,  I  think  you 
can  try  experiments  in  economics  with  much 
less  risk. 

1006.  It  is  a  very  stationary  population,  is  it 
not  ? — ^The  increase  is  about  I5  per  cent. 

1007.  I  mean  they  do  not  move  much  from 
place  to  place  ? — ^That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  think  I  ought  to  put  before  this  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  this  pension  scheme. 
There  is  a  Law  of  Settlement  in  Denmark  which, 
as  you  might  expect,  is  a  very  stringent  Law  of 
Settlement,  looking  at  the  very  great  number  of 
local  authorities  that  exist  in  the  country.  The 
pensioners  cannot  be  removed  from  the  pilaices 
where  they  are  ;  they  stay  where  they  are,  and  the 
commune  of  their  settlement  has  to  pay  tliree 
quarters  of  their  cost  to  the  commune  of  their  resi- 
dence. As  the  amount  of  pension  depends  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  it  was 
naturally  objected  that  the  pensioners  would  flock 
to  those  places  where  the  pensions  were  highest, 
and  that  has  evidently  been  a  matter  of  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  administration.  All  I  can  say 
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i.8  that  tlie  figures  do  not  show  that  there  has  been 
any  migration  of  deliberate  purpose  in  that  way. 
It  does  show  a  considerable  increase  of  non- 
settled  pensioners,  and  a  considerable  migration 
from  the  county  to  the  town,  but  it  is  not  so  large 
that  one  can  safely  say  it  is  attributable  to  the 
deliberate  desire  to  get  larger  pensions  ;  because 
there  are  many  reasons  in  Denmark,  as  here,  why 
agricultural  labourers  should  flock  into  thetowns, 
and  that  has  occurred  in  Denmark  as  it  has  here. 
For  instance,  in  1840,  out  of  every  1,000  persons, 
793  lived  in  the  country,  and  by  the  last  returns, 
of  1890,  only  660  lived  in  the  country,  which 
means  that  the  towns  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  folk. 

1008.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proiportion 
of  the  pensioners  are  embarrassed  peasant  pro- 
prietors, because  that  is  the  agricultural  type 
in  Denmark,  as  I  understand? — I  should  not 
think  so.  There  are  labourers  as  well.  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  classes  in  Copenhagen  from 
which  the  pensioners  come  (though  not  iu  the 
country)  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
Committee.  In  Copenhagen  45  per  cent,  of  the 
pensioners  were  unskilled  labourers ;  37  per 
cent,  were  skilled  labourers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  others ;  15  per  cent,  were  those  who 
had  or  had  had  business  of  their  own.  Brain 
workers,  teachers,  and  so  on,  only  account  for 
just  2  per  cent. 

Lord  Edrnond  Fitzmaurice. 

1009.  Have  j^ou  visited  -Jutland,  as  well  as 
Copenhagen  ? — No. 

1010.  Dc  you  think  there  is  any  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  circumstances  of  the  Danish 
islands  and  Jutland  with  regard  to  this  matter? 
— Jutland  is  much  poorer,  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover there  was  any  marked  difference  in  the 
way  of  administering  the  pensions. 

1011.  You  were  able  to  inquire  as  to  that  of 
the  Government  officials  at  Copenhagen,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1012.  Have  you  at  all  considered  whether  on.e 
of  the  reasons  of  the  great  fall  in  the  Poor  Law 
relief  which  you  mentioned  the  other  day  may 
not  be  owing  to  the  >g'reat  changes  in  the  Danish 
law  of  land  tenure  of  late  years  ? — Possibly  that 
might  be  a  reason,  but  I  should  rather  attribiite 
it  to  this  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1891  as 
being  one  of  the  reasons. 

1013.  Have  you  seen  the  report  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1870,  in  reply  to  Lord  Granville's 
circular  on  Danish  Land  Tenure  and  its  general 
effect? — Yes. 

1014.  You  have  borne  that  in  mind  iu  the 
evidence  you  have  given? — Yes. 

1015.  Is  it  not  also  rather  likely  that  the 
greatly  increased  power  of  the  Danish  peasant 
proprietors  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  have  siicceeded  in  transferring  burdens, 
which  formerly  were  borne  by  the  Poor  Law,  on 
to  the  vState  Exchequer  ? — That  is  quite  possible ; 
it  would  seem  natural. 

1016.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  the  whole 
tendency  in  Denmark,  during  the  last  30  years, 
has  bee^n  to  turn  the  peasant  who  was  almost  an 
adtscrijjtus  (jlehcr.  into  a  peasant  proprietor,  and 
that  the  whole  power  in  Denmark  is  practically 
in  the  hands  of  that  class? — The  tendency  has 
been  to  break  up  manors,  and  get  rid  of  manorial 
rights,  by  constituting  small  holdings. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice — continued. 

1017.  Has  there  been  a  steady  tendency  ever 
since  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  peasant  to 
relieve  his  local  burdens  at  the  expense  of  the 
Exchequer  ? — That  I  cannot  say ;  it  seems  very 
probable  it  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1018.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the 
qualification  or  disqualification  with  regard  to 
residence  in  the  country,  and  I  ask  the  question 
because  I  have  in  my  hand  a  reprint  from  the 
"  Yale  Review  "  of  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Flux ;  you  stated  that  an  applicant  must 
be  native-born  in  order  to  receive  this  pension  ? 
— Perhaps  I  went  too  far.  The  section  of  the 
Act  of  1891  says,  "  on  condition  he  is  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  a  native-born  subject." 

1019.  One  of  the  questions, — indeed,  the  first 
question  to  be  answered  by  the  applicant  for  out- 
relief,  as  published  in  that  articlei,  is  this  :  "  Has 
the  applicant  been  regularly  resident  in  this 
country  witihout  intermission  for  the  last  10 
years ;  if  so,  where,  and  for  how  long,  in  each 
place  ?  " — I  think  that  must  be  with  regard  to 
Sub-section  (c)  of  Clause  2,  of  the  Act,  as  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  old  age  relief. 
The  first  section  says  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  receipt  of  pension  is  "  that  he  is  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  a  native-born  subject,"  and 
then  in  Sub-section  (e)  of  Section  2,  that  "  for 
the  10  years  preceding  tha  date  of  this  applica- 
tion for  old  age  relief,  he  must  have  had  a  fixed 
residence  in  the  country." 

1020.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Committee 
by  reading  out  the  questions  which  have  to  be 
ariswered  by  the  applicants,  but  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  them  put  in  as  a  paper  ? — The 
questions  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Flux's 
article. 

Chairman-. 

1021.  Y^ou  will  put  that  in  ?— Yes.  If  I  may 
veutui'e  to  say  so,  the  exact  bearing  of  these 
questions  seems  to  show  that  the  applicant  for  a 
pension  has  to  go  through  much  the  same  sort 
of  investigation  as  to  means  and  circumstances 
as  an  applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief  would  here, 
and  they  find  it  convenient — as  is  done,  indeed, 
in  some  English  Unions, — to  submit  to  him  a 
list  of  questions  as  to  his  means,  on  which  he 
has  to  make  a  declaration  on  oath. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1022.  In  this  paper  there  are  15  different 
questions  ? — ^Y'es  ;  I  suppose  they  ask  him  such 
questions  as  whether  he  keeps  a  dog ;  they 
generally  do. 

1023.  Is  the  amount  received  by  a  person 
from  a  friendly  society  taken  into  consideration 
when  any  old  age  pension  is  being  granted  ? 
— I  believe  a-11  means  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  certainly  it  is  so  in  Copenhagen.  It  is 
taken  at  one-half  its  full  amount  in  Copenhagen. 

1024.  Very  much  as  in  many  of  the  unions  in 
England,  previous  to  the  recent  Act  in  the  case 
of  a  person  being  insured  in  a  friendly  society 
it  is  taken.  I  think,  at  one-third  ? — An  illogical, 
but  useful  ]3rovision. 

1025.  Is  any  difficulty  found  with  regard  to 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made 
bj"  the  applicants  with  regard  to  property? — I 
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was  told  in  Copenhagen  there  was  not ;  but  up 
to  1867,  apparently  the  whole  of  the  relief  in 
Denmark  was  practically  administered  bj^  un- 
paid officers,  and  after  about  that  date  they  had 
no  unpaid  officers  in  Copenhagen.  After  that 
date  in  Copenhagen  they  had  a  very  complete 
staff  of  relieving  officers,  with  the  result  that  the 
jjauperism  of  Copenhagen  fell  about  half  in  two 
or  three  years ;  but  I  should  suppose  in  a  great 
many  of  these  small  parishes  they  have  no  paid 
ofHcers,  and  that  the  investigation  is  undertaken 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commune.  In  that  case, 
naturally,  very  much  would  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  person  who  happened  to  fill 
that  office ;  it  would  not  be,  judging  from  all 
analogy,  as  accurate  an  investigation  as  would  be 
undertaken  by  paid  officers. 

1026.  Would  you  imagine  it  would  be  an 
easier  task  there  to  check  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements  where  people  do  not  move  about  as 
they  do  in  England  than  it  would  be  here? — I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  life  in  Denmark, 
except  for  thai  fact  >that  ^they  have  so  many 
persons  who  own  their  own  land,  is  very  much 
like  life  in  England.  They  have  not  vagrants, 
but  I  think  the  strftistics  show  a  very  free 
migration  of  people  from  place  to  plaice. 
For  instance,  in  Copenhagen  no  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  those  getting  pensions  are  non-settled 
persons,  and  the  accounts  of  moneys  received 
on  account  of  what  we  should  call  non-settled 
pension  relief  are  very  complicated,  they  amount 
to  large  sums,  and  they  show  an  increase;  people 
do  move  about  a  good  deal. 

1027.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee 
you  stated  incidentally  that  children  were 
boarded  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  ask  any 
questions  about  the  boarding  out  of  children ; 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  it  if  you  are 
prepared  to  answer  questions  on  the  point? — I 
know  something  about  it.  I  may  tell  the  Com- 
mittee at  once  with  regard  to  Copenhagen  that 
they  board  out  all  their  children  outside  Copen- 
hagen. They  have  between  600  and  700  children 
boarded  out,  and  they  are  looked  af^er  by  volun- 
tary committees  the  same  as  they  are  here,  and 
the  younger  the  child  is  the  more  they  pay  for  it. 
The  children  are  boarded  out  under  careful 
supervision.  For  instance,  no  child  must  be 
boarded  out  in  a  cottage  unless  the  foster-parent 
has  a  cow  so  that  a  child  shall  get  milk,  and 
there  is  all  that  sort  of  minute  care  there  as  in 
England.  But  in  the  countiy  I  think  it  is 
not  so;  different  people  I  saw  had  very 
different  views,  and  some  said  they  could  not 
get  proper  foster-parents,  and  some  had  just  the 
same  objections  to  boarding-out  as  we  have 
here.  On  one  of  the  Poor  Farms  I  saw  children 
bad  been  removed  from  boarding-out,  and  were 
inmates  of  the  Poor  Farm. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loijd. 

1028.  Is  Denmark  the  only  European  country 
where  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  is  in  force? 
—The  Germans  have  a  scheme  based  upon  con- 
tributions ;  but  that  is  a  very  thorny  question, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  it. 

1029.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  bulk  of 
the  rural  population  in  Denmark  consists  of 
peasant  proprietors  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd — ^continued. 

1030.  So  that  the  poverty  is  not  very  wide- 
spread or  urgent  in  the  rural  districts? — Tho 
history  of  the  Poor  Law  would  tend  to  show  thav 
the  rate  of  Poor  Law  relief  has  always  been 
very  high  in  rural  districts ;  in  fact,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  1867,  which  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Denmark,  reads  very  much  like  our  Report  in 
1834.  Tlie  parson  of  the  parish  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  body  administering  the  relief,  and 
the  relief  was  apparently  investigated  in  a  very 
casual  way. 

1031.  As  regards  the  poverty  in  Copenhagen, 
was  it  more  severe  or  widespread  than  in  the 
rural  districts,  or  about  the  same? — That  I  can- 
not say.  The  rate  of  pauperism  in  Denmark  now 
is  certainly  higher  than  the  rate  in  England. 

1032.  Some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
put  to  you  by  the  Committee  rather  tended  to 
this  point,  that  the  getting  up  of  this  system  of 
pensions  might  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a 
political  job ;  but  from  what  you  are  now  telling 
me  I  gather  rather  it  is  due  to  the  severe  poverty  , 
and  it  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  oi 
severe  poverty  ? — I  should  not  put  it  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  One  has  rather  to  search  for  a 
way  of  putting  it.  I  think  the  introduction  of 
that  Bill  depended  verj^  largely  upon  what  may 
be  called  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time. 

1033.  Shifting  the  local  burdens  upon  the 
Imperial  Exchequer? — I  think  so.  The  Poo: 
Law  Relief  Bill  was  in  contemplation,  and  was, 
I  believe,  framed  before  the  Pension  Bill  was 
introduced. 

1034.  But,  at  all  events,  as  I  gather  from 
your  last,  answers  to  me^  thel  problem  of 
poverty  has  for  some  time  been  a  very  severe 
one  in  Denmark;  the  proportion  of  poverty 
is  unusually  great? — ^Certainly,  pauperism  in- 
creased very  fast  up  to  the  late  eighties.  Up 
to  1886  I  have  the  returns  here,  and  there 
seems  a  great  increase  of  pauperism. 

1035.  Has  socialism  made  any  very  great 
progress  in  Denmark? — They  have  a  strong 
party  of  Social  Democrats  who  seem  to  be 
making  their  way  even  in  the  towns,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  what  they  call  the  Con- 
stitutional Party. 

1036.  What  I  was  directing  my  question  to 
was  this  :  Can  you  give  us  any  other  reason 
besides  the  exceptional  pauperism  of  the  country, 
for  Denmark  being  ahead  of  the  other  countries, 
if  one  may  so  call  it,  in  the  way  of  providing  a- 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  ? — Denmark  is  y&rj 
much  to  the  front  in  a  great  many  matter* 
of  the  kind.  I  may  say  that  some  years  be- 
fore the  present  Act  was  passed  the  ministry 
introduced  a  pension  scheme  on  the  basis  oi 
contribution  by  the  working  people,  rather  like 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  scheme;  but  that 
found  no  suppoitters,  and  the  matter  seemed 
to  have  dropped  for  two  or  three  years,  when 
this  question  of  the  beer  tax  came  up,  as  I  said 
in  a  previous  day's  evidence,  and  finally  the 
present  scheme,  which  is  not  that  which  was 
originally  proposed,  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of 
compromise. 

1037.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  of  the 
differences  of  the  conditions  between  Denmark 
and  England  to  show  us  whether  we  can  satis- 
factorily draw  inferences  from  Denmark  with  a 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd — ^continued. 
vieT\-  to  legislation  in  this  country? — It  seems 
to  me  that  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same 
in  the  two  countries.,  and  that  there  are  a  good 
many  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  Denmark  in 
spite  of  the  divergencies  of  social  conditions. 
The  two  main  divergencies  are,  first,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  peasant  proprietor  class  as  a  pre- 
dominant factor  both  in  political  and  social  life  ; 
and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  administration 
both  of  Poor  Law  and  the  pensions  is  in  the 
hands  of  very  much  smaller  bodies  who  are  not 
elected  in  the  same  way  as  English  boards  of 
guardians  are  elected,  that  is,  without  any  pro- 
perty qualification.  For  instance,  in  Copenhagen 
the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  the 
ablest  man  they  can  lay  hold  of,  who  looks 
upon  the  whole  administration  as  a  matter  of 
business ;  in  the  country  communes  the  mi-, 
nority  are  elected  by  the  taxpayers  generally; 
and  the  majority  are  elected  by  those  of  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  largest  amount  of  taxa- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  majority  are  in  the  hands 
of  landowners,  small  landowners  they  may  be, 
but  still,  people  with  a  stake  in  the  country. 
Those  two  facts  are  the  main  points  of  difference. 

Mr.  Lechf. 

1038.  There  are  no  manufacturing  towns  in 
Denmark,  are  there  ? — ^There  are  singularly  few 
towns.  Copenhagen  has  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of 
the  population,  and  there  is  no  other  town  with 
more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 

1039.  And  Copenhagen  is  about  the  same  size 
as  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  abotit  that. 

Mr.  HedderwicTc. 

1040.  Your  evidence  has  been  so  complete, 
that  I  have  very  little  to  ask  you.  Is  the  result 
of  your  inquiries  to  the  eft'ect  that  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  institution  of  this  system  of  pensions 
in  Denmark,  the  result  has  been  satisfactory  ? — 
Satisfactory  only  in  a  very  modified  way ;  I  mean 
to  say  it  is  satisfactory  in  so  far  that,  as  I  am 
told,  people  like  it;  but  there  are  some  very 
awkward  features  about  it. 

1041.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  was  upon.  I 
will  put  it  in  this  way :  Have  you  heard  any 
serious  adverse  criticism  upon  the  system  of 
pensions  in  Denmark  from  Danish  sources  ? — 
Certainly,  a  few  as  to  the  general  principle  of 
pensions,  but  a  great  many  criticisms  of  the  ex- 
isting Act. 

1042.  On  matters  of  detail  ? — It  is  rather 
more  than  detail,  I  think. 

1043.  What  sort  of  criticism  ? — The  criticism 
that  the  pensions  are  not  fixed  by  the  State,  but 
are  fixed  by  the  local  authority ;  that  is,  they  say 
that  the  more  you  have  the  less  you  shall  have; 
and  it  is  a  form  of  out-door  relief  which  must 
affect  wages. 

1044.  But  that,  as  I  understand,  is  a  criticism 
directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  is 
given,  not  to  the  fact  of  its  being  given  in  the 
nature  of  pension  ? — Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  could  hardly  call  a  sum,  which  is  very 
much  at  the  option  of  the  local  authority,  a 
pension  alt  all;  that  what  they  mean  by  a 
pension  is  a  sum  fixed  by  the  State. 

1045.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  that 
does  not  affect  the  principle,  and  that  the 


Mr.  Hedderwich — continued, 
impression  in  Denmark  is  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  pensions  as  a  system  of  p^oor  relief  ? 
— Every  one  said  it  was  popular,  and  that  it  had 
been  useful  politically. 

1046.  There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  ask 
you  for  the  sake  of  accuracy ;  I  understood  you^ 
on  the  last  occasion,  to  put  the  amount  of 
decrease  of  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief  at 
70,000/.,  and  to-day,  in  answer  to  some  question 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  you  put  it  at  73,000/. ; 
may  I  ask  which  is  the  correct  figure,  70,000/. 
or  73,000/. ;  it  is  of  little  consequence,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  be  accurate  ? — I  take  the  year  1892, 
which  is  the  year  after  the  Pensions  Act  came 
into  force.  The  expenditure  in  that  year  'on 
Poor  Law  was  438,749/. ;  in  1896  the  expendi- 
ture was  377,137/.,  or  61,612?.  less. 

Total  Payments  for  Pensions. 


Copenhagen. 

Provincial 
Towns. 

Market  Town'. 

Country 
Districts. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

267,117 

26S),833 

33,588 

973,145 

303,(119 

272,727 

33,916 

961,270 

305,992 

289,057 

35,956 

999  725 

341,764 

31'1,913 

39,534 

1,096,961 

368,087 

350,936 

45,216 

1,179,326 

Poor  Law  Expenditure. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Kr. 

8,228,558  or 

8,0^2,347  „ 

7,897,499  „ 

7,419,073  „ 

7,143,803  „ 

6,836,715  „ 

6,770,467  „ 


£ 

457,142 
447,35^ 
43-1,749 
412,170 
396,877 
.379,817 
376,137 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
1046*.  One  test  of  the  deserts  of  the  appli- 
cants, as  I  understand,  besides  the  non-receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  is  that  the  poverty  shall  not 
have  been  caused  by  a  disorderly  and  an  extra- 
vagant mode  of  life? — That  is  one  of  the  testb. 

1047.  Is  the  pension  often  refused  under  that 
last  heading,  on  the  ground  that  the  poverty 
was  caused, by  an  extravagant  mode  of  life? — I 
do  not  know,  but  I  can  give  you  the  number  of 
applications  for  pensions,  and  the  number  re- 
fused, in  Copenhagen.  In  the  first  year  there 
were  5,339  applications,  of  which  1,019  were 
refused,  which  shows  a  considerable  discrimina- 
tion. That  is  the  first  year;  gradually  the 
number  refused  became  smaller  and  smaller 
proponionately. 

1048.  That  is  because  people  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Act,  I  suppose"-' — It  is  difficult 
to  saj"  why  it  is;  but  last  year  there  were  999' 
applications,  of  which  132  M'ere  refused. 

1049.  As  I  understand,  the  pension  is  granted 
for  life,  not  for  a  fixed  period;  but  can  it  be 
taken  away? — Yes,  it  can  be  taken  away. 

1050.  If  we  might  have  the  Act  put  in  it  will 
not  be  necessarv  to  ask  any  questions  about  the 
clauses  ;  could  you  put  in  a  translation  of  it? — I 
have  a  translation  in  a  Foreign  Office  paper 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1891,  giving  reports 
as  to  the  assistance  a,fforded  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  provision  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion for  old  age. 

Chairmatu. 

1051.  We  might  perhaps  have  it  in  that  form  ? 
— I  have  a  translation  of  the  whole  Act  whicli  I 
could  put  in  later  on. 

1052.  Yo^x 
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Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1052.  You  said  as  regards  the  conditiou  of 
non -receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  for  the  preceding 
10  years  persons  made  eveiy  effort  to  keep  off 
the  poor  relief  during  those  ten  years,  and 
charitable  societies  assisted  them? — -Yes. 

1053.  That  would  account  for  the  great  reduc- 
tion m  the  poor  rate,  because  the  proportion 
to  popula;tion  increases  very  largely  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  GO  ? — I  do  not  know, 
I  know  it  increastrs  very  fast  after  60,  but 
we  have  no  statistics  to  show  at  what  period 
these  old-aged  paupers  come  upon  the  rates, 
and  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  question 
\v  England.  We  know  that  so  many  of  the 
population  between  60  and  65,  and  so  many 
above  65,  are  chargeable  to  the  rates,  but  we  do 
not  know  at  what  period  of  life  they  come  on ; 
nor  do  we  know  in  Denmark.  But  certainly 
everybody  told  me  that  great  pressure  was  put 
by  persons  on  their  friends  or  upon  charitable 
societies  to  give  them  something  to  enable  them 
to  keep  off  the  rates  till  they  were  GO.  There 
might  be  hond  fide  applications,  of  course,  but  it 
might  be  a  rather  i^otent  instrument  of  mendi- 
cancy. 

1054.  I  think  you  said  the  communes  put  all 
the  people  they  can  on  the  pension  list? — I  do 
not  think  I  said  that ;  I  said  the  figures  rather 
showed  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

1055.  That  the  object  of  the  communes  is  to 
put  as  many  people  on  the  pension  list,  and  as 
few  on  the  Poor  Law  list,  as  possible? — Yes. 

1056.  But  of  course  they  can  only  put  people 
on  who'  comply  with  the  tests  as  to  non-receipt 
of  relief,  and,  now,  impTisonment  ? — Yes  ;  the 
only  loophole  is  the  section  as  to  disorderly  life 
and  extravagance. 

1057.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  put  people 
on  the  pension  list  for  whom  the  pensions  were 
not  intended? — Their  lists  are  subject  to  some 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority ; 
but  my  point  was  rather  this ;  that  opinions 
might  vary  as  to  ^^'h ether  an  applicant's  poverty 
was  in  consequence  of:  any  action  for  which  he 
was  blameable,  and  different  communes  might 
take  different  views. 

105'8.  In  Copenhagen  it  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Government  officials,  I  understand? — 
Of  municipal  officials. 

1059.  Outside  Copenhagen,  the  supervision  is 
undertaken  by  the  Government  officials  in  regard 
to  the  lists  which  the  communes  make  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a  supervision  to  protect  the  Treasury. 

1060.  They  would  detect  the  fact  if  people 
were  put  on  who  were  not  really  qualified  to 
receive  a  pension? — There  would  be  a  certain 
latitude. 

1061.  Then  as  to  destitution,  it  is  not  exactly 
the  English  test  of  destitution,  is  it;  it  is  not 
total  absence  of  means,  but  insufficient  means  of 
maintaining  theniielves  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  dift'erence,  practically  speaking,  between 
the  test  for  poor  relief  and  the  test  for  pensions 
in  Denmark,  and  the  test  for  destitution  in 
England.  If  you  have  not  enough  to  provide 
yourself  with  necessaries,  you  are  destitute. 

1062.  But  in  England,  if  a  man  owns  his 
cottage,  for  instance,  he  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
his  cottage  before  he  could  get  Poor  Law  relief  ? 
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— In  Denmark  that  cottage  would  be  registered 
and  might  be  seized  by  the  authorities. 

lOG-3.  But  not  in  the  case  of  pension,  would 
it? — That  I  am  not  certain  about. 

1064.  I  suppose  a  pension  would  be  given  to 
him  as  long  as  he  could  show  that  lie  had  not 
means  sufficient  to  support  him? — It  might  be. 

1065.  So  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  test 
as  we  have  in  England  ? — It  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  I  think. 

1066.  You  pointed  ou.t  that  the  result  of  that 
test  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  at  any 
rate,  that  old  people  are  afraid  to  work,  afraid  to 
save,  and  afraid  to  get  their  friends  to  help 
them  ?— Tliat  is  what  was  written  to  me. 

1067.  Then  another  objection  that  is  taken  is, 
that  the  payment  is  not  a  fixed  one,  that  it 
varies  very  much  in  dift'erent  districts  ? — Yes. 

1068.  You  say  there  are  economists  who 
object  on  that  ground  also? — Yes. 

1069.  Both  those  objections  apply  equally  to 
our  Poor  Law  system  with  regard  to  outdoor 
relief;  I  mean  as  to  the  discretion  as  to  the  test 
of  destitution,  and  as  to  the  amount  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes. 

1070.  I  mean  those  two  objections  apply  not 
only  to  pensions  in  Denmark,  but  they  apply  to 
out-relief  in  England? — ^Yes,  with  the  result  that 
outdoor  relief  in  England,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
liberately has  a  distinct  tendency  to  lower 
wages. 

1071.  But  in  the  original  scheme  that  was  in- 
troduced in  Denmark,  which  you  spoke  of  as  the 
original  pension  scheme,  both  those  objections 
were  met,  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  pension  was  a 
fixed  pension,  and  the  test  was  not  destitution  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  original  scheme,  as  it 
was  said  to  me,  was  not  a  Poor  Law,  but  a  social 
law.  The  objection  was  that  the  present  pension 
scheme  is  a  Poor  Law,  and  not  a  social  law, 
whereas  the  original  proposal  was  a  social  and 
not  a  Poor  Law.  The  distinction  is  rather  hard 
to  follow,  but  there  is  something  in  it. 

1072.  On  the  last  occasion  you  said  that  you 
could  not  conceive  how  any  system  of  pensions 
could  be  brought  into  effect  in  this  countiy, 
which  would  not  be  open  to  the  objections  which 
all  experience  has  shown  to  be  connected  with 
the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  ?— -Yes. 

1073.  But  that  original  pension  scheme  which 
was  not  passed,  but  which  was  proposed  in 
Denmark,  is  not  open  to  all  those  objections  that 
can  be  made  to  outdoor  relief? — It  is  open  to 
a  great  many,  and  to  the  most  important  of 
them,  according  to  my  judgment. 

1074.  If  the  test  is  not  destitution,  and  if  you 
fix  a  certain  weekly  sum  of  pension  to  be  given, 
and  if  the  administration  is  uniform.,  you  avoid 
those  three  objections,  at  any  rate,  which  are 
objections  to  outdoor  relief  in  England,  that  is 
so,  I  suppose  ? — I  suppose  you  do. 

1075.  But  you  condemn  outdoor  relief  also,  I 
understand,  because  it  is  less  distasteful  than 
indoor  relief,  and  therefore  it  tempts  people  to 
come  upon  the  rates.  That  would  be  the  general 
objection  to  outdoor  relief.^ — I  do  not  think  so; 
I  think  there  are  other  much  worse  objections 
than  that. 

1076.  What  are  they  ?  It  is  supposed  to  under- 
mine independence  of  character  because  people 
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Mr.  Lionel  Holland — continued, 
cau  come  more  easily  upon  the  rates  than  if  they 
are  compelled  to  go  into  the  house? — Yes;  but 
if  we  put  that  upon  one  side,  the  objection  that 
would  apply  to  outdoor  relief  and  even  to  the 
pension  scheme  that  was  orig-inally  proposed  in 
Denmark  would  be  this  :  that  if  a>  person  received 
outdoor  relief,  and  was  therefore  able  to  continue 
to  work,  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  work  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  independent  labourers. 
We  need  not  talk  about  lowering  wages  ;  that  is 
another  rather  more  complex  question  upon 
which  I  believethe  opinions,  especially  of  modem 
economists,  differ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  if 
a.  poor  person  is  kept  on  the  labour  market  be- 
cause he  has  enough  outdoor  relief  to  pay  for  the 
roof  over  his  head  he  does  work  which  would 
otherwise  be  done  by  an  independent  labourer. 

1077.  That  would  be  avoided,  would  it  not,  by 
not  giving  it  to  people  in  regular  employment? 
— No,  because  it  is  precisely  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  to  go  for  casual  employment 
who  are  the  most  wronged. 

1078.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  many 
people  over  G5  employed  ? — Yes. 

1079.  In  Denmark  itself,  at  any  rate,  you  say 
you  found  some  people  who,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  are  in  favour  of  the  pension  sys- 
tem ;  are  they  people  of  any  economic  standing, 
and  who  have  studied  the  subject  at  all? — Yes, 
and  they  defended  the  pension  system  by  an  in- 
genious argument.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worth  while  my  stating  it  to  the  Committee. 

1080.  Was  it  founded  upon  the  results  of  the 
pension  system  ? — No,  an  a  jrriori  defence  of  the 
pension  system  as  against  the  socialistic  doctrine. 
Every  pension  system  is  probably  only  logically 
justified  if  you  are  a  socialist;  but  these  gentle- 
men made  a  defence  of  the  pension  system  as 
against  the  socialistic  doctrine. 

1081.  They  were  not  judging  its  present  effect 
upon  wages  or  upon  thrift  ? — No. 

1082.  They  were  not  judging  from  actual 
materials,  or  from  actual  results  ? — No. 

1083.  In  regard  to  the  economic  position  of 
Denmark  being  specially  favourable  for  this  ex- 
periment, has  its  trade  improved  largely? — I 
believe  they  have  had  a  very  good  year. 

1084.  Is  the  local  taxation  this  last  year  heavy 
or  light? — That  I  cannot  say. 

1085.  The  taxation  per  head  in  Denmark  is 
almostj  as  large  as  the  taxation  per  head  in 
England,  I  think  ? — Certainly  they  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

1080.  The  trade  per  head  of  population  is 
smaller,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lloijd-George. 

1087.  There  was  an  alternative  scheme  sub- 
mitted to  the  Danish  Parliament  when  this 
pension  scheme  was  adopted  in  Denmark,  was 
there  not? — Yes. 

1088.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with 
regard  to  that  scheme ;  it  was  pirepai^'ed  by  a  very 
eminent  economist,  was  it  not? — Yes,  I  men- 
tioned some  details  of  the  scheme  on  the  first 
day  of  my  evidence,  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
scheme,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
refer  to  it  further.  The  pensions  were  to  be  a 
fixed  amount,  but  not  a  fixed  amount  for  the 
whole  of  Denmark,  but  fixed  for  Copenhagen, 
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for  the  provincial  towns,  and  for  the  country 
districts.  The  whole  cost  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
Treasury.  The  administrative  bodies  were  the 
Communes  or  Committees  of  the  Communal 
Councils,  together  with  an  assessor  who  ap- 
parently was  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
Central  Administration,  but  who  was  not  to 
vote.  What  this  Communal  Council  had  to 
decide  was  whether  the  applicant  was  a  person 
without  fortune  or  without  means,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  he  was  a  labouring  man  of  the  class 
who  would  probably,  when  he  ceased  to  be  able 
to  work,  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  either  to 
the  Poor  Law  or  to  private  charity,  and  he  was 
to  be  62  years  of  age. 

1089.  Was  that  thei  proof  of  destitution  ? — It 
was  entirely  apart  from  destitution,  and  apart 
from  Poor  Law.  If  you  were  62  years  of  age> 
and  were  determined  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  might  be  described  as  persoiiH 
without  fortune;  then  you  were  to  get  a  pension 
according  to  this  scale  laid  down. 

1090.  You  were  to  get  it  as  a  matter  of  right? 
—As  a  matter  of  right.  The  scale  was  fixed  so 
that  heads  of  families  got  as  much  as  4.s.  %d.  in 
the  countrjr,  55.  %d.  in  the  provincial  towns,  and 
Qs.  9d.  in  Copenhagen  per  week;  the  single 
women  25.  Sd.  in  the  country,  2s.  8d.  in  pror 
vincial  towns,  and  35.  Ad.  in  Copenhagen  ;  so  that 
it  was  a  very  much  larger  scale  than  under  the 
present  scheme.  That  scheme  was  proposed, 
but  it  was  defeated,  and  this  scheme  was  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

1091.  What  was  the  total  cost  estimated  to 
be? — Nine  million  kroner,  which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  about  half  a  million  of  our  money. 

1092.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  rival  merits  of  these  two  schemes, 
from  your  local  investigation  ? — No,  but  the 
other  scheme  was  clearly  a  more  scientific  pen- 
sion scheme.  But  I  suppose  what  they  had  to 
meet  in  Denmark  would  be  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  as  we  should  have  to  meet  in  England, 
and  that  is,  how  in  the  world  you  can  fix  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  whole  of  the  country ;  what 
would  be  enough  in  London  would  certainly  be 
too  much  in  Wales,  and  yet,  if  you  are  going  to 
pay  the  fixed  sums  out  of  the  State  contribution, 
there  would  be  an  immense  difficulty  in  gradu- 
ating the  payment  in  accordance  with  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Those  parts  of  the  country 
whose  old  people  got  less  might  object.  That,  I 
take  it,  was  the  practical  objection  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get  over  in  Denmark. 

1093.  You  know  the  Post  Office  graduate  their 
scale  of  payment  to  postmen  according  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  different  towns  in  England? — 
That  would  be  a  question  of  wages,  you  see,  and 
not  a  question  of  grant  from  an  imperial  fund, 
equally  contributed  by  the  whole  of  the  country, 

1094.  But  still  it  is  a^  question  of  the  cost  of 
living;  that  is  what  determines  it,  is  it  not? — 
Yes, 

1095.  Therefore  you  could  arrive  at  an 
approximate  scale  in  this  country,  could  you  not  ? 
—  Possibly  you  could  by  the  clear  light  of  reason. 

1096.  And  by  the  light  of  experience? — Yes, 
but  I  should  imagine  there  would  be  practical 
difficulties. 

1097.  But  is  opinion  growing  rather  in  Den- 
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mark  in  favour  of  the  rejected  scheme  ? — A 
great  many  people  told  me  tliat  tlie  present 
scheme  would  have  to  be  amended  and  would 
have  to  be  amended  in  favour  of  some  sort  of 
fixed  pension. 

1098.  "Which  is  the  original  s.cheme  ? — ^Which 
is  the  original  scheme. 

1099.  Is  opinion  growing  in  favour  of  the 
original  scheme,  then  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  know  almost  everybody  was  of  opinion  that 
some  amendment  in  that  direction  would  become 
necessary. 

1100.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Denmark,  as  to  how  it  compares 
with  the  rate  in  this  country? — All  I  know  is 
this;  I  made  inquiries  wherever  I  went  as  to 
what  people  were  paid  whose  wages  I  happened 
to  know  in  England,  and  they  were  certainly 
very  much  like  what  we  pay.  For  instance, 
their  nurses  get  I  think  to  a  pound  what  our 
nurses  get,  and  generally  speaking,  I  should 
think  the  price  of  cows  and  such  things  as  I 
know  about,  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
England. 

1101.  What  would  the  piayment  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  dock  labourers  be  there  as 
compared  with  this  country  ? — About  the  same, 
I  think — under  1^,  a  week — ^and  the  skilled 
workmen  make  35s.  a  week. 

1102.  Is  the  pension  regarded  as  a  more 
honourable  method  of  poor  relief  than  payment 
under  the  Poor  Law? — Everybody  agreed  that 
it  was. 

110-3.  It  was  regarded  as  more  honourable  so 
far  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  class  benefitted 
by  it  is  concerned  ? — That  is  a^  rather  more 
general  question  than  I  should  care  to  answer; 
but  everybody  agreed  that  the  old  people  looked 
at  Poor  Law  relief  as  degrading,  and  did  not 
look  upon  a  pension  as  degrading ;  which  seems 
to  be  rather  a  dangerous  symptom  from  my 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Woods. 

1104.  Does  the  stigma  of  pauperism  attach  to 
those  who  receive  the  pension  ? — None  of  the 
disabilities  of  pauperism. 

1105.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  about 
what  per  cent,  is  the  cost  of  managing  the 
pensions  fund  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  ;  in  fact 
I  cannot  find  any  return  of  it  at  all,  because  it 
is  worked  by  the  same  people  as  work  the'  Poor 
Law. 

1106.  "What  is  the  cost  of  managing  the  Poor 
Law? — I  cannot  tell  you  that  in  the  country; 
I  could  tell  you  in  Copenhagen,  but  I  have  not 
got  the  figures  here  exactly;  and  even  that 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  basis  of  comparison 
with  an  English  union,  because  they  do  a  great 
many  things  that  we  do  not,  and  we  do  a  great 
many  things  that  they  do  not  do. 

1107.  After  making  your  inquiries,  do  you 
think  that,  considering  the  short  period  it  has 
been  in  operation,  it  has  been  a  success? — 
Subject  to  what  I  said  as  to  'the  law  requiring 
amendment.  It  is  popular,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  the 
law  requires  amendment,  but  I  never  heard  any 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
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1108.  You  told  us  that  there  was  a  practice 
among  the  communal  authorities  who  administer 
the  fund,  of  putting  as  many  persons  as  they 
possibly  could  upon  the  old  age  pension  fund  in 
preference  to  the  Poor  Law,  because  in  that  way 
they  relieve  t;he  expenditure  of  their  districts ; 
am  I  right? — I  do  not  think  I  put  it  quite  as 
broadly  as  that.  I  said  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  Poor  Law  expenditure,  and  it  was  obviously 
to  the  interests  of  the  communes  toi  put  persona 
who  otherwise  would  be  paupers  on  to  the 
pension  list. 

1109.  Did  you,  as  a  fact,  find  over  in  Denmark 
there  was  a  practice  of  pultting  as  many  ,as 
possible  upon  the  old  age  pension  fund  rather 
than  on  the  Poor  Law  fund  ? — I  cannot  say  tha;t 
I  saw  the  actual  practice  in  operation,  but  I 
inferred  it  from  the  fact  Ithat  it  was  to  th© 
interests  of  the  communes  to  do  it,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  expenditure  showed  a  great  reduction 
after  the  Pension  Act  was  passed,  and  also 
because  I  was  told  that  was  the  practice. 

1110.  Then  do  you  suppose  from  that  in- 
ference that  you  made  that  such  a  practice 
would  be  discoiirageid  if  a  portion  of  the  funds 
were  contributed  by  local  rating  and  another 
portion  by  imperial  taxation  ? — That  is  the  prac- 
tice there. 

1111.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  funds,  either 
there  or  here,  were  contributed  by  imperial 
taxation,  woul  1  Ihe  practice  that  you  have 
referred  to  be  increased,  in  your  opinion  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  I  think  then  you  would  come  perilously 
near  a  national  poor  rate. 

1112.  Would  you  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
from  your  general  experience,  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  fund  must  be  obtained  from  the 
local  rates  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  that 
is  absolutely  essential ;  and  I  go  further  than 
that,  and  I  say  this  from  my  actual  observation  : 
English  boards  of  guardians  are  not  so  economi- 
cal as  they  used  to  be,  and  I  attribute  that  to  this 
reason,  that  now,  what  with  Exchequer  contri- 
butions, and  what  with  railway  rating,  and  rates 
derived  from  the  premises  of  limited  liability 
companies,  and  so  on,  the  constituents  of  boards 
of  guardians  now  do  not  contribute  more  than 
12s.  or  13s.  in  the  £  of  the  amount  they  spend ; 
and  I  think  that  process  oa.rried  any  further 
would  be  excessively  dangerous,  and  strike  at 
the  verj^  roots  of  local  government. 

1113.  What  proportion  of  the  funds  is  contri- 
buted in  Denmark  by  the  imperial  taxation  and 
by  local  rating  ? — Half-and-half  for  the  parti- 
cular purpose  of  pensions. 

1114.  Would  you  consider  it  wise  to  have  a 
larger  proportion  than  one-half  contributed  by 
local  rating  for  the  reasons  you  have  stated? — I 
certainly  think  it  would  tend  to  more  efficient 
local  administration. 

1115.  If  you  were  making  any  change  as  com- 
pared with  half-and-half,  that  change  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  an  increased  contribution 
from  the  local  rates  ? — ^Speaking  solely  from  the 
view  of  securing  more  efficient  local  adminis- 
tration, I  should  say  yes. 

1116.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  the  local  rates  should  not  contribute 
a  higher  proportion  in  Denmark  than  one  half? 

P  — I  am 
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— I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Denmark  to  say ;  it  depends  upon 
tlie  former  history  of  local  taxation. 

1117.  But  applying  the  question  to  England, 
with  your  wide  experience,  what  would  you 
say? — I  say  that  you  are  in  a  dilemma  in  the 
matter.  Any  pension  scheme  must  have  to  face 
this  dilemma.  If  the  funds  are  locally  con- 
tributed the  payments  must  vary  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  local  authority.  In  that 
case  you  have  tw^o  difficulties ;  one,  the  difficulty 
of  settlement  which,  mark  you,  in  practice  would 
be  a  very  serious  difficulty ;  and  the  other  would 
be  this,  that  the  sum  would  vary  in  accordance 
with  a  man's  earnings,  so  that  it  would  be  in 
effect  outdoor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
provide  the  funds  by  imperial  contribution  you 
would  get  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  local 
administration. 

1118.  Practically,  you  would  consider  that  a 
larger  proportion  than  one-half  might  be  paid  by 
local  taxation  ? — ^From  the  point  of  view  of  local 
administration  I  would  like  the  local  authorities 
to  pay  everything ;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  local  taxation  I  express  no  opinion ;  that  is 
another  question. 

1119.  Tiirning  to  the  question  of  fixing  the 
rate  Jor  old  age  pensions,  you  told  us  that  in 
Denmark  old  people  were  frightened  to  work, 
and  that  children  were  frightened  to  help  their 
parents,  all  because  of  this  point  of  qualifying 
the  applicants  to  receive  old  age  pensions? — Yes, 
that  was  a  quotation  from  a  well-informed  cor- 
respondent. 

1120.  That  is  to  say,  the  provision  in  the 
Denmark  law  by  which  persons  who  were  with 
a  certain  amount  of  means  would  not  be  eligible 
for  a  pension,  led  to  these  abuses? — Yes,  that 
was  his  statement. 

1121.  Would  you,  from  that,  consider  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  as 
to  the  means  of  the  applicant? — You  mean 
assuming  that  a  pension  scheme  was  absolutely 
necessary  ? 

1122.  I  mean  assuming  a  pension  scheme  was 
to  be  formulated  

Chairman.']  This  witness  having  come  to  speak 
specially  of  the  Danish  system,  I  think  it  is  not 
desirable  to  put  these  questions  as  regards  any 
scheme  in  England  to  him. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

1123.  On  the  question  of  a  fixed  rate,  as  com- 
pared with  differential  rates  between  town  and 
country,  you  formed  the  opinion  in  Denmark 
that  the  system  there  was  capable  of  some 
improvement  as  regards  rates  ;  I  mean  as  regards 
a  differential  rate  as  between  town  and  country? 
— There  are  no  differential  rates  at  present;  it 
is  according  to  the  option  of  the  local  authority. 

1124.  But  in  practice,  I  mean? — In  practice 
the  amounts  given  vary  very  much. 

1125.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  a  desirable 
system,  or  not? — Wk ether  it  be  desirable  or  not, 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  if  you 
gave  the  same  amount  of  pension  everywhere, 
the  people  in  the  country  would  be  far  better 
off.  Supposing  you  took  a  rate  of  pension  which 
was  enough  for  Copenhagen,  and  gave  that  all 
over  the  country,  some  of  the  country  people 
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would  be  far  better  off  than  the  independent 
labourers  who  are  contributing  to  their  support ; 
whereas,  if  you  took  a  rate  that  was  enough  in 
the  country,  the  people  in  Copenhagen  would 
not  have  enough. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

1126.  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  ask 
you ;  in  your  opinion,  has  the  pension  scheme  in 
Denmark  any  effect  whatever  in  promoting 
thrift? — I  should  say  none. 

1127.  Because  nothing  is  required  of  the 
individual  to  obtain  a  pension? — There  is  no 
test  whatever. 

1128.  But  I  think  you  said  that  the  persons 
who  had  a  pension  thought  better  of  themselves, 
and  were  better  thought  of,  than  the  persons 
who  received  relief  from  the  Poor  Law? — That 
was  what  I  understood. 

1129.  If  they  themselves  had  done  something 
to  earn  a  pension,  would  they  not  be  still  more 
regarded  with  approbation  ? — Very  possibly. 

1130.  Did  you  hear  any  opinion  expressed 
upon  that  point  in  Denmark? — A  good  many 
people  told  me  that  they  thought  those  who  got 
a  pension  ought  to  earn  the  pension  in  some 
way,  but  I  heard  of  no  definite  scheme. 

1131.  Was  that  a  general  opinion,  that  persons 
who  received  a  pension  ought  to  have  done 
something  to  earn  it? — Almost  everybody  said 
something  of  the  kind. 

1132.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  amount 
voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  pensions  was  a  fixed  sum  each 
year  ? — It  is  fixed  by  the  general  law. 

1133.  Then  supposing  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  half  of  the  recipients  of  these  pensions,  what 
becomes  of  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to  a 
pension,  when  there  is  no  money  to  pay  it? — I 
am  quite  certain  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
a  piension  get  it,  but  I  do  not  quite  know  the 
way  in  which  they  do  it.  In  one  case  I  know  an 
advance  has  been  made  which  is  unauthorised 
by  the  law. 

1134.  Is  it  a  sort  of  supplementary  vote? — I 
suppose  that  would  be  it. 

1135.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  State  subsi- 
dised sick  clubs? — Yes,  they  do  subsidise  the 
particular  sick  club  I  referred  to  . 

1136.  Are  those  sick  clubs  analogous  generally 
to  our  friendly  societies? — I  think  so,  but  I 
know  that  about  20  years,  or  rather  more  ago, 
there  were  very  great  complaints  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
abused,  much  of  the  same  sort  as  we  have  had 
in  England,  and  then  I  think  steps  were  taken 
to  organise  these  sick  clubs  on  a  better  and  wider 
basis. 

1137.  Are  these  sick  clubs  Poor  Law  organisa- 
tions or  popular  organisations  ? — They  are  popu- 
lar organisations,  but  encouraged,  as  I  have  said, 
by  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

1138.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  subsidising 
a  sick  club,  which  was  to  all  purposes  analogous 
to  a  friendly  society  in  this  country,  would  have 
a  bad  effect,  or  a  pauperising  effect? — My  own 
personal  feelings  are  so  much  in  favour  of  letting 
sick  clubs  alone,  in  absolute  freedom,  that  I 
should  not  like  to  answer  the  question  without  a 
very  long  discourse'. 

1139.  May  I  ask  if  you  approve  of  the  provi- 
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sion  in  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  Bill,  of  granting  a 
pension  to  persons  who  have  belonged  to  friendly 
societies  for  a  certain  period? — No,  I  do  not 
approve  of  that. 

Sir  Walter  Fostef. 

1140.  You  describe  the  aufthority  which  deals 
with  the  pension  in  Denmark  as  an  authority 
having  jurisdiction  over  an  area  similar  to  our 
parish  ? — -Yes,  something  like  that. 

1141.  Consisting,  as  I  understand,  partly  of 
elected  members  and  partly  of  members  having 
a  certain  property  qualification  ? — They  are  all 
of  them  elected,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
elected  on  a  property  qualification. 

1142.  Then,  practically,  they  are  something 
in  the  position  of  a  parish  council  in  this 
country? — Very  much  like  them,  I  should 
think. 

1143.  That  authority  has  been  distributing 
Poor  Law  relief  for  a  good  many  years  past? — 
Since  1867. 

1144.  Do  you  think  a  parish  council  could  be 
trusted  in  England  to  do  the'  work  as  well  as 
these  authorities  are  doing  it  in  Denmark? — 
Speaking  for  my  part  of  the  world,  parish 
councils  hardly  exist,  they  seldom  meet,  and 
they  do  nothing ;  very  few  of  them  are  alive. 

1145.  They  would  be  obliged  to  meet  if  they 
had  this  work  to  do? — Yes,  I  should  think  they 
would  meet  very  eagerly  if  they  had  this  work 
to  do. 

1146.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  about  the 
same  in  efiiciency  as  these  bodies  in  Denmark  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  would,  because  as  I  under- 
stand it  the  commiinal  authorities  in  Denmark 
are  peasant  proprietors  administering  their  own 
goods,  and  very  careful  of  any  increase  in  expen- 
diture whatever.  They  have  the  magic  of  pro- 
perty behind  them. 

1147.  In  parish  councils  there  are  a  great 
many  propertied  people,  clergymen,  and  other 
people  of  that  class  ? — Yes,  that  is  just  it.  There 
are  a  great  many  clergymen  and  people  of  that 
class ;  they  are  quite  different  classes  of  society 
mixed  for  a  duty  which  does  not  immediately 
touch  all  their  pockets  in  the  same  proportion. 

1148.  The  farmers  in  England  would  be  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  the  small  property 
owners  in  Denmark,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  the 
farmers  would  be. 

1149.  And  they  are  members  of  parish  coun- 
cils ? — Sometimes. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

1150.  The  Danish  fanuer  is  a  proprietor,  is  he 
not? — Nearly  always. 

1151.  The  English  farmer  is  not? — No. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1152.  I 'gather  then  that  practically  these 
bodies  would  find  their  r^ugh  (analogue  in  Eng- 
land in  parish  councils  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  areas  are 
concerned. 

Chairman. 

1153.  Only  so  far  as  areas,  as  I  understand  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  areas  are  concerned.  And  I  should 
like  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  most  important, 
that  parish  councils  here  have  the  district  coun- 
cils above  them,  but  there  is  nothing  analogous 
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to  the  district  council  in  Denmark ;  they  go 
straight  from  the  parish  council  to  the  county 
council. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1154.  In  Denmark  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
population  of  2\  millions,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

1155.  Of  whom,  as  I  understand,  IJ  millions 
are  resident  in  towns  ? — No,  not  so  much  as  that, 
I  think. 

1156.  The  figures  that  are  given  me  are  these : 
1,472,000  rural  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1890  ? — Yes  ;  I  supposei  the  provincial 
towns  added  to  that  would  make  that  right.  I 
was  thinking  of  Copenhagen. 

1157.  I  am  taking  in  all  tJie  smaller  towns. 
Copenhagen  would  only  amount  to  about 
400,000  ? — Copenhagen  and  its  big  suburb  is 
something  over  400,000. 

1158.  But  there  is  another  394,000  in  towns ; 
is  not  that  so? — I  should  be  surprised  if  that 
was  so. 

1159.  That  is  the  statement  given  to  me? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  so  ;  I  have  not  the  figures 
here  at  the  moment. 

1160.  Assuming  these  figures  are  correct,  the 
difference  between  the  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Denmark  and  in  this  country  would  not 
be  so  very  great,  would  it  ? — I  think  it  is.  Some 
of  these  so-called  towns  in  Denmark  are  pretty 
small,  they  are  rather  villages. 

1161.  Of  course  you  must  bear  in  mind  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  populations,  2J 
millions  in  Denmark  and  30  millions  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  ? — Yes. 

1162.  Bearing  in  mind  the  population  of  2\ 
millions  as  compared  with  30  millions,  or  a  ratio 
of  12  to  1,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  much 
the  same  distribution  of  population  in  Denmark 
as  there  is  in  this  country  as  between  town  and 
countiy  ? — I  may  say  this,  which  will  answer 
your  question,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  your  point, 
that  I  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  indication 
of  any  greater  difliculty  in  working  this  pension 
or  Poor  Law  business  in  Copenhagen  than  else- 
where. 

1163.  The  Poor  Law  expenditure  in  Denmark, 
to  which  you  referred  as  being  very  large,  comes 
to  about  450,000^.  a  year? — -Not  as  much  as 
that;   say  400,000Z. 

1164.  That  was  the  big  sum  you  referred  to? 
—Yes. 

1165.  That  is  considerably  less  than  a  twelfth 
of  our  Poor  Law  expenditure? — It  is. 

1166.  And  the  pension  scheme  in  Denmark 
costs  226,000/.  a  year?— Yes. 

1167.  If  you  add  the  two  figures  together,  they 
do  not  altogether  amount  to  as  much  as  our 
Poor  Law  expenditure,  multiplying-  them  by  12 
for  the  ratio  of  population  to  population  ? — They 
do  not  amount  to  so  much ;  but  then,  taking" 
our  Poor  Law  expenditure  in  England,  there  is 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  is  hardly 
Poor  Law,  and  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
for  loans  and  buildings,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
included  in  the  Danish  Peturn  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover. 

1168.  Probably  you  will  find  out  about  that? 
— Yes.  If  we  take  it  per  head  of  population, 
which  seems  the  fairest  way  to  take  it,  in  England 
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Sir  Walter  Foster — ^continued. 
and  Wales  it  is  55.  8c?.,  and  I  think  in  Denmark 
it  is  pretty  mucli  the  same ;   I  liave  not  the 
figure  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  p'Ut  it  in. 

1169.  You  will  be  able  to  put  in  those  figures 
as  to  the  cost  per  head  in  the  two  countries  ? — 
Yes,  I  will. 

1170.  Coming  to  another  point,  you  said  you 
thought  thrift  was  discouraged  by  this  pension 
scheme? — I  think  I  was  quoting  from  my  corre- 
spondent. 

1171.  It  has  occurred  to  you,  of  course,  that 
people  have  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  thrift 
to  keep  off  the  Poor  Law,  up  to  the  age  when 
they  are  eligible  for  pension  ? — Yes,  they  have  to 
exercise  thrift  for  that  10  years,  or  else  they 
have  to  get  somebody  to  help  them. 

1172.  So  that  is  a  strong  incentive  to  a  man 
who  feels  he  is  wearing  out  when  he  is  50,  or 
before  he  is  50,  to  do  all  he  can  to  save  money 
to  keep  himself  floating,  as  it  were,  up  to  the 
time  he  is  eligible  for  pension? — Everybody 
agreed  there  was  the  strongest  effort  to  keep  off 
somehow  or  other, — but,  whether  by  thrift  I 
cannot  say. 

1173.  That  would  act  in  the  direction  of  thrift 
as  regards  many  persons  ? — As  regards  soma 
persons,  undoubtedly. 

1174.  And  it  would  act  in  the  direction  of 
Uie  promotion  of  charity  with  regard  to  other 
persons  ? — Yes. 

1175.  The  amount  of  pension  that  is  granted 
■n  Denmark  is  so  small  that  it  necessarily  con- 
jotes,  does  it  not,  the  possession  of  some  means 
on  the  pairt  of  the  applicants  ? — It  must  be  so. 

1176.  It  is  not  quite  as  much  as  our  average 
outdoor  relief  in  England  ? — It  ig  not  so  much. 
The  position  is  this :  tO'  take  two  rural  unions, 
which  I  know  very  well,  and  the  figures  to  which 
I  have  exactly  worked  out,  just  25'  per  cent,  of 
the  people  over  65  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
out  of  the  25  per  cent.,  6  per  cent.  are_in  receipt 
of  indoor  relief,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  could 
not  possibly  get  outdoor  relief,  and  just  under  18 
per  cent.,  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief ,  and  each 
of  those  would  get  from  2s.  %d.  to  3s.  a  head.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  those  people  are  better  off, 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  than  the  pen- 
sioners in  the  rural  districts  of  Denmark. 

1177.  They  are  paupers  while  the  others  are 
pensioners  ? — I  should  rather  put  it  that  the  one 
are  called  paupers  and  the  others  are  called  pen- 
sioners. 

1178.  That  is  the  distinction  you  admit  in 
your  evidence  as  felt  to  be  very  important  among 
the  people  there  ? — Yes,  everybody  assured  me 
it  was  so. 

1179.  As  regards  the  question  of  lowering 
wages,  do  you  think  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
that  after  a  man  is  65  years  of  age? — I  do.  I 
see  it  every  day  that  the  state-aided  paauper  is 
kept  on  the  labour  market,  so  to  speak,  and  does 
get  work  which  otherwise  ought  to  be  done  by 

independent  person ;  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  you  cannot  get  over. 

1180.  Was  that  the  result  of  your  observation 
in  Denmark? — That  is  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion in  this  country. 

1181.  I  am  speaking  of  Denmark? — They 
cannot  all  be  capitalists,  living  on  their  means, 
and  doing  nothing ;  they  must  be  earning  some- 
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thing,  and  if  they  are  earning  something,  and 
able  to  do  that  work,  and  live  by  the  aid  of  the 
pensions,  I  say  the  pensions  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  in  lowering  wages  that  out- 
door relief  has ;  and  that  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  a_s  against  giving  outdoor  relief  in  this 
country,  or  pensions  in  Denmark. 

1182.  Did  you  obtain  evidence  in  Denmark  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a  general  impression 
that  the  rate  of  wages  to  persons  over  60  or  65 
was  lowered  by  the  pension  scheme? — The 
xmfortunate  persons  whose  wages  are  lowered 
are  too  ignorant  to  know  the  effect  upon  them- 
selves. 

1183.  But  you  might  have  heard  of  it  from 
their  friends.  With  regard  to  the  independence 
of  the  people  ,1  believe  it  is  the  general  impres- 
sion and  belief  that  the  independence  of  the 
people  is  not  sapped  by  this  system  of  pensions; 
is  that  so  ? — I  'do  not  know,  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that. 

1184.  Then  with  regard  to  dis-pauperisation, 
the  dis-pauperisation  which  has  been  going  on 
in  this  country,  you  think  might  be  checked  by 
a  scheme  like  the  Danish  scheme? — ^I  think  it 
certainly  would  be  checked. 

1185.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  assume  that 
pensions  have  the  same  check  as  Poor  Law 
I'elief  ? — As  outdoor  relief.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
nouncement by  the  legislature  of  this  country 
that  Poor  Law  relief  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  temporary  evil  which,  as  the 
labouring  classes  get  more  and  more  emanci- 
pated it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with,  but 
would  be  a  permanent  fact  in  the  constitution  of 
a  civilised  country. 

1186.  We  do  not  quite  look  at  it,  some  of  us, 
in  that  way,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  : 
Considering  that  these  pensions  would  apply 
mainly  to  old  persons  practically  incapable  of 
earning  anything  like  a  good  rate  of  wages,  do 
you  not  think  the  evidence  of  our  Poor  Law  is 
that  such  persons  have  not  been  very  much 
diminished  as  regards  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  in  this  country? — I  know  that  is  a  very 
much  contraverted  point,  but  I  am  perfectly 
sure  they  have  been  and  are  in  the  position  of 
being  diminished. 

1187.  Was  not  the  proportion  of  indoor 
paupers  in  1849,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
old  people,  7"7,  and  in  1898  7  without  the 
decimal  point  seven? — Is  that  indoor? 

1188.  Yes  ? — Because  in  making  provision  for 
indoor  paupers  it  has  been  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  paying  persons. 

1189.  Still  the  figures  are  practically  sta- 
tionary?— Perhaps.  I  will  concede  you  this, 
that  if  you  could  have  your  pension  scheme  and 
prohibit  the  pensioners  from  doing  any  work 
whatever  of  any  sort  or  kind,  as  sick  club  people 
and  trades  unions  do,  then  half  the  objection  to 
pensions  would  be  gone,  that  is  to  say,  there 
would  only  remain  the  objection  that  any  formal 
State  subsidy  must  discourage  thrift.  That  is 
to  my  mind  a  comparatively  small  objection  to 
the  other  one. 

1190.  Always  qualified  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  Poor  Law 
if  you  pay  the  pension? — That  they  must  not 
work. 

1191.  Just 
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Chairman. 

1191.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  Witli  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  pensions  given  in  Denmark, 
can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  living  in  England  and  in 
Denmark;  is  it  cheaper  or  dearer  to  live  in 
Denmark  for  this  class  of  person  ? — I  cannot  say 
with  anything  like  precision,  but  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  uniformity  of  prices  between 
England  and  Denmark. 

1192.  So  that  as  far  as  you  know  there  would 
be  nothing  to  account  by  the  cheaper  possibility 
of  living  in  Denmark  for  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  pension  ? — No,  I  should  say  probably 
the  standard  of  living  in  Denmark  was  some- 
what lower,  but  the  cost  was  pretty  much  the 
same  ;  that  is  a  very  general  observation. 

1193.  But  the  standard  of  living  as  far  as  you 
know  among  the  people  in  receipt  of  pensions 
would  be  lower  ? — Possibly  a  little  lower. 

1194.  With  regard  to  the  present  system ;  I 
think  you  said  it  was  beginning  to  be  commonly 
admitted  that  it  wanted  some  amendment? — 
think  so,  among  the  experts. 

1195.  And  that  amendment,  it  was  held,  should 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  alternative 
scheme,  which  was  originally  proposed  but  not 
accepted? — In  the  direction,  at  all  events,  of 
fixed  pensions. 

1196.  That  is  to  say  not  leaving  the  amount 
of  the  pensions  to  be  entirely  fixed  by  the  autho- 
rity?— That  is  so.  I  should  say  there  is  one 
more  disadvantage  attaching  to  the  present  sys- 
tem which  seemed  to  affect  them  very  much,  and 
that  is  this :  the  question  of  the  migration  of 
persons  to  those  parts  of  Denmark  where  they 
get  the  larger  pensions.  There  seemed  to  be  the 
fear  that  that  might  be  met  by  the  communal 
authorities  giving  lower  pensions  in  order  to 
prevent  migration  into  their  districts. 

1197.  With  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  the  system  of  pensions  combined 
in  Denmark,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  England,  I  understand  that  you  are 
to  (add  to  your  evidence  by  putting  in  some 
information  as  to  what  is  included,  as  to  every- 
thing that  is  included  in  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  in 
Denmark  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  got  it ;  the  relief,  I  cal- 
culated, was  in  1896  in  Denmark,  35.  4oJ.  a  head, 
and  the  pensions  25.  ^\d.  a  head,  making  5s.  ^\d. 
a  head.  In  England,  including  the  Metropolis, 
the  cost  per  head  in  1896-1897  was  5s.  8f  c^. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1198.  Just  about  the  same? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1199.  It  would  be  useful  to  know  from  you, 
Bnd  that  is  a  point  on  which  we  want  information, 
as  to  what  is  included  in  the  cost  in  Denmark ; 
for  instance,  is  the  cost  of  the  buildings  included  ? 
— I  endeavoured  to  find  that  out,  but  there  are 
the  accounts.    {Showing  a  large  volume.) 

1200.  You  understand  that  is  what  would  be 
useful  to  us.  Until  we  know  exactly  what  is  in- 
•cluded  in  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  Denmark 
we  cannot  make  a  comparison  between  the  re- 
lative cost  of  the  systems  in  the  two  countries. 
You  think  you  may  have  some  additional  in- 
formation to  give  us  on  that? — Possibly  I  may 
liave. 


Chairman — continued. 

1201.  If  you  have  you  will  put  it  in  ?■ — -Yes. 
May  I  also  put  this  in  ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
very  important  point  as  to  amount  of  pensions 
given,  and  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  put  in 
the  actual  statistics  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

1202.  You  said  in  answer  to  Question  918 
that  you  had  had  conversation  with  Danes  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  Act;  does 
that  include  Government  officials  as  well  as 
members  of  the  communal  authorities  ? — Yes. 

1203.  The  members  of  the  communal  autho- 
rities, I  understand,  are  not  paid ;  they  are 
voluntary  local  governors  like  our  county  or 
parish  councils  ? — Yes. 

1204.  Did  these  gentlemen  complain  to  you 
of  the  burden  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Act  of 
1891  ?— No. 

1205.  Did  you  gather  from  any  of  them  that 
they  felt  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  respon- 
sibility cast  upon  them  tO'  discriminate  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  pensioners  ? — No,  it  has  vastly 
— and  here  I  venture  to  think  there  is  a  point 
against  the  pensions — increased  the  work  of  that 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  they 
have  to  examine  all  the  communal  accounts  and 
all  the  pension  returns. 

1206.  You  said  in  answer  to  Question  895  that 
the  form  must  be  authorised  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  accompanied  by  information  as  to 
birth,  settlement  and  mea.ns  ? — Yes. 

1207.  And  accompanied  by  a  declaration : 
that  I  apprehend  to  be  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant  that  he  believes  himself  to  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  ? — The  declaration  is  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  particulars  in  the  application. 
He  has  to  make  an  affidavit  in  point  of  fact. 

1208.  Is  that  a  declaration  on  oath  before  any 
authority,  or  merely  signed  by  himself  as  it  were 
— that  it  is  a  statement  he  believes  to  be  true  ? — 
The  applicant  may  be  examined  by  the  police,  so 
that  I  take  it  it  will  be  a  declaration  upon  oath 
or  a  declaration  at  any  rate  which  subjects  him 
to  penalties. 

1208*.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  With 
regard  to  your  answer  to  904  as  to  what  I  call 
the  "  prodigal  son  "  disqualification  ;  would  that 
be  included  in  his  declaration  that  he  was  not  so 
disqualified,  or  would  it  be  left  to  the  authority 
on  their  own  initiative  to  make  inquiiy? — ^I 
think  in  that  admirable  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Plucks  of  Manchester,  the  information  is  given. 
Number  11  is  that  he  has  to  state  his  debts. 

1209.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  proceedings 
being  taken  against  applicants  for  false  informal 
tion  or  declarations  that  rendered  them  liable  to 
penalty? — No;  but  I  did  ask  the  question,  and 
I  think  if  they  make  a  false  declaration  they 
are  instantly  run  out,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
instantly  barred  from  their  pension. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

1210.  Must  a  pensioner  personally  attend  to 
collect  his  pension  when  it  is  paid  to  him  in 
Denmark  ?  

Chairman. 

1210*.  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  can,  who  pays 
the  pension — by  whom  it  is  paid? — I  forgot  to 
ask  that  question,  but  I  can  fi.nd  out  for  you. 

1211.  Do 
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Mr.  Davy. 


SfiontinueA. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1211.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  paid  weekly 
or  monthly? — I  know  it  is  paid  monthly. 

1211*.  Perhaps  if  you  could  ascertain  you 
would  kindly  do  so,  whether  the  pensioner  has 
to  attend  at  a  particular  office  to  receive  the 
pension  personally  ? 


Chairman.']  I  think,  Mr.  Davy,  I  am  justified 
in  saying,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  we  are 
very  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence, 
and  that  we  think,  considering  the  short  time 
you  have  had  at  your  disposal  and  the  difficulty 
j'ou  must  have  had  in  acquiring  the  information, 
what  you  have  told  the  Committee  has  been 
extremely  valuable. 


Answer  to  Questions  1210  and  1211  :  "  The  old  age  pensions  in  the  country  districts  and 
provincial  towns  are  paid  by  the  same  authorities  as  pay  the  poor  relief.  The  pensioners  have,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  appear  and  receive  it  themselves.  In  Copenhagen,  however,  a  special  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  a  savings  bank,  called  the  Beehive  (Bikuben),  so  that  the  pensioners  get  their 
pensions  there  on  producing  a  certificate,  whereas  people  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  have  to  come  to 
the  municipal  offices.  Pensions  are  paid  in  advance,  generally  monthly,  but  in  some  cases  weekly. 
Some  authorities  had  begun  to  pay  quarterly,  but  this  was  stopped  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  only  gives  permission  to  make  quarterly  payments  in  exceptional  cases." — J.S.D. 


Mr.  Frederick  John  Mtjnro,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chamnan. 

1212.  You  are  clerk,  I  understand,  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Wells  and  Camden  Charity  at 
Hampstead,  and  you  hav3  been  in  that  position 
for  nearly  20  years? — Yes. 

1212*.  You  have  resided  still  longer  in  that 
locality  ? — I  have. 

1213.  And  taken  a  great  personal  interest  in 
the  administration  of  the  charity  ? — Yes. 

1214.  That  charity,  I  believe,  is  governed  by 
the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners,  which  dates 
from  1880,  and  has  been  varied  in  some  respects 
since  then,  in  1885,  1893,  and  1897.  is  that  so? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1215.  We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  with  two  typical  schemes  in 
which  pensions  are  given  to  old  people;  they 
contain  two  clauses  which  respectively  prescribe 
the  conditions,  and  also  the  disqualifications  for 
the  receipt  of  the  pension ;  there  are  clauses  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  your  scheme,  are  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  are. 

1216.  The  Commissioners  draw  up  the  schemes 
and  the  clauses,  and  are  responsible  entirely 
for  the  provisions  of  the  schemes  ? — They  are. 

1217.  And  after  the  schemes  are  made  they 
are  administered  by  the  trustees,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  administration  rests  entirely,  I 
believe,  with  them  ? — That  is  so. 

1218.  It  is  with  regard  to  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  administration  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  anxious  to  have  further  information 
than  Sir  Henry  Longley  was  able  to  give  them. 
I  observe  that  under  Section  14  of  your  scheme 
the  trustees  have  power  to  appoint  a  committee 
for  any  purpose  which  in  their  opinion  can  be 
better  performed  by  a  committee ;  has  that 
power  been  exercised  ? — It  has. 

1219.  You  have  such  a  committee  appointed 
now? — We  have  a  Standing  Pensioii  Committee 
consisting  of  about  12  members. 

1220.  For  the  purpose,  of  awarding  these 
pensions? — Not  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  and 
then  it  comes  up  to  the  trustees — their  recom- 
mendation. 

1221.  Of  these  12  members  some  are  ex  officio 
and  some  are  elected,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

1222.  How  many  aire  ex  officio? — There  are 
four  ex  officio. 
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1223.  And  eight  elected  ?— And  16  elected; 
20  altogether. 

1224.  But  I  thought  you  said  on  this  com- 
mittee there  are  12. 

1225.  Four  members  of  the  committee  are  ex 
officio  ? — No,  there  are,  I  think,  two  ex  officio  on 
that  committee  and  the  rest  are  non-official. 

1226.  They  are  elected  ?— Yes. 

1227.  Are  they  elected  by  the  trustees  ? — Yes, 
they  are  nominated  by  the  trustees. 

1228.  Who  are  the  ex  officio  members? — The 
ex  officio  members  are  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  gniardians. 

1229.  With  regard  to  the  nominated  members, 
do  they  live  in  as  a  rule  and  are  they  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  locality? — Oh, 
yes. 

1230.  All  of  them  ?— Yes,  all  of  them. 

1231.  This  committee  administers  the  scheme 
and  they  recommend  the  pensioners  for  appoint- 
ment?— On  this  particular  part  of  the  scheme, 
yes. 

1232.  But  the  appointment  as  a  pensioner 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  trustees  ? — That  rests, 
with  the  trustees  themselves. 

1233.  Under  Section  5  I  see  that  in  order 
to  qualify  for  a  pension  there  are  six  conditions 
under  your  scheme  with  which  the  applicant 
must  comply;  first,  he  must  be  poor;  secondly, 
of  good  character;  thirdly,  resident  for  the  six 
preceding  years;  fourthly,  he  must  not  have 
received  during  those  years  poor  relief;  fifthly, 
he  must  produce  evidence  of  provident  habits ; 
and  sixthly,  either  from  age,  ill-health,  accident, 
or  infirmity,  he  must  be  unable  to  maintain 
himself  by  his  own  exertions.  Now  I  want  you 
to  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  inquiry 
into  all  these  different  conditions  is  conducted ; 
and  first  of  all  I  want  to  ask  you,  to  whom  is  the 
application  made  for  a  pension? — The  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  trustees. 

1234.  Personally,  or  in  writing  ? — In  writing. 
1235'.  According  to  the  mode  or  terms  you 

prescribe  ? — Yes  ;  each  applicant  has  to  fill  up  a 
form  in  which  they  have  to  reply  to  a  series  of 
about  10  questions. 

1236.  Will  you  hand  that  form  of  questions 
in  to  the  Committee  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1237.  When  the  application  or  applications 
are  made  the  committee  satisfy  themselves  if 

the- 
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the  general  conditions  are  duly  fulfilled  ? — 
'They  do. 

1238.  Now  as  to  tlie  first  condition  ;  you  say 
ttat  the  applicant  must  be  poor ;  wliat  does  the 
committee  take  as  a  definition  of  "  poor  "  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  laid  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule.  What  they  do  lay  down  is  this, 
that  an  applicant  must  have  at  least  55.  a  week 
in  addition  to  the  5s.  a  week  which  they  always 
grant. 

1239.  Do  you  mean  that  he  must  have  5s.  a 
week  of  his  own  ? — He  must  have  5s.  a  week  of 
his  own  by  some  means  or  another. 

1240.  That  is  not  one  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  terms  of  the  scheme  ? — No,  that  is 
a  condition  which  the  trustees  have  laid  down. 

1241.  Do  I  understand  you  that  unless  he  had 
5s.  a  week  of  his  own,  although  he  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  scheme  itself, 
the  trustees  would  consider  him  not  entitled  to 
a  pension  ? — That  is  so. 

1242.  Well,  then  I  suppose  your  definition  of 
"  poor "  would  be  that  he  has  got  only  5s.  a 
week? — I  think  that  is  roughly  so. 

1243.  Then  he  must  be  of  good  character; 
what  do  they  take  as  the  test  of  good  character, 
and  is  there  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  this  ? 
— In  our  case  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  this.  The  trustees  have  so  many  of 
them  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  parish  that  some 
two  or  three  of  them  know  and  know  well,  each 
applicant,  their  circumstances,  their  means,  and 
the  general  character  they  have  borne  all  their 
lives  in  the  parish. 

1244.  That  is  to  say,  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  locality,  among  the  trustees,  there  are  sure 
to  be  some  who  know  everything  about  the 
applicants  ? — As  a  rule  that  is  so. 

1245.  Well  now,  the  next  two  points,  residents 
and  non-receipt  of  poor  relief,  are  matters  of  fact, 
I  suppose,  which  can  be  precisely  obtained  with- 
out any  great  difficulty? — ^Yes.  Perhaps  I 
might  say  that  in  addition  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  guardians  we  have  on  this  com- 
mittee two  or  three  members  of  the  board,  so 
that  no  one  can  escape,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
of  course,  they  have  to  make  a  statement  that 
they  have  not  received  Poor  Law  relief. 

1246.  Then  as  to  provident  habits,  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  what  sort  of  evidence  do  the  com- 
mittee require  as  to  this ;  the  scheme  states 
that  they  must  produce  evidence  of  provident 
habits  ? — These  are  all  questions  we  put  to  them, 
with  the  answers  to  which  the  trustees  must  be 
satisfied :  "  Has  the  applicant  ever  beilonged  to  a 
friendly  or  benefit  society  or  a  club? — or  insured 
his  life? — or  deposited  money  in  a  savings  or 
any  other  bank? — or  otherwise  attempted  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  how?  What  is  the 
applicant's  present  income  from  all  sources  ?  " 

1247.  If  the  applican'  answers  the  questions 
as  to  having  belonged  to  a  friendly  society,  or  as 
to  having  money  in  savings  bank  or  having 
insured  himself,  would  any  one  of  those  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  provident  habit's  ? — Any  one  of  those 
would  be  taken  as  a  test  of  provident  habits. 

1248.  Supposing  he  was  unable  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  supposing  he  had  done  none  of 
these  things  ? — He  would  not  get  a  pension ;  he 
would  be  considered  disqualified. 
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1249.  Under  your  scheme  that  would  be  made 
a  sine  qua  non? — Not  actually  in  the  scheme 
but  in  the  administration  of  it. 

1250.  In  the  administration  of  your  scheme 
that  would  be  made  a  sine  qua  non? — Yes. 

1251.  In  the  administration  of  this  scheme 
the  trustees  allow  themselves  some  considerable 
latitude  as  compared  with  the  conditions  of  the 
scheme  itself? — Well  they  would  to  that  extent 
consider  they  were  entitled  to  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  candidate  had  or  had 
not  attempted  to  provide  for  himself.  Under  the 
scheme  he  has  to  have  attempted  to  provide  for 
himself,  and  if  he  has  not  done  so  they  would 
consider  he  is  disqualified. 

1252.  As  I  understand  you  just  now,  he  must 
have  done  it  by  one  of  these  three  methods  ? — 
That  is  so ;  if  he  has  done  it  by  none  he  would 
be  considered  disqualified. 

1253.  To  make  the  case  quite  clear  I  am  going 
to  submit  what  occurs  to  me  as  a  possible  case 
to  you.  Supposing  a  man  had  been  for  many 
years  in  service,  and  had  become  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  his  service,  so  that,  for  instance, 
his  employer  had  given  him  a  pension  of  five 
shillings  a  week,  would  not  that  be  treated  as  a 
test  of  providence  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

1254.  Then,  under  those  circumstances,  yoU' 
think  a  man  who  was  in  that  position  might  be 
awarded  a  pension  ? — I  do. 

1255.  So  that  it  is  not  exactly  a  hard-and-fast 
line  that  he  must  have  subscribed  in  one 
of  these  three  methods  you  have  mentioned? — 
No,  it  is  not  to  that  extent;  so  long  as  he  can 
prove  that  in  some  way  or  another  he  has 
attempted  to  provide  for  himself  it  would  be 
sufficient. 

1256.  The  receipt  of  poor  relief  within  six 
years  is  a  disqualification,  I  observe  ? — That  is 
so. 

1257.  Would  the  non-receipt  of  poor  relief  up 
to  the  time  of  application  be  accepted  by  itself 
as  a  test  of  providence? — No. 

1258.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  in  itself  ? — 
No,  there  must  be  something  positive  as  well  as 
negative. 

1259.  How  many  pensioners  are  there  at 
present? — We  have  23. 

1260.  Are  any  of  these  women? — Oh,  yes. 

1261.  How  many  are  men,  and  how  many  are 
women  ? — I  think  there  are  about  17  women, 
and  six  men. 

1262.  Can  you  state  the  average  age  of  the 
pensioners,  or  anything  approximate  to  it  ? — Of 
course  it  varies  from  time  to  time;  the  other  day 
we  had  a  pensioner  of  over  100. 

1263.  An  aipplicant  ? — No,  a  pensioner  thatwas. 

1264.  I  mean  at  the  time  of  application,  or 
rather  at  the  time  of  granting  the  pension  ? — No, 
at  the  time  of  application  she  was  about  85  ;  she 
lived  as  a  pensioner  to  be  over  100.  I  should  say 
that  the  average  age  is  aboiit  74. 

1265.  That  would  be  the  average  age  at  which 
pensions  are  granted  ? — No,  I  thought  you  were 
asking  me  the  average  age  of  our  pensioners. 

1266.  No;  I  meant  to  ask  what  would  be  about 
the  average  age  at  which  pensions  are  granted  ? 
— I  should  say  about  70. 

1267.  Now  according  to  the  scheme  the  pen- 
sions may  vary  from  a  minimum  of  5s.  to  a 

maximum 
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maximum  of  10s.  a  week.    You  say  in  the  state- 
ment with,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  me,  that  each  pensioner  has  at  present 
5s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1268.  "Why  are  the  pensions  fixed  at  the  mini- 
mum ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  really  because  there 
are  so  very  many  applications  on  each  occasion 
for  a  pension,  that  they  try  to  spread  it  over  as 
large  a  number  as  possible. 

1269.  Supposing  you  had  sufficient  funds  at 
your  disposal  to  give  all  the  reserving  applicants 
more  than  5s.  a  week,  should  you  do  so? — Yes, 
we  should  do  so,  no  doubt,  and  no  doubt  also  there 
would  be  some  graduated  seals  of  pension  instead 
of  the  present  dead  scale  of  5s.  for  everybody 
at  whatever  age  they  may  be, — such  as,  say  5s. 
a  week  for  a  peapson  of  60,  and  7s.  6^^.  for  a  person 
of  70  and  10s.  for  a  person  of  80. 

1270.  As  a  rule,  what  do  you  suppose  a  person 
could  live  upon  at  Hampstead ;  how  much  a 
week  to  live  in  decent  comfort  ? — -Ten  shillings 
a  week. 

1271.  So  that,  as  H;hey  are  bound  by  your 
practice  to  have  5s.  a  week  of  their  own,  all  your 
pensioners  have  that  amount? — I  hope  so. 

1272.  In  what  way  do  they  live, — in  houses  of 
their  own,  by  themselves,  or  with  relatives? — 
Some  of  them  live  in  rooms — artizans'  dwellings, 
and  some  live  with  their  relations. 

1273.  As  a  rule,  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  how 
many  applications  do  you  have  ? — About  30. 

1274.  In  the  typical  schemes,  which  I  spoke 
of,  and  which  have  been  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Commissioners,  I  find  a  clause  to  this  effect: 
"  The  pensioners  shall  be  selected  under  the 
following  conditions,  after  full  investigation  of 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  appli- 
cants and  inquiry  whether  they  have  shown 
reasonable  providence,  and  to  what  extent  they 
may  reasonably  expect  assistance  from  relations 
or  others."  I  do  not  find  any  precisely  similar 
clause  in  your  scheme,  but  I  suppose  you  make 
your  inquiry  on  similar  lines  ? — We  make  our 
inquiry  veiy  much  on  similar  lines,  and  some  of 
our  questions  here  which  are  asked  in  the  ad- 
ministration go  to  that. 

1275.  Is  the  inquiry  usually  made  by  the 
committee  themselves,  or  by  members  of  it,  or 
how  is  it  made? — The  inquiry  is  simply  made 
by  the  applicants  filling  upi  the  form  in  which 
they  are  asked  these  10  questions,  and  no  further 
personal  inquiry  is  made  after  the  committee 
have  gone  through  the  applications  unless  they 
consider  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  when  it  will  be 
done  either  by  myself  or  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation. 

1276.  That  is  to  say,  you  get  in  their  replies 
to  these  10  questions,  and  then  they  have  to  be 
verified? — They  have  to  be  verified  in  a  sense, 
because  if  the  committee  themselves,  or  some  of 
them,  did  not  know  the  case,  and  did  not  know 
the  case  well,  they  would  refer  to  me  or  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  verify  the  state- 
ments made. 

1277.  The  committee  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  statements  are  true  ? — Yes,  they  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  statements  are  true. 

1278.  What  happens  as  a  rule  in  practice,  I 
suppose,  is  this,  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee having  a  great  deal  of  local  knowledge 
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are  generally  able  to  say  for  themselves  or  to 
find  out  that  those  things  are  true? — That  is  60. 

1279.  Then  if  any  further  information  ia 
required,  the  inquiry  is  conducted  by  you? — It 
is  conducted  by  me  sometimes  and  sometimes  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Hampstead 
Branch. 

1280.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the.  truth  of  these  statements? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have. 

1281.  Have  you  often  had  occasion  to  call  in 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society? — -Sometimes 
the  inquiry  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  sometimes 
entirely  by  myself.  I  think  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  has  perhaps  more  often  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  than  I  have. 

1282.  And  when  the.  Charity  Organisation 
Society  are  called  in,  do  you  find  them  of  real 
assistance  to  you? — -Yes,  they  are  of  assistance; 
I  would  hardly  go  the  length  of  saying  of  real 
assistance ;  I  think  very  great  care  is  required  in 
these  personal  investigations  and  inquiries,  and 
that  really  somebody  who  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  trained  in  obtaining  evidence  alone  can 
really  properly  do  it. 

1283.  When  these  inquiries  are  held  by  the 
committee  themselves  they  are  held  whenever 
there  happens  to  be  a  vacancy,  I  suppose? — 
Yes. 

1284.  And  they  hear  all  the  applications  at 
once  ? — They  do. 

1285.  Do  they  sit  once  or  more  for  the 
purpose?" — That  would  just  depend  on  circum- 
stances ;  they  would  sit  more  than  once  if 
necessary. 

1286.  As  a  rule,  how  long  does  their  inquiry 
take? — About  three  hours. 

1287.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  claims  of  10 
applicants  can  be  disposed  of  in  an  hour,  as  a 
rule  ? — Yes. 

1288.  And  satisfactorily? — Yes,  I  think 
thoroughly  satisfactorily. 

1289.  Are  there  many  more  applicants  de- 
serving of  pensions,  and  to  whom  you  would 
give  them,  if  you  had  the  means,  than  you  are 
usually  able  to  supply? — I  think  I  may  say, 
speaking  quite  roughly,  of  course,  that  we 
generally  have  six  that  we  should  like  to  give 
away  where  we  can  only  give  away  one. 

1290.  You  attach,  I  understand,  very  great 
importance  to  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
members  who  have  to  conduct  those  inquiries  ? 
—Yes. 

1291.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you 
consider  it  essential  to  the  good  administration  of 
a  scheme  for  pensions? — Well,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  element. 

1292.  Could  it  be  conducted  by  a  clerk, 
assisted  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
without  this  local  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
members  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  so  well  con- 
ducted. 

1293.  So  far  as  it  goes  are  you  prepared  to  say 
to  the  Committee  that  you  consider  your  scheme 
has  worked  well,  and  been  of  benefit  to  the 
parish  ?— As  regards  the  pensions? 

1294.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  do.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
by  any  means  perfect,  but  I  think  it  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  good.    I  have  known  of  cases  where 

I  think 
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I  think  the  people  themselves^  had  much  better 
have  been  without  the  pension.    They  have  got 
too  old  for  it,  iuid  they  would  far  better  have 
been  in  the  House. 

1295.  You  mean  they  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  they  would  be  better  in  a 
good  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

1296.  Was  that  opinion  shared  by  them? — 
Yes,  by  some  of  them. 

1297.  Can  they  retain  their  pension  if  they  do 
go  to  the  workhouse  ? — jVo. 

1298.  They  must  have  either  one  or  the  other  ? 
—Yes. 

1299.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the 
pension  has  been  surrendered  and  the  person 
has  gone  to  the  workhouse? — Oh,  yes. 

1300.  Is  that  common  ? — I  should  think  about 
two  in  every  10  of  the  pensioners,  perhaps,  go  to 
the  workhouse  eventually. 

1301.  After  having  received  their  pension  ?— 
Yes. 

1302.  That  is  not,  I  suppose,  on  the  ground  of 
preference,  but  because  really  they  are  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  away  from  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  have  made  probably  a  very  great  struggle 
indeed  to  maintain  themselves,  and  have  half 
starved  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  before 
going  into  the  workhouse,  and  eventually  they 
have  had  to  give  up'  the  struggle  and  go  into  the 
workhouse. 

1303.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  must 
have  5s.  a  week  of  their  own  ? — That  is,  of  course, 
what  is  laid  down  here,  and  they  have  55.  a  week, 
perhaps,  when  they  are  60  or  70  ;  that  5's.  a  week 
generally  dwindles  down,  when  they  get  to  80, 
to  nothing. 

1304.  It  has  been  spent  in  some  way,  do  you 
mean  ? — Well,  somebody  gives  them,  say  2s.  Qd. 
2l,  week,  and  somebody  else  gives  them  2s.,  and 
somebody  else  the  balance  of  Qd. ;  then  those 
people  go  away,  and  so  forth,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  they  are  reduced  to  this  5s.  a  week. 

1305.  Then  it  is  because  the  pension  is  too 
small  that  they  go  into  the  workhouse  and  not 
because  they  are  so  infirm  or  require  so  much 
attention  that  it  is  necessary  ? — That  is  m\  that 
is  what  made  me  say  that  I  think  at  80  the 
pension  ought  to  be  10s.  a  week. 

1306.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the 
eviderice  of  thrift  that  you  obtain  from  the 
women  who  are  applicants  for  pensions ;  are 
they  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  thrift  as  the  men — for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
friendly  societies,  I  suppose  it  is  not  very  com- 
mon that  a  woman  is  able  to  say  that  she  has 
been  a  member  of  a  friendly  society? — Some  of 
them  are,  but  not  all ;  a  great  many  of  them 
have  insxired  their  lives,  quite  as  many  of  the 
women  as  the  men. 

1307.  Your  experience  is  that  the  women  are 
able  to  produce  evidence  ol  providence? — Gene- 
rally speaking  I  should  say  so. 

1308.  The  sum  I  understand  that  you  have 
to  dispose  of  now  is  300?.  a  vear  in  pensions? — 
Yes. 

1309.  Supposing  it  were  doubled  or  trebled, 
supposing  we  say  it  were  1,000?.  a  year  instead 
of  300?.,  would  suitable  pensioners  be  forthcom- 
ing for  the  whole  sum  ? — Oh,  I  think  so,  and 
more  than  that  figure — up  to  2,000?.,  certainly. 
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1310.  In  Hampstead  ?— Yes. 

1311.  And  you  have  at  present,  how  many? — 
Twenty-three. 

1312.  Do  you  mean  2,000  pensioners  ? — Xo,  I 
mean  2,000/.  inste?id  of  300?. 

1313.  So  that  there  would  be  considerable 
room  for  some  other  system  of  pensions  where 
you  are  always  unable  to  supply  ? — Quite  so. 

1314.  What  is  the  population  of  Hampstead  ? 
—I  think  now  between  80,000  and  90,000. 

1315.  Then  of  .course  the  proportion  of  the 
population  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  you  is 
comparatively  small  ? — Yery  small. 

1316.  Is  that  because  you  have  not  the  means 
of  supplying  them  ? — That  is  so. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

1317.  You  said  that  when  these  people  came 
imder  your  care  they  have  to  satisfy  you  that 
they  have  5s.  a  week  of  their  own — is  that  not 
so  ? — Yes. 

1318.  But  that  as  they  get  older  the  5s.  dis- 
appears ? — Yes. 

1319.  And  the  case  you  instanced  was  that  in 
which  the  5s.  had  probably  been  made  up  by 
contributions  from  friends  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  tliese  had  gradually  dropped,  and  the 
person  had  onlv  the  5s.  pension  to  live  upon  ? — 
Yes. 

1320.  In  that  case  you  could  have  had  no 
evidence  of  any  provident  arrangement  on  the 
13art  of  the  pensioner  at  the  time  of  application? 
— Well,  that  does  not  necessarily  follow  ;  in  some 
cases,  I  forget  whether  it  was  so  in  hers  or  not, 
they  have  laid  by  money,  but  that  money  gets 
spent  before  they  get  to  the  age  of,  say  80. 

1321.  A  case  of  that  kind  would  be  one  in 
which  a  person  having  saved  a  little  money  and 
having  given  you  evidence  of  that,  and  having 
the  5s.  from  precarious  sources,  would  gradually 
lose  the  precarious  income  and  spend  the 
little  savings  on  herself .° — Yes,  that  might 
be  so. 

1322.  And  to  come  to  those  conditions  which 
j^ou  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

1323.  But  you  never  find  any  of  your 
pensioners  going  to  the  Poor  Law  from  you  ex- 
cepting under  conditions  of  absolute  necessity 
as  regards  want  of  income  or  physical  disability 
in  the  way  of  illness? — No,  we  do  not.  There 
was  a  case  of  a  woman  who  went  to  the  work- 
house, but  there  the  pension  had  to  be  suspended 
because  it  was  found  that  she  drank. 

1324.  You  do  not  find  that  the  existence  of 
your  pension  system  is  at  all  hurtful  to  the 
saving  habits  of  the  people  in  your  district,  do 
you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  do.  As  a,  rule 
they  do  not  get  them  until  they  are  quite  old, 
the  average  being  about  70. 

1325.  And  I  .suppose  some  of  these  people 
earn  small  wages  as  well? — At  the  age  of  60 
there  would  be  earnings  of  probably  5s.  or  6s.  a 
week. 

1326.  That  is  not  complained  of  by  the  other 
working  classes  in  the  district,  is  it  ? — -Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

1327.  You  were  saying  that  you  think  about 
2,000?.  could  be  spent  in  your  own  district;  are 
there  any  other  pension  funds  there  except  your 
own  ? — There  is  no  regular  fund,  but  there  is  the 
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Sir  James  Banhin. 
Hampstead  Charity  Orgaiiizaition  Society,  whicih 
is  very  active  there,  and  they  do  give  pensions. 

1828.  But  there  is  no  regular  pension  fund  ?— 
No. 

1-329.  Do  you  consider  that  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  would  be  a  good  test  of  thrift  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

I^-'IO.  And  an  anniiity  purchased  by  an  appli- 
cant, I  suppose,  would  be  taken  as  a  test  of  hav- 
ing done  something  towards  earning  a.  pension? 
— No  doubt. 

1831.  Do  you  consider  that  your  pension  sys- 
tem keeps  a  certain  number  off  the  rates  who 
would  come  on  the  Poor  Law  if  it  were  not  for 
your  pension  sj^stem  ? — Yes.  I  do. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

1332.  You  told  us  that  the  eligibility  consists 
in  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age.  I  take  it  from 
your  evidence  since  that  practically  the  scheme 
has  evolved  itself  into  an  old  age  pension 
scheme ;  the  majority  of  the  applicants  are 
disabled  by  old  age? — The  majority  are  cei-tainly, 
but,  of  course,  every  now  and  then  the  pension 
is  given  to  some  one  who  has  met  with  an 
accident,  say,  lost  two  or  three  fingers  off  a  hand, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

1333.  How  much  above  the  55.  a  week  would 
disqualify  a  man  ? — Well,  as  I  say,  there  is  no 
regular  rule,  but  I  should  say  IO5.  a  week 
would. 

1334.  Ten  shillings  a  week  woxild  disqualify  a 
man  ? — Yes. 

1335.  Is  the  cost  of  administration  of  your 
system  very  great;  I  should  like  to  have  the 
cost;  you  administer  299/.,  23  pensions  of  13/.  a 
year:  what  is  the  cost  of  the  administration  of 
that? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  taken  out 
that  piart  from  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
ministraition  of  the  charity.  I  Cian  say  ait  once 
that  the  cost  would  be  very  slight,  because  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  done  voluntarily. 

1336.  The  committee  are  voluntary  ? — The 
committee  are  voluntary,  and  the  persons  who 
actually  hand  the  money  over  to  the  pensioners 
all  do  it  voluntarily. 

1337.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that :  how  is  the 
money  conveyed  to  the  pensioners  ? — The  money 
is  conveyed  to  the  pensioners  weekly  by  visitors. 
There  iswhatwecall  a  visitor  for  each  pensioner, 
and  it  is  conveyed  weekly  to  the  pensioner  who 
signs  a  receipt  for  the  money  in  a  book  each 
week.    That  is  all  done  voluntarily. 

1338.  The  pension  is  brought  to  the  pen- 
sioner ? — Yes. 

Mr.  H edderwich. 

1339.  AVhat  area  does  yoxir  charity  cover 
geographically,  does  it  cover  more  than  one 
parish  ? — No,  only  the  parish  of  Hampstead. 

1340.  Do  you  consider  that  boards  of  guardians 
would  not  be  as  good  authorities  to  find  out  the 
character  or  qualifications  of  applicants  as  the 
committee  you  have? — I  should  think  so. 

1341.  Or  parish  councils,  do  you  think  they 
would  do  as  well  ? — Well,  I  have  no  experience 
of  parish  councils  myself  at  all. 

1342.  But  you  lay  g*reat  stress  on  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  authority  whatever  it  may  be  ? 
—I  do. 


Mr.  H edderwich- — continued. 

1343.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that,  as  far 
at  all  events  as  Hampstead  is  concerned,  the  5s. 
that  your  charity  gives,  unless  it  be  supplemented 
by  some  private  means,  is  insufficient  to  keep 
the  pensioner  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
certainly. 

1344.  Might  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  less  than  IO5.  would  not  be  a  possible 
means  of  subsistence  outside  the  workhouse? — 
That  is  my  opinion ;  these  people  have  to  pay 
3^.  ()fZ.  or  45.  for  a  room. 

1345.  You  understand  quite  what  I  mean ;  I 
am  asking  your  opinion  if  it  would  be  viseless  to 
give  ai  person  less  than  IO5.  to  maintain  himself, 
imless  he  had  some  other  means  of  subsistence? 
— I  think  so. 

1346.  That  applies  also  to  the  district  over 
which  your  charity  applies  ? — Only  to  that 
district;  I  know  of  no  other. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

1347.  You  remember  the  Camden  Trust 
during  the  whole  period  in  which  this  scheme 
has  been  in  operation — since  1880? — Yes. 

1348.  Do  you  recollect  the  abuses  in  respect 
of  doles  to  which  Sir  Henry  Longley  testified 
before  one  of  the  inquiries  as  to  giving  them 
away  all  round  and  getting  rid  of  them  some- 
how ? — That  used  to  be  so. 

1349.  Did  that  exist  in  Hampstead  ? — I  do 
not  remember  it  in  Hampstead  in  my  time  at  all. 

1350.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  scheme  was 
stai-ted  to  escape  from  those  abuses  ? — No,  this 
scheme  was  started  on  the  amalgamation  of  two 
charities  which  had  been  administered  separately 
before:  the  one  was  called  the  Wells  Charity 
and  the  other  the  Camden  Charity ;  they  were 
amalgamated  and  this  scheme  started. 

1351.  The  object  of  this  5'5.  limit  as  I  under- 
stand is  this — that  having  only  a  limited  sum  at 
your  disposal  you  are  obliged  to  select  those 
persons  who  from  some  source  or  another  can 
bring  something  for  themselves  towards  meeting 
your  pension  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1352.  And  with  regard  to  the  others  you  do 
not  say  whether  they  are  more  or  less  deserving ; 
they  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 
—Yes. 

1353.  Apart  from  that  55.  limit,  you  could  not 
work  your  300/.  to  do  any  practical  good  at  all  ? 
— Not  to  do  so  much  good,  certainly. 

1354.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  you  get  the 
most  good  out  of  your  300/.  by  confijiing  it  to 
those  people  who  from  some  source,  assistance 
pssibly  from  others,  can  bring  55.  to  meet  your 
5s.  ?' — We  think  so,  yes. 

1355.  The  statement  that  you  made  to  my 
honourable  friend  on  the  left,  that  10s.  is  the 
least  on  which  a  person  could  live  in  Hampstead, 
is  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  a  I'oom, 
rent,  in  Hampstead  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  alittle  differ 
in  different  parts  of  Hampstead,  but  I  am  taking 
the  average. 

1356.  There  is  from  3s.  Q>d.  to  4s.  a  week  for 
the  room  ? — Yes. 

1357.  The  living,  I  suppose,  would  be  also 
higher  in  Hampstead  than  in  a  country  district? 
— Very  much  higher. 

1358.  Then  we  must  not  take  the  10s.  limit  as 
applying  to  an  agricultural  district? — I  know 

nothing 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd — continued. 

nothing  of  an  agricultural  district ;  I  speak 
simply  of  Hampstead. 

1359.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
value  of  even  a  small  pittance,  such  as  55.,  or 
even  less,  in  enabling  a  family  to  keep  an  old 
member  of  their  family,  among  themselves 
which  they  could  not  do  if  he  brought  nothing 
to  their  common  fund  ?— We  have  had  some 
such  cases. 

1360.  Sometimes  the  55.,  which  is  found  by 
themselves,  as  I  understand  dwindles  away? — 
Yes. 

1361.  Have  you  ever  met  any  case  in  which, 
in  spite  of  that  extra  55.  being  no  longer  avail- 
able, the  family  have  been  glad  to  keep  some 
old  man  or  old  woman  amongst  themselves  by 
the  aid  of  the  55.  which  you  have  found  ? — 
I  have  known  it  attempted,  old  people  living 
together,  three  of  them,  say,  attempting  it; 
but  that  is  not  a  success  generally. 

1362.  And  possibly  from  the  higher  rent  and 
higher  rate  of  living  in  Hampstead  when  the  5'5. 
is  reached  the  same  considerations  would  not 


Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd — ^eontinued. 

apply  in  Hampstead  as  would  apply,  amongst 
the  poor  in  the  country  ? — Certainly,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1363.  Just  two  questions.  How  are  your 
pensions  paid  ;  weekly  ? — Weekly. 

1364.  For  any  particular  reason  ? — It  is  found 
that  by  paying  it  weekly  the  pensioner  likes  it 
better  than  going  any  length  of  time  like  a 
month  ;  it  suits  him  better  to  have  it  speedily. 

1365.  You  stated  just  now,  in  reply  to  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  that  in  many  cases  the  55.  that 
they  produce  at  the  time  of  the  application  has 
disappeared ;  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
that  55.  occasionally  is  found  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  them  with  a  qualification  ? — I  think 
that  may  be  so  in  some  cases ;  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Leehy. 

1366.  Where  is  the  money  paid ;  at  their 
homes  ? — At  their  homes. 

1367.  Not  at  the  office? — No;  many  are  too 
old,  reallj^,  to  come  to  the  office. 
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Members  Present 


Mr.  Anstrutlier. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 
Mr.  CriTDps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaiirice. 
Sir  For+escue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 


Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Liewellvn. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


The  Right  Honourable  HENRY  CHAPLIN  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Claverhouse  Graham,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1368.  You  are  President  of  tke  Old  Age  State 
Pensions  League.,  and  you  have  also  been  a 
Director  of  the  Manchester  Unity  since  1890, 
and  a  working  Oddfellow  since  1867,  I  believei? 
— That  is  so. 

1369.  You  have  also  been  an  advocate  of  old 
age  state  pensions  for  friendly  societies  for  many 
years;  since  1885? — I  have. 

1370.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  the  Committee 
has  before  it  a  vast  quantity  of  evidence  that  has 
been  taken  on  this  subject  in  thej  cou/rse  oi 
previous  inquiries  into  the  questions  which  are 
referred  to  them,  and  they  desire,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  taking  evidence  on  any  matter 
or  matters  which  have  been  already  dealt  with ; 
but  you  have  a  scheme,  or  a  Bill  of  your  own,  I 
understand,  upon  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  The  first  question  I  wish  to 
ask  is  this  :  Your  scheme  is  limited  to  people  of 
65  years  of  age,  or  over,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1371.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  provide 
people  over  that  age  with  a  pension  of  5^.  a 
week  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  the 
recipients  of  the  pension  are  to  fulfil? — That 
is  so. 

1372.  Now  in  addition  to  being  65  years  of 
age  ther?  are  certain  other  qualifications  which 
are  required  in  order  to  entitle  a  candidate  to 
the  receipt  of  a  pension,  which  I  will  enumerate. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  not  have  an  income 
of  more  than  11.  a  week  from  other  sources,  or 
305.  a  week  in  large  centres  of  population  ? — 
Tha;t  is  so. 

1373.  In  the  second  place  he  must  never  have 
received  poor  relief  except  under  special  circum- 
stances ? — Yes,  only  as  in  case  of  emergency. 

1374.  Thirdly,  he  must  have  been  an  ordinary 
yaying  or  benefit  member  of  a  registered  society  ? 
— Yes,  either  friendly,  trade  union,  or  co-opera- 
tive society,  who  carry  out  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act. 

1375.  Or  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  a 
dissolved  society  of  this  kind,  in  regard  to  which 
he  can  prove  that,  by  reason  of  age  or  other 
circumstances,  he  has  been  unable  to  join 
another  society  ? — That  is  so. 


C  hairman — continued. 

1376.  T  understand  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
your  scheme,  friendly  societies  are  to  include, 
besides  ordinary  friendly  societies,  all  trades 
union  and  co-operative  societies  or  thrift 
associations  with  sickness  benefit? — Who  carry 
out  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

1377.  There  are  various  other  matters  con- 
nected with  your  scheme  which  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  about  later,  but  I  think  those  which  I 
have  enumerated  are  the  principal  conditions 
which,  generally  speaking,  you  hold  should  b© 
necessary  to  qualify  candidates  for  a  pension  ? — 
Yes,  in  a  general  way  that  is  correct. 

1378.  Now,  upon  that  I  want  to  ask  you,  in 
the  first  place,  for  how  long  must  a  candidate 
have  been  a  member  of  any  one  of  these 
societies? — ^^Seeing  that  none  of  the  societies, 
so  far  as  I  know,  accept  a  membership  after 
45  years  of  age,  he  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
a  member  at  least  20  years. 

1379.  So  that,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
conditions  you  lay  down,  he  must  have  been  20 
years  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies  ? — Yes ; 
only  I  ought  to  add  that,  seeing  a  very  large 
number  join  before  they  are  45  and  some- 
times lapse  and  re-join,  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  20  years  should,  of  necessity,  be  continuous. 
The  settlement  of  that  question  should  be 
decided  by  the  pension  committee  of  the 
particular  branch  or  lodge  or  court  or  society  to 
which  he  is  attached. 

1380.  What  is  it  exactly  that  you  leave  to  this 
pension  committee  (which  we  shall  come  to  later 
on) ;  is  it  the  question  whether  the  20  years  shall 
be  continuous,  or  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  to  be  less  than  20  years ;  or  is  20 
years,  whether  continuous  or  not,  to  be  an  abso- 
lute condition? — I  think  20  years  ought  to  be 
the  condition,  but  not  necessarily  continuous 
years  of  membership. 

1381.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  mvist  have  been 
a  member  for  20  years,  but  whether  that  20 
years  is  to  be  continuous  or  not  is  to  be  left  to 
the  pension  committee? — Yes,  to  be  decided 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  brought 
before  them. 

1382.  With 
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Chairman — continued. 

1382.  With  regard  to  the  condition  that  yon 
mentioned,  that  he  must  have  been  an  ordinary 
pajang  of  benefit  member  of  a  registered  society  ; 
would  you'  explain  to  me  exactly  what  that 
means.P — He  must  not  have  been  an  honorary 
member,  othei'wase  you  yourself,  for  instance, 
might  become  a  pensioner  under  the  scheme. 

1383.  He  must  have  been  a  subscribing  mem- 
T)er  ? — He  must  have  been  a  subscribing  member. 

1384.  To  whom  must  the  application  be  made 
for  the  pensions  which  are  given  on  these  con- 
ditions, and  who  conducts  the  inquiries  and 
decides  whether  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  ? — • 
Every  'lodge  and  leveiy  court  of  a  friendly  society, 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  also  every 
co-operative  society  and  every  trade  union,  has 
what  is  called  a  management  committee  attaiched 
io  every  branch,  or  lodge,  or  court.  This  manage- 
ment committee  is  elected  annxially  by  the 
members  of  the  particular  branch,  lodge,  or  court. 
They  do  their  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  cause; 
they  are  not  paid,  nor  do  they  wish  to  be  paid. 
I  think  I  may  say  there  are  at  least  60,000  breth- 
ren of  that  character  at  work  every  day  or  every 
week  throughout  the  year. 

1385.  That  is  the  authority  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication is  made? — Yes. 

1386.  That  same  authority  conducts  the  in- 
quiry and  decides  whether  the  conditions  requi- 
site for  a  pension  are  fulfilled? — Just  so.  The 
same  authority  manages  the  sick  benefits  of  the 
particiilar  lodge,  branch,  or  court;  and  on  the 
same  lines  it  would  conduct  the  investigation  in 
regard  to  any  case  that  may  not  be  reckoned  to 
<cpme  under  the  rules  without  some  inquiry. 

1387.  You  give  pensions  also,  I  understand,  to 
the  widows  of  all  pensioners  ? — would  give  a 
pension  to  every  widow  whose  husband  had 
received  a  pension,  seeing  that  only  one  pension 
under  my  B^ll  can  ever  be  received  by  one 
person.  I  would  give  it  for  a  double  reason : 
that  it  would,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
enable  the  widow  to  maintain  herself  with  what 
she  might  secure  in  addition,  outside  the  poor 
rate,  and  thus  not  become  a  pauper  in  her  old 
age ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
to  avoid  the  result  that,  after  having  been  mar- 
ried to  a  member,  and  being  herself,  perhaps,  as 
well,  a  most  worthy  woman,  she  should,  through 
the  death  of  her  husband,  be  reduced  to  what  we 
should  call  this  degrading  position. 

1388.  I  do'  not  want  to  go  into  the  moral 
point,  because  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been 
given  on  that  before  other  Committees? — I 
understood  you  to  ask  me  for  my  reasons. 

1389.  ISTo,  I  asked  for  the  fact  whether  you 
gave  pensions  to  widows  ;  I  understand  that  you 
do,  and  you  have  been  good  enough  to  favour  us 
with  your  reasons  for  giving  them  as  well? — 
Quite  so. 

1390.  So  far,  no  one  would  be  eligible  for  a 
pension  except  people  who  have  subscribed  to  a 
friendly  society  within  the  meaning  of  your 
scheme,  that  is  to  say,  to  one  of  these  associa- 
tions?— Quite  so. 

1391.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I  understand 
you  propose  to  admit  necessitous  women  who 
bave  lived  honest,  industrial,  and  thrifty  lives, 
and  who  have  been  unable  to  belong  to  a  friendly 
society  because  of  none  existing  ?— Because  the 
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Government  of  the  country  has  never  done  its 
duty  to  the  old  women  of  the  country. 

1392.  I  did  not  ask  the  reason  why  it  is,  hwt 
is  it  so  ? — It  is  so. 

1393.  You  propose,  I  understand,  to  admit 
necessitous  women  who  have  led  honest,  de- 
serving lives  ? — Yes. 

1394.  A  similar  provision,  as  I  understand,  is 
also  to  apply  to  men  ? — To  the  few  that  we  may 
find. 

1395.  You  think  there  would  be  very  few  ? — 
Yes. 

1396.  That  is  to  say,  people  who  had  not 
belonged  to  friendly  societies  ? — Yes,  and  who 
are  of  65  years  of  age. 

1397.  With  regard  to  there  being  very  few  of 
such  men,  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are  no 
friendly  societies,  or  very  few,  in  Ireland  ? — You 
know  the  reason  why. 

1398.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  the 
fact  ? — IJnfortnnately,  it  is  the  fact. 

1399.  Therefore  it  is  not  quite  accurate,  I 
suppose  to  say  that  the  cases  of  men  who  had 
been  unable  to  join  a  friendly  society  would  be 
very  few;  it  would  include  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  over  65  in  Ireland  ? — It  must,  if  you 
take  the  United  Kingdom. 

1400.  In  the  case  of  these  two  last-mentioned 
classes,  is  the  same  management  committee  to 
be  the  authority  to  decide? — ^Yes. 

1401.  Then  the  management  committee  de- 
cides with  regard  to  all  the  applicants  for  pen- 
sions of  whatever  class,  as  to  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  pension,  or  not? — Yes. 

1402.  How  would  the  pension  committee  be 
composed,  and  what  woiild  be  the  area  of  their 
inqxiiry  ? — The  pension  committee  would  be 
composed,  I  take  it,  as  it  is  now,  of  members  of 
the  particular  branch,  court,  or  lodge. 

1403.  What  would  be  the  area  of  their 
inquiry  ? — That  particular  branch,  court,  or 
lodge;  or  if  a  district  committee,  that  district. 
Whether  the  condition  under  which  I  have  also 
included  that  women  should  be  taken  in,  and 
that  men  over  (i5  of  the  class  I  have  described 
should  be  taken  in, — whether  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  management  committee  should 
be  extended  to  include,  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose alone,  any  outsiders,  such  as,  to>  wit,  the 
vicar  of  a  parish,  a  minister,  a  guardian,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  district  council,  a  member  of  the 
parish  council,  or  not,  would  be  a  question  of 
detail  which  would  have  to  be  considered;  but, 
as  that  is  a  new  departure,  I  could  not  myself 
settle  it  on  a  moment's  consideration. 

1404.  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  follow  you ; 
are  you  contemplating  now  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  committee  of  management 
might  be  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  such 
people  as  vou  have  referred  to? — I  think  that 
the  committee  of  management  themselves  might 
desire  it ;  that  is  all. 

1405.  That  is  to  say,  to  include  people  of  the 
kind  you  mention  on  the  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

1406.  You  have  no  proposition  to  make  of 
your  own  in  regard  to  that? — I  have  no  pro- 
position ;  I  have  only  the  result  of  consultation 
with  those  with  whom  I  am  acting,  and,  in 
many  instances  where  this  idea  has  been  brought 
up  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 

would 
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\A'ould  strengthen  the  committee,  and  that  there 
woukl  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
branch,  lodge,  district,  or  court,  to  include  these 
outsiders,  as  I  may  call  them,  in  a  very  respectful 
way,  for  this  particular  work. 

1407.  Would  the  committee  of  management, 
constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  be  fully  possessed 
with  local  knowledge'  of  the  circumstances  of 
all  the  different  applicants  ? — Most  fully. 

1408.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  p^ensioners  .who  would  probably  apply 
for  pensions  ixnder  your  scheme,  and  obtain 
them,  or  of  the  cost  of  the  pensions  ? — I  have. 

1409.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  numbers? 
— Of  course  we  have  no  data  to  commence  with 
except  the  data  of  three  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  societies.  In  my  own  particular 
society  (the  Manchester  Unity),  we  own  to-day 
over  65  years  of  age,  30,000  brethren ;  and  I 
take  it  that,  so  far  as  we  know  the  data,  the 
Foresters  will  own  about  the  saane,  they  being 
based  very  much  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
having  the  same  number  of  members. 

Si]'  Fortc:iciie  Flamiery. 

1410.  Is  that  males  alone? — I  am  speaking  of 
males  alone. 

Chairman. 

1411.  Do  I  undersand  you  to  say  that  you 
calculate  that  the  Manchester  Unity  have  over 
30,000  males  over  65  years  of  age  ? — That  is  the 
report  given  to  us  last  year. 

1412.  What  would  the  Foresters  be:  about 
the  same? — About  the  same;  and  then  I  take 
it  that,  remembering  the  total  number  of  other 
societies,  and  following  the  same  data  (which 
unfortunately  they  do  not  possess),  we  may 
reckon  that  we  shovild,  as  a  commencement,  call 
upon  the  Government  to  give  to  120,000  men 
over  05  years  of  age  a  pension  of  13/.  a  year. 

1413.  You  mean  120,000  altogether  ?— Yes, 
that  is  the  total  of  men.  In  addition  to  that, 
including  the  women,  I  anticipate  that  we 
should  at  least  require  to  add  another  50,000 
for  them;  hni,  of  course,  that  is  mere  opinion, 
because  we  have  no  data  tc  go  upon  at  all. 

1414.  Are  not  the  women  over  65  quite  as 
numerous,  or  more  numerous,  than  the  men  ? — 
They  are  not  so  dependent  as  a  man  at  65 ; 
a  large  number  of  women  at  65  are  well  to  do — 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  case 
of  men. 

1415.  Is  that  so?— Yes. 

1416.  On  what  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? — 
I  found  it  on  the  general  census  of  the  country 
of  1891. 

1417.  That  women  over  65  as  a  rule  are  better 
provided  for  than  men  ? — That  among  old 
women,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  larger  number  who 
are  well-to-do — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  old  women  are  better  provided  for, 
but  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  old 
women  who  are  better  off. 

1418.  In  the  sense  that  they  have  been  able 
to  provide  for  themselves? — And  in  the  sense 
that  money  has  been  left  to  them,  which  very 
often  is  not  left  to  men. 

1419.  Have  you  any  information  to  support 
that  view  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  any 
other  data  for  that  answer,  than  that  it  is  simply 
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the  conclusion  one  comes  to  from  what  one  sees 
and  hears  and  reads. 

1420.  As  a  rule,  women  have  lower  wages  than 
men,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true ; 
I  am  not  speaking  only  of  poor  women. 

1421.  But  this  scheme  applies  only  to  poor- 
women  ? — I  was  talking  of  the  total  number  of 
women,  not  of  poor  women. 

1422.  We  are  speaking  of  persons  who  would 
be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  your  pension 
scheme.  One  condition  is  that  they  must  be- 
poor,  in  this  sense,  that  their  income  is  to  be 
limited  to  1/.  a  week? — Yes;  I  should  say  you 
must  add  40,000  or  50,000  for  the  women. 

1423.  Then  as  regards  the  particular  people 
we  are  talking  about,  what  you  have  just  said 
about  women  would  not  hold  good  ? — No,  I  was 
speaking  of  the  total  body  of  women. 

1424.  Then,  so  far  as  this  scheme  is  concerned, 
your  observation  was  beside  the  mark? — It  was 
not  intended  to  affect  the  last  answer  I  gave. 

Mr.  Leclcy. 

1425'.  You  still  put  it  at  40,000  or  50,000,  I 
understand  ?— Yes,  40.000  to  50,00"0. 

Chairman. 

1426.  Applying  the  calculation  to  women  who' 
would  be  eligible  for  these  ,pensions  I  suppose 
you  would  have  to  add  a  greatdeal  to  that  50,000  ; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  women  of  the  age  of  65' 
are  more  numerous  than  men  ? — It  may  be  so. 

1427.  Then  we  ought  to  calculate  at  least 
upon  as  many  females  as  males  being  eligible 
under  your  scheme.^ — Do  you  mean  120,000 

1428.  Yes  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of 
course. 

1429.  Is  it  your  opinion  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1430.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  less  numer- 
ous, for  pension  purposes,  than  the  men.  I 
have  a  calculation  here,  dated  the  28th  Novem- 
ber 1896,  which  will  be  foiind  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee,  in  which 
there  is  a  table  as  regards  the  number  of  males 
and  females.  The  total  population  of  males  is 
put  as  15  millions,  and  of  females  it  is  put  as 
16  millions.  At  60  years  of  age,  and  upwards, 
the  population  of  males  is  1,042,000  and  odd,, 
and  of  females  it  is  1,279,000  and  odd.  At  65 
years  of  age,  and  upwards,  the  number  of  males 
is  656,000  and  odd,  and  of  females  829,000  and 
odd ;  having  that  statement  before  you  would 
that  modify  your  opinion  at  all  ? — I  am  still  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a  large  number  of  women 
are  provided  for  in  several  ways  m  which  men 
at  65  are  not;  but,  of  course,  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  against  figures  of  that  kind,  and  if  we  are 
to  multiply  120,000  by  2,  that  would  be  240,000, 
and  I  will  take  it  at  that,  if  you  like,  although 
I  should  not  put  it  so  high,  so  far  as  my  own 
judgment  is  concerned. 

1431.  I  gather  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  women  over  05  years  of  age 
who  would  be  in  poor  circumstances,  and  who 
would  be  eligible  for  your  pensions,  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  number  of  men? — I 
am  disposed  still  to  stick  to  that  opinion. 

1432.  You  have  no  particular  argument  or 
reason  to  adduce  in  support  of  that  belief? — I 
am  bound  to  say  I  have  not,  except  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  matter. 

1433.  As 
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1433.  As  I  understand  under  your  sclienie,  in 
addition  to  the  peopile  who  belong  to  friendly 
societies  there  are  two  classes  of  women,  and  of 
men,  who  have  been  unable  to  belong  to  friendly 
societies,  who  are  also  to  be  admitted  to  pensions. 
I  understand  that,  as  a  rule,  the  number  of 
women  belonging  to  friendly  societies,  who  are 
^admitted  to  friendly  societies,  is  comparatively 
small,  is  it  not? — It  is  so,  but  that  is  not  their 
fault. 

1434.  The  fact  is  so  ? — It  is  so ;  female  lodges 
have  only  been  lately  established  by  friendly 
societies  at  all,  and  many  of  the  sick  clubs  to 
which  women  have  been  attached  in  years  past, 
have  collapsed. 

1435.  As  you  have  already  stated,  it  is  also 
the  fact  that  in  Ireland  friendly  societies  are 
very  few,  very  few  oi  the  old  population  in 
Ireland  would  be  members  of  friendly  societies  ? 
— I  fear  that  is  so. 

1436.  Now  there  are  about  two  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  65  years  of 
ag'e ;  what  proportion  of  the  whole  of  those  do 
you  suppose  would  become  pensioners  under 
yovir  scheme? — I  think  I  have  already  answered 
that  question,  have  I  not? 

1437.  No,  because  you  only  referred  to  people 
in  friendly  societies  ? — I  believe  that  there  are 
1,800,000  people  over  65  years  of  age,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  many  of  those  would 
become  pensioners.  You  are  speaking  of  a  uni- 
versal pension  scheme,  I  take  it. 

1438.  No;  I  am  asking  a  simple  question. 
I  ask :  How  many  of  these  two  millions  do  you 
consider  under  your  scheme  would  become 
eligible  for  pensions  ?— Those  I  have  named 
already. 

1439.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  those  whom 
you  have  named  already  are  limited  entirely  to 
people  who  belong  to  these  societies? — And 
those  are  the  only  ones  we  propose  to  admit 
under  the  scheme  I  am  putting  before  you. 

1440.  But  you  have  already  told  us  very  dis- 
tinctly that  imder  certain  circumstances  you 
propose  to  admit  women  and  men  to  the  receipt 
of  your  pensions  who  do  not  belong  to  friendly 
societies  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  follow  you. 

1441.  Then  there  must  be  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  numbers  who  belong  to  friendly 
societies  who  will  become  eligible  for  these  pen- 
sions. Having  pointed  out  to  you  the  fact  that 
very  few  women  belong  to  friendly  societies,  and 
that  very  few  men  in  the  population  of  Ireland 
belong  to  friendly  societies,  upon  those  facts  I 
ask,  have  you  considered  how  many  people  alto- 
gether would  pTobably  become  eligible  under 
your  scheme  ? — I  should  say  about  200,000. 

1442.  Taking  the  number  of  women  as  120,000, 
which  is  the  number  of  males  which  you  esti- 
mated would  receive  pensions  under  your 
scheme,  that  alone  would  make  240,000;  how- 
ever, you  do  not  anticipate  that  the  number  to 
receive  pensions  under  your  scheme  would  be 
jnore  than  200,000?  -I  think  not. 

1443.  Of  course  there  is  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  people  than  that  who  are  poor  and 
necessitous,  and  probably  deserving ;  those  would 
be  excluded  then  altogether  from  any  benefit 
iinder  your  scheme  ? — We  take  it,  of  course,  that 
.this  pension  scheme  for  these  particular  people, 
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especially  the  members  of  friendly  societies,  is 
what  I  may  call  a  reward  for  seiwice  to  the 
nation.  They  save  the  poor  rate  of  this  country 
six  millions  a  year;  and  I  think  that  is  a  great 
service,  besides  the  good  they  do  in  other  ways. 

1444.  Now  I  will  turn  to  another  point,  if  you 
please.  One  of  the  conditions  is,  the  applicant 
must  not  have  an  income  of  over  52/.  a  year; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not? — That  is  so.  That  means  a 
clear  income;  wages  are  intermittent,  as  you 
know,  with  wage  people. 

1445.  So  that  while  a  man  with  51/.  a  year 
could  have  a,  pension  and  would  be  entitled  to 
it,  a  man  with  53/.  a  year  would  be  disqualified  ? 
— That  is  the  same  story  with  all  pensions. 

1446.  I  am  not  aware  to  what  pensions  you 
allude ;  it  is  not  the  same  certainly  with  regard 
to  all  the  pensions  as  to  which  we  have  made 
some  inquiries  in  this  Committee.  But  apart 
from  that  altogether,  how  do  you  justify  that 
distinction  ? — You  must  make  a  distinction 
somewhere,  and  I  made  the  distinction  upon 
what  I  call  a  living  wage. 

1447.  Then  you  are  quite  prepared  to  accept 
what  appears  to  a  good  many  people  to  be  a 
great  anomaly,  namely,  that  a  man  in  receipt  of 
53/.  a  year  should  be  totally  disqualified  from 
receiving  a  pension,  while  a  man  having  5'1/.  a 
years  is  to  be  entitled  to  it  ? — I  am  afraid  hard 
lines  in  Acts  of  Parliament  must  always  occur. 
To  begin  with,  I  do  not  think  there  Avould  be 
very  many  who  would  be  g'etting  52/.  a  year  at 
65,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  wage-earning 
people  goes.  I  mean  a  clear  income  of  52/.  in 
the  year. 

1448.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  prepared  for 
the  fact  that  people  with  over  52/.  a  year,  say 
with  53/.  a  year,  would  be  very  liable  to  make 
complaint  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  ? — We  must 
wait  and  see  as  we  dc  in  all  new  schemes. 

1449.  Does  this  condition  as  to  the  income  of 
52/.  a  year  apply  also  tO'  the  other  class  whom 
you  propose  to  include — women  of  deserving 
lives  ? — Yes. 

1450.  Have  you  no  apprehension  that  a  limit 
of  that  kind  of  52/.  a  year  would  be  a  great  in- 
ducement to  people  to  reduce  their  incomes  ? — 
By  one  pound,  do  you  mean? 

1451.  Supposing  persons  have  53/.  or  60/.  a 
year,  would  not  this  condition  be  a  great  in- 
ducement to  them  to  reduce  their  income,  either 
by  giving  it  away  to  their  children  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  give  them  that  character  at  all,  for  the 
stamp  of  people  I  am  speaking  for  are  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  character,  entirely. 

1452.  But  human  nature  is  human  nature  all 
the  world  over.  You  have  no  apprehension 
whatever  upon  that  point? — Not  the  slightest. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  just  the  opposite  will 
prevail.  If  I  thought  otherwise  I  would  not  sit 
here  and  advocate  their  cause  five  minutes. 

1453.  You  have  no  apprehension  that  the 
temptation  to  receive  a  pension  would  induce 
any  of  these  numerous  applicants  either  to  re- 
duce their  income,  which  they  might  think 
quite  legitimate,  by  giving  it  to  their  children, 
or  by  making  any  misrepTesentaition  whatever  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  income  ? — I  do  not. 
Because  I  know  the  work  they  do  for  nothing, 

and 
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and  the  labour  they  undertake  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  will  not 
occur. 

1454.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  a  person  in  this 
position  would  also  be  included  as  eligible,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  possible,  supposing  a  man 
with  a  fixed  income  of  dQI.  a  year,  we  will  say, 
from  some  source  from  which  he  receives  a 
certain  income,  fulfils  also  the  condition  of  be- 
longing to  a  friendly  society,  but  that  he  never 
does  any  work,  and  never  has  done  any  work, 
would  he  be  entitled  to  a  pension  ? — Certainly. 

1455.  With  regard  to  the  decisions  of  your 
Committee  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  from  your 
Committee,  I  understand  ? — ^Yes. 

145'6.  But  only  to  authorities  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  society? — The  same  class  of 
authorities  which  exists  in  these  societies,  from 
the  ordinary  branch,  or  court,  or  lodge,  extend- 
ing through  a  district  combining  many  lodges, 
and  then  extending  to  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a 
member  as  a  director,  what  we  call  the  final  court 
of  appeal,  who  are  permitted  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  to  settle  Appeals.  So  that  there 
would  be  three  courts  open  to  the  applicant  for 
a  piension,  and  those  three  courts  are  to  my 
mind  most  equitable,  and  very  much  to  be 
admired.  The  duties  are  undertaken  by  dis- 
interested people  in  every  section,  who  have 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  general  cause  in 
their  mind,  and  who  in  the  decisions  they  give 
are  entirely  independent. 

1457.  But  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
society  ? — Yes,  except  so  far  as  regards  that  hint 
I  threw  out  before,  that  they  may  feel  that  they 
would  like  to  be  strengthened,  at  any  rate  in  the 
first  court  (that  is,  the  Branch  Pensions  Com- 
mittee) by  having  outsiders  of  the  character  I 
have  named ;  that  at  present  is  a  court  which 
does  not  exist. 

1458.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  manage- 
ment committee  ? — Yes. 

1459.  But  from  the  management  committee, 
if  the  applicants  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
I  vmdersand  there  is  an  appeal  ? — There  is  to 
the  district. 

1460.  That  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  authori- 
ties who  are  connected  with  the  society? — Yes. 
The  same  observation  would  apply  with  regard 
to  strengthening  that  district  committee,  but  it 
would  not  apply  with  regard  to  the  final  court 
of  appeal  of  the  directorate. 

1461.  By  those  means,  as  I  observe  you  say  in 
the  memorandum  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with,  you  avoid  all  control 
and  interference  except  by  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  society? — That 
is  so. 

1462.  It  is  part,  of  your  scheme,  is  it  not,  that 
the  Treasury  is  to  find  all  the  money? — It  is,  as 
it  finds  other  pensions. 

1463.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury,  as  I 
tmderstand,  is  to  have  no  voice  and  no  say  at  all 
as  to  who  ought  or  who  ought  not  to  receive  a 
pension  ? — Certainly  not ;  they  will  accept  the 
decision  of  the  management  committee,  or  the 
decision  of  the  final  committee,  if  an  appeal  is 
made. 

1464.  The  money  for  these  pensions  is  to  be 
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paiid,  I  think,  direct  by  the  Treajsury  to  what 
you  call  the  chief  secretary? — Yes. 

1465.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  chief' 
secretary,  the  secretary  of  the  main  branch  ? — I 
mean  by  the  chief  secretary  in  that  particular- 
connection,  the  secretary  of  the  whole  order,  or 
the  whole  society. 

1466.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  the  chief 
secretairy  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  or  of  the 
Foresters'  Society,  or  of  the  Oddfellows  ? — Quite 
so. 

1467.  All  the  money  from  the  Treasu.ry  is  to- 
be  paid  direct  for  these  pensions  to  the  chief 
secretarjr  ? — Yes ;  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to- 
refer  to  what  I  say  about  the  chief  secretary  in. 
the  somewhat  elaborate  paper  I  sent  you. 

1468.  I  think  I  will  bring  that  out  in  a  more 
convenient  form  presently? — If  you  please. 

1469.  I  understand  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
amount  of  pensions,  each  half  year,  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  chief  secretary,  who  is  to  keep  what  is 
called  a  pension  ledger? — That  is  so. 

1470.  Then  that  pension  ledger  has  to  be  sent 
to  the  Treasury,  who  are  to  see  that  the  pensions 
are  properly  vouched  for  ? — Yes. 

1471.  If  any  mistake  occurs,  then  the- 
Treasury  are  to  send  back  word  to  the  chief 
secretary? — Quite  so. 

1472.  What  is  to  happen  then  ? — The  Grovern- 
ment  shall  have  the  power  of  sending  an  officer 
either  to  examine  the  books,  or  to  ask  for  a  call 
of  the  books.  We  do  not  car©  what  officer  is 
appointed  as  long  as  he  is  not  a  Poor  Law  officer ; 
because  our  people  have  a  very  great  objection 
to  the  Poor  Law,  in  all  its  forms,  and  they  show 
it  by  going  through  any  amount  of  sacrifice 
rather  than  ever  receive  Poor  Law  relief ;  there- 
fore, they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poor  law ;  but  it  might  be  an  officer  of  the  Excise, 
or  of  the  Post  Office,  or  any  other  Government 
officer  you  like  to  appoint. 

1473.  I  understand  there  are  7,000  societies 
registered,  and  some  15,000  branches ;  is  that 
so  ? — -I  do  not  quite  follow  as  to  the  7,000' 
registered  societies;  if  you  mean  7,000  siocieties 
registered  under  the  Act,  I  should  say  many 
more.    I  should  say  double  the  number,  at  least. 

1474.  The  members  of  those  would  all  be 
eligible  for  pensions,  would  they  not? — Yes,  so 
long  as  the-v^  carried  out  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act. 

1475.  If  yo'Urschemeanswered,  you  anticipate, 
I  apprehend,  that  there  would  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies ; 
that  would  probably  be  one  result,  I  apprehend. 

1476.  Then  the  number  of  recipients  of  pen- 
sions would  in  the  course  of,  at  all  events,  a  very 
few  years,  be  something  veiy  great  indeed  ? — 
It  would. 

1477.  In  the  case  of  all  these  numberless- 
recipients  ? — Not  quite  "numberless." 

1478.  In  the  case  of  all  these,  we  will  say,  very 
numerous  recipients,  what  is  to  be  the  safeguard 
of  the  Treasury  ? — The  safeguard  of  the  Treasury, 
to  commence  with,  would  be  that  the  poor  rate 
of  this  countiy  would  be  at  once  reduced. 

1479.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  poor  rate,  but 
I  mean  what  is  to  be  the  safeguard  of  the 
Treasury  against  being  called  upon  to  pay  more 
than  they  properly  ought  to  pay  towards  these 
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pensions  ? — Do  yon  mean  paying  more  than 
their  proportion  ? 

1480.  I  mean  paying  more  than  they  ought  to 
pay ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  pensions  which  would  not  be 
justitied  ? — I  cannot  agree  with  you. 

1481.  I  am  asking  how  is  the  Treasury  to 
protect  itself  in  the  case  of  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pensions.  The  society,  of  course, 
ivS  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  they  are  to  send  tO'  the  secretary  a 
pension  ledger  containing  the  whole  of  these 
pensions  ? — Yes. 

1482.  The  Treasury  have  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  all  these  pensions  are  properly  earned  ;  how 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  it? — Yery  simply, 
indeed,  if  I  may  say  so. 

1483.  That  is  whast  I  want  you  to  explain  ? — 
The  list  goes  up  year  by  year ;  the  list,  of  course, 
would  be  an  increasing  list  (I  hope  it  would) 
year  by  year,  but  the  old  list  would  still  continue 
for  several  years,  and  every  alteration  that  would 
be  made  would  appear  as  an  alteration  in  the 
tabulation  from  year  to  year,  or  rather  from 
half-year  to  half-year.  In  looking  over  that 
ledger,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  see 
what  changes  had  taken  place,  because,  I  take 
it,  the  method  of  rotation  numbers  would  be 
used  in  this  matter,  as  is  used  in  a  very  large 
number  of  big  ledgers,  and  the  rotation  number 
being  thrown  out  would  at  once  show  why  and 
wherefore  such  and  such  a  pension  had  lapsed, 
either  that  the  pensioner  had  died,  or  that 
something  had  occurred  by  which  the  pension 
had  lapsed.  That  would  be  repor'ted  by  the 
chief  secretary,  as  sent  to  him  from  the  particular 
secretary  of  the  particular  branch.  The  new 
rotation  nvimbers  would  go  in,  and  an  explana- 
tion would  be  given  as  to  how  and  why  those 
pensions  were  now  to  be  put  upon  the  list. 
There  is  no  difficulty  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  keeping  that  book,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand that  to  be  your  question. 

1484.  The  money,  I  vinderstand,  is  to  be  paid 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the 
society  ? — -Yes. 

1485.  Then  it  is  to  be  paid  by  the  chief 
secretary  again  to  the  secretaries  of  all  the 
different  lodges  and  branches  ? — Sent  as  a  cheque 
to  the  particular  treasurer  of  each  particular 
branch. 

1486.  Is  the  chief  secretary  of  the  isociety  to 
examine  into  all  the  accounts,  and  verify  the 
vouchers  for  them,  before  he  pays  it  ? — No. 

1487.  Then  all  that  the  Treasury  has  to 
depend  upon  is  the  reports  or  the  statements  of 
the  secretaries  of  these  very  numerous  branch 
societies ;  is  that  so  ? — Not  quite,  because  the 
Treasury  can  look  back  from  year  to  year,  to  see 
what  occurred  with  regard  to  any  particular 
number  in  any  previous  year. 

1488.  But  I  apprehend  the  Treasury,  before 
paying  over  many  millions  of  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers,  would  have  at  least,  to 
have  some  guarantee  that  it  had  been  properly 
earned? — When  you  speak  of  many  millions, 
they  of  course  do  not  exist,  and  will  not  exist, 
for  very  many  years ;  but  whatever  they  paid 
over,  I  take  it  you  would  consider,  they  should 
have  something  like  vouchers  as  a  security  that 
that  money  was  well  laid  out.    It  has  g«one 
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through  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in  rather 
a  detailed  way)  three  sets  of  hands  to  begin  with.. 
First  of  all,  the  committee  of  the  lodge  or  court 
must  accept  it.  It  then  goes  to  the  district 
committe'e,  and  it  must  be  accepted  and  aidded 
to  the  tabvilation  which  they  make  of  all  the- 
lodges  and  branches  in  each  particular  district.. 
It  then  passes  on  from  the  district  to  the  chief 
secretary.  If  any  doubt  arises  in  the  meantime 
an  investigation  takes  place.  Three  investigations 
also  can  take  place  before  the  thing  is  finally 
settled,  the  third  being  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  particular  society.  After  that,  I  take  it> 
such  three  checks  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
Treasury  in  paying  the  money  unless,  in  looking 
over  that  pension  ledger  (the  big  ledger,  as  we 
may  call  it),  they  discover  by  the  rotation  number 
that  there  is  something  amiss  in  any  particular 
case,  and  that  has  missed  the  other  three  checks.. 

1489.  But  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  all  these  three  different  authorities  who 
you  consider  would  be  a  check  upon  the  ex- 
penditure, are  directly  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion and  the  success  of  these  societies,  and 
that  success,  you  told  us,  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  the  greater  number  of  pensions  that  were 
given  ? — But,  of  course,  I  am  bound  to  say,  the 
conditions  of  granting  pensions  are  so  clear,, 
that  there  can  be  nothing  like  what  I  may  call 
preference,  or  favouritism,  or  a  desire  to  put  a 
member  from  being  a  sick  member  on  to  the 
pension  list;  that  cannot  occur.  First  of  all 
they  must  be  65  years  of  age,  and  secondly,  they 
must  be  paying  loyal  members  of  the  society. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  like  favouritism,  or 
what  you  may  call  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  sick 
liability,  and  responsibility,  as  there  would  be  in 
some  pension  schemes  I  might  name;  there  is 
no  risk  whatever  of  that  in  this  scheme. 

1490.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  own  mind 
that  the  interests  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  tax- 
payers, would  be  properly  safeguarded  under  the 
scheme  you  propose? — I  cannot  see  how  they 
could  be  anything  else.  They  are  all  taxpayeirs 
themselves,  who  would  be  seeing  to  this,  and  I 
cannot  be  too  pronounced  in  saying  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  attempt  to  add  people  to 
the  pension  list ;  indeed,  they  could  not  do  it. 

1491.  Are  the  secretaries  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent societies,  in  your  judgment,  thoroughly 
reliable? — That  is  a  wide  question,  but  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  "reliable," 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so. 

1492.  Under  your  scheme  they  have  to  send 
in  statements  with  regard  to  the  pensions  that 
have  been  given,  and  the  amounts,  and,  I 
suppose,  the  characters  of  the  recipients  ? — They 
cannot  get  wrong,  because  they  copy  it  from 
their  own  lodge  book  ;  everybody  knows  the  age 
of  every  man  in  his  lodge,  or  in  his  court ;  it  is 
entered  when  he  enters,  and  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  pence  book  year  by  year. 

1493.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
chief  secretaries  of  the  larger  orders  are  to  make 
no  inquiries  into  the  tabulated  accounts  that  are 
submitted  to  them ;  it  is  left  to  he  Treasury  to 
inquire,  and  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  how  far 
all  these  accounts  and  statements  and  vouchers 
are  correct;  is  that  so? — Quite  so. 

1494.  Have  you  ever  had  instances,  or  ever 
^  known 
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tnown  instances  in  which  secretaries  of  some  of 
these  smaller  branches  have  been  incorrect  in 
their  accounts  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have,  but 
Ihis  is  not  a  question  of  accounts. 

1495.  In  their  statements,  I  will  say? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  so  in  their  ordinary  state- 
ments ;  I  mean  the  copy  of  their  book. 

149G.  Do  you  say  there  has  never  been  reason 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  secretaries  of 
any  of  these  smaller  branches  ? — You  are  putting 
me  in  rather  an  awkward  position  when  you  ask 
me  to  answer  that  question,  because  of  course 
this  is  a  public  inqiiiry ;  and  if  you  ask  me  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  whether  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  none  of  them  have  ever  taken 
money  that  belonged  to  other  people,  or,  from 
ignorance,  have  made  wrong  returns  to  the 
registrar,  of  course  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they 
iave. 

Mr.  HcdderwicTc. 

1497.  Are  not  prosecutions  for  embezzlement 
frequent  against  treasurers  and  secretaries  of 
small  building  societies,  for  instance? — Cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  here  to  justify  or  defend  those. 

Chairman. 

1498.  But,  as  I  understand,  your  scheme 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  Treasuiy  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
be  it  greater,  or  be  it  less,  for  the  purpose  of 
these  pensions ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  safe- 
guards for  the  Treasury  proposed  by  your  scheme 
are  totally  insufficient ;  I  was  trjdng  to  ascertain 
whether  you  could  say  anj'thing  in  reply  to  my 
questions,  to  relieve  my  apprehension  that  they 
would  be  insufficieut;  however,  I  gather  you 
h.ave  nothing  further  to  say  on  that  point  ? — Of 
course  my  opinion  is  entirely  opposed  to  yours 
in  that  respect.  It  seems  to  me  they  could  not 
very  well  be  anyihing  but  sufficient,  seeing  that 
it  practically  is  simply  a  question  of  total 
account ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  a  man 
has  in  hand,  as  in  the  case  put  to  me  by  the 
bonourable  Member  just  now ;  that  is  another 
matter  altogether.  There  is  no  money  in  hand 
in  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1499.  Why  not? — How  can  there  be?  It  is 
a  tabulation. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

1500.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to 
the  disqualifications  under  the  scheme,  of  which 
you  have  given  an  outline  in  your  evidence,  do 
you  contemplate  any  disqualification  by  reason 
of  conviction  for  an  offence,  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine  ? — Before  I  answer  that  question 
may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the 
statement  I  have  given  you,  and  which  is  in 
print,  will  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Eeport  of  this  Committee  ? 

Chairman. 

1501.  That  is  a  matter  purely  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider? — May  I  ask,  also,  that  the 
Bill  I  have  prepared,  of  which  I  have  a  printed 
copy  here,  should  also  be  added  to  the 
Appendix  ? 
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1502.  If  you  will  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
the  Committee  will  consider  that  point? — J  will 
do  so  {handing  in  the  same).  Xow  I  will  answer 
the  honourable  Member's  question.  One  reason 
why  I  asked  that  question  of  the  Chairman,  be- 
fore answering  your  question,  was  because  the 
Bill  has  many  more  points  than  the  Chairman, 
very  naturally,  had  time  to  go  through  in  his 
examination  of  me.  There  are  penalties  attached, 
and  this  I  think  will  answer  the  question  now 
put  to  me. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

1503.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  you 
contemplated  under  the  scheme,  of  which  you 
have  given  an  outline,  any  disqualification  by 
reason  of  conviction  for  an  oifence  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  impirisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  ? — I  will  read  you 
what  the  Bill  says  :  "  (37.)  Every  person  is  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  with  or  without  hard  labour :  (a)  If  by 
means  of  any  wilfully  false  statement  of  or  re- 
presentation, he,  or  she,  obtains,  or  attempts  to 
obtain,  a  pension  certificate,  not  being  justly 
entitled  thereto  ;  {b)  if  by  means  of  personation, 
or  any  other  fraudulent  device  whatsoever,  he, 
or  she,  obtains,  or  attempts  to  obtain,  payment 
of  any  instalment  of  pension.  (38.)  In  the 
case  of  any  conviction  hereof,  the  court, 
in  addition  to  imposing  the  punishment 
thereby  prescribed,  shall  also,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  by  order  (a)  cancel 
any  pension  certificate  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  wrongfully  obtained,  or  (b)  reduce  to  its 
proper  amount  any  pension  that  has  been  proved 
to  be  larger  than  the  pensioner  was  entitled  to 
receive.  (39.)  If  any  pensioner  is  convicted  of 
drunken  disorderly  conduct,  or  of  any  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment,  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  then  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalty  or  punishment  imposed,  the  convicting 
court  may,  by  order,  forfeit  not  less  than  one 
or  more  than  three  months'  instalments  of 
pension,  falling  due  next  after  the  date  of  such 
conviction.  (40.)  If  any  pensioner  is  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  12  months  or  upwards  in 
respect  of  any  oifetice  dishonouring  him  in  the 
public  estimation,  the  convicting  court  shall 
have  power  to  cancel  or  otherwise  deal  with  the 
pension  certificate,  and  in  any  case  where  any 
pension  certificate  is  cancelled  by  order  of  a 
court,  the  pension  shall  be  deemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely forfeited." 

1504.  'That  is  as  to  cancellation;  my  question 
referred  to  disqualification  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  application  is  made.  Can  you  answer 
that  question,  whether  that  is  :to  be  a  disquialifi- 
cation  under  your  scheme,  or  not? — I  am  not 
quit©  sure  I  understand  your  question  ;  I  thought 
it  was  on  the  lines  of  the  provisions  I  have 
read. 

Chairman. 

1505'.  Your  answer  referred  to  the  cancellation 
of  the  pension ;  the  honourable  Member's  ques- 
tion is  A^'hether  the  circumstances  he  points  out 
are  to  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for 
receiving  a  pension  at  all  ? — I  understand. 

1506.  In 
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Sir  Forteseue  Flanlnery. 

1506.  In  other  words,  the  question  is,  if  a  man 
has  been  in  prison,  is  he  debarred  from  getting  a 
pension,  because  he  has  been  in  prison  ? — No, 
not  necessarily  so.  His  committee  woukl  settle 
that  question. 

Mr.  Anstriither. 

1507.  On  the  point  raised  by  the  Chairman  as 
to  the  annual  income  of  d2l.,  you  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  no  inclination  on 
the  part  of  persons  likely  to  become  pensioners, 
to  diminish  their  own  source  of  income  in  order 
to  qualify  for  pension  ;  is  that  so  ^ — Yes. 

1508.  I  uud.irstood  you  to  give  it  as  your  view 
that  the  pension  would  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  credit  to  the  pensioner  and  not  as  a  maitter  of 
cliarity? — Yes;  certainly  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity. 

1509.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  can  easily  reconcile 
those  two  opinions  :  that  no  expectant  pensioner 
would  reduce  his  source  of  iiicome  in  order  to 
qiialify  for  a  pension,  and  that  every  person  in 
that  walk  of  life  would  regard  it  as  a  credit  to 
secure  a  public  pension  P— -My  own  opinion  is,  as 
I  said  before,  that  the  people  I  am  speaking  for, 
and  who  have  shown  what  sort  of  people  they 
are  by  their  conduct  in  life  up  to  65,  and  by  the 
practice  of  self-denial,  as  members  of  these  socie- 
ties, up  to  the  age  of  65,  would  be  the  last  people 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  you  are  naming. 

1510.  Then,  as  to  the  Treasury,  your  scheme 
ini,plies,  does  it  not,  that  the  Treasury  is  to  find 
the  whole  of  the  cost?- — I  was  not  asked  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  the  cost.  The  cost  is  to 
come  through  the  Treasury,  but  I  am  very  much 
disposed  to  think  that  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
derived  from  local  sources. 

1511.  Tliat  is  new  to  me ;  I  am  glad  you  have 
given  that  answer? — ^Permit  mo  to  say,  that  the 
Treasury  should  pay  the  pension  direct  in  toto  ; 
that  the  society  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  local  sources,  but  that  the  Government  itself 
should  be  empowered,  if  it  wishes  to  lessen  its 
relief,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  to  lessen  its  grants 
to  the  local  bodies  or  to  the  county  councils  and 
others  in  any  proportion  that  may  be  found 
ec[uitable  ;  because  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  pensions 
would  very  much  invdeed  reduce  the  poor  rate, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  a  less  onerous 
charge  upon  the  local  people  who,  owing  to  the 
establish tnent  of  these  pensions,  should  not  be 
relieved  entirely  in  connection  with  the  burden 
on  the  country  at  large. 

1512.  That  is  a  matter  of  accounting,of  course. 
You  contemplate  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  (lay  malcing  himself  responsible 
for  the  public  charge  in  respect  of  pensions  ? — 
I  should  say 'so,  certainly. 

1513.  And  your  safeguard,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day 
is  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  made  by  the  secre- 
taries of  the  local  branches  from  which  the 
pensioners  would  be  drawn? — Certainly. 

1514.  And  no  other? — No  other;  but,  of 
course,  with  a  power  of  inspection,  where  they 
find  any  discrepancy. 

1515.  I  wish  to  ask  one  other  question ;  your 
scheme,  as  I  understand  it,  with  very  narrow 
exceptions,  is  to  be  limite  l  to  members  of  the 
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orders  you  have  suggested  ? — ^With  the  inclusion 
of  the  women  I  referred  to  and  the  men  I  re- 
ferred to,  but  not  outside  that. 

15'16.  Did  you  define  in  your  evidence  to  th© 
Chairman  what  sort  of  persons  other  than 
members  of  such  societies  are  to  be  brought  in  ? 
— Yes ;  I  intended  to  do  so,  namely,  the  same 
'honourable  thrifty  people  who  must  be  proved 
to  have  lived  a  thrifty  life  up-  to  that  time,  and 
who  must  themselA^es  not  have  been  on  the  Poor 
Law  unless  under  very  exceptional  emergency 
circumstances. 

1517.  Has  the  objection  been  present  to  your 
mind  that  persons  who  have  not  been  connected 
with  these  friendly  societies  might  demur  to  any 
privilege  being  given  under  a  pension  system  to 
members  of  these  societies  ? — Not  exactly  as 
regards  members  of  these  societies ;  I  hav& 
had  in  mind,  what,  of  course,  is  common  pro- 
perty, that  there  is  a  feeling  that  we  should  not 
give  pensions  to  any  section  at  all ;  but  in  reply 
to  that  I  argue  and  say,  w©  have  always  given 
pensions  in  this  country  to  sections,  and  this  is 
only  one  more  section.  The  teachers  were  the 
last  section.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  may 
not  be  other  sections,  but  that  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  justify  our  not  making  a  start. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

1518.  I  umderstood  you  to  say  that  you  have 
had  veiy  great  experience  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Manchester  Unity  Society? 
— I  have  been  a  working  Oddfellow  for  32  years, 
and  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 

1519.  Have  you  a  pension  fund  in  connection 
with  your  society  ?- — No,  we  have  a  superannua- 
tion fund. 

1520.  That  is  practically  the  same? — Yes,  you 
may  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

1521.  Do  many  of  your  members  avail  them- 
selves of  that  ?■ — No,  very  few ;  not  one  in  a 
thousand. 

1522.  Do  you  know  why  ? — They  cannot  afford 
it,  to  commence  with,  and  secondly,  looking 
foi'ward  from  one  year  of  age  to  65,  is  one  of  the 
things,  I  suppose,  that  we  cannot  expect;  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  ought  to  en- 
courage it. 

1523.  You  have  ,30,000  members  over  65  ?— 
We  have. 

1524.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  older  members 
of  these  great  orders  ofteai  prove  to  be  a  con- 
siderable burden  to  the  order? — A  very  great 
burden,  such  a  burden  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
crippling  the  societies.  Mr.  Stead, the  Secretary 
of  the  Foresters,  stated  not  very  long  ago  at  the 
Fi'iendly  Societies  Conference,  that  75  per  cent, 
of  their  deficiency  was  caused  through  the  old 
age  sick  pay — pensions  paid  under  the  guise  of 
sick  pay;  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  my  own  society, 
over  and  over  and  over  again  is  always  doing  his 
utmost  to  impress  upon  members  the  necessity 
of  g-etting  rid  of  the  old  age  sick  pay  because 
of  the  serious,  and  indeed  he  uses  the  word 
in  one  case  "  fearful,"  defioiencies  caused  in 
consequence  thereof.  And  when  I  say  to  you 
tljat  the  average  sick  pay  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  is  17^.  llcZ.,  and  that  these 
old  members  over  65  years  of  age  cost  the 
society  at  the  last  calculation  we  had  given  us 
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Mr.  Samuel  Hoare — contiuued. 
71.  4:s.  9d.  per  member  you  can  see  that  your 
question  is  a  very  vital  one. 

1525.  Then  if  a  scheme  such  as  you  propose 
were  adopted,  and  tlie  friendly  societies  were 
the  administering  body  for  it,  it  would  probably 
be  a  matter  of  great  advantage  to  the  friendly 
societies  ? — Of  enormous  advantage. 

1520.  Have  you  calculated  at  all  the  amount 
of  public  money  that  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  your  schemer' — At  the  outset  I  think  we 
should  require  from  1,500,000/.  to  1,750,000/. 

15'27.  Am  I  wrong  in  thir.king  that  it  would 
rapidly  gi>ow  to  8,000,000/.  y — I  think  so  far  as 
we  can  calculate  at  the  high-water  mark  of  old 
age  in  the  societies  (which  will  not  be  reached 
till  1935  according  to  Mr.  Watson's  calculation) 
we  shall  in  the  Manchester  Unity  alone  have 
109,000  members  over  05  years  of  age;  and  I 
should  believe  that  within  the  generation  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  it  -would  amount  to  -3,000,000/. 
a  year. 

1528.  I  put  it  down  at  that  according  to  my 
calculation,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it  confirmed 
by  you  ? — With  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
poor  rate. 

1529.  You  propose  this  large  sum  of  money 
should  be  administered  to  the  qualified  pension- 
ers through  their  various  lodges  and  ditferent 
"riendly  societies  ? — Yes. 

1530.  Let  me  ask  you  this  first  in  order  to  be 
dear  about  it;  only  those  friendly  societies 
which  give  sick  relief  are  to  administer  this 
fund  ? — Quite  so. 

1531.  Have  you  any  limit  in  your  scheme  as 
to  the  amount  of  sick  relief  ? — The  lowest  full  pay 
I  have  suggested  in  my  scheme  is  85.  per  week. 

1532.  If  you  have  put  something  in  your 
-scheme  in  respect  of  that,  that  is  all  I  want  to 
know  ? — It  is  in  the  scheme. 

1533.  There  are  some  societies  that  only  dole 
-out  in  cases  of  sickness  ? — Yes,  this  is  intended 
to  prevent  doling  out  or  pauperising. 

1534.  Take  the  case  of  a  large  village  or  a 
small  town  where  there  is,  as  is  often  the  case, 
a  T'oresters'  Lodge  and  an  Oddfellows'  Lodge; 
which  of  those  two  lodges  it  to  have  the 
•administration  of  the  Pension  Fund  ? — -That 
might  be  settled  by  a  joint  committee,  I  take 
it.  Only  one  pension  can  be  given  under  my 
scheme,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the  same 
person. 

1535.  Would  you  not  contempilate  that  ddfii- 
■culty  might  arise  as  to  arrangement  to  be  made 
by  the  Joint  Coniniittee,  or  there  might  be  some 
■C[uestion  as  to  which  bodj^  was  to  take  the  sol© 
charge  of  it? — Then,  perhaps,  the  pensioner 
himse'lf  woTild  settle  it  by  choosing  through 
which  he  would  receive  it. 

153G.  You  mean  it  is  to  be  paid  by  one,  two, 
or  three  lodges  in  the  same  place? — If  a  man  is 
a  Forester,  his  couii;  will  pay  him ;  if  he  is  an 
Oddfellow,  the  Oddfellows  will  pay  him.  I 
thoiight  the  point  of  your  question  was  if  a  man 
Avas  a  Forester  and  an  Oddfellow  also. 

1537.  No,  that  was  not  my  point;  I  meant 
which  should  be  the  pension-paying  authority, 
the  Oddfellows,  or  the  Foresters;  who  is  going 
to  make  the  selection  ? — There  is  no  selection ; 
ihe  Manchester  Unity,  fo:."  example,  would  take 
its  own  pension  list  of  its  own  members  alone. 
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1538.  If  there  were  sever  il  lodges  in  one  dis- 
trict, how  would  it  be  settled  which  was  to  be 
the  pension-paying  authority? — Each  lodge 
would  be  a  pension-paying  authority. 

1539.  Then  I  take  it  from  you  that  if  there 
were  six  lodges  in  one  place  each  member  would 
go  to  his  own  lodge  ? — That  is  so. 

1540.  And,  therefore,  there  would  be  six  pay- 
ing bodies  in  that  small  town,  or  that  small 
district? — That  is  so. 

1541.  Which  would,  of  course,  vastly  increase 
the  number  of  paying  bodies  over  the  country. 
Do  you  propose  under  your  scheme  that  when 
an  applicant  comes  he  is  to  make  any  affirma- 
tion as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  he  puts  before 
the  committee? — Oh,  yes. 

1542.  You  have  provided  for  that? — -Yes. 

1543.  Aiid  provided  penalties  if  that  aftirma- 
tion  is  wrong  ? — -Yes,  there  are  five  forms  to  be 
filled  up  according  to  the  various  points. 

1544.  Do  you  provide  for  anyone  to  appear 
before  that  committee  to  give  evidence,  or 
suggest  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  affirma- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

1545.  That  is  provided  for? — Yes. 

1546.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  these 
matters,  do"  you  think  that  the  taxpayers  and  the 
ratepayers  of  the  country  generally  would  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  dealing  with  those  three 
millions  in  the  hands  of  the  various  local  com- 
mittees, lodges  and  such  like? — I  believe  they 
would  ;*  I  cannot  sec  why  not.  Every  man 
would  be  known,  and  his  character  would  be 
above  suspicion,  and  is  above  suspicion  in  that 
respect. 

1547.  I  do  not  think  my  colleague  followed 
your  answer  and  I  will  ask  you  again.  I  under- 
stand that  each  member  of  a  lodge  according  to 
your  scheme  will  go  to  his  own  lodge? — That 
is  so. 

1548.  And  supposing  he  moves  away  to 
another  place,  will  he  still  go  to  the  lodge  in  his 
original  place  of  settlement,  or  have  you  pro- 
vided that  he  shall  go  to  a  lodge  of  the  same 
order  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  has  settled  ? 
— He  will  be  transferred  wherever  he  settles  in 
any  part  of  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland ;  I  do 
not  go  beyond  the  T'nited  Kingdom. 

Chairman. 

1549.  I  could  not  quite  follow  that,  is  h©  still 
to  be  paid  from  the  same  lodge?- — Oh,  no;  and 
this  would  avoid  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

1550.  Who  is  he  to  be  paid  by? — He  takes  a 
clearance ;  what  we  call  a  cleai'ance ;  he  is  en- 
titled to  it  under  the  rules  which  are  here,  and 
that  will  clear  him,  if  he  has  been  a  loyal  paying 
member,  into  any  lodge  right  through  the  world 
really,  but  this  only  refers  to  the  United  King- 
dom. 

1551.  And  he  will  be  paid  by  the  new  lodge? 
— Yes;  his  number  will  be  sent  on  from  the 
ledger  of  his  own  lodge  to  the  ledger  of  the 
secretary  of  the  new  lodge.  We  do  the  same 
thing  in  other  matters. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

1552.  Do  you  provide  in  yo\ir  scheme  for 
districts  svich  as  there  are  in  Ireland  and  Wales, 
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and  pierhaps  in  some  portions  of  England  where 
there  is  no  friendly  society  existing  of  the  kind 
j'ou  suggest  under  your  Bill  ? — Do  I  provide,  in 
what  respect? 

155*3.  In  an}"  way? — I  provide  in  this  way; 
that  if  there  were  a  pensioner  living  tihere,  he 
lieing  obliged  to  go  there  to  work,  he  would  have 
the  pension  money  sent  tO'  him,  exactly  as  a  sick 
member  might  have  it  sent  to  him. 

1554.  I  was  thinking  of  the  necessitous  women 
and  the  necessitous  men  whom  you  mentioned 
to  the  Chairman  as  coming  under  your  scheme 
for  pensions,  and  who  had  not  belonged  to  any 
friendly  society  ? — And  who  lived  where  ? 

1555.  In  disitriots  where  there  are  no  friendly 
societies,  and  therefore  they  have  not  belonged 
to  them  ? — The  only  extent  of  difficulty  with 
them  would  be,  tO'  ge^t  to  the  nearest  friendly 
society  that,  was  in  existence  in  their  locality, 
and  there  they  would  of  course  go  through  the 
proper  formality  of  examination,  just  as  they 
would  if  there  were  a  friendly  society  in  their 
own  village. 

1556.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between 
a  friendly  society  and  one  of  its  members,  and 
the  friendly  soc-ietj'  evicting  the  member  from 
their  body  for  reasons  they  considered  good, 
does  he  or  can  he  have  any  appeal  so  as  to  avoid 
his  losing  his  pension? — He  would  have  those 
•appeals  I  have  already  referred  to. 

1557.  Only  to  your  own  body  ?■ — Only  there. 

1558.  Only  to  your  own  me ^nbers.  So  that  he 
will  lose  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  public  money 
because  of  the  results  of  his  treatment  by  the 
•societj'  to  which  he  belongs  ? — That  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

15*59.  I  do  noit  quite  understand  whetther  your 
scheme  is  your  own  scheme  or  whether  j^ou  are 
■speaking,  not  merely  as  the  representative,  but 
by  the  authority  of  the  societies  you  refer  to? — 
I  am  not  speaking  by  their  authority. 

1560.  But  simply  of  your  own  scheme? — ■ 
Perhaps  I  am  in  a  sort,  of  (juasi  position  in  that 
sense  ;  I  am  president,  as  the  Chairman  has  been 
good  enough  to  remark,  of  a  very  large  organisa- 
tion. 

1561.  There  has  been  no  vote  of  these  societies 
^authorising  you  to  bring  it  forward  on  their 
part? — No  vote.    Oh  dear,  no! 

1562.  About  the  exclusion  from  thesesocieties ; 
there  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  very  poor  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  who  do  not  belong  to  these 
societies,  and  it  is  also  true  that  these  friendly 
societies,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  are 
much  less  numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land ? — No,  the  whole  of  them  are  not  so. 

15'63.  Take  the  friendly  societies  as  a  bulk, 
they  are  certainly  less  in  number  in  Scotland  ? 
— I  think  not;  oh,  no!  A  large  number  of 
them  are  much  more  independent  in  their  way 
in  that  sense  than  the  English  lodges  and 
courts,  but  a  very  large  body  of  the  Scotch  wage- 
earning  people  belong  to  them. 

1564.  I  understood  a  smaller  proportion  than 
in  Englanid? — ^Weill,  there  are  not  so  many, 
because  the  population  is  so  veiry  different. 

1565.  I  said  in  proportion? — -I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  I  though  you  said  "  partially." 

1566.  Of  the  women  there  is  a  very  small 
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proportion  comparatively  belonging  to  them  ? — - 
Yes. 

1567.  I  do  not  understand  very  well  the 
grounds  on  which  you  base  your  opinion  that  on 
the  average  old  women  over  ()5  are  better  off 
than  men.  First  of  all,  the  wages  of  women  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  considerably  less  than  those  of 
men ;  then  there  are  the  laws  of  inheritance — 
the  sums  generally  given  to  daughters  are 
smaller  than  ftho'se  .given  to  'boys  ;  and  the 
average  age  of  women  is  on  the  whole  longer  than 
the  average  age  of  men  ? — That  is  quite  true ; 
but  of  course  we  all  knoAV  that  women,  old  women 
included,  live  on  easier  terms  and  at  less  expense, 
and  they,  as  a  rule,  have  been  more  s.aving  right 
through  life,  and  have  been  able  to  be  more 
saving  than  men. 

1568.  You  think  that  that  so  far  counteracts 
all  the  other  elements,  and  you  say  that  women 
over  65  as  a  rule  are  better  off  than  men? — A 
large  number  would  be. 

1569.  I  am  epeakinjg  of  the  poor  because, 
after  all,  these  schemes  only  deal  with  the  poor  ? 
—I  do  not  quite  like  to  say  they  are  better  off ; 
I  should  like  to  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
in  that  respect,  and  I  do  most  fully,  that  they 
have  more  chance  of  living  without  aid,  because 
they  can  do  many  things  that  old  men  cannot 
do.  An  old  man  is  useless  when  his  work  is 
given  up ;  an  old  woman  is  not  useless  until  she 
dies.  I  say  that  very  respectfully,  you  under- 
stand. 

1570.  The  needlework  surely  goes  on  much 
longer? — I  was  going  to  say  so,  and  in  addition 
to  that  there  is  the  question  of  keeping  house, 
there  is  caretaking,  there  is  the  question  of 
looking  after  children  and  attending  to  small 
matters  in  shops.  I  go  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
entirely  on  that  ground,  and  with  his  words. 

1571.  Then  again  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  men  who  have  not  subscribed  for  40  years  to 
any  of  these  societies,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
are  very  thrifty,  but  have  made  use  of  their 
thrift  in  various  ways  ? — I  am."  speaking  of  20 
years,  pardon  me. 

1572.  A  minimum  of  20  years.  There  must 
be  a  very  large  proportion  of  thrifty  men  who 
have  employed  their  thrift  in  other  ways  than 
in  subscribing  to  these  societies  ? — Yes. 

1573.  You  come  +o  a  very  large  aggregate  of 
possible  pensioners? — Do  you  wish  me  to  give 
an  answer  on  that  point  ? 

1574.  Yes.'' — ^My  answer  on  that  point  is  two- 
fold; first  of  all  the  thrift  of  those  you  are 
referring  to  is  tlirift  purely  for  themselves. 

1575.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  settling 
their  children  in  business? — -Say  they  put  their 
money  into  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

1576.  Say  they  settle  their  children  in  business 
instead  of  subscribing  to  the  society,  or  that 
they  buy  a  house  or  set  up  some  small  business. 
There  are  quantities  of  ways  just  as  meritorious 
as  putting  money  in  friendly  societes  ? — Pardon 
me:  I  am  not  qute  with  you,  when  you  say 
they  are  just  as  meritorious,  because  in  the  cases 
you  have  indicated,  which,  of  course,  are  very 
much  to  be  admired,  they  are  purely  selfish 
cases,  self  interest  alone. 

15*77.  Certainly  not;  buying  a  house  which 
goes  down  to  their  child,  or  buying  a  business 
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to  be  carried  on  by  tbeir  child  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  tbeir  own  life,  selfisb  alone ;  they  expect  every 
penny  they  invest  back  again,  and  they  expect 
every  penny  they  put  into  bricks  and  mortar 
to  be  worth  something  to  them  if  they  sell  it. 

1578.  Or  to  their  children  ? — If  they  like  to 
sell  it  they  can  do  so. 

1579.  A  large  proportion  of  these  things  are 
for  the  bei>efit  of  the  children.  All  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  these  are  indications  of  thrift  just  as 
genuine  as  putting  money  into  friendly  societies, 
and  they  would  be  excluded  from  pensions 
according  to  your  scheme? — ^Genuine,  but  not 
on  the  same  lines. 

1580.  At  all  events  they  will  be  excluded  from 
pensions,  according  to  your  scheme  ? — Thousands 
of  people  who  pay  to  friendly  societies  never  get 
a  farthing  back  all  their  life,  and  they  are  very 
happy  not  to  claim  at  all. 

1581.  These  are  thrifty  and  deserving  people 
who  would  not  get  any  pension  imder  your 
scheme? — And  as  a  rule  they  would  have  more 
than  one  pound  a  week  coming  in. 

1582.  I  do  not  in  the  least  see  why  that 
•■  should  be  so.    To  pass  to  another  thing.  The 

whole  management,  practically,  of  the  pension 
scheme,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committees 
of  these  friendly  societies  ? — On  the  lines  I  have 
indicated. 

1583.  And  would  be  of  immense  aidvantage  to 
those  societies,  for  I  suppose  they  will  probably 
get  rid  of  their  necessity  for  a  superannuation 
fund  and  of  a  great  proportion  of  their  sick 
f vind  ? — ISTo,  no  portion  of  their  sick  fund. 

1584.  You  told  me  that  so  very  much  of  the 
sick  fund  was  practically  a  pension  fund  ? — You 
mean  after  65. 

1585.  Yes? — Old  age  sick  pay  is  paid;  and  sick 
pay  no  dcubt  is  a  great  cause  of  difficulty  with 
them,  and  a  cause  of  their  not  being  solvent. 

1586.  It  would,  at  all  events,  be  an  enormous 
advantage  in  those  ways,  pecuniarily  speaking,  to 
the  friendly  societies  — Of  course,  I  must  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  whether  you  wish 
them  to  go  on  the  superannuation  fund  or  not, 
they  cannot  go  on  it  until  they  can  prove  they 
are  65  years  of  age. 

1587.  You  have  already  said  that  j^ou  think 
that  the  maximum  of  an  income  required  for  a 
pension  being  52/.  a  year  would  not  at  all 
discourage  people  from  the  thrift  which  would 
enable  them  to  make,  say,  53Z.,  or  54/.,  or  5M.  ? — 
I  should  say  not;  tLat  is  a  very  small  matter 
either  way. 

1588.  Is  the  tribunal  for  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  friendly  societies,  desei-ving  people 
who  do  not  belong  to  them,  to  be  a  friendly 
society  tribunal? — On  the  lines  I  indicated. 
Th  ere  is  a  strong"  idea,  with  which  I  certainly  am 
in  sympathy,  that  the  pension  committee,  as  it 
would  then  be  called  for  that  particular  purpose, 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  class  of  people  I 
have  named. 

1589.  So  that  the  practical  result  would  be, 
that  it  would  endeavour  to  force  all  poor  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  into  these  societies  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  that  excellent 
effect. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1590.  Might  I  ask  you;  I  took  a  particular 
note  of  your  evidence,  but  I  lost,  at  the  first,  the 
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name  of  your  association,  the  title  of  the  associa- 
tion ? — The  Manchester  Unity. 

1591.  No;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
came  here  on  behalf  of  an  association  of  friendly 
societies  ? — Not  on  behalf,  piardon  me ;  I  simply 
stated  that  I  was  the  President  of  the  Old  Age 
State  Pension  League,  a  large  society  which  has 
sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the- 
Commission,  and  of  the  expert  Committee  on 
this  question,  including  very  many  branches  of 
societies,  which  now  number  over  two  millions  of 
members,  and  possess  over  twentj^  millions  of 
pounds. 

1592.  Have  you  members  of  the  different 
Orders,  the  Foresters,  the  Oddfellows,  and 
Shepherds,  and  so  forth,  on  your  association  ? — - 
Oh,  yes,  on  the  executive. 

1593.  Yes  ? — You  will  see  almost  every 
affiliated  order  there,  sir,  that  is  a  list  of  them 
{handing  a  document). 

1594.  These  are  members  of  the  council  ? — • 
That  is  so,  the  executive  council.  I  can  give 
you  a  copy  if  you  would  like  one. 

1595.  What  is  the  date  of  the  creation  of  your 
league  ? — Last  year. 

1596.. Have  you  had  meetings  of  the  whole 
council ?- -Oh,  yes;  that  is  where  they  passed 
my  Bill. 

1597.  Have  the  friendly  societies  approved,  by 
resolution,  of  your  Bill  ? — Some  of  them  have. 

1598.  Has  it  been  before  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows  ? — No-. 

1599.  Has  it  been  approved  by  the  Foresters  ? 
— It  has  never  been  before  either  of  them. 

1600.  Whom  has  it  been  before,  of  the  great 
friendly  societies  I  have  mentioned  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  officially  we  propose  it  tO'  go  before 
any  of  them. 

1601.  I  am  glad  I  have  brought  that  out, 
because  I  have  been  attending  as  well  as  I  could 
to  your  evidence  under  the  idea,  that  you  were 
here  representing  an  association  or  league  which 
comprised  representatives  from  the  orders  you 
have  spoken  of? — On  the  executive  there  are 
members  of  such. 

1602.  Who  appoints  these  members? — They 
are  appointed  by  the  general  meeting  every  year. 

1603.  Who  was  present  at  the  general  meet- 
ing ? — Of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  it  was 
held  in  Birmingham,  and  we  had  a  very  full 
meeting  indeed. 

1604.  I  understand  that  practically  you  speat 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Pension  League  of  which 
you  are  the  President,  and  the  Bill  you  have 
Cinoted  from  is  a.  Bill  that  emanates  from  that 
league  ? — Pardon  nie,  I  must  not  agree  with  you. 
there.  I  am  asked  to  come  as  a  friendly  society 
man,  and  I  come  as  such. 

1605.  A^'hat  friendly  society? — I  am  simply- 
asked  to  come  as  a  friendly  society  man. 

1606.  By  whom  were  you  asked? — I  take  it 
by  the  Chairman. 

Chairman.l  You  mean  you  were  called  as  a 
witness  by  the  Committee,  but  that  is  not  the 
question  the  honourable  Member  is  asking  you. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1607.  What  friendly  society  do  you  represent 
bere  ? — As  a  friendly  society  man  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Manchester  Unity,  but  I  am  not  here 
officially  to  represent  them. 

1608.  Have 
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1608.  Have  the  Manchester  Unity,  by  resolu- 
tion, authorised  you  to  appear  on  their  behalf? 
— No,  certainly  not ;  the  Manchester  Unity  have 
passed  a  resolution  to  have  no  one  here,  I  be- 
lieve. 

1609.  In  your  Bill  how  would  you  deal  with 
the  case  of  men  who  are  rejected  by  the  doctors 
as  imfit  for  sick  pay?- — It  is  a  well-known  fact 
amongst  doctors  that  very  few  of  such  ever  reach 
65'  years  of  age. 

1610.  Excuse  me ;  my  question  is  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  men ;  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Oddfellows,  and  you  quite  \inderstand  my 
question :  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with 
those  men  who  cau)iot  pass  the  doctor? — I  can- 
not deal  -nath  them  at  all. 

1611.  Under  your  scheme  they  would  not  be 
admissible  ?— -They  could  not  be. 

1612.  You  propose  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  lodges  should  practically  through  the 
head  office  hand  in  a  list  of  persons  eligible  for 
pensions  to  the  Treasurj'- ?--Yes. 

1613.  For  that  work  how  do  you  propose  that 
they  should  be  paid  ?— They  will  require  no  pay. 

1614.  They  are  paid  at  present  for  the  work 
they  do? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

1615.  Oh,  dear,  yes !  I  beg  your  pai^don ;  I 
happen,  for  30  years,  to  have  been  trustee  of  a 
lodige? — It  does  not  matter  how  many  years 
you  have  been  trustee ;  for  this  particular  work 
this  Committee  ■ 

1616.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  whom  you 
mentioned  before,  tho  seeretaries  of  the  various 
lodges  of  the  different  orders :  how  would  you 
propose  that  they  should  be  paid  for  this  work  ? 
-—There  is  no  pay  at  all  attached  to  it;  they 
would  simply  include  it  in  their  secretarial  work 
for  the  year. 

1617.  It  would  be  included  in  their  present 
pay  ? — ^Yes. 

1618.  "Would  you  propose  that  their  guaran- 
teed amount  should  be  increased  ;  the  guarantee 
each  secretary  has  to  pay? — For  the  bond? 

1619.  Yes  ? — That  might  be  ;  that  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  committee  to  settle. 

1620.  What  committee? — Of  the  particular 
lodge. 

1621.  But  you  know,  practically,  do  you  not, 
that  the  secretary  of  a  small  country  lodge 
manages  the  lodge  ? — Of   course  I   have  no 

■  objection  to  increase  the  bond  of  the  secretary 
at  all. 

1622.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  bond  to  satisfy  the 
Treasury  with  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  to 
be  handed  to  them  ? — It  .would  ;not  be  very 
difficult,  because  there  are  plenty  of  public 
guarantee  societies  where  the  premium  is  small 
enough,  and  which,  of  course,  are  very  largely 
used  in  all  the  orders ;  there  is  one  belonging  to 
my  own  order. 

1623.  How  would  you  deal  with  insolvent 
lodges? — That  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  my 
Bill,  that  they  themselves  must  put  themselves 
on  a  solvent  basis. 

1624.  You  mean  each  lodge? — Every  lodge. 

1625.  Who  has  to  decide  whether  a  lodge  is 
solvent  or  not ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
different  lodges  and  not  the  accounts  of  the 
order.    Take  the  Manchester  Unity;  I  am  not 
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speaking  of  the  gross  capital  value  or  yearly 
income  of  that  order,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
yearly  accounts  of  individual  lodges ;  perhaps 
you  have  not  considered  that? — Yes,  I  have;  it 
is  in  the  Bill,  and  a  very  important  matter  to 
consider,  I  think. 

1626.  Siirel}^  if  it  is  an  important  matter  in 
the  Bill  we  do  not  need  to  trouble  you  to  read 
out  the  section ;  will  you  tell  me  how  you 
propose  to  deal  with  members  of  insolvent 
lodges :  That  every  lodge  or  court  or  branch 
before  it  can  reach  the  pension  list  or  can  claim 
for  pension  shall  satisfy  the  actuaries  agreed  to 
by  the  Government  that  the  tables  under  which 
the  members  are  paying  are  tables  which  will 
bo  sufficient  and  which  will  prove  solvent  in 
connection  with  the  societies"  

1627.  Is  that  the  section  ? — Thatisthesection, 
and  I  may  add,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  as 
soon  as  you  take  away  the  enormous  liability  of 
old  age  pay,  7Z.  4s.  ^cl.  each,  there  is  no  lodge 
court  or  district  I  know  of  except  some  of  the 
very  small  ones,  and  some  of,  I  was  going  to  say, 
the  least  reputable,  and  which  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  line;  theie  is  no-  lodge  which 
would  not  be  solvent  to-morrow  morning. 

1628.  I  am  glad  you  hold  that  opinion;  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  share  it? — It  is  the  old  age  sick 
pay  which  creates  the  insolvency  right  through. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

1629.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Bill  and  the 
scheme  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put 
before  us  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  Old 
Age  State  Pension  League  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  has 
been  submitted  and  adopted  unanimously. 

1630.  By  a  resolution  ? — Yes. 

1631.  Supposing  that  the  Committee  were  to 
adopt  your  scheme  or  any  part  of  it,  would  its 
adoption  be  accepted  by  the  whole  of  the 
Manchester  Unity? — I  believe  that  999  out  of 
every  thousand  would  accept  it. 

1G32.  You  have  taken  no  steps  to  ascertain 
that  ? — I  have  taken  these  steps.  We  have  had 
public  meetings  of  the  Manchester  Unity  at  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Brighouse, 
Newbury,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  Ilkstone,  Chester, 
Chepstow,  Banbiiry,  Chesterfield,  Leek,  Middles- 
brough, Ulverstone,  Crewe,  Warrington  

1633.  You  need  not  read  the  whole  of  that? — 
In  all  those  centres,  over  one  hundred,  they  have 
accepted  the  Bill. 

1634.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  You 
have  before  submitting  that  to  this  Committee 
taken  steps  and  discovered  that  it  was  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
lodges  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1635.  But  still  you  do  not  say  it  would  be 
completely  satisfactoiy  to  the  whole  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  ? — I  could  not  say  so ;  I  must  not 
presume  to  say  that. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

1636.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  any  full  discussion  of  this 
scheme  in  all  these  branches  ? — Yes,  and  ques- 
tions asked  on  every  occasion. 

1637.  Has 
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Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1637.  Has  it  been  submitted  to  every  lodge  in 
the  Manchester  Unity  ? — Ob,  dear,  no ;  there  are 
4,750  lodges. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

1638.  It  is  very  important  in  bringing  a 
scheme  like  this  before  the  Committee  that  we 
should  know  whether  we  are  examining  the 
views  of  large  and  important  representative 
bodies  like  the  Manchester  Unity,  or  whether  we 
are  examining  a  gentleman  who  has  given  great 
trouble  to  it,  but  still  who  only  speaks  for  him- 
self?— I  must  not  say  I  am  speaking  for  the 
Manchester  ITnity. 

1639.  You  are  not  able  to  say  that  this 
scheme  would  be  accepted  by  them  ? — No. 

1640.  Would  it  be  accepted  by  the  Foresters  ? 
—I  cannot  say  that  either;  all  I  know  is  that 
my  vice-chairman  is  the  official  valuer  of  the 
Foresters. 

1641.  And  as  to  that  sta^^ement  which  you 
have  suggested  should  be  entered  in  full  in  the 
minutes,  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  representing  the  views  of  any  representative 
bodies  ? — I  have  consulted  with  those  with 
whom  I  am  acting  on  that  statement. 

1642.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  see  that 
that  is  accepted  by  any  large  representative 
bodies — friendly  societies  ? — So  far  as  the  State 
Pension  League  is  concerned — yes. 

1643.  Do  you  suggest  that  should  be  entered 
in  addition  to  the  evidence  you  have  given? — 
Certainly. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

1644.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  clearly  under- 
stand yet  what  has  occurred  with  regard  to  your 
scheme.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  adopted 
by  resolution  by  the  league  ? — Yes. 

1645.  But  not  by  any  of  the  great  friendly 
societies  individually — is  that  so  ? — It  has  never 
been  placed  before  them  in  that  sense. 

1646.  Then  you  have  stated,  I  think,  that  the 
capital  of  this  league  is  twenty  millions  ? — They 
represent  that  in  the  membership. 

1647.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  funds  of 
the  friendly  societies  represented  on  the  league 
amount  to  that  sum  ? — ^Yes. 

1648.  Coming  to  your  scheme,  you  are  aware, 
I  suppose,  that  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
country  'where  there  are  no  friendly  societies  ? — 
Yes. 

1649.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Ireland,  but  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  therei  are  parts  of 
the  coimtry  where  no  friendly  societies  are  re- 
presented; you  are  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

1650.  Do  you  think  that  your  scheme  would 
work  fairly  with  regard  to  those  places  where 
the  people  have  never  had  the  chance  of  be- 
coming members  of  a  friendly  society  ? — Of 
course,  I  have  no  doubt  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  scheme  would  be  the  multiplication  of 
such  societies  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

1651.  Quite  so  ;  but  those  friendly  societies  if 
they  were  introduced  into  those  parts  of  the 
country  would  not  operate  for  20  years  under 
your  scheme? — They  would  not  operate,  and 
therefore  the  only  course  to  be  piursued  would 
be  the  course  I  ventitred  to  point  out  Avhen  one 
member    of   the    Committee    askeKl    me  the 
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question — ^that  they  must  go  to  the  nearest 
centre  where  there  was  such  a  friendly  society. 

1652.  No  matter  what  the  distance  might 
be? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  great  in 
Eng'land. 

1653.  You  see  what  I  am  aiming  at? — Yes,, 
(juite  right. 

1654.  And  even  supposing  the  scheme  were- 
to  be  so  successful  as  to  induce  the  multiplication 
of  friendly  societies  such  as  yours,  yet  in  those 
places  where  there  are  now  none,  pensions  would 
not  be  operative  in  those  places  fox  20  years  ? — • 
Pensions  M'ould  not  be  operative,  of  course,  on 
new  societies,  but  anyone  living  in  those  places, 
claiming  a  pension — being  entitled  to  it  under 
the  Bill — would  be  entitled  to  go  to  the  nearest 
lodge  to  be  examined. 

1655.  You  mean  if  they  had  been  thrifty  and 
were  deserving? — Yes. 

1656.  With  reg'ard  to  women,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  case  simply  of  wage-earning  women  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

1657'.  Only?— Yes. 

1658.  How  would  your  scheme  work  with 
regard  to  women  who,  I  fancy,  form  the  major 
part  of  womankind — women  whose  whole  life 
has  been  none-wage-eaming — whose  life  has  yet 
been  laborious  in  keeping  house  for  their 
husbands  ;  suppose  a  woman  of  that  kind  is  left  a 
widow,  how  would  she  come  under  your  scheme? 
— -She  would  come  easy  enough,  so  long  as  she- 
was  not  worth  more  than  a  pound  a  week. 

1659.  Your  scheme  would  be  open  to  her? — 
Yes;  I  think  the  countiy  has  behaved  badly 
to  deserving  women. 

16(i0.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  inckided 
women  who  had  not  been  wage-earners  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  as  long  as  she  was  limited  in  her  means  to . 
having  not  more  than  a  pound  a  week — that  is 
the  limit. 

1661.  And  the  cost  of  management  under 
your  scheme  would  be  nil? — Practically  nil. 
The  only  cost  would  be  this  :  I  think  there  would 
be  the  slight  cost  of  the  sick  visitor  or  woodward 
to  take  the  pension  ?  The  same  person  who 
takes  the  sick  pay  every  week  would  take  the 
pension  everj.'  week,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  a 
trustee  knows  what  that  means. 

1662.  You  have  absolute  confidence  in  the 
committee  of  management,  I  gather? — ^Yes. 

1663.  Under  the  present  system  the  whole  of 
the  money  expeaided  though  Ihe  committee  of 
management  is  the  funds  of  the  society? — Cer-  ■ 
tainly. 

1664.  Do  you  think  that  that  confidence  would 
be  equally  inspired  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment where  the  funds  came  from  the  Treasury? 
— Certainly. 

1665'.  Even  although  there  was  greiat  induce- 
ment, owing  to  the  strengthening  that  would 
take  place  of  these  friendly  societies  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  you  mvist  remember,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  there  would  not  be  a  large  number  in 
any  particxilar  lodge  over  65. 

16(J6.  But  every  pensioner  added  to  a  society 
would  strengthen  it;  is  not  that  so  ? — He  would 
add  to  the  solvency  of  it. 

16()7.  Do  you  not  think  that,  human  nature 
being  human  nature,  there  would  be  a  strong 

temptation 
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temptation  to  increase  the  strengtli  of  the 
society  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ? — ^How  could 
he?    The  pensioner  must  be  65. 

1668.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  were  members  of  an  early  friendly 
society  ? — They  did  not  belong  at  65  to  a  pension 
fund,  that  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1669.  Just  in  reference  to  one  thing  that  was 
asked  you.  I  understand  that  your  pension 
league  represents  practically  those  mecmbers  in 
the  friendly  societies  who  are  in  favou.r  of  pen- 
sions?— ^That  is  so;  we  are  all  banded  together 
for  that  purpose. 

1670.  And  you  have  held  meetings  at  a  large 
number  of  places  at  which  you  have  had  resolu- 
tions passed  in  favour  of  some  scheme  on  the 
lines  you  have  indicated? — Yes,  those  I  have 
read,  and  many  more  I  could  read. 

1671.  And  that  on  the  executive  of  your 
pension  league  are  representatives  of  the 
different  societies  ?— Yes. 

1672.  Including  the  official  valuer  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  foresters  ? — Yes. 

1673.  It  has  been  said  that  the  opinion  of 
friendly  societies  generally  has  been  against  the 
-system  of  pensions? — We  have  heard  that  said 
often,  and  it  is  said  that  the  leaders  are  against 
us.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  some  rich 
lodges  who  take  no  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
we  have  well-to-do  members  of  the  order  who 
take  no  interest  in  it,  and,  if  you  like,  do  not 
a/gree  with  it.  But  is  must  be  remembered  that 
this  question  of  pension  or  no  pension  has  never 
been  made  a  test  question  in  any  elections  for  the 
directorate  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  has  for  any  other  societj^  We  have 
now,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  satisfied,  for  we 
have  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
who  is  a  most  ardent  State-aider.  There  were 
two  members  of  that  directorate  rdtireid  at  the 
last  A.M.C.  a  month  ago  who  were  against  State 
aid,  and  in  their  place  have  been  elected  two 
most  ardent  advocates.  So  that  if  it  shows  any- 
thing it  shows  that  the  opinion  and  judgment  are 
very  fast  progressing  to  our  view. 

1674.  There  was  a  resolution,  was  there  not, 
passed  in  1896  of  the  Manchester  Unity  ? — There 
was. 

1675.  And  that  has  never  been  rescinded.'' — 
Y  ou  mean  at  Bristol  ? 

1676.  Yes  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  resolution. 

1677.  That  has  never  been  rescinded? — 
Never,  and  we  stand  by  that  resolution ;  we 
challenge  all  comers  to  upset  it. 

1678.  Then  there  is  jiist  one  point.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  fix  a  certain  limit 
of  income,  which,  inyo'ur  case,  was  52Z.  a  year,  on 
the  ground  that  people  might  be  inclined  to  get 
rid  of  some  income  and  .i^-ive  it  to  their  children 
so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a  pension.  You  would  not 
object  to  have  the  same  provision  as  is  made  in 
the  Danish  system,  that  the  poverty  should  not 
be  the  consequence  of  any  actions  by  which  the 
man  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  or  others  has 
deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  subsistence? 
— Well,  I  fiihould  not  like  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  offhand,  because  I  really  have  not  followed 
the  subject  at  all. 
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1679.  What  I  mean  is,  you  do  not  tie  your- 
self and  bind  yourself  to  all  the  details  of  your 
Bill,  and  suggest  that  they  should  be  put  for- 
ward exactly?  —No. 

1680.  They  are  all  open  to  reconsideration  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  am  not  what  you  may  call  married' 
to  every  single  detail  of  it  by  any  means,  only  I 
could  hot  answer  the  question  with  reference  to 
Denmark. 

1681.  You  mentioned  the  rather  startling  fact, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  Manchester  Unity  for 
the  people  under  65  the  average  sick  pay  is 
17s.  lid.  a  year  for  each  individual? — Yes. 

1682.  And  that  over  65  it  amounts  to 
7/.  45.  9(i.  ? — Yes,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
money  paid  to  the  15,000  out  of  25,000  odd  who 
were  over  65,  that  the  15,000  who  were  ill  took 
an  average  in  their  sick  pay  of  that  year,  when 
the  data  came  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  of 
Vi.  As.  M.  each. 

1683.  In  fact  a  man  over  65  is  actually 
receiving  sick  pay  for  a  quarter  of  the  year? — 
Just  about  that ;  a  fourth  of  the  working  year, 
excluding  Sunday. 

1684.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  gets  sijck 
pay  when  his  illness  is  really  incapacity  to  work 
through  old  age  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  it  is 
so,  but  tlie  doctors  give  him  a  certificate;  he  is 
unable  to  follow  his  employment,  and  they 
sometimes  give  it,  when  they  know  well  enough 
that  it  breaks  the  rules  of  the  society,  because, 
as  we  often  say,  their  hearts  are  bigger  than  their 
heads. 

1685.  And  you  think  that  if  a  State  pension 
or  a  pension  given  by  the  State  was  to  begin  at 
65  the  Manchester  Unity  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide sick  pay  up  to  the  age  of  65  if  it  was  freed 
of  the  obligations  afterwards  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  complete  solvency? — I  do,  most 
decidedly. 

1680.  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  your  actuary 
also? — It  is  very  strongly  his  opinion  that  the 
old  age  sick  pay  is  our  deficiency. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

1687.  Senile  decay  ? — Exactly. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1688.  What  is  the  deficiency  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  now  ? — Since  I  wrote  my  state- 
ment I  have  the  latest  valuation,  which  has  been, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Watson,  our  actuary,  and  the 
gross  deficiency  now  just  revealed  in  the  sixth, 
valuation  is  1,307, 621Z. 

1689.  And  there  has  been  no  improvement, 
has  there? — ^Yes,  there  has  been  a  slight  im- 
provement; the  deficiency  has  been  lessened 
during  five  years  by  25,000^.  odd ;  you  can  tell 
the  difference.  The  gross  deficiency  in  the  fifth 
valuation  was  1,333,343L  five  years  ago ;  the 
gross  deficiency  now  revealed  is  1,307,621^.,  or  a 
reduction  of  just  over  25',000Z.  in  five  years,  and 
which  Mr.  Watson  tells  us  on  page  10  is  equal, 
approximately,  to  a  penny  in  the  £  advance 
towards  solvency. 

1690.  But  there  is  no  probability  that  there 
will  be  any  speedy  advance  to  solvency  unless 
something  is  done  with  regard  to  f;ld  age? — I 
cannot  myself  at  all  believe  that  the  Unity  can 
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be  made  solvent  witiiout  taking  away  the  enor- 
mous liability  of  tbe  old  age  pay. 

1691.  Do  you.  tbink  h  jpossible  tio  jrequ'ire 
from  members  wben  tbey  join  tbe  lodges  in  tbe 
Mancbester  Unity  or  otber  societies  tbat  tbey 
sbould  botb  make  a  contribution  for  old  age  and 
for  tbe  benefit  during  sickness — tbe  double  con- 
tribution ? — Tbey  cannot  afford  it. 

1692.  Have  any  of  your  lodges  attempted  to 
do  tbat? — We  bave  bad  tables  since  1882,  and 
tbere  is  one  district  to  wbicb  very  great  praise 
is  given  for  attempting  tbis,  but  it  is  only 
being  attempted  witb  tbe  very  youngest  mem- 
bers, and  wbetber  it  succeeds  or  fails,  no  one  can 
tell  for  tbe  next  generation. 

1693.  Tbere  are  some  societies  do  it,  sucb  as 
tbe  Dunmow  Society? — ^Yes,  tbere  are  several 
societies  tbat  do  it,  but  tbey  are  not  actuarially 
sound  because  tbey  do'  it,  and  many  of  tbem 
bave  not  been  actuarially  valued. 

1694.  But  some  bave,  I  siippose? — I  am  not 
aware  of  one  tbat  bas,  and  come  out  solvent;  I 
am  aware  of  some  tbat  bave  but  wbo  bave  come 
out  most  terribly  insolvent,  and  tbeir  contribu- 
tions of  capital  are  supplemented  to  a  large 
extent  by  outside  aid. 

1695.  No  large  society,  dependent  entirely 
on  tbe  members'  contributions,  bas  been  able  to 
provide  for  old  age  as  well  as  sickness  for  any 
large  number  of  its  members  ? — No.  Would  you 
like  me  to  give  you  tbe  exact  figures  of  tbe 
lessening  of  tbe  deficiency?  Tbey  are  25,722?. 
Now  I  sbould  like  to  give  a  little  explanation 
bere  on  bebalf  of  tbe  actuary,  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

1696.  I  do  not  tbink  tbat  very  mucb  matters  ? 
- — Tbere  are  some  wbo  take  tbe  net  deficiency ; 
I  strongly  protest  against  tbat,  as  being  wrong  in 
finance. 

1697.  Tbe  only  point  we  wisbed  to  get  at  is 
wbetber  tbe  deficiency  bad  materially  decreased  ? 
— Tbat  is  tbe  decrease. 

1698.  Witb  regard  to  tbose  in  your  and  otber 
societies  wbo  are  opposed  to  any  State-aided 
pensions,  bave  tbey  made  any  suggestion  as  to 
some  alternative  manner  of  meeting  tbe  require- 
ments of  tbe  old  age  members  of  tbe  society  ? — 
It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  and  I  bave  been 
quite  surprised,  tbat  tbey  bavei  taken  no^  steps 
tbemselves  to  carry  out  some  of  tbe  resolutions 
tbat  we  bave  in  the  list.  Tbere  is  a  resolution, 
but  tbeir  lodges  bave  not  adopted  it,  nor  bave  I 
found  tbat  tbey  themselves  bave  been  advocates 
tbat  it  sbould  be  made  compulsory  and  adopted. 

1699.  You  mean  tbey  bave  not  attempted, 
even  in  tbeir  own  lodges,  to  secure  tbe  double 
contribution  ? — No,  except  the  onelbavenamed 

1700.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible? — I  think  tbey  know  it;  I  am  sure 
I  do. 

1701.  I  have  seen  it  suggested  tbat  friendly 
societies  represent  a  higher  class  of  labour,  and 
that  they  do  not  reach  tbe  very  poorest  people  in 
the  community  ? — do  not  agree ;  some  of  our 
very  big  lodges,  especially  in  tbe  eastern 
counties,  belong  to  tbe  very  poorest  labourers, 
Tvbo  do  not  get  more  than  145.  or  15s.  a  week. 

Chairman. 

.  1702.  Agricultural  labourers  ? — In  tbat  case, 


Chairman — continued. 

yes.  I  do  not  know  wbo  has  expressed  the 
opinion,  but  I  do  not  agree  witb  it.  I  tbink  I 
may  say  tbat  tbe  average  wage  of  tbe  members 
of  all  these  societies,  would  not  extend  toi  a 
pound  a  week. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1703.  I  have  only  two  otber  questions  to  ask. 
In  tbe  first  place  tbe  societies  do  not  object  to 
tbe  mere  giving  of  State  aid  ? — No. 

1704  Tbey  would  object  to  the  interference 
with  tbeir  self-management  ? — I  tbink  tbere  are 
two  points  tbey  would  object  to;  they  would 
object  to  receiving,  as  I  have  already  stated,  from 
tbe  Poor  Law — they  would  very  strongly  objectto 
having  anjrtbing  to  do  with  tbat,  and  yon  can 
quite  understand  it,  especially  any  of  you 
gentlemen  wbo  are  mixed  up  witb  these  societies 
actively.  Secondly,  they  would  not  agree  to  bave 
any  undue  interference,  and  tbe  lines  on  which 
the  Bill  is  drawn  would  simply  be  proper 
interference  with  reference  to  check  on  tbe 
money  advanced,  and  which  would  be  accepted 
by  everybody. 

1705.  Do  many  of  your  numbers  go  on  the 
rates  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — More  than  is  generally 
stated  so  far  as  I  can  gather ;  the  data  of  course 
is  very  incomplete.  I  sent  to  256  lodges  on  my 
own  account,  and  I  find  an  average  of  one  indoor 
and  two  outdoor  paupers  acknowledged.  I  have 
bere  some  papers  from  various  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  which  the  same  question  bas  been 
brought  up,  and  in  wbicb  it  bas  been  acknow- 
ledged more  frequently  than  is  sometimes  supi- 
posed,  tbat  tbere  are  paupers  wbo  are  mixed  up 
with  these  societies  of  ours.  These  would  be 
the  friendly  societies,  the  Mancbester  Unity  and 
Foresters  specially,  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
in  which  tbere  are  a  considerable  number,  and 
in  which  also  we  are  informed  in  my  printed 
sheet,  not  only  are  tbere  something  like  what  I 
sbould  say  an  average  of  two  in  every  district 
or  1,000  in  total  on  tbe  rates,  but  tbere  are  a 
very  large  niimber  wbo  are  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  and  would  be  on  the  rates  if  not 
assisted  by  tbeir  friends. 

1706.  Can  j^ou  tell  us  tbe  percentage  at  all  of 
the  members  wbo  receive  relief? — In  and  out  I 
sbould  say  one  in  ten. 

1707.  After  65  ?— That  I  could  not  give. 

1708.  Of  tbe  whole? — One  in  ten;  about  10 
per  cent.,  including  all  the  societies. 

Chairman. 

1709.  As  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
various  friendly  societies,  you  think  tbe  propor- 
tion of  members  of  friendly  societies  receiving 
poor  relief  is  as  much  as  one  in  ten? — In  and 
out — out-relief  particularly,  and  not  in. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flamnery. 

1710.  I  have  very  few  questions  to  ask  you. 
Referring  to  the  fact  tbat  there  are  60,000 
brethren  working  gratuitously  every  day,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  this  organisation  of  officials 
would  be  willing  to  deal  witb  tbe  administration 
of  old  age  pensions  as  far  as  the  societies  are 
concerned  ? — In  every  case  I  believe  so  ;  I  have 
put  the  question  in  hundreds  of  instances,  and 
I  have  never  received  "  no  "  onpe, 

1711.  You 
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1711.  Yooi  believe  they  are  willing? — Yes. 
■  1712.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  by  one  of 
my  honourable  friends  that  instances  of  em- 

(bezzlement  and  other  malpractices  have  occa- 
sionally been  prosecuted.  In  your  experience  is 
there  any  large  percentage  of  the  officials  who 
are  guilty  of  malpractice  P — No. 

1713.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  per- 

-qentage  is  less  or  more  than  in  the  case  of 
officials  of  another  kind ;  officials  of  other  organ- 

;izations  ? — I  should  say  it  is  very  small  indeed. 

;  1714.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  work  well 
done  by  these  60,000  voluntaiy  officials? — The 

'work  we  are  talking  of  now,  management? 

1715.  The  exisHdng  management!?- — ^Yes. 

1716.  Could  you  suggest  from  your  ex- 
perience of  30  years,  any  better  way  of  having  it 
done  than  by  these  voluntary  officials  ? — No,  for 
two  reasons;  it  costs  nothing,  and  every  man 
knows  his  neighbour. 

1717.  And  I  take  it  that  every  man,  before 
he  is  appointed  to  these  offices,  has  experience 
in  the  work  of  the  lodge  by  holding  junior 
offices? — Yes,  and  has  to  be  chosen  by  the 
lodge. 

1718   For  his  character  ? — ^Yes. 

1719.  And  for  the  knowledge  that  his  neigh- 
bours have  of  him  and  of  his  abilities  ? — And  of 
his  services. 

1720.  We  may  take  it  that  the  societies  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  60,000  workers  who 
are  willing,  who  are  experienced,  and  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  elective  voice  of  their 
friends  and  neighbours  ? — Quite  so. 

1721.  And  you  suggest  those  in  substitution 
of  paid  officials  of  the  Civil  Servant  class  ? — I  do. 

1722.  Of  course  saipplemented  by  suffioienit 
officials  of  a  superior  attainment  and  education  ? 
- — Right  through  the  whole  of  the  work. 

1723.  Are  the  friendly  societies'  members  as  a 
whole  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions,  or  not? — I 
say,  decidedly,  they  are. 

1724.  Are  yon  able  to  suggest  any  proportion 
of  the  membership  of  those  in  favour  and  those 
not  in  favour  ? — In  my  opinion  999  out  of  every 
1,000  are  in  favour,  as  a  plebiscite  would  show 
if  we  could  only  secure  it. 

Chairman. 

1725.  On  w'hat  do  you  base  .thait  sitaitement  ? 
-—Upon  those  I  know  who  are  within  my  know- 
ledge in  lodges,  the  members  I  know. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1726.  Would  you  believe  that  this  wonld  be 
the  case.  There  was  an  informal  Committee 
that  sent  out  queries  to  friendly  societies,  and 
would  it  tallly  with  your  knowledge  if  I  said 
that  in  the  replies  of  those  only  three  were 
against  old  age  pensions  ? — I  can  quite  believe 
it. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

1727.  Turning  to  the  questions  of  the  Chair- 
man on  the  limit  of  b2l.  per  year,  the  limit 
above  which  a  man  would  be  disqualified  to 
receive  a  pension,  and  to  the  Chairman's 
questions  as  to  the  possibility  of  anyone  having 
53Z.  or  54Z.  a  year  disburdening  himself  of  a 
portion  of  his  income  in  order  that  he  might 
qualify ;  would  that  suggestion  apply  equally  to 
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any  limit  of  income  which  would  disqualify  a 
person  for  an  old  age  pension  ? — It  would. 

1728.  Supposing  you  place  the  limit  as  low  as 
5s.  a  week,  would  the  argument  not  equally  apply 
on  such  a  basis  as  6s.  a  week  with  the  throwing 
olf  Is.,  or  Is.  Id.,  as  in  the  case  of  1/.  a  week  ? — 
It  would. 

1729.  Does  it  not  apply  to  every  case  in 
which  you  would  prevent  a  person  receiving  a 
pension  provided  he  has  any  income  whatever  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  the 
pensioner  who  was  found  doing  it.  I  mean  I 
would  be  Yexj  sorry  for  him,  for  he  would  get; 
s\ich  a  life  from  those  who  were  doing  the  work 
for  him. 

1730.  One  of  my  honourable  friends  haa 
suggested  in  his  question  that  this  system,  if 
established,  would  enable  the  friendly  societies- 
to  get  rid  of  their  aged  sick  pay  beneficiaries. 
Assuming  that  to  be  true,  would  that  be  unjust 
to  the  community  at  large  in  your  opinion? — 
No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
community  at  large. 

1731.  Are  the  societies  not  aggregations  of 
large  portions  of  the  communities  ? — Yes. 

1732.  And  if  it  is  reasonable  that  old  people 
should  have  pensions,  is  it  unfair  that  the 
incidental  advantage  to  societies  of  getting  rid 
^f  some  portion  of  the  sick  pay  Which  they  now 
give  should  take  place  ? — Quite  so,  and  with  the 
further  advantage,  that  the  members  would 
receive  all  they  were  promised  when  they 
joined,  which  they  do  not  receive  now  in  very 
many  cases,  because  the  funds  will  not  allow  it. 

1733.  Can  you  see  a  single  broad  objection  to 
the  .system  of  old  age  pensions  because  it  would 
to  some  extent  relieve  the  present  burdens  of 
friendly  societies  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  can  see  further 
that,  by  relieving  the  friendly  societies  of  such 
burden,  you  are  relieving  the  taxpayer  of  the 
poor  rate.  I  know  some  cases  where  the  doctors 
have  not  agreed  to  give  old  age  sick  pay  because 
of  old  age. 

1734.  And  in  those  cases  where  the  doctors 
do  not  agree,  does  the  person  go  on  the  poor 
rate? — -I  have  oases  in  which  some  are  in  the 
workhouse  to-day,  and  many  on  the  poor  rate 
to-day ;  cases  I  know,  persons  I  know. 

1735.  I  now  come  to  another  matter.  You 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  any  audit  of  the 
accounts  being  made  by  some  official  other  than 
a  Poor  Law  official ;  what  is  your  reason  for 
saying  that? — I  think  I  stated  it  rather  strongly^ 
that  if  there  is  one  branch  of  Government  work 
which  is  abhorred  entirely  by  the  class  of' 
people  I  am  endeavouring  to  speak  for,  it  is  the 
Poor  Law  and  all  its  works. 

1736.  Are  you  clearly  of  opinion,  or  are  you 
not,  fJlat  the  old  age  pension  administration, 
whatever  be  its  system,  must  at  least  have  entire 
dissociation  from  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Entire. 

1737.  Is  that  for  the  reason  that  the  Poor  Law. 
is  degrading  ? — Yes,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  this 
pension  as  paupers  ;  we  ask  for  it  as  citizens  who- 
have  done  good  to  the  country,  we  believe,  who 
have  served  the  country,  and  we  think  our 
pension  should  come  from  the  same  source  as 
that  from  which  other  pensioners  derive  theirs, 
from  the  Treasury. 
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Sir  Fortescue  Flannery — continued. 

1738.  I  observe  that  under  your  scheme  yx)u 
discriminate  between  those  who  are  deserving 
and  those  who  are  not  deserving.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  a  universal  pension  system  would 
be  wise? — Most  unwise  and  most  immoral. 
-  1739.  Do  you  consider  that  those  who  have 
not  deserved  well  of  the  community  are  pro- 
vided for  already  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Ajid  ought 
to  be. 

1740.  And  should  oontdnue  to  be  ? — Certainly. 

1741.  But  that  those  who  have  passed  or  who 
are  able  to  pass  some  test  of  merit,  such  as 
thrift,  should  be  provided  for  in  some  way  other 
than  the  degradation  of  the  Poor  Law? — 
Certainly. 

Chairman. 

1742.  You  stated  just  now  that  in  your  opinion 
999  out  of  every  1,000  imembers  of  friendly 
societies  were  strongly  in  favour,  you  thought, 
of  a  system  of  old  age  pensions? — ^Yes;  that 
means  say  1,000  out  of  our  900,000  members. 

1743.  Your  are  aware  that  in  the  Appendix  10 
to  the  Report  of  the  Rothschild  Committee 
there  is  an  abstract  of  certain  questions  which 
were  addressed  to  179  of  the  principal  friendly 
societies  prepared  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  among  those  questions  was  one  to 
this  effect :  "  Has  the  society  ascertained  the 
opinion  of  its  members  on  the  question  of  a 
State-aided  old  age  pension  system  for  the 
industrial  classes,  and  with  what  result "  ?  That 
was  in  1896.  To  those  questions  answers 
were  received  from  34  societies,  and 
among  them  I  observe  that  the  Man- 
chester Unity  fumisheid  a  resolution  passed 
by  290  votes  against  244  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  favour  of  a  scheme.  Has  there  been  any 
change  that  you  are  aware  of  on  the  part  of  the 
244  who  voted  against  it? — None  whatever,  it 
has  never  been  challenged ;  I  answered  Mr. 
Holland  to  that  effect. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flatmery. 

1744.  I  think  you  have  not  understood  the 
question.  The  Chairman's  question  was,  has 
there  been  any  change  in  the  opinion  of  the 
society  during  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  resolution  was  passed? — I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Chairman. 

1745.  Yes.  What  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
you  was  this  ;  that  there  was  a  resolution  passed 
by  290  votes  in  favour  of  pensions  with  244 
against  it.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  244  who  were  against  it  have  now  be- 
come in  favour  of  pensions  ? — I  should  say  a  very 
large  number  have. 

1746.  Have  there  been  any  resolutions  passed 
since  then? — No. 

1747.  Then  it  is  only  your  own  opinion? — It 
is  my  opinion  gathered  from  going  through  the 
country  and  mixing  with  my  brethren  and  being 
in  close  touch  with  them  and  also  the  recent 
©lections  I  named. 


\Chairman — continued. 

1748.  That  is  all  you  have  to  allege  against 
the  hostile  record  of  244  against  it? — On  tha/t 
particular  point  it  is. 

1749.  Then  again,  I  observe  that  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  Oddfellows,  at  a  meeting  of  theirs, 
84  votes  in  favour  of  pensions  and  50  against  it. 
Then  I  come  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  at  Dundee  in  1896, 
which  was  to  this  effect :  "  That  in  the  opinion, 
of  this  High  Court  Meeting,  State-aided  pensions 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
friendly  societies,"  and  that  was  carried  by  328 
votes  to  5'6.  Then  again  there  was  another,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  Salford 
Union,  in  which  they  stated  that  99  per  cent,  of 
the  members  were  thoroughly  opposed  to  these 
schemes,  and  so  on  in  this  Appendix  it  points 
out  that  there  were  five  other  orders  Vho 
declared  themselves,  in  a  less  formal  way,  against 
State-aided  pensions.  Have  these  different 
societies  changed  their  opinion  since  that  date? 
— I  am  bound  to  say  I  believe  the  schemes 
which  were  then  before  the  country,  and  referred 
to  there,  are  all  exploded  schemes. 

1750.  Is  that  your  reason  for  stating  now  that 
in  face  of  this  evidence,  999  out  of  every  1,000 
are  in  favour  of  it? — The  point,  as  I  said 
before,  is  that  every  scheme  had  what  was  called 
the  interference  clause  with  the  societies,  and 
many  schemes  had  the  Poor  Law  clause,  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  pension.  Those 
two  points  are  fatal  to  any  scheme  propounded 
for  these  friendly  societies. 

1751.  You  will  understand  I  am  pressing  you 
upon  this  point  for  information  because,  of 
course,  the  view  you  have  expressed  is  very 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  a 
great  many  orders  and  friendly  societies  ? — ^Yes, 
upon  the  lines  that  prevailed  in  1896. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1752.  The  only  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is  with  regard  to  these  questions  which  were  sent 
to  these  friendly  societies.  Did  not  every  other 
question  which  was  sent  to  them  suggest  inter- 
ference with  the  friendly  societies,  and  also  were 
ithey  not  (all  on  .ithe  supp'osition  tha/t  a  man 
should  contribute  throughout  his  life  to  the 
pension  ? — Yes,  and  those  would  both  be  fatal, 
the  contributory  clause  would  be  fatal,  and  the 
two  others  with  reference  to  the  Poor  Law  and 
the  interference ;  those  three  would  be  all  fatal. 

Chairman. 

1753.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  clauses  of  that 
description  were  contained  in  the  proposals  then 
before  the  friendly  societies,  which  led  to  their 
opposition  ? — I  should  say  most  decidedly  so. 

1754.  And  with  regard  to  the  proposals  without 
those  clauses,  you  have  every  reason  to  believe 
from  your  experience  that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  of  opinion  ? — I  think  there  is  a  very  great 
change  of  opinion. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Tuckwell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1755.  You  are  tlie  Honorary  Secretary  to  tlie 
Women's  Trades  Union  League,  1  understand? 
—Yes. 

1756.  How  long  have  you  filled  tliat  position  ? 
— Four  or  five  years. 

1757.  Do  you  come  before  us  as  representing 
tlie  league  and  to  express  to  us  their  views? — 
Yes ;  I  represent  tlie  women  connected  witL.  the 
league,  who  number  between  20,000  and  30,000, 
■and  apart  from  that  I  should  represent  the  views, 
I  think,  of  all  other  organised  women,  because  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  them  and 
am  always  in  communication  with  them. 

1758.  May  I  ask  how  long  has  the  Women's 
Trades  TJuion  League  been  in  existence,  and  how 
it  is  composed  ? — It  has  been  in  existence  about 
.21  years.  It  is  composed  of  the  trades  unions 
in  which  women  are  employed,  which  are  con- 
nected with  it.  They  pay  a  small  fee  for  visits 
-and  for  legislative  help,  and  for  organisation. 

1759.  We  may  take  it  then  your  league 
lepresents  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  among 
working  women? — ^Yes. 

1760.  Now  you  wish  to  point  out  in  the 
interests  of  working  women  the  difiiculties  of 
legislation  for  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions, 
which  makes  the  granting  of  such  pensions  de- 
pendent upon  tests  of  thrift;  will  you  kindly 
point  out  to  us  what  the  main  difficulties  are  ? — 
The  wages  which  the  working  women  receive 
in  an  enormous  number  of  instances  are  not 
sufl&ciently  large  to  enable  them  to  save  at  all ; 
of  course,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  wages 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  with 
decency. 

1761.  What  amount  of  average  earnings  per 
week  would  you  say  would  enable  a  working 
woman  to  subscribe  to  a  friendly  society,  or 
-generally  to  take  some  s'teps  to  make  provision 
for  old  age? — I  should  think  the  minimum 
would  be  155.  or  I65.  a  week. 

1762.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  their  average 
earnings  would  be  at  the  present  time? — The 
lowest  classes  would  not  average  more  than  6s. 
-cr  75.  a  week.  It  would  only  be  the  most  skilled 
"who  would  rise  to  155. ;  the  Lancashire  opera- 


Chairman — continued. 

tives,  for  instance,  would  average  about  155.  a 
week. 

1763.  In  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  operatives 
then  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  working 
women  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age? — 
Hardly,  I  think,  because  I  spoke  of  155.  or  I65. 
a  week  as  being  the  minimum  out  of  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  begin  to  make  any  provi- 
sion ;  and  the  wages  of  the  cotton  operatives  in 
Lancashire  they  would  tell  you  are  about  155.  a 
week.  What  I  spoke  of  as  the  minimum  is 
about  what  they  make. 

1764.  The  minimum  that  would  be  necessary 
for  making  provision  is  the  maximum  of  what 
they  earn  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  very 
much  so ;  in  some  cases  they  would  get  1^.,  but 
it  is  not  usual. 

1765.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  how  their  earnings 
compare  with  those  of  men? — Of  course  they 
are  very,  very  considerably  less ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  you  an  exact  proportion.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  societies  in  which  men  and 
women  are  employed  the  sum  the  men  would 
pay  would  be  about  a  third  more  than  the 
women. 

1766.  Do  you  mean  the  sum  which  they 
■R'ould  receive? — No;  I  mean  we  have  women 
and  men  paying  to  the  same  trades  union,  and 
a  man  perhaps  is  paying  Is.,  and  a  woman  pay- 
ing about  9d. ;  that  is  so  in  some  of  the  branchesi 
of  the  Carding  and  Blowing  Room  Union. 

1767.  I  gather,  at  all  events,  you,  are  clear,  I 
tJiink,  in  your  own  mind  that  if  pensions  were 
limited  by  some  test  of  thrift,  either  by  a  direct 
contribution  or  by  a  subscription  to  some 
friendly  society  or  otherwise,  the  great  majority 
of  women  would  be  debarred  from  doing  this  by 
the  smallness  of  their  earnings? — Quite  so. 

1768.  As  to  the  number  of  women  compared 
with  men,  the  census  figures  show  that,  taking 
the  whole  population  over  65f,  there  are  many 
more  women  than  men ;  would  the  Same  thing 
{hold  good  in  the  case  of  women  who  would  be 
likely  to  be  candidates  for  pensions;  that  is  to 
say,  amongst  the  poorer  class  of  women,  would 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  same  ratio  of  women  to  men  hold  good? — 
Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  figures. 

1769.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  working 
women,  and  the  experience  of  your  league,  you 
have  no  doubt  that  would  be  the  case ;  is  that 
§0  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  com- 
parison between  men  and  women  at  all;  it  is 
from  my  own  experience  of  women,  not  as  com- 
pared with  men,  that  I  know  they  are  unable  to 
pay. 

1770.  I  see,  according  to  the  returns,  the 
number  of  adult  males  receiving  poor  relief  on 
the  1st  July  1898  was  176,733,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  number  of  females  receiving  relief  (that 
is,  relief  of  all  kinds,  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor) 
was  325,234  ;  were  you  aware  of  those  figures  ? — 
ISo. 

1771.  That  would  rather  point,  however,  I 
think,  to  the  view  that  poor  women  were  con- 
siderably in  the  majority? — Yes. 

1772.  It  is  alleged  by  some  people,  and  I  think 
it  was  stated  by  a  witness  whom  we  had  before 
lis  last  Thursday,  that  women  over  65  years,  as  a 
general  rule,  woiild  have  more  means  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves  in  old  age  than  men ; 
what  is  your  (experience  upon  that  point? — I 
•should  have  thought  that  their  means  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves  were  extremely  limited 
when  they  reached  the  ag'e  of  65 ;  I  have  no 
means  of  comparing  them. 

'  1773.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  you  have  any  in- 
formation that  you  can  supply  to  us,  you  have 
notliing  to  tell  us  that  would  lead  to  that  belief  ? 
■ — No.  I  have  the  figures  of  women  belonging 
to  friendly  ^societies  and  trade  unions,  if  ^ou 
mean  provision  in  that  sense. 

1774.  That  is  hardly  what  I  meant;  I  think 
the  allegation  was  to  this  effect,  that  women  over 
a  certain  age  had  more  means  of  providing  for 
themselves  and  of  earning  wages  than  men  over 
that  age.P — I  cannot  conceive  what  that  is  based 
on. 

1775.  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  particular  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
system'  of  old  age  pensions,  and  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  about  them.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Rothschild  Committee, 
and  which  they  considered,  was  that  persions 
over  65  who  could  produce  an  income  of  2s.  6d. 
a  week  derived  from  an  annuity  either  through 
the  Post  Office  or  throug'h  some  friendly  society  or 
from  some  similar  source,  should  receive  a  corres- 
ponding amount  from  public  sources  ;  would  that 
be  generally  within  the  powerof  working  women 
so  far  as  you  can  tell  us  ? — I  think  the  member- 
ship of  friendly  societies  and  trades  unions  at 
present  is  an  auswer  to  that.  The  women  who 
can  would  belong,  and  the  number  of  women  at 
present  in  friendly  societies  is  between  12,000  and 
13,000  only ;  and  the  number  of  women  in  trades 
unions  (and  those  could  not  be  called  provident) 
is  120,000  ;  so  that  those  are  all  the  women  you 
have  who  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  put  by 
anything  apart  from  their  livelihood. 

1776.  Then  your  answer  to  my  question  would 
bo  clearly  in  the  negative? — Yes. 

1777.  Then  under  another  class  of  proposals  no 
direct  contribution  would  be  required,  but  some 
^definite  test  that  applicants  had  endeavoured  to 
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lead  provident  lives  would  be  held  to  be  sufficient 
to  qualify  for  a  pension  ;  would  that  be  less  diffi- 
cult for  working  women  than  a  direct  contribu- 
tion?— I  do  not  know  what  the  test  would 
be,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  depend  very  much  on. 
what  the  test  would  be. 

1778.  One  test  suggested  is  thait  they  should 
have  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  for  a  certain, 
number  of  years,  say  20  years  ? — Then  you  are 
going  to  exclude  all  but  between  12,000  and 
13,000  women. 

1779.  Then  you  think  that  if  that  was  made 
(a  test  as  a  qualification  for  a  pension,  it  would 
be  iiseless  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
women  ?— Entirely  useless. 

1780.  Then  one  of  the  tests  which  has  been 
suggested  to  us  as  a  fitting  test  for  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  pension,  namely,  belonging  to  a  friendly 
society  with  funeral  and  sickness  benefit,  woxdd 
not  be  much  use  to  any  considerable  number  of 
women  ?^ — No  use  at  all. 

1781.  Would  it  not  be  an  indivcement  to 
women  to  try  and  join  a  friendly  society? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  them  in  the 
enormous  majority  of  cases  to  belong  to  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  I  think  w'hen  you  have  not  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  it  is  not  possible 
for  you  to  save,  whatever  inducement  is  offered. 

1782.  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  a  good  and 
desira*ble  thing  for  them  to  join  if  they  could  do 
so  ? — Yes. 

1783.  But  the  reason  why  they  do  not  belong 
to  friendly  societies,  as  I  understand  you,  is  not 
so  much  because  there  are  comparativeily  few 
societies  which  are  open  to  women,  but  because 
they  have  not  the  means  of  paying  the  necessary 
subscriptions  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

1784.  It  really  all  turns  upon  that ;  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  their  earnings? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1785.  Now,  could  a  married  woman  keep  up 
under  any  circumstances,  do  you  think,  the  sub- 
scription to  a  fi'iendly  society  for  20  years  out  of 
her  own  earnings  ? — It  would  depend  entirely 
upon  what  work  she  was  doing.  It  would  depend 
on  what  earnings  she  was  making. 

1786.  Would  there  be  many  married  women 
making  earnings  which  would  enable  them  to  do 
that? — I  think  what  I  have  said  covers  all  work- 
ing womeUj  married  and  single.  The  great 
number  of  married  working  women,  except  in 
certain  cases,  are,  of  course,  working  because 
their  husbands  cannot  earn  enough  to  keep 
them ;  and  under  those  circumstances  they  are 
earning  at  the  same  rate  that  the  other  women 
are  earning  at. 

1787.  Would  what  you  have  said  with  regard 
to  women  belonging  to  friendly  societies  apply 
equally  to  the  cases  of  other  methods  of  making 
some  provision  for  life ;  for  instance,  belonging 
to  a  building  or  co-operative  siooiety,  or  insuriiig 
their  lives,  or  making  deposits  in  savings 
banks? — Yes.  Surely  anything  which  entails 
deduction  from  the  money  you  spend  on  keeping 
yourself  has  the  same  drawback.  It  all  comes 
under  exactly  the  same  head. 

1788.  It  would  apply  to  all  classes  of  working 
women  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  then  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1789.  Now  in  the  case  of  women  who  are 

engaged 
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engaged  in  weaving  in  Lancasliir  e  and  Yorkshire, 
would  their  earnings  be  too  small  tO'  enable 
them  to  take  steps  of  this  kind  ? — Their  earnings 
of  course  are  the  best ;  they  earn,  as  I  have  said, 
about  15s.  a  week  on  the  average,  they  pome 
nearer  to  a  class  that  could  save  than  any  other ; 
but  I  think,  as  I  said  jDefore,  155.  is  the  very 
minimum  at  which  you  could  begin  to  expect 
saving. 

1790.  So  that  even  in  the  case  of  those 
engaged  in  that  particular  work  the  opening 
would  not  be  very  considerable  ? — I  think  not. 

1791.  Then  I  think  you  say  in  the  statement 
with  which  yen  have  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  me  that  any  system  which  enables  men 
to  obtain  pensions  more  easily  than  women 
would  in  your  opinion  be  unfair,  because  women 
through  the  tea  or  other  taxes  ol  that  kind 
would  have  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a  benefit 
which  they  did  not  reap  themselves? — I  do  not 
know  out  of  what  tax  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
the  .pension,  but  of  course  if  it  come  out  of  a  tax 
which  fell  on  women,  obviously  it  would  not  be 
fair ;  women  would  be  paying  to  what  they  were 
not  benefiting  from. 

1792.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  upon 
the  position  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  what  are 
called  dangerous  trades? — Only  in  so  far  as  of 
course  their  lives  are  naturally  rather  more 
insecure  than  the  others,  and  any  arguments 
that  apply  to  the  other  working  women  would 
apply  more  strongly  to  them.  Their  wages  are 
not  as  a  rule  higher,  and  their  lives  are  more 
precarious ;  for  instance,  in  the  lead  industry  I 
know  of  cases  in  which  women  are  unable  to 
work  after  20  years  of  age,  being  incapacitated 
by  their  employment  by  the  time  they  are  20  or 
25  years  of  age. 

1793.  Is  that  so  ? — Certainly. 

1794.  At  what  age  would  they  begin  to  work  ? 
— They  would  begin  at  14  years  of  age  if  they 
begin  legally. 

1795.  And  you  say  they  would  be  incapaci- 
tated by  20  ? — We  are  keeping  now  at  different 
blind  schools  three  blind  girls  and  a  blind  boy, 
all  under  20  years  of  age. 

1796.  Is  that  because  the  industry  is  not  so 
carefully  conducted  as  it  might  be,  or  is  it 
absolutely  inherent  in  thenatureof  the  industry  ? 
— I  think  it  is  in  a  great  measure  because  it  is 
not  so  carefully  conducted  as  it  might  be. 

1797.  Does  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  case 
of  men  and  boys  ? — It  is  not  so  bad  for  men  as 
it  is  for  young  persons  and  women  in  the  lead 
trade.  Of  course  that  would  not  be  true  of  all 
trades , 

1798.  In  all  these  cases  where  working  people, 
either  men  or  women,  are  engaged  in  trades  so 
dangerous  that  it  means  their  dying  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  average  period  of  life,  they  would 
object,  I  suppose,  to  taxation  intended  to  procure 
a  benefit  after  an  age  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  reach? — Yes. 

1799.  Now  supposing  there  were  established  a 
pension  system  based  upon  some  of  the  positive 
tests  of  thrift  which  we  have  been  considering, 
and  on  which  you  havebeen answering  questions, 
and  supposing  at  the  same  time  reforms  were 
made  in  the  poor  law  in  the  nature  of  improved 

.-outdoor  relief,  or  by  other  improvements  of  that 
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kind,  and  supposing  also  the  workhouses  were 
improved  to  meet,  the  case  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  live  outside  of  an  institution,  would 
that  improvement  of  the  Poor  Law  remove  any  of 
the  objections  which  you  feel  with  regard  to 
limiting  the  pensions  by  tests  of  thrift  or  of 
merit? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thought  about 
that. 

1800.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  you  have 
not  considered.'^ — ^Yes ;  it  is  only  the  points  I 
have  put  before  you  upon  which  I  have  really 
any  evidence  to  give. 

1801.  Then  the  main  grounds,  as  I  understand, 
upon  which  you  object  to  the  various  schemes 
for  pensions  with  vv^hich  you  are  acquainted,  and 
which  have  been  before  the  public,  are  these : 
first  of  all  that  from  the  nature  of  their  position 
the  gi-eat  majority  of  women  would  be  excluded 
from  participating  in  their  benefits ;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  these  schemes 
taxation  must  be  levied  which  would  fall  un- 
fairly upon  them  ? — Yes. 

1802.  Have  you  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  say  in  your  examiuation  in  chief  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  oare  to  hear  the  exact 
figures  of  women  who  at  present  belong  to 
friendly  societies  and  to  unions,  which  I  think 
represents  the  number  of  people  who  can 
belong. 

1803.  We  should  like  to  have  that  evidence  ? 
— The  numbers  belonging  to  friendly  societies 
are  between  12,000  and  13,000 ;  added  to  those 
there  are  widows  who  cannot  be  called  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  because  they  are 
only  people  who  keep  up  a  certain  small 
payment  after  the  husband's  death  in  order 
to  get  a  little  burial  benefit  for  themselves  ;  they 
number  a  little  over  31,000,  but  those,  as  I  say, 
are  not  really  members  of  the  friendly  society ; 
the  payment  is  very  small,  and  they  do  not  have 
any  full  benefit.  Then  the  figures  of  women  in 
trades  unions  are  119,775.  Of  course,  you  must 
remember  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  funeral 
benefit  could  be  called  friendly  benefit,  the 
benefits  are  almost  entirely  trade  benefits,  so 
that  your  friendly  societies  tests  does  not  really 
cover  trad&  unions. 

1804.  Is  there  anything  further  you  have  to 
put  before  us  ? — On  this  point — when  I  heard  I 
should  be  called  to  give  evidence,  I  consulted  the 
women  both  in  the  organisations  connected  with 
us  and  the  other  organisations  with  which  we 
work,  because  we  virtually  work  with  all,  and  I 
received  letters  from  them  stating  their  views. 
They  all  answered  with  the  most  extraordinary 
promptitude,  and  almost  without  exception  the 
answers  were  that  they  felt  very  strongly  on.  the 
subject,  that  it  was  impossible  for  women  to 
subscribe  to  pension  schemes  because  of  their 
earnings.  I  may  ,add  thaft)  those  who  spoke 
quite  as  strongly  as  the  very,  very  small  unions 
representing  those  with  very  poor  earnings  were 
the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  whose  earnings 
are  a  higher  average.  They  appended,  in  most 
cases,  to  their  views  comments  such  as :  "  The 
women  workers  here  could  not  contribute 
anything  out  of  their  small  wages,  I  should 
say  starvation,  wages."  That  is  typical  of 
the  sort  of  comments  I  got.  There  were 
only  two  or  three  other  people  besides  whom 

I  thought 
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I  ttought  it  wortli  while  to  consult  as  to  their 
orpinions,  and  those  were  Mr.  Mawdsley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Cotton  Spinners.  He  wrote  very 
strongly  saying  how  much  he  should  be  op- 
posed to  such  a  scheme  in  the  interests  of 
the  women  ;  and  Miss  Bondfield,  who  represents 
the  shop  assistants  (a  somewhat  different  class), 
who  took  exactly  the  same  view,  and  Miss 
Llewellyn  Davies,  who  represents  the  Women's 
Co-operative  Guild,  and  her  view  very  strongly 
endorsed  mine  also. 

1805.  Among  all  your  correspondents  and  the 
communications  you  have  received  representing 
the  interests  of  the  women  from  various  quarters, 
have  any  of  them  made  suggestions  as  to  any 
means  by  which  women  could  be  included  in  the 
benefits  of  any  pension  scheme  ? — o ;  I  am  afraid 
their  views  are  rather  on  the  same  lines  as  mine : 
th^t  they  point  out  the  objections  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  membership  of  a  friendly  society  as  a  test. 
I  do  not  think  they  said  much  about  any  future 
scheme  except  that  they  were  rather  troubled 
about  the  age.  A  good  many  of  them  said  that 
they  hoped  no  pension  scheme  would  begin  later 
than  60 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  any  pension  scheme 
ought  to  begin  as  early  as  60. 

1806.  You  have  no  suggestion  of  your  own  to 
make  on  any  other  point  ? — jS"one. 

Sir  Walter  Foster 

1807.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask.  Sup- 
posing you  had  a  pension  scheme  which  re- 
quired no  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  women 
(or  of  the  men  for  that  matter),  and  which  did 
not  require  absolutely  a  test  of  belonging  to  a 
friendly  society,  I  suppose  the  women  you  repre- 
sent would  be  favourable  to  such  a  scheme? — I 
imagine  all  women  would  be  favourable  to  such 
a  scheme. 

1808.  They  would  not  raise  the  question  of 
taxation  as  an  objection  in  such  a  case  ? — If  they 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  pension  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  would  not  come  in,  I  should 
think. 

1809.  Their  objection  would  only  be  to  being 
taxed  for  a  scheme  under  which  they  would  not 
benefit? — Yes,  one  by  which  they  would  not  be 
benefited. 

1810.  But  if  the  scheme  were  open,  and  did 
not  exclude  them  because  of  non-membership 
of  a  friendly  society,  but  admitted  them  under 
certain  tests  of  merit,  we  will  say,  you  think 
they  would  be, pleased  to  accept  a  scheme  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  would  rather  depend 
upon  what  the  test  of  merit  was ;  but,  broadly 
speaking,  I  should  say  certainly.  With  the  one 
argument  the  other  goes.  If  they  could  have 
a  pension  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
taxation  falling  upon  them. 

1811.  Let  me  put  another  question  arising  out 
of  this.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  possible 
in  case  of  man  and  wife  to  give  a  somewhat 
smaller  pension  than  you  would  give  for  two 
persons  separately ;  that  is,  supposing  the  pen- 
sion were  5s.  for  a  single  man  or  a  single  woman, 
to  a  man  and  wife  together  it  might  be  possible 
to  give  a  smallersum  than  to  the  two  separately  ? 
—I  have  not  thought  about  that,  and  I  do  not 
know. 


Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

1812.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  could  tell  us 
the  average  length  of  time  during  which  these 
119,000  members  of  trades  unions  have  been  in 
membership? — The  large  proportion  are  from 
Lancashire,  they  are  cotton  operatives.  They 
would  in  a  great  number  of  cases  begin  as  chil- 
dren and  belong  to  the  union  all  their  lives. 

1813.  But  have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the 
length  of  time  on  the  average  during  which  they 
have  been  members  ? — Xo,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  the  payments  are  graduated,  so  that  the 
payments  may  rise  according  to  the  earnings 
which  they  are  getting ;  the  practice  in  Lanca- 
shire, as  far  as  possible,  is  that  when  they  are 
children  they  join  the  unions. 

1814.  How  long  have  the  unions,  or  the  oldest 
of  them,  been  established? — I  suppose  30  or  40 
years,  or  more  than  that ;  they  have  been  strong 
now  for  30  years  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire 
organisations. 

1815.  We  may  take  it  that  a  very  large 
number  out  of  the  120,000  have  been  members 
of  a  trade  union  for  20  years  and  upwards  ? — ^If 
you  confine  your  question  to  Lancashire — yes, 
that  is  in  the  textile  trades,  which  are  the  best 
paid. 

1816.  But  there  are  other  trade  unions,  out- 
side Lancashire? — Yes;  between  80,000  and 
90,000  belong  to  Lancashire  out  of  the  119,000. 

1817.  Do  you  regard  membership  of  a  trade 
union  as  a  test  of  thrift.  Supposing  an  old  age 
pension  scheme  were  established  on  the  basis 
of  persons  who  could  produce  some  test  of 
having  been  thrifty,  being  eligible  to  receive  a 
pension  when  they  reached  the  age  limit,  would 
you  suggest  membership  of  a  trade  union  such 
as  those  you  have  been  naming  as  the  test  of 
thrift  that  might  be  adopted  ? — I  have  pointed 
out  that  in  their  essence  these  unions  are  not 
friendly  societies ;  that  is  to  say,  not  provident ; 
they  are  only  trade  societies.  I  should  suppose 
that  membership  in  them  might  in  a  sense  be 
looked  upon  as  a  test  of  thrift.  But  what  I 
mean  is  that  that  would  not  make  me  on  the 
part  of  the  women  whom  I  represent  feel  any 
more  favourably  disposed  to  the  scheme,  when  I 
know  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  are  not 
in  trade  unions. 

1818.  No  doubt,  but  I  want  to  get  from  you, 
assuming  a  test  of  thrift  were  established,  how 
far  the  119,000  might  be  qualified  under  such  a 
test;  take,  for  example,  the  faot  that  funeral 
benefit  is  included,  as  I  understand  it  to  be  in  all 
these  trade  unions  ? — Yes. 

1819.  That  is  a  measure  of  thrift? — ^Yes, 
certainly ;  that  I  excepted. 

1820.  Then  take  the  fact  that  during  the  time 
when  the  members  are  out  of  work  a  certain 
allowance  is  given  to  them ;  am  I  right  in  that 
siipposition  ? — Only  in  certain  societies. 

1821.  In  what  proportion  approximately  of 
the  total  number  is  such  benefit  given  when 
the  members  are  out  of  work? — A  strike,  a 
lock-out,  fire,  victimising,  break-down,  would  be 
the  sort  of  thing  for  which  the  Weavers  and  the 
Card  and  Blowing-room  Unions,  which  are  the 
two  great  organisations  of  Lancashire,  would  pay. 

1822.  Do  you  know  what  the  allowance  is  ? — 
This  is  only  rough  because  I  have  not  got  quite 
all  of  them,  but  it  varies  with  difEerent  branches 

and 
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and  there  are  a  great  many  branclies ;  but  tlie 
payment  would  vary  from  a  penny  for  tlie 
youngest,  the  children,  up  to  %d.,  and  the  benefits 
would  vary  from  about  3s.  up  to  15s. 

1823.  For  the  week?— Yes. 

1824.  That  is  during  the  period  of  the  women 
being  out  of  work? — No,  those  are  strike,  look- 
out, fire,  victim,  and  break-down ;  "  out  of  work  " 
does  not  come  in  there  really. 

1825.  "  Break-down  "  would  mean  when  they 
were  thrown  out  of  work  ? — ^Yes,  in  that  sense 
out  of  work. 

1826.  It  would  include  a  case  when  a  mill,  for 
example,  was  not  able  to  run  ? — Yes. 

1827.  And  "  fire  "  wouild  include  a  case  where 
the  mill  had  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  fire  ? 
—Yes. 

1828.  Would  a  member  receiving  benefit 
under  such  circumstances  not  be  assisted  to  keep 
off  the  poor  rate? — Yes. 

1829.  In  other  words,  might  it  not  be  a 
reasonable  suggestion  that  female  workers  put 
out  of  work  by  a  break-down  of  the  mill  or  by  a 
fire  which  partially  destroyed  the  mill,  would  be 
kept  away  from  the  workhouse  by  reason  of  the 
benefit  which  they  receive  from  these  societies? 
— Certainly  they  would,  I  should  say. 

1830.  To  that  extent,  at  all  events,  would  it 
be  fairly  arguable  that  membership  of  a  trades 
union  was  a  test  of  thrift? — Yes. 

1831.  Did  you  speak  from  actual  comparison 
of  figures  when  you  informed  the  Chairman  that 
in  dangerous  trades  women  received  no  higher 
wages  than  in  the  non-dangerous  trades? — I  was 
speaking  from  my  experience  of  such  employ- 
ment as  that  in  match  factories  and  employment 
in  the  lead  trade. 

1832.  Do  jow  seriously  mean  that  in  such 
trades  as  those,  and  I  suppose  they  are  ojbout 
the  most  dangerous  trades,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  not  more  for  women  than,  say,  in  cotton 
mills — No,  certainly  not;  I  should  say  the 
average  rate  of  wages  was  higher  in  cotton  mills. 
In  the  case  of  those  trades  you  would  have 
certain  instances  where  people  are  earning  very 
good  wages,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say 
the  average  is  not  so  high  as  the  average  in 
cotton  mills. 

1833.  You  mean  tha/t  the  danger  of  such  oc- 
cupations as  you  have  named  does  not  in  prac- 
tice increase  wages  ? — It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
do  so. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

1834.  I  understand  your  chief  objection  to  any 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  so  far  as  women  are 
concerned  is  the  cost  ? — -Yes. 

1835^.  Do  you  think  the  payment  of  lOd.  a 
month  after  the  age  of  25  would  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  most  of  the  women  ? — -Yes. 

1836.  Do  you  think  a  pavment  down  at  the 
age  of  25  of  10  guineas  would  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  most  women  ? — ^Yes. 

1837.  Do  you  think  that  domestic  servants, 
who  form  a  large  body  of  women,  would  be  able, 
if  they  tried,  to  save  10  guineas  by  the  age  of 
25  ? — I  have  really  no  material  on  which  to  give 
you  evidence  about  domestic  servants;  it  is 
women  in  trades  who  are  our  clients,  so  tha/t  I 
should  not  like  to  speak  as  to  that. 
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1838.  But  are  you  aware  that  men  whose 
wages  are  not  more  than  13s.  a  week  do  belong 
in  great  numbers  to  friendly  societies  ? — 'No. 

1839.  You  stated  that  women  who  are  receiv- 
ing wages  to  the  amount  of  15s.  or  16s.  a  week 
find  themselves  unable  to  belong  in  great  num- 
bers to  friendly  societies  ? — I  said  that  I  thought 
15s.  was  the  amount  at  which  one  could  begin 
to  expect  anything  in  the  nature  of  saving. 
That  women  do  mauage  to  make  some  sort  of 
provision  is  obvious,  because  the  women  among 
the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  whom  I  have 
spoken  of,  who  are  earning  an  average  of  15s.  a 
week,  belong  to  their  trades  union. 

1840.  But  I  was  asking  whether  you  were 
aware  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  men 
whose  wages  were  only  13s.  a  week  who  are 
members  of  friendly  societies,  men  who  have  at 
the  same  time  to  support  a  family  ? — No,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

1841.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  possible  that 
they  can  belong  to  a  friendly  society  even  on 
wages  less  than  15s.  a  week.  Do  you  think  that 
certain  occupiations  which  are  now  being  brought 
in  considerably  by  technical  teaching,  such  as 
wood  carving,  would  enable  women  to  earn  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  the  evenings  whic'h 
might  be  devoted  to  this  .payment? — I  do  not 
know.  Of  course  my  own  feeling  would  be  that 
the  evenings  should  be  devoted  to  rest  and  to 
amusement  aftei'  a  very  hard  day's  work.  One 
would  not  encourage  their  supplmenting  their 
wages  by  work  at  night. 

1842.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  the 
test  of  thrift  if  it  could  be  carried  out  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  character  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  women  population  ? — If  it  could 
be  carried  out  with  great  judgment,  yes. 

1843.  If  it  were  possible  for  them  you  would 
think  it  desirable  ? — ^Of  course  the  question  is  the 
point  at  which  you  would  think  it  possible. 

1844.  Do  you  think  the  women  would  not 
prefer  to  have  earned  an  old  age  pension  rather 
than  be  treated  as  deserving  paupers  ? — My  own 
experience  of  women  of  course  is  that  they  would 
always  prefer,  if  they  could,  to  save,  but  that 
they  cannot. 

1845.  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  in  her  old 
age  would  cost  as  much  asan  old  man  ;  or  perhaps 
you  have  not  had  experience  of  the  treatment  of 
old  women? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 

1846.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  contribution 
to  the  trades  union  societies  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— It  would  vary  from  a  penny — that  would  be 
for  the  children — up'  to  6d.  and  9d.,  and  a  man 
would  in  some  cases  pay  as  much  as  Is.  a  week. 

1847.  Taking  it  at  6d.  a  week  that  would  be 
2s.  a  month? — ^Yes. 

1848.  That  would  be  considerably  more  than 
would  be  required  to  earn  an  old  age  pension  ? — 
I  am  giving  you  the  Lancashire  figures.  The 
other  figures  are  very  very  much  lower,  they 
would  be  a  penny  and  twopence. 

Mr.  Woods. 

1849.  I  suppose  when  some  of  your  members 
get  old  they  do  receive  outdoor  relief? — ^Yes. 

1850.  In  what  way  is  that  relief  given  ;  could 
you  tell  us? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not;  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  know  much  about  that 
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Mr.  Woods — continued. 

1851.  Tlirougli  the  Poor  Law  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  know 
very  little  about  the  Poor  Law. 

1852.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  become 
dependent? — That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell. 
Of  course,  it  varies  enormously,  and  as  I  say,  in 
the  dangerous  trades  very  often  a  woman  is 
unable  to  earn  ber  own  living  wben  she  is  still 
quite  young.  We  are  helping  to  support  ,girls 
who  are  quite  young,  well  under  30. 

1853.  How  long  are  the  Lancashire  people 
allowed  to  work  in  the  factories  ;  at  what  age  do 
they  stop  them  working ;  do  they  stop  them 
working  as  long  as  they  can  work  ? — I  think  I 
have  not  heard,  except  in  some  factories,  of 
their  being  stopped  on  account  of  age. 

1854.  There  is  no  preventing  their  working 
when  they  get  to  a  certain  age,  I  mean  on  the 
part  of  the  factories  ? — -Not  that  I  know  of, 
except  in  certain  factories. 

1855'.  Have  you  old  women  working  in 
factories  ? — I  think  so. 

1856.  Would  you  favour  a  scheme  making  it 
incumbent  upon  women  to  belong  to  a  friendly 
society  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  ? — ■ 
No. 

1857.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  con- 
dition ? — No. 

1858.  Oould  ,you  tell  iis  ahout  what  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  'your  society  are 
married  women  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

1859.  Are  there  a  great  many  married  women 
working? — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  married 
women  working. 

1860.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  think  the 
age  standard  ought  to  be  higher  than  60  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  a  pension? — I  said  that  a 
great  many,  both  in  Lancashire  and  other  places, 
who  have  written  to  me  have  volunteered 
that. 

1861.  Would  you  think  60  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  fix  as  the  standard  ? — Yes. 

1862.  I  would  like  to  put  one  more  question. 
AVould  you  put  members  of  trades  unions  in  the 
same  position  as  members  of  friendly  societies 
as  to  giving  them  the  right  to  receive  pensions  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  have  ,no  scheme  at  all  of  my 
own.  Both  schemes  would  exclude  the  vast 
majority  of  women  ;  so,  from  that  point  of  view, 
I  am  very  strongly  opposed. 

1863.  But  you  would  consider  that  paying  to 
a  trades  union  is  just  as  much  a  test  of  thrift  as 
r-'aying  to  a  friendly  society? — Yes,  I  suppose 

80. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

1864.  Do  you  think  the  non-receipt  of  Poor 
Jjmf  relief  for  a  certain  number  of  years  before 
they  arrive  at  whatever  is  taken  as  the  pension 
limit,  is  a  good  test  of  thrift  as  regards  women  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  know  how  I  am  to  say  "  a  good 
test  of  thrift "  because  I  do  not  like  any  test  of 
thrift.  In  a  very  very  large  number  of  cases  I 
do  not  think  women  would  be  able  to  keepi  off 
the  rates. 

1865.  You  do  noit  think  they  would  be  able 
to  keep  off  the  rates  up  to  65  ? — If  I  may  answer 
you  by  a  question :  how,  for  instance,  would  you 
meet  the  two  or  three  cases  (and  I  only  speak 
of  two  or  three  because  they  are  all  we  haptpen 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland — ^continued. 
to  have  come  across  specially)  of  girls  who  have 
been  so  poisoned  by  their  work  in  the  match 
factories  that  they  are  a.ble  only  tio  work  occa- 
sionally, for  a  week  or  two  in  two  or  three 
months ;  they  are  only  able  to  earn  a  certaiiu 
amount  of  money  by  charing,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  depend  on  what  relief  they  can 
get. 

1866.  I  was  not  taking  a  dangerous  trade,  or 
a  trade  in  which  new  regulations  are  very  much 
wanted ;  but  in  regard  to  cotton  mills  and  the 
ordinary  trades  in  which  women  are  employed, 
do  you  think  that  the  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  for  a  certain  number  of  years  is  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  good  character  and  desert  ? — Yeis,  cer- 
tainly ;  when  you  have  a  high  average  earning 
I  should  think  it  was  a  good  test  of  thrift  that 
you  had  not  wanted  to'  supplmeait  it  in  any  other 
way.  Of  course,  among  the  cotton  operatives 
you  have  a  high  average  earning,  comparatively 
speaking. 

1867.  I  suppose  women,  even  in  those  trades, 
if  they  fall  ill,  if  they  have  not  a  society  to  fall 
back  upon,  have  to  appeal  a  good  deal  to  the 
rates  for  relief  during  sickness  ? — I  supipose  so. 

1868.  Still  you  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  a  sign  of  desert  and  worthiness? — I  should 
think  it  would  be  creditable  to  me.  if  I  was  a 
working  woman  to  keep  off  the  rates,  dis- 
tinctly. 

1869.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  most  of  the 
deserving  y\'omen  in  those  trades  (putting  aside 
the  dangerous  trades)  have  not  received  poor 
law  relief  at,  say  the  age  of  60  ? — I  really  do  not 
know ;  I  should  think  so,  but  I  have  not  any 
figures  to  show  it. 

1870.  You  said  that  in  some  trades  the  wages 
were  6s.  and  7s.  a  week.  I  suppose  those  are 
cases  where  the  women  do  not  support  them- 
selves entirely ;  they  could  not  support  them- 
selves and  exist  upon  that,  coiild  they  ? — Of 
course,  in  some  cases  they  have  to.  You  would 
find  in  any  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  or  job  printing,  there  would  bewomen 
earning  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  and  in  some  cases  they 
would  have  to  live  upon  that. 

1871.  Entirely  ? — If  they  had  norela/tivesthey 
would  have  to  support  themselves  upon  that. 

1872.  If  the  pension  was  fixed  at  5s.  a  week 
you  think  a  woman  could  manage  to  get  on 
either  by  living  with  friends  or  relations,  or  in 
some  way  without  going  to  the  workhouse;  you 
think  a  woman  could  subsist  on  5s.  a  week  if  the 
pension  was  fixed  at  that? — They  exist  atpresent 
on  6s.  and  7s.  a  week ;  I  suppose  they  can  exist 
on  anything.  It  is  certainly  not  a  very  large 
sum. 

1873.  Supposing  the  pension  was  fixed  at  5s., 
you  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  pensioners  to  .give  up 
their  pensions  and  to  come  upon  the  poor  rate? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

1874.  I  gather  if  was  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  old  age  pension  scheme  was  limited  to 
those  who  were  in  friendly  societies  that  youwere 
asked  to  come  and  make  your  protest? — It  was 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  going  to  be  that, 
a  .supposition  derived  from  the  things  I  have 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd — contimied. 
seen  in  the  papers,  that  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
make  a  protest. 

1875.  May  I  ask  is  the  Trades  Union  League, 
of  which  you  are  honorary  secretary,  a  general 
league  or  is  it  composed  .only  -of  women? — ■ 
AVomen. 

1876.  Is  not  a  women's  branch  of  a  general 
league  ? — No,  it  is  for  women  in  trades  unions. 

1877.  What  is  the  object  of  the  league;  is  it  to 
get  them  to  join  unions  or  to  show  them  how  to 
join  unions? — It  is  to  get  them  to  join  unions; 
to  help  them. 

1878.  To  bring  to  them  the  advantages  of 
organisation  ? — Yes. 

1879.  You  said  you  were  speaking  for  those 
who  were  members  of  the  Trades  Union  League, 
or  rather,  I  suppose,  those  who  were  in  trades 
unions,  and  also  I  think  you  said  you  could 
speak  for  all  other  organised  women,  because 
you  have  been  in  communication  with  ifhem. 
A^^lat  other  org'anisatious  of  women  are  there 
besides  trades  unions  ? — -I  meant  trades  unions  ; 
I  was  drawing  a  distinction  between  those  which 
are  affiliated  to  our  society  and  which  we  are 
always  helping,  and  those  which  we  speak  for 
and  go  to  visit,  which  would  apply  to  all  of  them. 

1880.  Do  you  think  that  the  13,000  women 
who,  you  say,  belong  to  friendly  societies  are 
really  all  those  who  could  aft'ord  to  do  so? — I 
should  say  so. 

1881.  That  is  from  your  general  feeling  that 
the  wages  of  women  are  so  low,  I  suppose? — 
Yes. 

1882".  Supposing  it  was  possible  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  a  larger  number  of  women  the 
advantages  of  friendly  societies,  of  course  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

1883.  Do  you  think  working  women  know 
much  about  friendly  societies? — Yes,  I  ishould 
think  they  know  a  good  deal ;  they  know  a  good 
deal  about  trades  unions  certainly. 

1884.  That  is  since  your  league  helped  them 
to  understand  all  about  trades  unions,  I  suppose? 
— Oh,  no  ;  it  is  not  only  tha)t,  of  course  we  help 
them  ;  but  the  men  of  course  belong  to  organisa- 
tions and  they  are  always  talking  about  them, 
and  the  women  hear  about  them  from  them 
and  in  every  sort  of  way ;  and  I  imagine  also  as 
regards  friendly  societies. 

1885.  You  think  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
league  such  as  yours  to  bring  to  the  minds  of 
women  the  advantages  of  organisation? — 
AVomen  listen  to  women  better  than  to  men ; 
that  is  the  principal  leason. 

1886.  Is  there  any  similar  association  to 
bring  to  the  minds  of  the  women,  and  enable 
them  to  understand  the  advantages  of  friendly 
societies? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1887.  Possibly  they  may  not  understand  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  a  friendly  society,  as 
you  say  they  required  to  have  the  advantages 
explained  in  order  tho 'oughly  to  grasp  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  a  trades  union  ? — It 
may  be  so,  but  I  should  think  it  unlikely 
because  a  trade  union  is  more  difficult  to 
understand,  it  needs  expounding ;  but  the  object 
of  a  friendly  society  is  very  nmch  more  apparent 
on  the  face  of  it. 

1888.  Take  the  case  of  a  mill  hand  or  a  factory 
girl ;  do  they  talk  about  friendly  societies  at  ail, 
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do  they  say,  "  We  should  like  to  join  a  friendly 
society  "  ? — My  experience  is  more  with  tradea 
unions.  They  constantly  say  that  they  cannot 
join  trades  unions. 

1889.  Do  they  ever  talk  aboutfriemdly  societies 
amongst  themselves? — They  constantly  tell  you 
that  they  cannot  pay  anything  more,  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  manage  on  what  they  have 
got. 

1890.  Are  early  marriages  yery  common 
amongst  the  factory  class? — I  should  not  think 
they  are  so  common  as  they  were. 

1891.  At  what  sort  of  agedo  you  say  the  young- 
est you  know  of  marry  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
tell,  the  age  varies ;  one  has  known  them  marry 
quite  young,  at  the  age  of  16  and  so  on ;  but  1. 
should  say  generally  from  ,my  observation  they 
are  not  marrying  quite  so  early  as  they  used  to  do. 

1892.  You  think  there  has  been  a  little 
alteration  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  am 
not  a  very  good  authority  about  that,  it  is  nolt 
a  thing  we  have  specially  noted. 

1893.  I  suppose  practically  neither  the  married 
nor  the  unmarried  women  think  much  about 
prudential  insurance  or  anything  of  that  kind  in. 
the  future ;  they  look  upon  it  in  this  light  that 
they  are  either  going  to  be  provided  for  by  their 
husbands,  or  they  are  married,  and  they  are 
provided  for  to  that  extent? — Well,  all  I  can  say 
about  that  is,  that  either  married  or  single,  they 
have  told  me  over  and  over  again — -it  is  quite  a 
constant  tiling  for  them  tell  me — ithat  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  that  they  have  not  enough. 
A  woman  only  the  other  day  said  to  me  "  How 
can  I  do  it?  I  do  not  live  as  it  is,  I  merely 
manage  to  exist  a  little." 

1894.  Is  it  not  when  a  woman  is  left  a  widow 
and  the  breadwinner  is  removed  this  difficulty 
arises  about  friendly  societie'S ;  is  it  not  then 
that  she  first  turns  round  and  says,  *'  What  a 
good  thing  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  been 
in  a  friendly  society  "  ? — To  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  true.  I 
think  they  recognise  the  need  for  it,  but  I  think 
they  are  not  able  to  do  it. 

1895.  I  am  trying  tO'  get  your  practical 
experience  to  help  us  to  a  "  conclusion  "  as  to 
their  reason  for  not  joining  friendly  societies  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

1896.  How  many  women  are  employed  in 
trades  whose  unions  you  represent  as  honorary 
secretary  of  this  league? — About  30,000. 

1897.  But  I  understood  there  were  119,000 
women  in  the  trades  unions  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  said 
just  now,  I  represent  directly  these  women 
because  they  are  in  unions  which  we  formed,  or 
which  we  are  always  helping ;  and  we  are 
connected,  so  far  as  speaking  and  helping  in 
legisla.tion  and  matJters  of  that  sort  go,  with  all 
these  women. 

1898.  We  may  take  it  that  you  do  represent 
the  views  directly  o'f  30,000,  and  you  believe  you 
represent  the  views  of  the  others  ? — I  think  you 
may  say  I  represent  directly  the  views  of  them 
all,  because  I  have  communicated  with  them  on 
the  subjiect. 

1899.  I  will  ask  you  with  regardtothe  30,000of 
which  you  know  most;  you  say  the  subscriptions 
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vary  from  a  Id.  a  week  in  tlie  case  of  a  child, 
to  6 J.  a  week;  how  many  children  would  -there 
be  in  the  30,000  you  mentioned  ?— Very  few. 

1900.  How  many  would  there  be  of  what  you 
may  call  young  people,  have  you  got  them 
according  to  their  ages? — No,  we  have  not 
graded  them. 

1901.  YoTi  stated  that  at  present  there  are 
only  some  12,000  or  13,000  women  in  benefit 
societies ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  benefit  and 
friendly  societies  have  not  pnt  their  advantages 
before  the  women  of  this  country  till  within  the 
last  few  years  ? — Yes,  taking  those  that  are  open, 
the  principal  ones  have  been  only  open  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

1902.  You  would  confirm,  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  case  myself,  that  this  nKtvement  on  the  part 
of  benefit  societies  for  the  good  of  women  is  of 
very  recent  growth,  indeed,  only  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years? — As  to  their  being  thrown 
open  for  women,  yes. 

1903.  The  Committee  may  take  it,  I  suppose, 
thait  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  12,000  or 
13,000  have  joined  benefit  societies  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  ? — Yes,  they  must  have. 
The  societies  were  not  open  to  them  before  that. 

1904.  Do  you  think  that  pensions  should  be 
given  to  all  women  over  60  independent  of  any 
teats  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  I  think  about  it. 
I  only  came  to  tell  the  Committee  the  drawbacks 
I  saw  to  imposing  a  friendly  society  test.  As  to 
your  question  about  the  pension,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  it,  but  to  a  committeei  which  ha® 
been  considering  this  subject,  my  views  are 
perfectly  worthless.  I  only  came  to  put  my 
views  wi^th  regard  to  two  or  three  points  about 
which  I  knew. 

1905.  No  doubt  you  have  read  the  reference 
to  the  Committee,  and  know  that  the  subject  of 
our  deliberations  is  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving 
■poor? — Yes. 

1906.  From  that  you  will  see  how  the  question 
of  tests  arises  ? — Yes. 

19'07.  But  all  you  wish  to  say  then,  may  I  take 
it,  is  that  you  do  not  want  any  sort  of  friendly 
society  or  thrift  test  put  in  ? — -Yes,  any  financial 
test,  any  test  of  that  description. 

1908.  You  want  no  test  that  would  show  any 
provident  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  applicant 
for  a  pension  ? — No,  because  such  exertions  are 
in  the  greait  majority  of  cases  impossible. 

1909.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  In  the 
case  of  a  great  many  of  those  employed  in  the 
trades  in  which  you  are  interested,  is  it  ndt  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  several  in  a  family  living 
together  earning  these  wages ;  does  not  it  often 
happen  that  there  are  two  sisters  living  together, 
or  it  may  be  three  ? — Of  course  it  varies ;  there 
would  be  very  many  instances  in  w'hich  they 
would  be  living  alone;  there  are  some  in  which 
they  would  be  living  at  home ;  there  would  be 
all  sorts  of  different  instances. 

1910.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  for  a 
yoimg  woman  earning  155.  a  week  to  put  aside 
any  money,  however  small  an  amount,  with  a 
view  to  providing  for  sickness,  or  for  the  future? 
— I  guarded  myself  by  saying  that  I  thought 
15s.  was  the  minimum  at  which  such  a  possi- 
bility began. 


Mr.  Samuel  Hoare — continued. 

1911.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  many 
women  with  very  much  less  than  that  put  aside 
Old.  a  week  for  their  trades  union? — I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that; 
I  said  that  in  the  case  of  Lancashire  you  had 
subscriptions  running  up  to  %d. ;  but  in  the  more 
unskilled  trades  and  the  unions  with  which  I  am 
principally  connected  they  would  pay  Id.,  l\d., 
and  2d. 

1912.  They  are  still  able  to  put  aside  2d.  a 
week.  In  tie  trades  with  which  you  are 
specially  connected,  iare  there  a  great  many 
young  unmarried  women  at  work? — There 
would  be  a  certain  number. 

1913.  Would  you  suppose  half  the  number? — 
I  do  not  know. 

1914.  Probably  many  of  them  would  be  living 
at  home,  would  they  not? — Oh,  no,  not  neces- 
sarily ;  very  often  they  would  be  in  lodgings 
with  a  friend,  and  they  are  sometimes  in  lodg- 
ings alone. 

1915.  Two  or  three  would  be  living  together,  I 
presume? — It  depends;  sometimes  it  would  be 
so. 

1916.  But  you  do  not  think  that  an  unmarried 
woman  earning  15's.  a  week  in  Lancashire  can  do 
more  than  subscribe  to  her  union ;  you  think  it 
is  impossible  for  her  to  provide  in  any  way  for 
looking  forwaird  to  the  future  either  against 
sickness  or  for  old  age? — Personally,  I  think 
155.  is  the  lowest  at  which  you  can  expect  them 
to  begin,  knowing  what  rent,  and  living,  and 
everything  else  costs. 

1917.  I  gather  you  have  had  no  experience  of 
rural  districts ;  you  were  only  speaking  of  manu- 
facturing centres  and  not  agricultural  districts  ? 
— I  said  I  was  speaking  of  trades  only. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

1918.  May  I  ask  a,  little  more  closely  what  is 
the  constitution  of  the  league  which  you  repre- 
sent?— It  consists  of  a  committee  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  women; 
where  the  men  in  the  union  are  anxious  to  have 
an  organisation  of  the  women  or  to  get  them  into 
their  trade,  we  always  go  and  helpi  and  do  what- 
ever we  can  in  the  way  of  calling  meetings, 
and  so  on. 

1919.  The  league  is  a  voluntary  organisation 
entirely  ? — Yes. 

1920.  It  is  representative  of  the  women  in 
trades  unions,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

1921.  But  not  by  any  direct  or  constructive 
representation  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  what  the 
word  "  constructive  "  would  cover.  The  different 
organisation  which  want  help  pay  a  certain  sum 
to  us  for  what  we  call  an  affiliation  fee,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  organiser  and  getting  any 
help  in  legislation  or  in  any  other  question  in 
which  they  need  it;  it  is  constructive  if  the 
M^ord  covers  that. 

1922.  Then  I  understand  where  the  women 
are  members  of  trades  unions  they  are  members 
belonging  to  trades  unions  containing  both  men 
and  women  ?- — -In  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

1923.  Are  there  cases  of  trades  unions  comi- 
posed  entirely  of  women? — Yes. 

1924.  Now  you  said  you  derived  the  impres- 
sion that  this  Committee  was  likely  to  propose 

a  scheme 
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Mr.  Anstruther — continued. 

a  sciheme  of  pensions  in  whieh  membership  of  a 
benefit  or  other  kindred  society  should  he  a  test 
of  qualification? — Yes. 

1925.  May  I  ask  you  from  whence  you  derived 
that  impression  ? — I  saw  it  in  the  "  Times." 

1926.  Prior  to  that,  or  siince  you  formed  tihat 
impression  before  you  came  here,  had  you  read 
any  of  the  Bills  which  have  been  submitteid  to 
Parliament  during  this  Seission? — I  have  seen 
one  or  two. 

1927.  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  your  opinion 
that  the  roontribution  of  a  working  woman  to 
her  trade  union  is  her  first  duty  by  way  of 
saving  or  thrift  ? — I  always  tell  them  so. 

1928.  You  would  not  like,  therefore,  to  give 
an  opinion  as  betweeoi  their  duty  to  their  trade 
union  and  their  duty  to  any  other  form  of 
thrift? — I  would  not  oare  to  give  them  an 
opinion. 

1929.  But  your  assumption  throughout  your 
evidence  has  been  the  women's  inability  to  con- 
tribute to  any  test  of  thrift  by  reason  of  having 
no  means  over  and  above  what  you  call  their 
means  of  livelihood? — ^Yes. 

1930.  Of  course,  you  caa  conceive  a  case  in 
which  a  woman  would  prefer  to  contribute  to  a 
pension  scheme  rather  than  to  a  trade  union  ? — 
Yes. 

1931.  Though  you  probably  would  advise  her 
against  it  ? — No.  Have  I  said  anything  to  lead 
to  thait  ? 

1932.  I  thought  so  ? — I  did  not  intend  that. 

Chairman. 

1933.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  *hait  a 
considerable  number  of  the  women  whom  you 
represent  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  poor 
relief  ? — I  have  no  figures  to  give  ;  I  can  only 
say,  generally,  one  knows  that  they  do. 

1934.  You  would  say  thait  a  considerable 
niimber  have  to  do  so  ? — Certainly. 

1935.  At  Whart.  age  about  would  that  be  ? — It 
varies  entirely.  When  a  woman  is  crippled,  or 
unable  to  work  any  'longer,  she  would  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

1936.  May  I  just  put  one  question  to  pursue 
a  little  further  the  point  put  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoare,  and  ask  whether  you  can  suggest  any 
test  of  thrift  for  women.  We  are  trying  to  find 
a  scheme  'for  pensions  for  the  deserving  poor ; 
whalt  would  your  test  be  in  the  case  of  women  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make. 

1937.  You  have  never  thought  that  out? — 
Ko. 

1938.  But  supposing  you  had  to  find  a,  test? — 
Then  I  should  ask  to  be  allowed  a  little  time  to 
think  about  it. 

Chairman. 

1939.  I  was  asking  you  alt  wihart  age  they 
generally  have  to  resort  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  you  any  general  rule. 


Ch/iirman^coTitmned. 

1940.  So  far  as  you  can  tell  have  they  any 
great  reluctance  to  accept  outdoor  relief  ? — I  do 
not  know — I  do  not  think  of  course  there  is  any- 
thing like  the  same  feeling  about  outdoor  relief 
as  there  is  about  the  other. 

1941.  The  real  objection  among  the  women  so 
far  as  you  know  is  not  to  the  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  especially  if  it  is  liberal,  but  to  having  to 
go  into  the  workhouse  itself ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  rather  out  of  my  depth  now 
because  these  are  not  the  points  upon  A^hioh  I 
wished  to  speak.  A  good  many  of  those  who 
have  spoken  to  me  or  written  to  me  about  it 
rather  object  to  the'  tests  which  are  put,  and  to 
the  scrutiny  before  giving  any  relielf. 

1942.  You  mean  what  is  called  the  workhouse 
test.  Your  evidence  upon  the  whole,  I  should 
say,  is  rather  of  a  negative  character,  is  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  you  object  to  the  pension 
schemes  which  have  come  under  your  notice  and 
which  have  been  proposed,  because  women  would 
be  excluded  from  them  ? — That  is  so. 

Sir  Walter  poster. 

1943.  On  account  of  the  requirement  of  a 
test  ? — On  account  of  the  requirement  of  a  test. 

Chairman. 

1944.  But  have  the  women  you  represent  or 
have  you  yourself  any  views  with  regard  to 
jjensions.  Do  j^ou  desire  to  see  pensions  estab- 
lished?— Personally,  yes,  certainly;  I  should 
think  all  women  did. 

1945.  On  what  terms  ;  are  there  to  be  any  tetets 
of  thrift  or  not? — I  think,  personally,  the  only 
tests  I  have  seen  put  foi-w^ard  so  far  are  impos- 
sible for  the  great  majority  of  women  ;  that  is  all 
I  can  say.  It  might  be  conceivable  that  a  test 
might  be  put  forward  that  would  be  desirable ; 
that  pensions  themselves  are  desirable,  of  course, 
all  working  women  would  admit. 

1946.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  was  rather 
anxious  to  elicit  your  opinion.  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  and  striking  increase  in  the  efforts  which 
are  made  by  the  poorer  classes  to  make  some 
provision  for  themselves  ;  you  would  be  sorry  to 
do  anything  to  arrest  that,  I  suppose? — I  am 
only  speaking  for  those  who  cannot  make  any 
pTovision  for  themselves. 

1947.  But  whenever  it  was  possible,  you  would 
be  anxious,  would  you  not,  to  encourage  and  to 
offer  inducement  to  thrift? — I  have  never  found 
that  where  women  could  save  they  have  held 
back  from  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  want 
an.  inducement  to  save  where  they  earn  enough 
to  save. 

1948.  ^Vbenever  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  provision  you  think  they  are  ready  to  do 
it,  and  it  would  be  their  desire  to  do  it  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1949.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  as  to  the 
15s.  per  week  as  being  the  minimum,  that  was 
limited,  as  I  understand,  entirely  to  your  ex- 
perience of  trade  districts? — Yes. 

1950.  None 
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1950.  None  of  the  women  whom  you  repre- 
sent are  connected  witli  agricultural  life,  are 
they  ?— No. 

1951.  You  are  unable  to  express  any  opinions 
as  to  women  in  agricultural  distriots? — I  can 
only  speak  as  to  trades. 


Mr.  Anstruther. 

1952.  You  mentioned  Miss  Bondfield  as  the 
secretary  to  the  Shop'  Assistants'  Union  ? — 
Yes. 

1953.  Does  that  union  include  any  other  class 
of  women  employees  otf  any  kind? — I  think 
they  ha/ve  a  certain  number  of  women  clerks. 
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Thursday,  22nd  June  1899. 


Members  Present  ; 


Mr.  Anstnitlier. 
Mr.  Chaplin. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  FlanDery. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare. 


Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Riankin. 


The  Eight  Honourable  HENRY  CHAPLIN  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Edward  Knollys,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1954.  Yotr  are  Chief  Inspector  and  Assistant 
Secretary  under  the  Local  G-ovemment  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

1955.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 
I  was  appointed  to  my  present  post  in  1891. 

1956.  Have  you  held  other  offices  under  the 
I/ocal  Groverument  Board  ? — I  was  Greneral  In- 
spector of  the  northeirn  district  for  seven  years 
before  that,  and  I  was  District  Auditor  in  the 
Staffordshire  district  for  four  years  before  that. 

1957.  As  the  head  then  of  the  Poor  Law 
Department  in  the  Local  Grovernmeiit  Board, 
and  as  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  before  that,  you 
have  had,  I  suppose,  very  considerable  experience 
in  your  dealings  generally  with  the  necessitous 
and  destitute  poor  ? — Yes. 

1958.  I  presume  you  have  had  the  reference 
to  this  Committee  before  you,  and  I  propose  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make 
Avhich  your  experience  may  dictate  with  regard 
to  it ;  but  before  I  do  that,  could  you  state  to 
the  Committee  the  result  of  the  Poor  Law 
administration  up  to  the  present  year  as  regards 
the  pauperism  of  the  country? — Yes.  The 
latest  return  shows  that  the  number  of  persons, 
excluding  lunatics  and  vagi-ants,  who  wQ(re 
relieved  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  week  of  March  of  the  present  year 
was  714,988  out  of  an  estimated  populaition  of 
31,397,078 ;  that  would  be  equal  to  22' 8  in  every 
1,000  inhabitants.  Similar  returns  for  the  year 
1857  show  that  in  the  fourth  week  of  March  of 
that  year,  the  number  relieved  was  897,374  out 
of  an  estimated  population  of  19,042,412,  equal 
to  47'1  in  every  1,000  inhabitants.  These  are 
the  earliest  returns  we  have  which  exclude 
lunatics  and  vagrants,  but  if  the  mean  number 
of  paupers  of  all  classes,  indoor  and  outdoor,  in 
England  and  Wales,  including  the  lunatics  and 
vagrants,  is  taken  for  the  year  1849,  the  return 
shows  that  the  number  relieved  for  1,088,659 
equal  to  62'7  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation. 

19519.  That  was  in  1849  ?— Yes,  and  a  similar 
return  on  the  same  basis  shows  that  in  the 


Chairman — continued. 

present  year  there  were  813,986 ;  that  is  equal 
to  26-2  per  1,000.  Therefore  since  1849  the 
pauperism  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by 
Poor  Law  administration  from  62"7  per  1,000  to 
26'2  per  1,000,  if  lunatics  and  vagrants  are 
included,  or,  if  we  take  it  without  the  lunatics 
and  vagrants,  to  22'8  per  1,000. 

1960.  Within  what  period  of  years  is  that  ? — 
From  1849  to  the  present  time. 

1961.  This  great  reduction,  I  understand,  you 
would  say  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  present 
system  of  Poor  Law  administration? — It  is  the 
result  of  the  administration  of  what  was  known 
in  1834  as  the  new  Poor  Law  by  boards  of 
guardians. 

1962.  With  regard  to  the  reference  to  this 
Commiiitee,  we  are  to  consider  first  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged 
deserving  poor ;  secondly,  of  providing  for  those 
of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm;  and, 
thirdly,  to  inquire  into  the  different  Bills  dealing 
with  old  age  pensions,  which  are  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Have  you  anything  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee,  which  your  experience 
would  dictate,  upon  either  or  all  of  those  three 
different  points? — I  have  upon  tflie  first  two 
points ;  I  should  not  propose  to  deal  with  the 
third. 

1963.  You  have  nothing  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  third  point  ?— No. 

1964.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
the  first  point? — I  would  suggest  that  the  object 
of  the  ref  erence  might,  to  some  extent,  be  gaiinod 
by  an  amplification  of  the  powers  of  Poor  Law 
g-uardians,  and  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
by  a  committee  of  the  guardians  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  full  boards  of  guardians. 

1965.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  first  point, 
that  is  to  say,  improving  the  condition  of  the 
aged  deserving  poor  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

1966.  You  proposei  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed  from  the  existing  body  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

1967.  For  what  purpose? — For  dealing  with 
the  applications  from  the  deserving  poor.  1 

would 
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■v^ould  form  a  oommittee  from  the  g^uardians 
own  body,  to  be  called  the  pensions  committee, 
or  by  some  such  term,  who  should  exercise 
powers  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
administration,  and  that  the  guardians  or  the 
committee  sihould  have  power  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  other  persons,  that  is  other 
than  guardians,  as  extra  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

1968.  You  would  form,  I  understand,  a  com- 
mittee from  the  body  of  the  guardians  (the 
existing  boards  of  guardians)  in  each  iinion,  to 
which  other  people  could  be  added  ? — Quite  so. 

1969.  And  the  purpose  of  that  committee 
would  be  to  receive  appiicaltions  from  aged  and 
deserving  poor,  is  that  so  ? — -Quite  so. 

1970.  Applications  for  what? — For  pensions. 

1971.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  the  formation 
of  a  committee  of  that  kind? — By  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1876,  the  formation  of  school  attend- 
ance committees  was  authorised,  to  consist  of 
from  6  to  12  guardians,  of  whom  a  third  should 
be  ex  officio  guardians.  By  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1894,  ex  officio  guardians  were 
abolished,  and  by  the  same  Act  the  guardians 
were  given  the  power  of  appointing  a  chairman 
and  vice-chairman,  and  two  other  persons  as 
guardians  who  were  not  members  of  that  board. 
I  would  give  the  same  power  either  to  this 
pensions  committee  or  to  the  board  of  guardians 
to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  not  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians. 

1972.  Then  having  establisheid  an  authority 
of  that  kind,  what  would  be  the  next  step  that 
would  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  condition  of  these  poor  people? — I  would 
give  power  to  all  persons  within  the  union,  being 
65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  need  of  relief, 
whether  absolutely  destitute  or  necessitous, 
without  being  actually  destitute,  to  apply  to  this 
committee  to  grant  them  a  pension,  instead  of 
applying  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  relief. 

1973.  At  present,  I  understand,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  guardians  to  relieve  people  who  are 
destitute? — apply  to  them  for  relief. 

1974.  You  propose  to  extend  the  power  of 
this  committee  beyond  that,  and  to  make  it 
apply  to  people  who  are  necessitous  ?— Who  are 
necessitous,  not  actually  destitute. 

1975.  Leaving  it  to  them  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion between  destitute  and  necessitous? — 
Certainly ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  give  all  people 
over  65  years  of  age  the  right  to  apply  to  the 
committee,  but  whether  the  committee  would 
deal  with  their  case  or  not  would  depend  upon 
whether  they  were  deserving. 

1976.  "\\Tiat  would  be  the  duties  and  powers 
of  this  committee  ? — They  should  have  power  to 
inquire  info  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  applicant  was 
deserving,  they  should  deal  with  it  themselves ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  I  would  give  them  power 
to  appoint  an  officer  of  their  own,  to  be  called  a 
pension  officer,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

1977 .  You  woiild  allow  them  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  these 
applicants  ? — ^Yes. 

1978.  I  think  you  said  this  committee  was  to 
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act  entirely  independently  of  the  board  ocf 
guardians  themselves  ? — Entirely. 

1979.  How  do  you  propose  that  this  oom- 
niitJtee  should  satisfy  themselves  that  a  person 
is  deserving;  what  would  that  description  in- 
volve and  include? — I  do  not  think  you  can 
well  go  further  'than  to  say  that  if  a  man  had 
attained  the  age  of  65  without  having  received 
relief  from  the  poor  rates  for  himself  or  his 
family  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  and  if  he 
had  led  a  reasonably  respectable  and  thrifty  life 
then  he  should  be  considered  deserving.  I  know 
that  description  is  very  vague,  but  I  think  the 
question  must  be  left  mainly  to  the  discretion 
of  the  committee. 

1980.  Then  you  would  give  to  this  committee 
a  somerwhat  wide  discretion? — ^Yes. 

1981.  Is  thalt  why  you  select  them  from  the 
board  of  guardians,  because,  under  those  circum- 
stances, you  think  they  would  be  possessed  of 
local  knowledge,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  ?— Certainly. 

1982.  As  a  maitter  of  fact  would  a  oommittee 
of  that  kind  in  your  judgment  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain pretty  accurately  what  were  the  real  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  applicants  ? — I 
think  they  would;  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  taken  from  the  neig'hbourhood 
in  which  the  applicants  lived.  The  officers  of 
the  guardians  at  present  have  to  ascertain  a 
great  many  facts  with  regard  to  the  applioanta 
for  relief,  and  I  think  the  pension  officers  would 
be  quite  as  able  to  ascer*tain  the  same  facts. 
Then  I  think  that  most  of  us  would  be  able  to 
say,  in  the  country  districts  at  all  events, 
whether  the  appilicants  were  deserving  and 
thrifty  or  not.  It  would  be  more  difficult  in 
towns,  and  I  think  there  the  committee  might 
find  it  well  to  call  to  their  aid  certain  agencies, 
for  instance,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
or  agencies  of  that  kind. 

1983.  So  far  as  the  country  districts  are  con- 
cerned, you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
very  material  difficulty  in  arriving  a4  a.  true  and 
accurate  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
people  who  apply  to  this  committ'ee  for  a  p'cn- 
sion,  as  to  whether  they  are  deserving  or  not  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  would. 

1984.  There  might  be  more  difficulty  you  say 
in  the  case  of  the  towns  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
would  be  more  difficulty  there,  no  doubt. 

1985.  You  propose  to  get  over  that  difficulty 
by  enabling  the  committee  tO'  call  in  other 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
making  their  inquiries  ? — ^Yes. 

1986.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  Oharity  Commissioners  in 
some  of  their  schemes  for  pensions? — Yes,  I 
have  read  the  conditions  in  what  I  believe  is  the 
last  scheme. 

1987.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  power  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes. 

1988.  So  far  as  you  were  able  to  giather  from 
reading  their  conditions,  does  it  seem  to  you 
there  would  be  any  very  material  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  those  different 
points  ? — I  see  their  conditions  in  the  scheme  of 
the  21st  of  March  1899  are  stated,  first,  in  para- 
graph 32,  to  be  that  inquiries  should  be  made 
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"as  to  the  qualifications  for  pension;  the  pen- 
sioners should  be  poor  persons  of  good  character 
who  have  resided  in  the  "parish  for  not  less  than 
five  yt'ars  next  preceding  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  who  have  not  during  that  periotl 
received  Poor  Law  relief,  and  who,  from  age, 
ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity  are  wholly 
or  in  part  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions."  And,  again,  in  para- 
graph  38 :  "  The  pensioners  should  be  selected 
under  the  following  conditions :  After  full 
investigation  of  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  applicants  and  inquiry  whether  they  have 
shown  reasonable  providence,  and  to  what  extent 
they  may  leasonably  expect  assistiance  from 
relations  or  others."  I  think  the  conditions  I 
have  proposed  woiild  carry  out  all  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  question  of  residence,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  question  of  residence  would  come 
in  in  a  scheme  of  universal  application  in  the 
same  way  that  it  would  in  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' schemes,  which  are  purely  local. 

1989.  On  the  whole.  I  may  take  it  that  you 
approve  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
missioners ? — I  see  nothing  at  all  against  them. 

1990.  You  think  they  M-ould  be  workable,  and 
would  answer  the  purpose  ? — ^Certainly.  I  think 
they  are  very  much  the  same  as  I  myself  propose. 

1991.  With  the  aid  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  or  other  agencies  in casesof  difficulty 
which  might  arise  in  towns  ? — Yes.  They  would, 
oi;  course,  Jiave  power  to  call  in  the  aid  of  those 
societies,  and  they  would  be  very  ready  to  give  it. 

1992.  Of  coiurse,  I  assume  they  might  make 
inquiries  in  any  direction  they  pleased  ?^ — Quite 
so. 

1993.  For  instance,  in  country  districts  they 
inig'ht  inquire  of  the  parish  council  or  of  the 
county  council,  or  from  anybody,  in  fact? — I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

1994.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  deciding  upon 
outdoor  relief  now,  forms  of  questions  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  applicants  which  they  have  to  fill 
up? — Not  to  the  applicants.  The  relieving 
officer  has  to  fill  up  a  certain  form  and  submit  it 
to  the  guardians ;  he  has  to  obtain  information 
from  the  applicants. 

_  1995.  In  the  case  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' schemes  there  is  a  form  of  questions 
supplied  to  the  applicant  which  he  has  to  fill  up 
in  the  first  instance;  are  you  aware  of  that? — 
Yes. 

199G.  Would  anything  of  that  sort  bedesirable 
in  this  case? — I  think  it  might. 

1997.  You  would  have  a  form  of  questions  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  think  that  might  be  desirable. 

1998.  Which  the  applicant  would  be  required 
to  answer  and  to  fill  up? — Yes. 

1999.  Would  you  suggest  any  form  that  would 
be  desirable  or  could  you  hand  in  any  form? — I 
could  hand  in  the  form  which  the  relieving 
officers  have  to  fill  up  now,  many  of  the  points  in 
which  would  be  applicaMe. 

2000.  Perhaps  you  would  put  that  form  in  ? — 
I  will  put  it  in  afterwards. 

2001.  Supposing  the  applicant  was  adjudged 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee,  how  would  they  deal  with 
him?— If  they  consider  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  home  or  in  that 
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of  his  relatives  or  neighbours,  they  should  grant 
him  a  reasonable  peaision  of  not  less  than  55.  a 
week,  I  think. 

2002.  Why  do  yo'U  take  55.  ?— -I  believe  that 
is  the  sum  which  has  very  frequently  been  mem- 
tioned  in  pension  Bills,  and  I  think,  moreover, 
it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  if  he 
haid  not  got  a  home  of  his  own  to  pay  a>  sufficient 
sum  to  a  neighbour  to  allow  him  to  live  with 
him,  to  occupy  a  seat  by  his  fireside. 

2003.  You  are  speaking  now  of  applicants  who 
would  either  have  homes  of  their  own,  or  be  in 
a  position  to  get  a  home  somewhere  else  where 
they  could  live  ? — Yes. 

2004.  For  thait  purpose  you  would  allow  them 
not  less  than  55.  a  week ;  would  you  fix  any 
maximum  ? — I  think  not.  I  would  put  the 
minimum  at  55.,  but  I  wonld  otherwise  leave  the 
amount  to  the  discretion  of  the  committeie. 

2005.  With  no  limit  at  all  ?— With  no  limit  as 
a  maximiim.  I  think  if  the  pension  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  it  were  paid  from  the  rates  raised 
within  the  iinion  for  which  the  committee  act, 
that  would  be  a.  sufficent  guarantee  that  "pmi- 
sions  of  a  not  unreasonable  amount  woul<l  be 
granted. 

2006.  The  applicant,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  ha?  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  he  is 
necessitous  ? — Yes. 

2007.  Tkat  he  cannot  live  without  a  pension  ? 
— Yes.  Then  the  committee,  I  shonld  propose, 
would  grant  him  a  reasonable  pension  to  meet 
that. 

2008.  But  I  understand  yo'U  to  say  it  is  not  to 
be  less  than  55.  under  any  circumstances.  Tlie 
question  I  want  to  pnt  to  you  is  this:  Sixppose 
he  had  an  incomei  of  35.  or  45.  of  his  own,  miist 
they  give  him  55.  in  addition? — I  shonld  propose 
that  ceriainly. 

2009.  That  is  j^our  proposal  ? — I  should  say  if 
they  give  a  pension  at  all,  it  should  not  be  less 
than  55. 

2010.  A^-Tiatever  the  applicant's  own  income  is, 
within  of  course,  the  condition  that  he  is  a 
necessitous  person  ? — Quite  so. 

2011.  Now,  if  the  applicant  is  not  in  a.  position 
to  find  a  home  for  himself,  what  is  tobedonewith 
him  then,  supposing  he  has  not  got  a  home  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  cannot  get  taken  in  some- 
where else? — If  the  committee  consider  that  he 
is  deserving,  bnt  cannot  find  a  home  of  his  own, 
I  think  the  committee  should  give  him  a  cer- 
tificate which  would  ensure  his  being  treated  as 
a  first  class  inmate  on  admission  to  the  work- 
house by  the  guardians. 

2012.  Is  that  with  a  piension  or  in  substitution 
for  a  pension? — In  substitution  for  a  pension. 

2013.  He  is  not  to  have  the  pension  and  go 
into  an  institution  at  the  same  time? — No. 

2014.  If  he  cannot  find  a.  home  of  his  own, 
then  he  is  to  go  into  an  institution  ? — Yes. 

2015.  He  is  to  receive  a  certificate  which  is  to 
insure  his  being  treated  as  a  first  class  inmate? 
— Yes.- 

2016.  Iwill  ask  something  about  that  directly ; 
but  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of  applicants 
who  are  found  by  the  committee  not  to  be 
deseawing? — I  think  they  sliould  simply  refuse 
their  application,  and  it  would  be  left  to  them  to 
apply  to  the  guardians  in  the  ordinary  way. 

U  2017.  They 
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2017.  They  would  make  an  ordinary  applica- 
tion for  Poor  Law  relief? — For  poor  relief. 

2018.  There  is  one  other  question  I  want  to 
ask  with  regard  to  tlie  pension.  Yon  said  it  was 
to  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  bs.  a  week,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  no  maximum ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  cfinditious  and  tihe  coist  of  living 
would  vary  as  between  town  and  country? — 
Undoubtedly. 

*  2019.  They  would  vary  veiy  considerably 
between  town  and  country,  and  also  in  different 
districts  of  the  country,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2020.  You  propose  then  to  give  the  committee 
an  unlimited  discretion  to  award  pensions 
accordingly,  pTovided  they  are  not  less  than  5'5.  ? 
— 1  think  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  fund 
from  wh  ich  tlie  pen  sions  are  paid.  It  has  always 
been  found  that  the  amount  of  reilief  that  may 
be  given  by  the  guardians,  which  is  practically 
unlimited,  is  given  with  reasonable  discretion, 
and  therefore  1  do  not  see  why  the  piension  com- 
mittee should  be  limited  in  their  discretion  if 
the  fund  from  which  the  pension  is  paid,  or  a 
large  proportion  of  it,  is  a  fund  collected  from 
the  funds  of  their  own  neighbourhood. 

2021.  How  long  would  you  propose  the  pen- 
sions should  be  given  for;  should  they  be  per- 
manent or  should  they  be  subject  to  revision 
and  to  withdrawal  ? — Boards  of  guardians  arenow 
electe'd  triennially,  and  they  would  have  power 
therefore  to  appoint  their  pensions  committee  to 
act  for  three  years.  I  think  the  pension  might 
be  granted  for  that  period,  subject  to  inquiry 
being  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  whetiher 
there  is  any  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
pensioner.  I  know  thei'e  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  making  the  pension  permanent  as  long 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given 
remain  the  same;  but  on  the  other  hand  1  am 
afraid  if  you  do  not  make  the  pension  for  a 
definite  period,  renewaMe  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  the  committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  interviewing  the  pensioner,  you  will  find  that 
a  good  many  names  remain  on  the  pension  list 
long  after  their  owners  have  ceased  to  exist. 

2022.  Do  you  mean  to  say  pensions  would 
continue  to  be  paid  after  people  are  dead  ? — T!he 
pensions  would  be  paid  through  the  pension 
ofiicers,  and  1  think  there  probably  would  be 
instances  in  which  the  pensioner  might  die 
and  the  pension  still  be  paid,  and  the  pension 
officer  might  retain  the  pension,  speaking  from 
my  own  experience  with  regard  to  other  matters. 

2023.  There  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
you  think  ? — Certainly ;  for  that  reason  I  would 
make  the  pensions  renewable  so  as  to  compel 
tlie  pensioner  to  appear  from  time  to  time  before 
the  pensions  committiee. 

2024.  From  what  source  would  y  ou  propose  the 
pension  should  be  paid  ? — From  the  common 
fund  of  the  union  ;  but  as  the  arrangement  will 
probably  considerably  increase  the  charges  upon 
that  fund,  1  would  suggest  that  the  increased 
cost  might  be  met,  ait  least  in  part,  by  a  g^^ant 
in  aid  of  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  administration 
geneiully  from  Imperial  sources.  1  do  not 
think  you  can  have  a  grant  directly  in  aid  of 
pensions,  if  this  system  were  carried  out, 
because  it  would  fomi  an  inducement  to  the 
pensions  committee  (who  are  also  guardians)  to 
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place  as  many  persons  as  possible  on  that  pension 
fund,  in  order  to  relieve  the  local  rates,  and  that 
they  might  share  in  the  grant;  but  if  you  had 
a  grant  in  aid  of  Poor  Law  administra/tion 
generally,  you  would  remove  that  danger. 

2025.  W'hen  you  say  "  in  aid  of  Poor  Law 
administration  generally,"  do  you  mean  that  the^ 
Imperial  funds  that  are  to  be  given  by  way  of 
grant  should  be  in  aid,  not  only  of  pensions,  but 
of  tlie  whole  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  administra-- 
tion  ? — Yes. 

2026.  In  aid  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  two? — 
Of  the  whole  cost  of  the  two. 

2027.  The  object  of  that  is  to  avoid  the- 
inducement  which  the  pensions  committeeother- 
wise  would  have,  to  put  as  many  people  as 
IDOssible  on  to  the  pension  list  in  order  to  relieve 
the  rates  ? — Yes. 

2028.  Now  it  is  the  case  tih'at  pieople  in  receipt 
of  pioor  relief  are  subject  to  certain  disabilities  ; 
do  you  propose  that  people  who  have  been 
adjudged  deserving,  and  are  either  to  be 
recipients  of  pensions  or  to  be  treated  as  first 
class  inmates,  should  be  subject  to  similar 
disabilities  ? — No,  I  would  remove  any  such 
disabilities  in  their  case. 

2029.  Any  people  who  had  been  adjudged 
to  be  deserving  by  the  pensions  committee  would 
receive  assistance,  but  without  any  disability  ? — 
Any  person  that  tiie  committee  consider  they 
might  deal  with  should  receive  assistance 
without  any  disability. 

2030.  They  would  be  freed  from  the  dis- 
abilities which  attach  to  the'  receipt  of  poor 
relief  ? — Yes. 

2031.  Now,  so  far  as  you  can  tell  from  your 
experience  among  these  people  in  past  days,  da 
you  think  tlhat  these  arrangements  you  propose 
would  be  favourably  viewed  by  them ;  would  they 
regard  them  las  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
the  present  position  ? — Ilnidonbtedly,  if  they  had 
to  enter  into  institutions  they  would  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement ;  and  with  regard  to  ■ 
cases  where  they  now  have  to  receive  outdoor 
relief,  if  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  any  stigma 
a.ttaching  to  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  I 
think  this  wonld  remove  the  caiise  of  it.  I  my- 
self, in  my  own  experience,  have'  not  seen  much 
proof  among  the  poor  themselves  that  they  do. 
entertain  any  idea  that  there  is  a  stigma  attach- 
ing to  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

2032.  There  is  a  very  great  dislike  to  going 
into  the  workhouse,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  and  they 
consider  there  is  a  stigma   attaching  to  it, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  the  same  does . 
noif  apply  to  outdoor  relief. 

2033.  You  mean  to  say  they  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  among  themselves?— 
Undoubtedly  they  do. 

2034.  They  regard  it  as  discreditable  to  go  to« 
the  workhouse,  bu*t  they  have  no  objection  to 
receiving  outdoor  relief ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
— Quite  so.  It  is  not  the  receipt  of  relief  that 
th  ey  attach  any  stigma  to,  but  it  is  entering  the 
workhouse. 

2035.  You  say  they  dislike  going  into  the- 
workhouse ;  is  that  because  they  think  a  stigma 
attaches  to  it,  or  because  they  dislike  the  hard- 
ship and  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse,  or 
partly  both? — I  think  it  is  partly  both. 

2036.  Tliere. 
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2036.  There  is  a  distinct  feeling  tliat  a  stigma 
^attaclies  to  going  into  the  house  ? — There  is  great 
'Objection,  of  course,  to  the  discipline  of  the 
worlihouse. 

2037.  Have  you  ever  known  any  reluctance  to 
receive  Poor  Law  relief  on  the  part  of  poor 
people,  because  of  any  stigma  attaching  to  it? — 
I  have  never  comei  across  it. 

2038.  Perhaipis  there  ought  to  be  more  feeling 
than  there  is.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any 
kind  of  estimate  in  your  own  mind  as  to  what 
the  cost  of  the  proposals  you  have  suggested  to 
us  would  be  likely  to  come  to  ? — There  are  no 
very  reliable  data  to  go  upon,  but  m  1892  a 
return  was  made  (it  was  called  Mr.  Ritchie's 
return)  for  the  Aged  Poor  Commission  that  was 
then  sitting  which  showed  that  the  total  number 
•of  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  1st  Jan- 
uaiy  1892  was  508,368,  and  of  those  205,045 
were  65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  which  was 
equal  to  40'3  per  cent. 

2039.  Have  you  beeu  able  to  estimate  at  all 
what  the  number  would  be  now? — Assuming 
that  this  percentage  of  40'3  still  held  good  on 
1st  January  1899,  the  corresponding  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  then  was 
519,182,  and  if  you  take  the  same  percentage, 
40"3  per  cent,  of  that  number  would  be  209,230. 

2040.  Then  you  would  take  it  that  there  are 
in  the  preisent  year  209,230  people  of  65  years 
■and  upwards  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

2041.  That  excludes  Ireland,  does  it  not? — 
Yes,  that  is  England  and  Wales  only. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

2042.  You  have  not  the  figures  for  Ireland 
and  Scotland  for  that  year? — -I  have  not. 

2043.  Have  you  got  the  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  number  in  receip't  of  indoor  relief 
for  the  same  years  ? — -Yes,  I  can  give  you  the 
figures.  On  1st  January  1892  there  were  63,352 
persons  of  65  and  upwards  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

2044.  Would  there  be  the  same  increase  now 
in  regard  to  indoor  relief  as  there  was  in  out- 
door relief? — You  cannot  follow  the  same 
percentage.  The  total  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  in  1892  was 
192,378,  and  of  those  63,352  were  of  65  years  of 
age  and  upwards;  that  would  be  32*9  per  cent, 
■of  the  total.  In  the  present  year  the  total 
number  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  was  217,833. 
You  must  take  32-9  per  cent,  of  those  (not  40'3 
per  cent.,  of  course);  that  would  give  the  total 
number  of  persons  over  65  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief  in  the  present  year  as  71,667. 

Chairman. 

2045.  You  were  telling  us  what  the  increased 
cost  was  likely  to  be?— Yes.  Taking  it  that  the 
guardians  give  as  a  nile  outdoor  relief  (I  have 
not  got  the  probable  cost  for  indoor  relief  in  the 
same  way)  to  the  extent  of  2s.  %d.  or  3s.  a  week 
per  head,  if  it  were  proposed  that  the  Pensions 
Committee  should  give  a  pension  of  not  less 
than  bs.  or  6s.,  the  amount  would  work  out  in 
this  way :  Outdoor  relief  to  209,230,  at  2s.  M.  a 
week,  would  be  1,359,995L 

0.29  15391 


Mr.  Lecky. 

2046.  That  is  assuming  that  all  the  people 
over  65  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  got  it  ? — Yes. 
If  they  got  a  pension  of  5s.  of  course  it  would  be 
double  that.  At  3s.  a  week  it  would  be 
1.631,994/.  The  increased  cost,  therefore,  of  the 
change  from  outdoor  relief  to  pensions;  would  be 
just  the  sum  I  mentioned  if  the  pension  were  on 
the  basis  of  5s.  That  would  of  course  be 
assuming  that  all  the  persons  of  65  years  and 
upwards  receiving  outdoor  relief  were  deseiwing, 
and  all  got  pensions ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  taken  that  a  large  number  of  them 
would  not  be  deserving.  But  you  must  also 
consider,  I  think,  that  an  increased  nvimber  of 
persons  would  apply  for  pensions  as  compared 
with  those  wlio  applied  for  relief ;  therefore  that 
increase  would  have  to  be  put  against  the 
diminution  in  resipect  of  the  undeserving.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number,  or  a 
certain  number  of  the  persons  at  present  in 
workhouses,  if  they  were  g-ranted  a  pension  of 
OS.  instead  of  relief  at  2s.  %d.  might  be  able  to 
come  out  of  the  workhouse  and  induce  some- 
body to  allow  them  to  live  with  them. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

2047.  You  have  not  included  in  the  1,359,000/. 
anything  for  those  in-paupers  who  may  come 
out  of  the  workhouse  in  order  to  obtain  the 
piension  ? — ^No' ;  I  think  you  must  put  the 
increased  number  of  paupers  who  would  apply 
for  pensions  and  the  number  who  might  come 
out  of  the  workhouse  against  the  number  that 
were  undeserving,  and  therefore  would  get  no 
increased  relief.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
salaries  of  the  pension  officers. 

Chairman. 

2048.  Are  yovi  of  opinion,  then,  that  there  are 
a>  considerable  number  of  people  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  who  ought  not  to  have  it? — jN^o,  I  do 
not  say  that,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
guardians  to  relieve  destitution  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, and  it  is  in  their  discretion  whether  they 
give  it  out  of  the  workhouse  or  in  the  workhouse. 

2049.  "WTiether  the  pieople  are  dciserving  or 
not? — Whether  they  are  deserving  or  not. 

2050.  At  all  events,  you  would  put  it  in  this 
way :  that  there  is  a,  considerable  number  of 
people  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  who  would 
not  be  adjudged  to  be  deserving  of  a  pension  by 
the  committee  yon  propose  to  establish? — I 
think  so,  undoubtedly. 

2051.  Would  that  represent  a,  large  reduc- 
tion ? — A  considerable  reduction. 

2052.  On  the  other  hand,  you  say  there  would 
be  more  applicants  for  pensions  than  there 
would  be  for  outdoor  relief? — Yes. 

2053.  Why  would  it  be  so ;  I  do  not  quite 
follow  that?— Because  outdoor  relief  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  only  in  cases  of  destitution, 
and  here  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  to  the  neces- 
sitous as  well. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2054.  Does  this  number  that  you  have  given 
of  indoor  paupers  include  lunatics  in  work- 
houses ? — Imbeciles  over  65. 

2055.  But  some  workhouses  keep'  a  certain 
number  of  their  own  lunatics ;  are  they  in- 
cluded ? — Yes,  they  would  be  included  in  the 
figure  I  gave  for  the  indoor  paupers. 

U  2  2056.  If 
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Mr.  Hedderwich. 

2056.  If  every  person  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  in  this  present  year,  taking  your  calcula- 
tion, were  to  receive  without  any  inquiry  being 
maide  at  all  the  5's.  a  week  which  you  propose  as 
the  minimum,  the  total  amount,  as  I  make  it, 
'would  be  2,719,990^.;  is  that  so?— Yes.  Of 
course  you  must  not  take  that  as  the  increase, 
because  2s.  Qd.  of  that  would  be  given  at  present 
in  the  shape  of  relief. 

2057.  If  2.S.  GfZ.  of  that  came  locally  the  total 
cost  to  the  vState,  if  it  gave  the  other  half,  would 
be  half  the  total  I  named  ? — The  total  increased 
cost  o;f  this  system  on  the  basis  of  5s.,  if  they 
were  all  put  on,  would  be  1,359,000?.,  half  the 
t  otal  you  mentioned  just  now. 

2058.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
your  opinion  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
now  inmates  of  workhouses,  but  who  would  be- 
come pensioners,  might  be  taken  as  representing 
about  the  number  of  those  who  would  oome  off 
the  total  receiving  relief  outside  from  being 
found  undeserviug? — I  did  not  say  quite  that. 
I  think  a  large  number  who  now  receive  relief 
outside  would  be  undeserving,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  pensions  com- 
mittee. 

2059.  I  thought  you  gave  some  idea  of  what 
proportion  you  thought  would  come  off  ? — Those 
people  would  come  off;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  to  add  on  a  certain  increased  number, 
as  I  said. 

2060.  And  the  one  would  about  balance  the 
other? — ^I  think  that  is  so.  The  one  would 
more  or  less  counterbalance  the  other ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  a  very  rough  calculation. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

2061.  As  regards  every  inmate  of  a  workhouse 
who  comes  on  to  the  pension  fund,  he  would  only 
cost  ail  extra  shilling  at  the  outside,  would  he 
not,  as  compared  with  the  cost  inside  the  work- 
house?— The  increased  cost  would  not  be  very 
mu.ch ;  I  should  think  hardly  so  much  as  that. 
There  would  be  the  increased  cost  in  the  pro- 
vision of  buildings  in  the  first  year,  but  that 
would  not  be  repeated ;  it  would  not  be  per- 
manent. 

Chairman. 

2062.  Xow,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  other  class, 
namely,  those  who  have  no  home,  and  who  must 
necessarily  receive  help  in  the  workhouse,  or  an 
infirmary,  instead  of  by  pension:  how  do  you 
suggest  that  their  condition  in  the  workhouse 
should  be  better  than  that  of  ordinary  inmates 
when  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
first-class  inmates? — I  would  suggest  thaft 
separate  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
th  em ;  that  in  certain  respects  they  should  have 
somewhat  better  treatment,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  relaxation  of  discipline  in  their 
case. 

206-3.  That  is,  as  compared  with  ordinarj^ 
inmates? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  state  these 
points  rather  more  fully  as  to  what  I  would 
propose;  but  before  I  state  my  view  of  what 
might  be  done,  I  should  like,  if  it  is  convenient 
to  the  t'omniittee,  to  give  some  instances  of 
what  has  been  already  done  in  workhouses  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  inmates. 


Chairman — continued. 

2064.  I  think  it  wiJl  be  very  convenient  if  you 
will  do  so.  Will  you  give  us  some  instances, 
not  a  great  number,  but  enough  to  illustrate 
what  you  wish  to  bring  out? — If  I  give  too  many, 
will  you  kindly  stop  me.  In  the  Coventry 
"Workhouse  there  is  a  class  called  the  "  merit" 
class,  and  according  to  the  notice  which  is  placed 
in  their  wards,  they  are  thus  described:  "  Ap>- 
plicants  and  inmates  of  good  charaicter,  being  60 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  not  having  received 
parish  relief,  either  in  Coventry  or  elsewhere, 
and  having  resided  in  Coventry  for  the  last  10 
years  previous  to  attaining  that  age."  They  are 
to  have  day  and  night  rooms  for  males  and 
females,  and  to  be  provided  with  suits  of  ordinary 
clothiug,  to  be  allowed  to  attend  their  own  place 
of  worshipi  on  Sunday  morning,  and  to  have 
three  hours'  liberty  each  Thursday.  In  the 
Portsea  Island  Union  Workhouse  it  is  stated : 
'"  Rooms  for  the  old  folk  enable  them  to  be  sub- 
divided ;  all  wards  for  the  well-behaved  aged 
inmates  have  been  very  comfortably  furnished, 
and  especially  for  those  in  Class  I."  In  Maccles- 
field A\'^orkhouse  the  inmates  of  good  conduct 
are  separated  from  the  less  deserving.  Two 
large  wards,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for 
females,  containing  10  beds  each  (the  other  part 
of  the  ward  being  used  as  a  day-room),  are  set 
apart  as  privileged  wards  for  inmates  of  good 
character  and  conduct.  Inmates  are  placed  in 
these  wards  by  direction  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee. They  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors,  and 
to  g'o  out  of  the  workhouse  every  afternoon. 
No  uniform  is  M^orn.  In  the  Chester  Union 
Workhouse  classification  wards  have  been  pro- 
vided at  each  end  of  the  main  building, 
one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  Friends 
are  allowed  to  visit  two  days  a  week  between 
2  and  4  p.m.  The  classified  inmates  have 
liberty  to  leave  the  workhouse  any  day 
from  12.30  to  5.30  p.m.  In  the  Leicester 
Workhouse  the  gviardians  have  set  apart  in  their 
infirmary  a  day  room  and  bedrooms  for  14  select 
old  meaij  and  similar  accommodation  for  a  less 
number  of  old  women.  The  occupants,  consisting 
of  inmates  of  60  years  old  and  upwards,  were 
classified  into  what  was  called  the  "  merit  "  class, 
the  qualification  for  which  was  that  the  character 
of  such  inmates  should  have  borne  the  strictest 
investigation  by  a  relieving  officer,  the  relief 
committee,  or  the  house  committee.  It  was 
arranged  that  sleeping  and  day  rooms  should  be 
specially  set  apart  for  the"  merit  "  class, but  that 
they  would  be  expected  to  Avork  with  the  other 
inmates,  and  that  all  lueals  should  be  taken  in 
the  rooms  set  apart  for  this,  class;  they  should 
be  allowed  leave  of  absence,  with  the  sanctioai  of 
the  master,  every  Wednesday  afternoon  from  one 
to  five  o'clock,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  day 
every  third  week;  they  should  be  allowed,  with 
the  sauction  of  the  master,  to  go  to  their  own 
places  of  worship  on  Sunday  morning. 

2065.  Youhavenowgivenusseveraliiistances ? 
— I  should  like  to  give  you  this  one  other 
instance.  In  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
workhouse  at  Brownlow  Hill,  a  series  of  small 
rooms  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  well 
behaved  old  women,  whose  conduct  during  their 
stay  in  the  workhouse  is  known  to  the  matron  as 
satisfactory.    There  are  14  small  rooms,  each  of 

which 
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Chairman — coutinued. 

whicli  contains  tliree  old  women.  Two  somewhat 
larger  rooms  contain  five  each,  and  an  adjoining 
ward  contains  IT.  The  occupants  of  all  these 
wards  are  allowed  certain  privileges,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  dry  tea  and  other 
groceries  are  served  out  to  them  weekly,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  prepare  their  own  evening  meal  at 
their  own  time.  They  never  go  into  the  dining 
hall  at  meal  times,  bnit  have  all  meals  in  their 
own  rooms,  the  breakfast  coffee  and  the  dinner 
being  sent  to  them  there.  Their  rooms  appear 
to  be  very  comfortable  and  each  has  a  fire-place. 
I  need  not  trouble  you,  perhap's,  with  any  more. 
I  simply  wanted  to  show  that  what  I  am  about 
to  propose  now  is  already  in  working,  in  different 
shapes,  in  different  workhouses  in  the  country. 

2066.  You  mean  that  you  are  not  going  to 
propose  any  startling  novelty? — I  am  not  going 
to  propose  sometliing  that  has  not  been  tried 
before  in  one  workhouse  or  another. 

2067.  The  first  thing  you  suggest  is  separate 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

2068.  You  propose  to  provide  that  more  in  the 
larger  workhouses,  I  think  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2069.  The  cases  of  classification  you  have  been 
giving  us  were  in  large  town  workhouses,  were 
they  not  ? — Those  were  all  towns  ;  some  are  small 
towns. 

2070.  Have  you  any  instances  in  the  country  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  have  in  those  before  me  here. 
These  are  the  larger  workhouses. 

Chairman. 

2071.  Hoiw  do  you  propose  to  provide  separate 
accommodation  where  it  does  not  exist  already  ? 
— The  Sheffield  guardians  have  provided  rows  of 
cottages,  1  think  single-room  cottages  holding 
tAvo  old  men  each.  I  think  the  same  sort  of 
accommodation  might  be  provided,  in  other 
places. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

2072.  Those  are  within  the  workhouse 
grounds  ? — ^Those  are  within  the  workhouse 
grounds. 

Chairman. 

2073.  On  the  premises  ? — On  the  premises. 

2074.  So  that  they  might  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  establishment  of  the  workhouse  but 
vvdth  separate  accommodation  ? — Quite  so ;  I 
think  it  is  essential  they  should  be  on  the 
premises,  because  otherwise  the  workhouse 
administration  cannot  be  used  with  reg-ard  to 
them.  Then  with  regard  to  separate  accommo- 
dation by  night,  1  would  propose  that  separate 
wards  should  be  set  apart  for  these  inmates,  and 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  cubicles. 

2075.  Where  you  would  not  have  separate 
buildings  you  would  hive  wards  divided  into 
cubicles? — ^Yes ;  it  always  has  struck  me  that 
the  main  hardship  or  a  great  hardship  of  work- 
liouse  life  is  the  impossibility  of  any  privacy. 
From  the  time  they  get  up  to  l*:ie  time  they  go 
to  bed,  and  in  bed  too,  they  live  absolutely  in 
public.  If  you  provided  a  separate  cubicle  for 
eadh  inmate  I  think  that  hardship  would  be 
<lone  away  with. 


Chairman — continued. 

2076.  That  you  regard  as  a  very  considerable 
hardship  ?^ — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  to 
the  same  extent  that  probably  we  should,  but  it 
has  always  struck  me  that  it  must  be  a  great 
hardship. 

2077.  Surely  the  possibility  of  being  able  to 
obtain  privacy  must  be  appreciated  even  by 
them  ? — I  should  think  iSO. 

2078.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  as 
regards  the  separate  accominoflatiou  ? — I  think 
not. 

2079.  Then  with  regard  to  what  you  call  the 
better  treatment,  what  have  you  to  say? — I 
would  g^ive  them  a  separate  day-room,  and  I 
would  make  it  available  for  their  meals.  I  think 
there  may  be  a  hardship  sometimes  in  the  old 
people  having  to  take  their  meals  in  thei  public 
hall  where  they  are  given  barely  sufficient  time 
sometimes  for  them.  I|  think  that  hardship 
would  be  entirely  done  away  with  if  they  had 
their  meals  in  their  own  day-room,  and  were 
allowed  to  take  their  own  time  about  thera. 

2080.  Then  on  the  third  point,  relaxation  of 
discipline,  what  have  you  to  say? — I  would  let 
them  have,  to  begin  with,  one  day  a  week 
liberty,  and  1  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
have  two  or  three  hours  every  other  day  in  the 
week. 

2081.  You  mean  eive  them  one  whole  day  a 
week? — •!  would  give  cue  whole  day 

2082.  With  libertj?^  on  that  day  to  go  out  as 
they  please? — Yes,  and  1  should  think  three  or 
four  hours  every  other  day.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  old  people  should  not  go  out  in  the  aiftemoon 
every  day,  and  take  a  walk  if  it  pleases  them. 

2083.  On  all  those  points  the  Local  Grovern- 
ment  Board  could  make  regulations,  could  they 
not,  under  their  existing  powers? — ^Yes. 

2084.  Have  you  anything  more  tO'  say  upo'U 
that  point? — 1  would  allow  their  friends  to  visit 
them  any  day  within  reasonable  hours. 

2085.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
uniform  to  be  worn  ? — ^Auything  in  the  shap©  of 
a  distinctive  dress  for  workhouse  inmates  has 
been  discouraged  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  years,  and  1  think  a,  regulation  might 
be  framed  by  them  to  say  it  should  never  be 
worn  by  the  first  class  inmates. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

2086.  Is  a  distinctive  dress  worn  by  every 
inmate  in  every  workhouse  ? — A  large  number  of 
the  guardians  are  quite  in  .agreement  with  the 
Local  Groveniment  Board  in  wishing  to  dis- 
courage, aii'd  they  do  discourage,  any  distinctive 
dress  in  the  workhouses. 

Sir  James  Rankin. 

2087.  Is  the  regulation  of  that  matter  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  different  boards  of 
guardians? — It  is  at  the  discretion  really  of  the 
boards  of  guardians. 

Chairman. 

2088.  Then  there  remains  the  question  of  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  those  of  the  poor 
wlio  are  helpless  and  infirm ;  have  you  any 
proposals  to  make  upon  that  point? — Do  you 
mean  those  in  the  sick  ward  of  the  workhouse? 

2089.  1  mean  those  who  are  helpless  and  in- 

firm 
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Chairm.an — continued, 
firm  ? — \  think  the  points  I  have  been  mention- 
ing would  more  or  less  apply  to  them  if  they 
"were  not  in  the  siok  wards  of  the  workhouse. 

2090.  Then  with  reg-ard  to  those  who  are  in 
the  sick  ward,  what  do  yoii  propose? — I  would 
not  make  any  difference  I  think;  in  the  sick 
"ward  of  the  workhouse  the  inmates  are  treated 
as  their  case  requires,  and  their  foo'd  and  every- 
thing else  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Tnedical  officer.  I  think  the  exigencies  of  nurs- 
ing would  prevent  their  being  treated  in  separate 
wards,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
that  they  should  be. 

2091.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  under  existing 
■circumstanices,  where  they  are  in  that  condition, 
they  have  as  good  treatment  now  as  they  can 
have  Y — I  think  they  do,  the  best  treatment  that 
is  available. 

2092.  You  think  they  get  the  best  treatment 
that  is  available  now  ? — hope  they  do. 

2093.  They  ought  to  do,  at  all  events,  and  do 
if  the  administration  is  carried  out  as  it  shoiuld 
be  ? — Exactly. 

2094.  Then  j'ou  have  nothing  to  propose  on 
that  particular  point? — No. 

2095.  I  think  you  have  given  us  some  statistics 
alreadj^ ;  could  you  give  us  the  total  expenditure 
(which,  I  think,  would  be  useful  to  have  upon 
the  Notes)  at  the  present  moment  upon  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  the  total  number  of  paupers  ? — 
The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief 
on  the  1st  January  1899  in  the  647  unions  and 
parishes  under  separate  boards  of  guardians  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  10  contributory 
•out-relief  unions,  was  821,09(3 ;  230,915  received 
indoor  relief,  and  590,323  outdoor  relief. 

209G.  That  was  out  of  a  total  population  of 
how  many? — An  estimated  population  of 
31,397,078 'in  the  middle  of  the  year  1898. 

Sir  Walter'  Foster. 

2097.  Were  those  first  figures  you  gave  us  for 
the  middle  of  the  year? — No,  those  figures  were 
for  the  1st  January  1899,  but  tftue  popnlation 
was  estimated  in  the  middle  of  1898.  To  be 
strictly  accu  rate,  of  those  receiving  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  142  persons  received  bofh. 

Chairman. 

2098.  What  propoition  of  the  total  population 
would  that  represent  receiving  relief? — It 
amounted  to  1  out  of  every  38  persons,  or  2" 6 
per  cent,  of  the  popiilation. 

2099.  mat  was  the  cost  of  all  this?— The 
total  eispenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
10,828,276?. 

2100.  Could  you  go  into  a  little  more  detail 
and  give  lis,  in  the  first  instance,  the  cost  of  in- 
maiutenance  ? — £.  2,384,135. 

2101  .And  outdoor  relief  ?—f.  2,732,909. 

2102.  How  much  represents  cost  of  establish- 
ment, of  the  payment  of  officers  and  allowances  ? 
— The  cost  of  officers  and  superannuation  aiUow- 
auoes  come  to  1,879,659?. 

2103.  Then  there  is  »  considerable  sum  to  be 
paid  for  principal  and  interest  of  loans ;  what 
does  that  come  to  ? — £.  838,657. 

2104.  There  are  further  expenses  still,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes ;  other  expenses  immediately 
connected  with  relief  come  to  1,592,240?. 

2105.  Can  you  state  what  those  "  other  ex- 
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penses  "  are;  what  do  they  include? — The  ex- 
penditure entered  under  the  head  of  "other 
expenses "  includes  expenditure  on  furnit;ure, 
building,  and  repairs,  certain  establishment 
charges,  including  the  cost  of  printing,  station- 
ery, and  adveitisements,  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  paupers  in  institutions,  other  than 
Poor  Law  institutions,  for  instance,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind,  in  hospital  and  in  certified  schools;  the 
cost  of  drugs  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances, 
so  far  as  they  oould  not  be  apportioned  between 
maintenance  and  out-relief;  rent  and  rates,  cost 
of  wood,  oakum,  and  stone,  used  for  employment 
of  paupers,  and  a  poition  of  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  workhouse  gardems 
and  farms,  not  accounted  for  under  maintenance, 
or  under  the  item  for  officers.  1  have  certain 
statistics  here,  connected  with  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  1  will  put  in  if 
you  will  allow  me. 

2106.  In  piuttiug  in  those  figures,  could  you 
classify  for  us  (so  far  as  I  could  follow  you,  you 
have  done  so  to  a  ceitain  extent)  the  different 
items  which  make  up  that  last  figure  of 
1,5'92,240/.,  which  you  gave  us  for  other  expenses 
immediately  connected  Avith  relief  ? — I  could  get 
it  classified  for  you,  no  doubt. 

2107.  You  could  put  that  in  ? — ^Yes. 

2108.  Is  there  anj-thing  more  you  would  like 
to  say  to  me  in  your  examination-in-chief, before 
other  honourable  Members  ask  you  questions? — 
I  think  not. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare. 

2109.  Of  the  expenditure  of  10,828,000?.,  can 
you  tell  the  Committee  what  amount  came  from 
the  local  rates,  and  what  amount  from  the 
Exchequer  ? — I  will  put  that  in. 

2110.  I  suppose  the  system  of  classification  in 
workhouses  leads  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  expense  of  administration  ? — Undoubtedly, 
The  present  system  of  classification  necessitates 
a  workhouse  being  larger  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  number  of  inmates,  because 
you  cannot  mix  the  inmates  of  one  class  with 
those  of  another. 

2111.  Then  I  understand  you  view  is  this : 
that  any  system  of  pensions,  though  it  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  committee  separate  from  the 
ordinary  board  of  guardians,  would  practically 
be  carried  out  under  the  administration  of  the 
board  of  guardians? — I  would  not  have  any 
appeal  from  the  pensions  committee  to  the 
board  of  guardians,  but  the  pensions  committee 
should  consist  of  persons  who  are  also  guardians. 

2112.  But  the  money  for  the  pensions  will  be 
added  to  any  other  money  which  the  Treasury 
may  pay  to  the  guardians  for  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law ;  it  is  not  to  be  a  separate  grant  ? 
— ^It  is  not  to  be  a  separate  grant. 

2113.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  be  all 
in  one  grant  ? — That  appears  to  me  to  be  essen- 
tial, in  order  that  the  amount  may  be  safe- 
guarded. 

2114.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  grant  for  the 
pensions  is  not  to  be  kept  either  by  the  guar- 
dians or  by  tbe  Treasury,  as  a  grant  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  pensions  ? — That  is  so. 

2115.  You 
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2115.  You  have  g^iven  several  very  interesiting 
instances  of  classification  in  workhouses  accord- 
ing to  merit ;  to  what  degree  do  you  think  that 
is  taken  into  account  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
as  a  whole;  is  it  a  general  thing  or  a^  very 
exceptional  thing  ? — In  the  present  day,  classifi- 
cation in  workhoiises  is  taken  into  account  a 
great  deal. 

2116.  Practioally  your  pension  theory  is  very 
much  one  of  classification,  of  a  higher  descripi- 
tion  of  Poor  Law  relief  administered  by  practi- 
cally the  same  people  ? — Yes. 

2117.  Most  or  all  of  the  changes  you  desire  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  workhouses  can 
be  effected  under  the  existing  legislaltion,  can 
they  not? — Yes,  they  can  be. 

2118.  Then  what  is  reqiiired  for  a  pension 
system  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  almost  entirely 
the  financial  part? — I  think  it  is,  and  to  enable 
the  pensions  committee  to  act  independently  of 
the  board  of  guardians. 

2119.  You  said  that  the  disabilities  thait.  now 
attach  to  people  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
ought  in  the  case  of  the  deserving  to  be  removed ; 
what  are  those  disabilities  ? — Disabilities  ooii- 
nected  with  the  franchise  and  the  election  of 
guardians. 

2120.  That  is  like  Denmark  P— Yes. 

2121.  Besides  the  franchise,  what  is  there  in 
the  way  of  disability?- — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  disability. 

2122.  You  have  told  us  who  you  think  ought 
to  be  the  tribunal,  namely,  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  guardians  ;  we  have  had  piut  before  us 
schemes  for  the  aidministration  of  the  pension 
fund,  in  one  case  by  friendly  societies,  and  in 
another  by  the  county  council ;  I  suppose  you 
think  thait  neither  of  those  would  work  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Llewellyn: 

2123.  You  do  not  think  the  county  councils 
could  carry  out  the  pension  scheme? — They 
have  none  of  the  machinery  for  enabling  them  to 
do  it.  I  think  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the 
existing  machinery  that  it  could  be  carried  out, 
except  at  a  very  much  larger  expense. 

2124.  I  take  it,  your  scheme  in  fact  amounts 
very  much  to  an  extension  of  the  present  mode 
of  outdoor  rellief? — Yes,  it  does  to  a.  certain 
extent ;  but  I  would  propose  that  the  deserving 
poor  who  would  receive  pensions  should  not  be 
brought  in  contact  (that  I  think  is  the  impoitant 
pai"t  of  the  scheme)  with  the  undeserving  poor 
who  are  getting  relief. 

2125.  But  you  have  classified  them  as  those 
able  to  receive  a  pension  outside  the  building,  we 
vnll  call  it,  whether  a  workhouse  or  otherwise, 
and  those  who  have  to  come  into  some  soii;  of  hos- 
pital ;  how  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  pensions  but  are  bed-ridden 
or  invalids  in  the  country,  and  who  would  not 
be  brought  and  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the 
workhouse  hospital  ? — I  think  you  would  give 
them  a  pension  which  would  enable  them  either 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  or  if  they  had 
not  homes  of  their  own  to  live  with  some  neigh- 
bour. 

212G.  Would  you  not  exceed  five  shillings 
even  in  their  case? — I  would  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  pensions  committee.    I  do  not 
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limit  it  to  five  shillings  at  all.  My  idea  is  that 
the  five  shillings  might  be  often  exceeded.  I 
would  simply  give  five  shillings  as  the  mini- 
mum. 

2127.  I  mean  five  shillings  would  not  be 
enough,  you  will  agree,  for  a  person  bed-ridden 
who  requires  constant  attendance? — No,  I  think 
it  would  not. 

2128.  And  who  still  might  be  a  person  fully 
deserving  ? — I  think  in  that  case  a  much  larger 
pension  shovild  be  given. 

2129.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  would  come  under 
this  scheme  out  of  the  total  you  gave  us  as  beang 
65  or  upwards  ? — You  mean  the  proportion  who 
would  be  deserving  ? 

2130.  Yes? — I  think  different  people  would 
take  such  different  estimates. 

2131.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  you  to. 
To  follow  out  that  idea,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  selecting  or  finding  men,  and 
women  too,  ^vho  would  carry  out  these  duties  as. 
a  pensions  committee? — I  do  not  think  there 
would. 

2132.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  good,  practical  men  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  wants  of  country  people? 
— Yes ;  I  think  yoxi  would  have  no  difiiculty  in 
getting  the  best  of  the  guardians  to  belong  to 
the  committee;  and  then  they  should  have 
power  to  appoint  people  who  had  the  subject  at 
heart  amongst  their  neighbours. 

2133.  You  are  aware,  better  than  I  am,  no 
doubt,  that  the  number  of  such  men  now  is 
limited ;  what  with  their  duties  as  guardians 
and  district  councillors,  committees,  and  so 
forth,  they  have  their  time  pretty  much  taken 
up  now ;  do  yoii  not  think  that  in  a  country 
union  yoii  w^oxild  have  an^^  difiiculty  in  getting 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  to 
man  the  pensions  committee? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

2134.  You.  think,  I  take  it,  that  they  would 
not  be  inclined  to  become  too  extravagant  on 
account  of  the  fund  they  have  to  administer 
being  raised  to  a  great  extent  by  themselves  in 
another  capacity? — I  deduce  that  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  had  to  complain  of  guardians 
giving  unreasonable  relief,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  discretion. 

2135.  But  then  they  raise  the  money  ? — They 
raise  the  money. 

2136.  And  they  have  to  answer  to  their  con- 
stituents for  the  rate? — Yes,  and  it  would  be 
equally  so  with  the  pensions  committee. 

2137.  Under  your  proposal  ? — Yes. 

2138.  You  think  that  would  be  a  drag  upon 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  safeguard. 

2139.  How  would  you  propose  that  these  pen- 
sions should  be  paid  ? — I  think  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  should  not  be  paid  at  the 
same  time  or  place  as  poor  relief. 

2140.  You  would  not  have  the  ordinaiy  pay 
table  for  them  ? — No  ;  so  far  as  possible  1  think 
they  ought  to  be  paid  at  the  pensioners'  own. 
lionses. 

2141.  Would  you  pay  them  weekly  or 
monthly? — I  think  that  might  be  a  question 
really  of  arrangement  at  the  time. 

2142.  Taking 
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2142.  Taking  into  consideration  tli&  class  of 
men  who  would  become  pensioners,  jow  would 
liave  no  fear  of  their  misapplying  their  money 
if  it  was  paid  monthly? — If  they  would  mis- 
appily  it  they  ought  not  to  be  paid  pensions. 

2143.  They  would  be  stmck  off  ?— They  would 
be  struck  off. 

2144.  At  present,  there  is  .a  little  risk  with 
regard  to  the  amiy  pensions  — Yes. 

2145.  You  would  avodd  that  here? — Yes, 
because  they  would  cease  to  be  pensioneTs  if 
they  misapplied  it. 

214('.  As  to  the  settlement  of  these  pensioners, 
have  you  formed  any  idea,  as  to  the  period  of 
their  settlement;  must  they,  according  to  your 
idea,  have  been  settled  in  the  parish  for  a.  certain 
number  of  years  ? — I  think  the  same  rule  should 
apply  ais  at  present  with  I'egaixl  to  settlement. 
A  person  gains  a  settlement  by  having  lived  for 
three  years  in  the  parish,  but  he  could  receive  a 
pension  otherwise  than  in  the  parish  of  his 
settlement. 

2147.  Then  you  would  allow  payment  to  pen- 
sioners outside  their  own  unions? — Yes,  biit 
from  the  funds  of  the  uuioin  in  which  they  were 
settled. 

2148.  With  the  same  supei-vision  that  is  giveai 
uow  to  paupers  who  are  non-resident? — Quite  so. 

2149.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
geitting  the  proper  men,  as  I  will  call  them, 
inquiry  officers  ;  do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  finding  such  men  in  country  places  ? 
— I  think  not,  but  I  think  it  would  be  necessaiy 
that  a  regulation  should  be  maide  that  they 
should  never  be  the  same  persons  as  are  relieving 
officers ;  or  thej'  might  be  disposed  to  appoint 
the  same  men. 

2150.  lender  what  department  of  the  vState 
do  you  think  this  fund  should  be  administered  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be  administered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  funds  of  thei  guardians. 

2151.  From  the  Local  Groverment  Board? — 
From  the  Local  GroA^emment  Board. 

2152.  Have  you  formed  any  lidea  with  regard 
to  the  supervision  of  these  committees  and  the 
fu]ids  that  they  administer  by  any  class  of 
inispectors  or  othei'wis©? — IXtiey  would  neces- 
sarily be  subject  to  a  Grovenimeait  audit  as  well 
as  the  other  funds  of  the  Poor  Law  unions. 

2153.  You  would  have  them  audited  by  a 
G*overnment  official  in  the  same  way  as  the  Poor 
Law  funds  are  now  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  part 
of  the  funds  of  the  union,  and  therefore  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  would  be  subject  to  Govern- 
ment audit. 

2154.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  with  rega.rd  to 
the  alterations,  following  what  has  been  done  in 
these  town  unions,  what  the  additional  cost  has 
been  of  equipping,  furnishing  aud  so  forth  these 
new  quarters  ? — I  know  at  Sheffield  the  cottages 
cost  3,300/. 

2155.  Do  you  know  what  that  works  out  at 
per  head  ? — Tliere  were  eight  cottages  providing 
accommodation  for  two  each,  that  would  be  16 
people.  But  then  they  built  a  large  club-room 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates  in  the  middle,  but  that 
I  understand  has  not  been  used;  the  inmates 
have  not  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  that  they  are  building 
now  four  cottages  at  South  Shields  which  are 
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estimated  only  to  cost  350/.  for  the  four,  so  that 
that  is  very  much  cheaper. 

2150.  Just  now  you  stated  that  the  instances 
you  have  given  were  all  those  of  town  unions ; 
can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  country  unions 
have  not  put  in  operation  these  same  powers 
Mdiich  they  undoubtedly  possess? — I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  they  have  not  done  so,  but  in  going 
through  the  list  of  all  the  workhouses,  from  the 
return.  I  haid  before  me  I  chose  those  where  I 
thought  they  had  done  most,  in  order  to 
exemplify  what  the  guardians  might  do  under 
their  existing  powers,  and  necessarily  they  were 
the  larger  workhouses. 

2157.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  purely 
agricultural  unions  doing  this  ? — I  am  not  sure 
lhat  I  can.  I  am  afraid  all  the  instances  I  have 
here  are  town  ones. 

2158.  What  I  really  wanted  to  ask  your 
opinion  upon  is,  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
in  the  couutiy  agricultural  unions,  the  chief 
reason  why  this  has  not  been  carried  out  is  the 
cost? — I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason.  I  think  the  reason  as  a  rule 
lias  been  that  possibly  there  have  been  so  few 
for  whom  the  accommodation  would  be  needeid. 
For  instance  if  you  take  a.  small  country 
worldiouse  with,  we  will  say,  three  or  four  aged 
inmates  

215'9.  Surely  that  is  a  very  small  number,  is 
it  not  ? — There  are  a  great  many  of  that  size. 
I  made  a  calculation  the  other  day  and  there 
were  170  workhouses  with  less  than  50  inmates. 

2100.  Is  that  in  the  north  of  England  ?— No, 
I  should  say  more  in  the  soiith. 

21G1.  We  will  not  pursue  that — I  was  suppos- 
ing one  of  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  more 
ordinary  size,  namely  100  ? — One  hundred  is  a 
good  sized  workhouse. 

2162.  I  suppose  it  would  be.  Now  what 
would  the  objection  in  j^our  mind  be  to 
erecting  separate  buildings  for  this  purpose  in 
cases  where  the  houses  are  not  capable  of 
alteration  and  where;  they  have  no  room  at 
present  ? — I  think  the  separate  buildings  should 
be  on  tlie  workhouse  premises,  so  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  workhouse. 

2163.  Under  the  same  master,  matron,  doctor, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  with  the  same  attendants 
and  cooking  and  kitchen,  and  so  forth. 

2164.  Of  course  you  canndt  tell  me  off-hand 
what  the  additional  establishment  charges  are  in 
the  oases  where  these  people  are  so  provided  for  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  tell  yon  off-hand  but  I  should 
think  they  would  be  veiy  small. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

2165.  You  have  gone  pretty  carefully  into  the 
principles,  the  economical  considerations,  that 
are  involved  in  this  question,  have  you  not? — 
In  what  particular  do  you  mean  ? 

2166.  As  to  the  probability  of  promoting 
thrift.,  and  questions  of  that  sort? — Yes,  I  have 
considered  that. 

2167.  You  have  seen  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2168.  And  you  know  that  we  have  very  high 
authorities  to  deal  with  in  proposing  any 
scheme — authorities    in    whose   opinion  any 
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scheme  would  be  likely  to  discourage  thrift? — I 
think  that  is  a  possibility,  but  it  is  hardly  for  me 
to  say. 

2169.  I  ouly  want  to  know  whether  your 
mind  has  been  brought  to  look  at  this  question 
by  the  light  of  the  decisions,  if  I  may  say  so,  or 
rather  the  opinions  thait  we  have  to  try  and  meet 
in  framing  a  scheme,  on  the  .question  of  thrift  ? 
— I  think  the  figures  that  I  gave  at  the^  begin- 
ning of  my  evidenee  show  that  under  the 
existing  system  there  must  have  been  a  great 
encouragement  of  thrift  to  enable  tlie  guardians 
40  reduce  the  percentage  of  paupers  in  the  way 
they  have. 

2170.  If  we  are  to  make  any  reasonably 
successful  proposal  we  must  meet  the  objections 
of  the  outside  world  on  the  ground  of  discourag- 
ing thrift? — Well,  it  is  a  questtion  more  of  the 
improvement  of  the  oondition  of  the  aged  poor, 
is  it  not? 

2171.  Yes,  but  to  do  so  consistently  with  not 
discouraging  thrift  ? — I  should  think  to  a.  certain 
extent  it  was  discouraging  thrift. 

2172.  I  suppose  any  legislation  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recede  from  after- 
wards ?- — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 

2173.  And  I  suppose  thait  any  system  of 
pensions  which  was  stai^ied,  would  be  likely  to 
increase  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population? — I  do  not  think  you  wonld  neces- 
sarily say  that. 

2174.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  likely  to 
be  fewer  applications  for  pensions  as  the  popula- 
tion increased,  owing  to  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  people? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
likely  to  be  fewer,  but  I  ishould  think  they  would 
noft  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

2175.  The  difference  being  due  probably  to 
the  moral  elevaltion  and  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  people  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  thrift. 

2176.  Supposing  you  had  a  scheme,  the  effect 
of  which  was  ndt  tO'  give  some  advantage  to 
the  country  itself,  would  not  an  increase  be  a 
clanger  to  the  coaintry  finanoially.  Supposing 
we  started  a  scheme  which  did  ndt  g'ive  some 
advantage  to  the  country  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  increase  of  pensions  would  be  a 
financial  disadvantage  to  the  country,  would  it 
not  ? — I  am  veiy  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
grasp  that. 

2177.  Do  not  think  I  am  hostile  to  you  ? — Not 
in  the  least. 

2178.  I  want  to  get  the  advantage  of  your 
opinion,  I  think  it  is  very  important.  What  I 
mean  is  this ;  supposing  you  started  a  scheme 
upon  lines  which  were  not  financially  sound,  and 
which  did  not  lead  to  the  promotion  of  thrift,  or 
some  benefit  of  that  kind  to  the  country,  then 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  pensions  granted 
would  be  a  financial  disadvantiage  to  the  country, 
because  the  more  you  extend  that  system  the 
greater  loss  there  is  to  the  community  ? — ^No 
doubt. 

2179.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  get  a. 
principle  into  this  .scheme  which  led  to  a  distinct 
gain  to  the  community  for  eveiy  pension  that 
IS  granted,  the  more  tha<t  is  extended  the  more 
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benefit  is  done  to  the  community  by  the  scheme.. 
That  is  clear,  is  it  not? — No  doubt. 

2180.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  in  your 
judgment  there  is  any  means  of  separating  those 
who,  belonging  to  the  class  who  are  in  danger 
of  cioming  to  the  pnblie  for  support,  have  never- 
theless, by  their  own  efforts,  kept  themselves. 
off  the  rates.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  how  we 
could  gett  at  that  class  ? — Do  you  mean  how  you 
could  separate  them  ? 

2181.  Yes  ;  how  coiild  we  separate  them  so  as 
to  confine  our  scheme^  to  that  class  ? — There 
would  be  many  cases  of  hardship'. 

2182.  But  separating  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  hardship,  could  we  ascertain,  other- 
wise than  by  an  inquiry  such  as  yon  have  sug- 
gested to  us,  that  is,  a  ti'ibnnal  of  some  sort  to 
inquire  into  each  individual  case.  Could  we  in 
any  other  way  get  at  the  people  who  had  kept 
themselves  off  the  rates,  so  that  we  should  be 
able  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  has  kept  him- 
self off  the  rates  "  ? — Do  you  mean  by  an  appli- 
cation of  some  test  ? 

2183.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
suggest  any  test,  short  of  an  inquiry,  which 
some  people  call  inquisitorial,  about  which  E  do 
not  express  an  opinion  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I  could 
suggest  any. 

2184.  You  think  they  must  inquire  into  each 
case  ? — -Yes,  I  think  they  must  inquire  into  each 
case. 

2185.  But  you  .see  no  impossibility  of  direct- 
ing the  inquiry  to  the  question,  "  Has  he  by  his 
own  thrift,  or  by  his  own  efforts,  kept  himself 
from  becoming  a  charge  to  the  community  up 
to  the  age  of  65  "  ? — I  see  no  difficulty  with 
regard  to  that. 

2186.  If  that  were  done,  it  would  still  remain 
to  meet  the  objection  of  a  number  of  perfectly 
meritorious  cases  which  would  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  pension  ?— Yes,  and  therefore  I  would  give 
the  committee  a  discretionto  deal  with  such  cases. 

2187.  If  you  confused  your  lines  of  demarca- 
tion would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  losing  the 
benefit  of  the  principle  which  I  have  been  ratiher 
aiming  at? — I  think  it  is  a  danger  which  you 
must  incur  to  be  equitable. 

2188.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  this  system 
of  classification  which  you  have  mentioned  to  us> 
to  provide  for  all  those  cases  which  were  meri- 
torious, but  which  did  not  comply  with  the  con- 
dition which  forpfublic  reasons  ha  d  been  impose  d  ? 
Could  you  not  meet  the  hardship^  by  providing 
for  all  the  hard  cases  by  classification  ?  You  were 
good  enough  to  point  out  to  me,  as  a  sort  of 
rock  upon  which  I  was  running,  that  there  would 
be  a  great  complaint  of  hard  cases,  and  in  that 
I  enitirely  agree  with  you.  AVhat  I  suggest  to 
you  is,  would  not  this  system  of  classification 
which  you  have  given  us  valuable  evidence  upon, 
to  some  extent  provide  for  those  very  hard  cases  ? 
— The  system  of  classification  only  provides  for 
cases  in  the  workhouse  or  in  an  institution,  not 
those  receiving  pensions. 

2189.  Supposing  a  person  .so  bodily  infirm  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  exercise  any  thrift,, 
and  who  therefore  did  not  come  within  the  test 
of  keeping  himself  off  the  raites  by  his  own 
efforts,  would  not  that  person  by  being  sent  to  si 
first  class  classified  home  be  protected  from  any 
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liardship  in  being  left,  out  of  a  pension? — No 
doubit. 

2190.  Woaild  not  the  carrying  out  of  tMs 
classifiication  more  perfectly  even  than  it  has 
already  been  carried  out,  enable  us  to  confine,  or 
at  any  rate  facilitate  the  confining  of,  the  pension 
scheme  to  something  like  ■w'hat  I  may  call  a 
paying  system  for  the  State? — I  think  you  would 
have  very  many  cases  of  hardship  if  you  attempt 
to  confine  it  in  that  way. 

2191.  Is  there  any  more  objection  to  providing 
for  those  cases  by  classifioation  than  there  is  to 
providing  for  them  by  pension? — I  do  not  under- 
stand how  you  propose  to  classify  those  who 
receive  outdoor  relief,  and  those  who  are  in 
receipt  of  a  pension. 

2192.  I  am  talking  about  classifying  those 
who  would  be  provided  ,wdth  these  classifield 
cottages  and  superior  treatment? — Yes,  but  I 
hope  that  a  large  number  of  those  would  be  able 
to  be  maintained  in  homes  of  their  own,  or  the 
liomes  of  their  neighbours,  not  going  to  any 
public  institution  at  all. 

219'3.  Then  that  might  be  done  by  outdoor 
relief  ? — By  pensions. 

2194.  You  say  there  is  no  gitigma.  attaching  to 
outdoor  relief.  Why  should  not  a,  person  of  the 
kind  that  you  say  could  be  adequately  provided 
for  by  outdoor  relief,  continue  to  have  his  out- 
door relief.  Why  should  he  be  included  in  the 
pensions,  and  so  endanger  altogether  the  prin- 
ciple on  wihich  the  pension  is  founded  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  hard  on,  say,  a  person  who  had 
tontribufted  all  his  life  tO'  a  friendly  society,  if 
the  friendly  society  broke  just  wheu  he  was  65 
years  of  age,  to  say  that  he  should  immediately 
become  a  pauper,  if  you  had  a  pension  scheme 
for  others  who  were  more  fortunate. 

2195.  But  supposing  the  coaidition  had  been 
put  for  reasons  of  the  highest  public  charaicter 
upon  the  pension  scheme,  would  there  be  any 
stigma  upon  his  receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  so 
being  enabled  to  dive  with  his  relations? — I  do 
not  see  the  stigma.  I  do  not  admit  it,  though 
other  people  do. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

219G.  You  admit  that  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  a  man  under  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  been  referring  to  would  loise  his  status  as  a 
citizen,  and  would  lose  his  vote  in  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other? — Yes. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 

2197.  Mighf  not  that  be  met  by  legislation 
without  imperilling  the-  scheme? — It  wouid  be 
very  difficult  to  say  that  some  persons  should 
incur  the  disability  of  paupers,  and  others  should 
not,  if  they  were  both  paupers. 

2198.  Do  you  think  that  losing  his  vote 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  scheme. 
Is  it  not  more  impoi'tant  that  we  should  get  a 
scheme  which  is  not  open  to  economical  objec- 
tions, than  that  we  should  play  upi  to  the  feeling 
about  the  stigma  ? — Of  course,  so  many  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  that  point.  I  am  rather 
ili  flident  about  expressing  my  own  opinion. 


Mr.  Hedderwich. 

2199.  One  of  your  main  propositions  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  creation  of  a  committee  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

2200.  I  wanted  to  know  something  more 
about  that.  How  many  committees  do  you  pro- 
pose ? — ^One  in  each  union.  One  for  each  board 
of  guardians. 

2201.  How  do  you  propose  tliat  the  committee 
should  be  elected  ;  do  you  propose  that  it  should 
be  elected  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  by 
the:  board  of  guardians. 

2202.  From  amongst  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

2203.  But  once  elected  they  are  to  be  indeipen- 
dent  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

2204.  I  understand  you  to'  say  that  these  com- 
mitteemen are  to  obtain  their  information,  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  applicants,  from 
officers  who  are  to  inquire  locally.  Is  that  soi  ? 
—Yes. 

2205.  I  rather  thought  I  caught  you,  in 
answer  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
saying  that  the  officers  must  be  different  officers 
from  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
very  important. 

2206.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  to  be  another 
staff  of  officers,  similar  to  relieving  officers, 
raised  all  over  the  country? — You  would  not 
want  the  same  number.  You  would  only  want 
one  for  each  union. 

2207.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  expense.  Do  you  think 
one  officer  of  inquiry  for  the  whole  union  would 
be  sufficient? — Yes.  You  would  have  a  com- 
paratively small  number. 

2208.  What  is  the  objection  in  your  mind  to 
the  relieving  officers  being  the  officers  to  make 
inquiries  also  for  these  committeemen  ? — I  think 
you  should  keep  the  pension  w^ork  as  distinct  as 
2>ossible  from  the  Poor  Law  relief  work. 

2209.  But  why  ?  Surely  if  the  relieving  officer 
has  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  destitution 
it  would  be  a  simple  addition  to  a-dd  the  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  charaicter  of  applicants.  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  get  at  your  mind.  No  doubt 
3'ou  have  some  good  reason  ? — If  you  give  the 
applicant  power  to  apply  to  the  pensions  com- 
mittee apart  from  the  Poor  Law  guardians  I 
think  thei  officers  of  the  pensions  committee 
should  inquire  into  the  matter,  not  the  officer  of 
the  guardians;  and  you  cannot  give  two  bodies 
control  over  the  same  officer. 

2210.  That  would  be  an  important  part  of 
your  scheme;  an  inquiry  officer  for  every  union, 
apart  from  the  relieving  officer,  and  separately 
paid? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
iiecessary  that  he  should  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  his  duties. 

2211.  You  think  he  might  do  something  else? 
—Yes. 

2212.  So  thait  that  would  probably  lessen  the 
cost  ? — Yes. 

2213.  He  might  have  some  other  means  of 
income? — Yes,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with 
school  attendance  officers. 

2214.  With  regard  to  anoifher  important  sug- 
gestion you  made  as  to  cases  of  applicants  who 
have  no  homes,  you  propose  that  such  a  person 
should  receive  a  first  class  inmate's  certificate? 
—Yes. 

2215.  And 
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2215.  And  thereupon  lie  should  have  some 
better  treatment,  some  distinct  treatment  ? — ^Yes. 

2216.  But  I  understood  yoxi  to  say  also,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  being-  an  inmate  of  the  work- 
ihouse  was  a  stig-ma  which  was  very  much  and 
very  generally  felt  by  the  poor  of  this  country  ? 
 It  is  verj^  generally  wnsidered  so. 

2217.  So  that  this  certifioate  would  scarcely 
remove  tkat  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  the 
poor? — 1  think  it  would  g-o  a  very  long  way 
towards  lit.  You  reooUec*  ,1  proposed  that  the 
certifica.te  sih'ould  carry  with  it  a  right  to  leave 
the  worldhouse  every  day  in  the  week. 

2218.  Is  that  so.  Do  you  propose  to  confer 
that  right  upon  the  first  class  inmates  only  ? — 
Yes. 

2219.  If  it  could  be  done,  would  it  not  be  etill 
better  if  you  had  developed  throughout  the 
country  a  service  of  cottage  homes  apart  from 
the  a^ctual  building  'of  the  workhouse  itself  ? — It 
would  be  an  enormous  estra  expense,  because 
you  must  have  the  administration. 

2220.  Leaving  that  out  of  account  for  a 
moment,  though  1  admit  you  cannot  leave  it  out 
ultimately,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  a 
better  system  if  you  had  a  middle  class  between 
the  ipensioners  living  at  their  own  homes,  and 
the  poor  but  woi'thy  people  living  in  cottages, 
and  those  in  the  workhouse? — I  think  it  would 
not.  1  think  there  are  too  many  difficulties 
connected  with  it. 

2221.  1  understood  you  to  say  t^hat  you  cer- 
tainly approve  of  outdoor  residences  within  the 
precincts  of  the  workhouse  if 'possible,  and  there- 
fore you  wtould  separate  those  worthy  people 
from  the  actual  workhouse,  -if  you  could  ? — ^Yes ; 
you  separate  them  at  presenile— the  men  from  the 
women,  and  the  children  from  the  adults. 

2222.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  cottages  upon  the 
premises,  but  apart,  from  w<hat  1  may  call  the 
main  block  or  barrack  of  the  poor ;  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  but  a  part. 

2223.  A  part,  but  separate? — Yes;  not  so 
separate  but  'that  it  shcmld  be  all  part  of  the 
same  premises. 

2224.  You  mean  built  on  the  premises  but  not 
to  have  any  inlet  or  outlet  between  the  two  ? — I 
think  if  they  want  to  go  out  they  must  g-o  out 
from  the  porter's  lodge.  Do  you  mean  that.  I 
would  have  a  separate  row  of  cottages.  Work- 
house premises  consist  now  of  ^a  large  number  of 
separate  buildings. 

2225.  1  think  I  understand  what  you  mean ; 
but  are  you  not  aware  that  th  ere  are  such  things 
a>i  cdttage  homes  in  some  unions.  I  think  you 
mentioned  some  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  those 
are  on  the  workhouse  premises. 

222G.  You  think  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion a  fatal  objection  to  any  such  suggestion,  do 
you? — ^I  think  there  are  many  other  objections. 

2227.  But  so  long  as  they  are  upon  the 
premises,  within  the  precincts  of  the  workhouse, 
you  do  approve  of  separate  treatment  with 
reg)ard  to  houses  for  this  better  class  ? — In  larger 
workhouses  you  might  have  separate  cottages. 
In  smaller  workhouses  you  could  only,  I  think, 
have  separate  wards.  You  could  not  put  the 
guardians  to  the  expense  of  a  separate  building 
in  every  workhouse. 
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2228.  Did  I  understand  yo'U,  in  the  figures 
you  gave  us  with  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of 
iPoor  Law  j-elief  now,  tO'  say  that  out  of  the 
10  millions  which  the  Poor  Law  costs  this 
country,  only  one-half  is  spient  in  actual  relief. 
I  think  yoii  gave  2,300,0007.  odd  for  inmates 
and  2,732,000?.  odd  for  outdoor  poor?— Yes; 
those  are  only  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief. 

2229.  It  comes,  roughly  speaking,  to  about 
five  millions  out  of  a  total  of  10  millions  ? — Yes, 
but  theTe  are  the  salaries  of  officers  and  rations. 

2230.  You  gave  us  the  costs  of  the  establish- 
ments, about  1,800,000/.,  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
20  per  cent,  on  the  whole  expenditure? — You 
must  include  those  with  the  in-maintenance. 
You  must  remember  that,  at  the  present  day, 
the  inmates  of  workhouses  mainly  consist  of 
those  who  are  sick,  and  the  cost  of  nursing  and 
attendance  upon  them  must  necessarily  be  a 
large  sum. 

2231.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  cost  of  the 
present  establishments  is  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  sum  spent  for  the  poor,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the, sum  spent  in  actual  relief,  roughly 
speaking  ?— I  should  think  it  would  be,  from  the 
character  of  the  inmates.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  a  g-reat  mistake  to  suppose  that  workhouses, 
are  homes  in  whicb  able-bodied  inmates,  who 
could  ,wait  upon  one  another,  are  housed.  They 
e.ie  almost  entirely  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

2232.  In  London  the  classification  is  carried 
out  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  best  work- 
houses ? — Yes. 

2233.  But  it  involves  a  very  much  increased 
cost,  does  it  not? — Tlie  cost  of  the  workhouses 
is  larger  in  London  than  in  the  country. 

2234.  It  has  got  up  in  London  lately  very 
much,  has  it  not?  It  has  gone  up  35.  ^d.  per 
head  since  1874  ? — But  then  you  must  recollect 
that  that  includes  all  the  separate  infirmaries, 
which  in  London  are  very  costly. 

2235.  That  is  also  involved  in  the  classifica- 
tion, is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

2236.  I  mean  to  discriminatei  the  classification 
must  be  an  expensive  p'roceeding  ? — Yes,  it  must 
be. 

2237.  In  Fulham  the  classification  is  perfect, 
is  it  not? — It  is  very  good. 

2238.  Tliey  have  wished,  as  I  understand,  to 
have  a  classification  or  discrimination  or  differ- 
ence in  diet  as  well  ? — Yes. 

2239.  And  yet  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  allow  them  to  do'  it? — They  object. 
They  consider  that  all  inmates  of  workhouses 
are  properly  dieted,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
right  to  diet  thei  inmates  by  character. 

2240.  If  you  wish  todiscriminate in  character, 
that  discrimination  is  not  allowed  to  extend  as 
far  as  diet? — No. 

2241.  The  Local  Grovernment  Board  does  not 
allow  that? — No,  we  consider  that  the  diet 
sanctioned,  which  is  framed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  officer  ,of  the  work- 
house, should  be  adequate  in  every  case^,  and 
therefore  there  ought  not  to  be  any  necessity  for 
discrimination. 

2242.  Even  though  the  guardians  are  desirous 
of  varying  the  diet? — ^We  have  no  objection  to 
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tlieir  varying  tlie  dieit,  but  they  should  not  make 
a  different  dieit  between  the  desei-ving  and  the 
undeserving.  You  must  recolieot  there  is  a 
different  diet  now  for  the  able-bodded  and  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

2243.  But  they  have  not  a  different  diet  for 
whart.  in  Fulham  Workhouse  is  called  Class  A. 
They  did  propose  a  different  diet? — ^Yes,  and  we 
objected. 

2244.  But  otherwise,  subject  to  the  regulations 
■of  the  Local  Government  Board,  everything  you 
wish  done  with  regard  to  classification  can  be 
d'one  without  any  legislation  at  all  ? — I  believe 
it  can,  eveiytliing. 

2245.  Can  you  compel  them  to  erect  these 
buildings  for  olassification,  or  can  you  only 
advise  or  recommend  them  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  idesirable  that  legislation  should  give  us  fuller 
powers  with  regard  to  requiring  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

2246.  Do  you  remember  a.  case  where  you 
tried  to  compel  the  guardians,  and  the  buildings 
were  never  erected,  for  school  purposes  P — We 
have  power  to  enlarge  workhouses,  but  we  have 
no  power  to  compel  ithe  guardians  to  build  new 
■ones. 

2247.  You  have  no  power  to^  compel  them  to 
build  new  buildings  for  classification  purposes  ? 
— I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

2248.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  larger  power 
j-ou  could  really  get  anj^  uniformity  of  trealtment 
in  different  unions  as  regards  the  deserving  aged 
under  classification  ? — I  would  make  this  classi- 
fication compulsory.  At  present  it  is  dis-- 
creH>ionai'y  with  the  guardians ;  but  I  would,  by 
legislation,  make  it  compulsory. 

2249.  Would  yon  make  it  compulsory  that 
they  should  have  separate  rooms  ? — I  would 
make  it  compulsory,  instead  of  discretionary. 

2250.  And  then  you  think  that  piractically  the 
treatment  in  different  unions  would  be  uniform  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  made  nearly  uniform. 

2251.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  expensive  to  carry  out  yorur  regulations  in 
some  unions  than  in  others  ? — It  would  be  more 
expensive,  but  I  should  hardly  use  the  words 
"  infinitely  more." 

2252.  Take  a  case  like  Stepaiey  Union.  They 
have  nio  more  room  to  build.  They  have  no 
discrimination  at  all,  though  it  is  a  well-managed 
union.  If  they  were  to  carry  out  these  require- 
meiits  it  would  be  expensive? — In  that  case,  no 
doubt  it  would  put  them  to  some  expense. 

225'3.  Now  a  question  or  itwo>  on  the  pension 
system,  with  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  the 
guardians.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
committee  of  the  guardians,  and  they  would 
have  to  discriminate  as  to  character,  and  the 
amount  of  assiistance,  and  as  to  its  being  a 
■deserving  case.  Have  you  veiy  great  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  .guardians  to  discriminate  as 
to  character? — 1  never  think  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  about  it  myself. 

2254.  I  was  reading  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee.  Mr.  David 
Davy,  before  that  Committee,  said  that  he  had 
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not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  discriminating 
power  of  the  gviardians.  He  said  "  So  far  as 
chaa-aCter  is  concerned,  1  have  no  opinion  at 
all  " ;  he  even  went  further  and  said  they  were 
the  worst  body  ? — I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
guardians  than  Mr.  Davy  appears  to  have. 

2255.  Do  you  think  that  they  covvld  dis- 
criminate sufficiently  ? — Yes^  The  committee  I 
suggest  would  be  the  best  men  from  the 
guardians,  and  they  shooild  have  the  .power  to 
co-opt  ceifein  other  men  from  the  neighbour- 
hood who  were  pairticularly  interested  in  this 
subject. 

2250.  But  why  the  best, men  on  the  board  of 
guardians? — It  would  give  them  a.  lot  of  extra 
work. 

2257.  But  they  choose  whom  they  put  on,  do 
they  not? — It  is  a  question  of  detail  wheither 
it  shouTd  be  the  guardianis  or  the  committeei.  I 
think  it  would  be  preferable  that  it  should  be  the 
committee. 

2258.  But  the  committee  ishould  be  selected 
by  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2259.  I  understand  you  rather  to  mean  that 
the  committee,  tto  a  certain  extent,  would  select 
themselves,  because  it  would  be  imposing  on 
them  a  great  deal  of  additional  work,  and  it  is 
only  the  best  men  who  wonld  take  it? — Yes.  It 
would  be  rather  a  question  of  the  best  men. 
volunteering  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Jjionel  Holland. 

2260.  But  the  opinions  now  of  even  the  best 
boards  of  guardia.ns  as  to  the  character  of  men 
being  deserving  or  not  differ  very  materially? 
—Yes. 

2261.  For  instance,  in  Bradfield  there  are  68 
over  65  years  of  age,  and  only  one  male  and 
eight  female  people  receive  outidoor  relief,  while 
in  another  place  any  old  person  can  get  it? — 
As  a  rule,  every  old  person  under  Poor  Law 
administration  receives  outdoor  relief  unless 
there  is  some  special  objeiotion  to  his  doing  so. 
The  administration  of  the  Bradfield  Union  is 
quite  exceptional. 

2262.  Yes,  but  will  not  that  exoeptional 
administration  continue  witli  regard  to  pen- 
sions?— In  that  union  it  is  possible. 

2263.  And  if  it  continues  in  that  union  in  an 
extreme  sense,  in  a  modified  sentee  it  will  con- 
tinue in  other  unions  ? — There  is  a  difference  in 
Poor  Law  administration,  of  course,  in  different 
unions  at  the  .present  time ;  and  1  think  there 
would  be  the  same  amount  of  difference,  possibly, 
in  the  pension  administration. 

2264.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  age.  You  take 
the  age  of  65  ? — ^Yes. 

2265.  Sixty  is  the  dividing  line  now,  is  it  not? 
— No,  there  is  none.  The  Local  Government 
Board  always  decline  to  fix  an  age,  because 
one  man  may  be  quite  able-bodied  at  70,  and 
another  man  may  not  be  able-bodied  at  65. 

2266.  For  married  people  over  60? — Yes. 

2267.  So  that  age  is  generally  fixed  by  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

2268.  You  take  the  two  conditions  that  a  man. 
should  be  necessitous,  and  that  he  should  be 

deserving. 
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deserving.  If  lie  is  necessitous,  is  there  any 
necessity  at  all  for  fixing  the  age  at  66. 
Supposing  a  man  is  physically  incapiable  of 
A^ork,  and  that  through  incapacity  or  injury 
before  the  age  of  65  he  is  really  necessitous,  and 
he  has  no  means  of  supporting  himself,  is  it  not 
almost  certain  that  he  must  go  upon  the  poor 
rates.  He  has  no  other  alternaitive  ? — ^Yes. 
That  is  so. 

2269.  So  that  in  such  a  case  as  tliat  it  -would 
not  be  really  impoi'tant  wheither  he  was  vmder 
the  age  of  65  ot  above  it  ? — Wo,  I  think  it  would 
not,  logically,  but  the  cost  would  be  much 
greaitier,  of  course.  There  would  be  the  question 
of  cost. 

2270.  Woiuld  the  co'st  be  much  greatei-.  If  he 
goes  into  the  workhouise  itself  he  would  cost 
more  now  than  55.  a  week  ? — ^Not  quite. 

2271.  Well,  he  would  cost  4s.  8(i.,  and  that  is 
without  establishment  charges  ? — Yes.  The  staff 
of  officers  would  be  the  same,  whether  he  went 
in  or  not. 

2272.  So  there  is  no  real  reason,  if  you  take 
the  itest  of  want  of  means,  why  the^  test  should 
not  be  whether  a  man  can  provide  for  himself  or 
not,  instead  of  the  age  ? — There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  that. 

2273.  There  is  no  reason  why  physical  in- 
■capaioity  should  not  be  the  test? — Quite  so. 

2274.  Take  the  pension  at  5*.  ai  week— ta  fixed 
pension  ;  you  would  let  it  be  increased  ? — Yes. 

2275.  Then  as  regards  the  necessitous  test 
again,  do  you  think  it  is  better  to  take  the 
general  condition  that  a  man  should  be  unable 
to  maintain  himself,  or  a  fixed  sum,  for  instanoe, 
iha/t  he  should  have  less  than  lOs.  a  week? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  a  fixed  sum. 

2276.  Because  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  a 
person  to  get  his  income  down  under  that  sum  ? 
—Yes. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

2211 .  You  have  told  us  of  five  workhou&es  in 
which  there  is  classification.  Can  yoxi  tell  us 
how  many  workhouses  throughout  England  and 
Wales  have  any  system  of  classifiicatioir  what- 
■  ever  ? — Do  you  mean  any  system  of  classification 
at  all? 

2278.  By  merit? — I  cannot  tell  yoii  the 
number.  I  know  that  the  maitter  has  been  very 
largely  considered  by  boards  of  giiardians 
recently. 

2279.  And  carried  out  ? — And  caiTied  out,  to 
a  great  exitent. 

2280.  Lately?— Yes,  lately. 

2281.  Do  you  think  thexe  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  of  classification,  by  merit,  through- 
om  the  oountry  within'  the  lasit  three  or  four 
years? — I  should  think  there  has,  certainly. 
We  issued  a  oiroiilar  a®  to  classifioatdon  in  work- 
houses, and  I  think  it  had  a  great  effedt.  on 
boards  of  guardians. 

2282.  A  circular  encouraging  classification  ? 
- — Yes,  pointing  out  their  duty. 

_  2283.  Now  just  to  get  the  question  of  legisla- 
tion clear,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  existing  legislation 
have  no  power  to  compel  a  reductant  board  of 
guardians  to  erect  buildings  for  classification 
:  purposes  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is. 


Sir  Fortescue  Flannery — continued. 
2284.  Therefore,  if  yooir  system  of  classifica- 
tion were  to  bei  adopted,  legislation  giving  the 
Local  Government  Board  greater  powers  in  that 
regard  would  be  necessary? — Yes,  it  would  be 
certainly  desirable. 

CJiairman. 

2285'.  Are  there  no  powers  indirectly  by  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  can  induce  the 
guardians  to  carry  out  any  requirements  of  that 
nature  ? — We  can  certify  the  accommodation  in 
the  workhouses  by  wards,  and  say  they  shall  not 
admit  more  than  a  certain  numbier  of  inbnates 
to  any  one  ward,  and  if  more  inmates  are 
admitted  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auditors  to 
ilisallow  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

2286.  You  can  bring  general  pressiire  to  bear 
on  the  guardians,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  we  can  bring 
general  pressure  to  bear,  and  I  think  we  could 
generalljr  get  done  what  we  wanted ;  but  whether 
we  should  have  actiial  power  to  compel  them  is 
another  matter. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

2287.  You  have'  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  disabilities  of  deserving  aged  persons  should 
be  removed  ? — Yes. 

2288.  Do  you  consider  that  the  pauper  stigma 
is  a  disability? — No,  I  think  there  is  nO'  real 
stigma  in  the^  pauper  mind  at  all. 

2289.  Supposing  you  removed  the  actual 
disability  as  regards  desei'ving  aged  persons,  still 
leaving  the  sentimental  disability  of  receiving 
relief  from  pauper  authorities,  do  you  consider 
that  there  would  be  any  disability  remaining 
which  ought  to  be  removed? — No,  I  do  not 
see  it. 

2290.  Not  in  favour  of  deserving  aged  per- 
sons ? — I  propose  that  the  disability  should  be 
removed. 

2291.  I  am  asking  you  whether  supposing 
that  the  pension  which  you  desire  to  have 
established  is  administered  by  the  Poor  Law 
guardian  or  a  committee  of  Poor  Law  guardians, 
there  would  not  still  remain  the  pauper  sitigma, 
in  the  sentimental  sense  of  the  word,  if  you 
like.  Would  not  that  be  a  disaibility  ? — I  do 
not  believe  it  exists  in  the  pauper  mind.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  pauper  when  he  is  going  to 
receive  some  money  considers  whether  it  is 
derived  from  the  poor  rates,  or  whether  it  is 
derived  from  the  funds  of  the  County  Council. 
I  do  not  think  hc'  attaches  any  ditference  or 
importance  to  it. 

2292.  You  are  aware  that  in  Deumark  there 
are  two  entirely  different  systems  of  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

2293.  Thc'  pauper  draws  his  relief  fi'om  the 
piauper  authorities,  and  the  pensioner  draws  his 
relief  from  an  entirely  dissociated  authority,  the 
pension  authority  ? — Yes. 

2294.  Do  you  not  consider  that  such  a  system 
in  this  country  would  be  better  than  a  com- 
mittee associated  with  the  Poor  Law  gnardians  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  pauper? 

2295.  More  reasonable,  not  merely  more 
agreeable,  but  more  reasonable  to  the  sense  of 
justice  as  regards  a  deserving  old  person  ? — I  do 
not  think  so  in  the  least. 

2296.  Do 
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Sir  James  Rankin. 

2296.  Do  you  think  that  your  system,  as  you 
propose  it,  woxild  be  oue  that  would  encourage 
thrift  amongst  the  working  classes? — I  think 
that  the  system,  as  it  exists  at  present,  would 
probably  encourage  thrift  more  than  any  altera- 
tion. 

2297.  The  Poor  Law  system  ? — Y'&s. 

2298.  By  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  Poor 
Ijaw  relief  ? — Yes. 

2299.  But  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  a 
system  which  encouraged  thrift  would  be  better 
than  a  system  which  did  not  encourage  thrift  ? 
— No  doubt  the  encouragement  of  thrift 
is  always  desirable. 

2300.  Have  you  any  objections  to  raise  to  a 
sj'stem  which  woaild  make  some  thrift  test 
necessary  before  a  pension  could  be  granted  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  that 
out  eqiiitably  beyond  what  I  say,  that  the 
pension  committee  should  satisfy,  themselves 
that  a  man  has  bee^n  reasonablj^  thrifty. 

2301.  Where  do  you  think  the  injustice  would 
come  in  if  a  certain  amount  had  to  be  done  by 
the  pensioner  himself ;  that  he  should  have  a 
small  annuity,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Do 
you  mean  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  ? 

2302.  Yes  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  very 
great  hardship  attached"  to  that.  For  instance, 
a  man  with  a  large  family  mig'ht  not  be  able 
to  put  by  anything,  whereas  a  man  with  a  small 
family  would,  and  I  think  a  man  who  deinie'd 
himself,  to  bring  his  children  up  well,  would 
have  established  quite  as  great  a  test  of  thrift  as 
a  man  who  had  selfishly  devoted  his  income  to 
putting  something  by  for  his  own  old  ag^e. 

2303.  But  still  the  reward  of  a  pension  tO'  a 
man  who  had  done  something  for  himself  would 
undoubtedly  be,  I  take  it,  an  encouragement  to 
thrift  and  would  be  a  good  thing? — I  think  it 
Avould  be  (an  encouragement  possibly  of  selfish- 
ness as  it  appears  to  me,  because  as  I  have  said 
a  man  may  wish  to  devote  his  income  to  his 
ohildren  instead  of  to  himself. 

2304.  Do  you  think  that  a  payment  of 
5.S.  a  week  is  sufficient  in  ithe  ordinary  run 
of  oases  if  a  person  received  it,  for  him  to 
be  kept  oat  of  the  workhouse? — I  think  as 
a  rule  it  would  be.  Ajt  present  the  guardians 
very  often  offer  outdoor  relief  to  the  extent 
of  2s.  6d.  or  35.  a  week,  with  the  alternative  of 
the  workhouse,  and  the  outdoor  relief  would 
always  be  accepted.  If  you  doubled  that 
amount,  therefore,  you  would  do  a  great  deal 
towards  satisfying  the  question  of  what  would  be 
a  proper  amount.  I  think  the  people  who  have 
to  come  into  the  workhouse  from  old  age  are 
generally  those  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own, 
and  whom  the  guardians  do  not  give  enough  to, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase,  as  it  were,  a  home 
with  some  neig'hbour.  I  think  thait  in  most 
places  a  .neighbour  would  willingly  take  a  man 
in  for  4s.  a  week. 

2305.  Then  you  think  that  upontthe  whole  5s. 
a  week  would  be  enough  to  keep  most  people 
out  of  the  workhouse? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

2306.  All  exceptt  the  absolutely  infirm? — 
Yes. 

2307.  Five  shillings  a  week  is  13?.  a  year,  and 
if  you  take  the  figures  which  you  gave  us  just 
now,  we  have  10,800,000Z.  as  the  total  cost  of  the 
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Poor  Law  at  present,  and  the  numbers  are  aibout 
800,000.  So  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  each 
pauper,  out  and  in,  together,  is  about  13Z.  10s.? 
—Yes. 

2308.  Therefore,  the  qu.estioai  I  want  to  put  is, 
this.  Y<m  agi'ee  that  5s.  a  week  paid  as  pension 
would  not  be  more  costly  than  the  piresenit 
amounts  spent  on  the  avenage  pauper  ? — No ; 
but  you  must  recollect  that  5s.  a,  week  would  be 
nothing  like'  sufficient  to  keep  ipieople  in  cases  of 
sickness,  and  that  is  why  the  present  cost  is  so 
largely  increased.  It  is  by  sick  wards,  and  other 
things. 

2309.  But  my  point  is  that  the  transference 
of  a  pauper  from  the'  paulper  list,  upon  the 
average,  to  the  pension  list  of  5s.  a  week,  would 
not  be  a  more  expensive  process  than  the  process, 
which  is  going  on  at  present? — A  large  .number 
ooukl  not  possibly  be  transferred. 

2310.  I  am  suggesting  that  a  man  who  is  paid 
a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  as  a  pemsioner  would  not 
cost  the  State  more  than  he  does  if  he  becomes 
a  pauper  ? — No,  but  a  certain  number  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained  in  that  way. 

2311.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to'  the 
persons  who  had  earned  a  pension  by  some 
efiort  of  their  own  being  paid  tha<t  pension 
through  the  Post  Office? — By  the  pension  com- 
mittee, do  you  mean  ? 

2312.  No,  not  by  the  pmsion  committee!  but. 
by  the  Post  Office,  the  man  having  obtained  his 
certificate  of  having  earned  a  pension  ? — I  think 
it  would  make  a  great  complicattion  with  the 
funds  of  the  union,  but  I  do  not  see  any  other 
objecjfcion  to  it. 

2313.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  keep  the  pensioners  apart 
from  the  Poor  Law  system  as  much  as  possible? 
— I  have  stated  thalt  I  consider  it  most  desirable  ■ 
that  the  pensioners  should  be  kept  entirely  apart 
and  distinct  from  the  Poor  Law  administration. 

2314.  Do  you  think  that  a,  system,  such  as. 
you  have  suggested,  which  is  really  an  extension 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  could  be  worked  alongside  a 
system  of  pensions  which  had  been  earned  by 
the  persons  by  some  action  of  their  own  ? — -The 
vsystem  that  I  have  spoken  of  leaves  a  discretion 
with  the  committee  as  tO'  whether  they  wonld 
grant  a  pension  or  not. 

2315.  I  am  supposing  a  case  where  a  person 
had  a  right  to  a  pension  alter  having  done 
something  for  himself,  and  I  am  asking  yon  if 
that  system  coiild  be  worked  by  the  side  of  the 
system  you  have  now  suggested? — I  have  not 
given  consideration  to  that  point,  I  am  afraid.. 

2316.  But  in  fact  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
thrift  as  far  as  it  oould  be  encouraged  by  any 
pension  scheme? — Certiainly. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

2317.  Do  you  propose  to  charge  the  whole 
cost  of  these  pensions  on  the  local  fund,  or  to 
divide  it  beitween  the  local  fund  and  the  county 
fund,  or  even  possibly  do  you  suggest  a  contri- 
bution from  the  State  funds? — I  propose  that 
they  should  be  charged  in  exactly  the  siame  way 
as  relief  is  charged  now,  upon  the  local  fund. 

2318.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  charged 
entirely  upon  the  union  fund,  excepting  so  far 
as  the  union  fund  may  incidentally  be  helped 
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l)y  oontributions  under  the  Local  Govemmeri(t 
Act? — Quite  so. 

2319.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  as  a  possible 
objectiou  to  the  committee,  the  formialtion  of 
which  you  sugg^est,  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  authority,  and  that  recent 
legislaltion  has  tended  in  the  direction  of  trying 
to  simplify  aulthorities  in  the  districts  ? — The 
advantage  oi  the  committee  I  suggest  is  that  it 
is  so  little  a  new  authority,  I  think.  If  you  are 
to  have  a  pension  committee  at  all,  you  cannot 
have  an  authority  less  separate  from  the  existing 
authority  than  a  committee  of  its  own  body. 

2320.  Have  you  considered,  as  a,  possible  alter- 
native to  your  suggestion,  to  employ  the  urban 
and  rnral  distiict  councils  instead  of  the  board 
of  guardians  for  your  committee? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  objectionable  to  separate  them  in 
any  way  from  the  board  of  gxiairdians.  I  have 
the  strongest  possible  feeling  on  that  point. 
The  boards  of  g'uardians  have  done  their  ,work 
very  well,  and  it  is  very  desiraible  that  they 
•should  continue  to  do  it. 

2321.  You  consider,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
'they  have  the  best  knowledge,  asid  the  best 
machinery? — Quite  so. 

2322.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  in  a 
great  number  of  the  workhouses,  owing  to  their 
«mall  size,  to  carry  out  your  proposed  classifica- 
tion within  the  limits  of  those  workhouses  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  "be. 

2323.  A  great  number  of  the  unions  are  small, 
^ire  they  not,  and  tlieir  worldiouses  are  small 
too  ? — Yes. 

2324.  And,  therefore,  in  those  cases  it  would 
bt3  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  auy  large 
classification,  except  througli  new  buildings, 
which  would  be  very  unpopular  with  the  rate- 
payers ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  build  new  buildings  in  many  cases.  It  would 
in  certain  oases.  I  think  myself  that  it  is  also 
very  desirable  that  the  children  should  be 
removed  from  the  workhoiises,  and  room  made 
for  the  exitra  classification  by  that  means. 

2325'.  Have  you  ever  considered  this  sugges- 
tion to  utilize  the  county  councils,  or  rather  their 
asylum  committees,  as  an  authority  for  providing 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  deserving  poor  who  may 
not  desire  to  receive  their  pensions  in  their  own 
homes;  to  make  them,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  hospital 
authority? — That  would  be  seititing  up  two 
authorities  to  deal  concurrently  with  questions 
of  relief,  and  I  think  that  would  be  fatal.  You 
see  at  once  you  place  an  inducement  with  boards 
of  guardians  to  transfer  as  many  of  their  poor 
people  as  they  can  to  the  county  aulthority  and 
to  the  county  asylums. 

2326.  You  know  the  financial  machinery  of 
the  exiisting  asylum  committees;  the  main- 
tenance charge  is  on  the  unions,  and  the  building 
and  the  up-keep  of  the  building  is  on  thei  county 
fund  ? — Yes. 

2327.  And  in  the  same  way  even  if  the  county 
council  say  its  asylum  committee  is  what  may 
be  called  the  receiving  authority,  they  oould 
charge  ithe  cosit  upon  the  board  of  guardjians  ? — 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance,  you  mean. 

2328.  Yes.  When  I  asked  my  question  I  was 
implying  that  the  financial  machinery  would  be 
the  same,  and  that  the  cost,  or  in  any  case  the 
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greater  part  of  it,  would  remain  a  union  charge? 
— But  it  would  not  be  quite  the  same  if  the 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  county. 

2329.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  would  not  be  able  to  meet  many  of 
these  cases  by  enabling  the  county  council  or  the 
asyKim  committee,  where  it  represents  more 
than  one  council,  to  take  over  superfluous  work- 
houses?— I  do  not  think,  myself,  that  there  are 
any  workhouses  that  are  superfluous. 

2330.  Are  there  not  a  certain  nvimber  of 
woikhouses,  in  your  opinion,  which  might  be 
consolidated  in  some  way  or  got  rid  of  by  the 
local  avithority  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

2331.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  some 
counties  where  an  existing  workhouse  might  be 
used  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor  and  thereby  a  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
avoided? — You  would  have  to  combine  the 
unions  before  yO'U  took  away  their  workhouses. 

2332.  You  have  power  to  do  that  now  under 
the  existing  law  ? — It  -is  a  great  hardship  to  the 
poor  as  a  rule,  to  remove  them  from  their  own 
homes.  It  is  the  uukindest  thing  you  could 
possibly  do  to  an  old  man  to  take'  him  away 
from  his  own  neighbourhood. 

2333.  But  do  not  you  think  there  are  many 
cases  where  a  man  who  is  crippleid  by  old  age  or 
illness  would  no  more  objedt  to  go  into  an 
asylum'  of  tdiis  kind  than  he  wo^ild  to  go  into  a 
good  hospital  in  a  neighbouring  town  ?- — I  tilrink 
he  would  much  prefer  to  go  into  a  workhouse 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  than  to  be  removed 
20  miles  away  from  his  friends.  The  work- 
houses in  the  country,  as  they  exist,  and  the 
unions  that  have  been  formed,  were  maxle,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  formation  of  the  parishes  round  the 
market  town  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  there- 
fore, when  the  poor  go  into'  the  workhouses  they 
know  that  probably  every  market  day  they  will 
see  some  of  their  friends.  If  you  take  a  poor 
man  quite  away  from  his  own  neighbourhood 
you  will  inflict  a  greater  hardsihipi  upon  him 
than  you  can  in  any  other  way. 

2334.  That  is  a  general  proposition  I  entirely 
agree  with,  but  now  I  am  asking  whether  you 
do  not  think  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
ca&es  where  an  asylum,  under  a  county  autho- 
rity, well  manageid,  and  wilth  every  possible 
appliance,  might  be  a  veiy  great  attraction  in  a 
ceitain  number  of  ciases  ? — I  am  qxiite  sure  it 
would  not  be  an  atti'action  to  the  poor.  It  might 
save  the  rates. 

2335.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  those  who 
are  crippled  by  old  age  or  rheaimattism  or  other 
infirmities  of  old  age? — I  am  sure  it  would  not 
be  an  aittraiction  to  them. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

2336.  You  havebeen  asked  by  sever  al  Members 
of  the  Committee  whether  your  suggestion  of  a 
committee  of  the  board  of  guardians  being  the 
pensions  committee  would  ,not  carry  with  it  a 
certain  stigma  of  pauperism  to  the  pen- 
sioners. Coiild  you  not  get  over  thatbyappoint- 
ing  your  committee  from  the  rural  district 
councillors  who  are  ex-officio  guardians,  appoint- 
ing them  as  rural  district  councillors,  andadding 
to  them  representatives  from  the  urban  districts 
in  the  union? — In  most  unions  there  is  some 
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urban  disitrict,  and  the  disirict  councillors  in 
urban  districts  are  not  also  guardians. 

2337.  Tben  I  would  suggest  tbat  you  should 
give  urban  districts  a  power  of  electing  some- 
body to  sit  on  the  pensions  committee.  They 
might  possibly  select  their  guardians,  or  they 
might  not,  but  in  that  way  there  would  be  no 
direct  connection  beitween  the  office  of  guardian 
and  the  office  of  commiftteemen  for  piensiions  ? — 
Is  not  the  point  of  tJaat,  tha/t  it  casits  a  very  need- 
less slur  on  the  office  of  g-uardian  ? 

2338.  No,  I  am  not  snggesting  it  with  any 
view  of  casting  a  slur  on  the  office  of  guardian, 
but  I  think  yoii  will  aidmit  that  it  wiould  be  an 
advantage  to  a  pension  scheme  if  it  had  no  con- 
nection ait  all  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — -No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  My  own  feeling  is  that  there  must  be 
some  connectdon  between  the  two.  Yon  may 
make  it  as  slig^ht  as  possible,  but  they  both 
derive  income  from  the  same  fund ;  and  you 
should  not  givei  the  district  council  power  over 
the  loommon  fund  of  the  guiardians.  The  dis- 
trict authority  and  the  district  fund  is  quite 
separate. 

2339.  You  are  aware,  from  their  questions, 
that  several  members  of  the  Committee  have 
seen  this  difficulty,  and  you  'do  not  think  that 
the  difficultj^  I  suggeBt— 4the  sentimental  diffi- 
culty if  yon  like- — ^is  Bufficderut  to  alter  yonr 
opinion  in  that  direction,  do  you  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  because  I  ^think  the  sentiment  is  somewhatt 
exa-ggerated — ^indeed  it  is  a  ,good  deal  exagge- 
rated. I  do  not  think  the  isentiment  exists  in 
the  minds  of  the  poor  themselves.  It  exists  in 
the  minds  of  people  who  think  it  ought  to  exist 
in  their  minds,  but  I  do  not  t^hink  it  really  is 
tjiere. 

2340.  Then  you  do  not  think  either  that  on 
that  a.ocount,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pay  the 
pensions  throngh  any  other  office  ? — ^I  would  pay 
the  pensions  by  the  pension  officer,  as  I  say,  at  a 
different  time  and  place  from  the  relief.  I  would 
not  mix  up  the  two  in  any  shape  or  way. 

2341.  You  would  not  mix  it  up  at  all  with 
any  giving  of  relief  ? — No. 

2342.  You  would  have  it  entirely  distinct? — 
Yes. 

2343.  And  the  inspector  whom  you  would 
employ  would  be  entirely  and  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  relieving  officer  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

2344.  This  inspector  whoan  you  would  appoint 
would  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  aipplicants 
in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

2345.  Would  it  not  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
have  recommendations  from  local  representative 
authorities  for  the  granting  of  pensions? — ^I 
tliink,  -as  a  testimonial,  it  might  be  raised. 

234G.  For  instance,  in  a  'parish,  the  parish 
council  would  know  every  inhabitant  of  the 
parisih? — Quite  so. 

2347.  And  wonld  be  able  to  certify  as  to  the 
charaicter  of  the  applicant,  and  to  reoommemd  a 
deserving  applicant,  and  thait  man  afterwards 
wouild  have  his  case  inquired  into  by  your 
pensions  inspector.  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  good  system,  which  would  give  the 
public  confidence? — I  think  it  would;  that  is 
that  the  reciommeiidation  should  be  from  the 
parish  couneil. 
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2348.  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  from  each  little  area 
of  local  government  in  the  country  you  would 
throw  upon  the  local  governing  body  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  these  persons  for 
pensions  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  very 
desirable,  as  long  as  it  did  not  go  beyond 
r  ec  ommen  d  ati  on . 

2349.  It  should  be  purely  recommendation  ? — 
Yes. 

2350.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  payment 
of  these  pensions  and  the  pension  fund,  you 
think  it  would  be  ueoessaiy  for  the  interests  of 
economical  administration  that  at  least  half  the 
fund  should  be  raised  by  local  rate? — ^Yes. 

2351.  Would  j^ou  have  that  local  rate  levied 
on  the  union,  or  on  the  county? — On  the 
union. 

235'2.  Wou^ld  you  limit  it  to  the  union  ? — Yes, 
beciafuse  it  wonld  be  a  union  authority  thiat 
would  grant  the  pension. 

2353.  Would  you  have  it  levied  by  the  poor 
rate  ? — I  think  so. 

2354.  These   people  would    have  to  bring 
evidence  of  being  descTving  persons  ? — Yes. 

2355.  So  as  to  get  outside  the  category  of 
recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes. 

2356.  Have  you  any  definition  of  "  deserv- 
ing "  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  with  any  defini- 
tion. I  think  different  people  have  such  very 
different  ideas  as  to  what  "  deserving  "  is.  I 
think  you  may  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee.  I  think  in  your  own  mind  yon  can 
form  an  estimation  of  who  is  deseiwing  and  who. 
is  not;  but  you  cannot  lay  down  teste. 

2357.  But  then  you  see  there  might  be  a  vary- 
ing standard.  A  conscientious  objection  to  vac- 
cination has  been  received  in  some  cases  as  a 
statement  of  the  feeling  of  the  individual,  but  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  taken  as  something  very 
different ;  and  if  you  leave  to  the  local  authority 
of  each  parish  to  settle  what  is  "  deserving  "  you 
might  have  a  goo'd  deal  of  inequality  in  the 
administration? — You  might.  1  quite  recognise- 
that  danger. 

2358.  Could  not  the  Local  Groveimment  Board 
lay  down,  or  could  not  some  of  your  regulations 
lay  down  a  test  ? — They  might  try,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  very  hazardous.  I  think  it  would 
necessarily  inflict  hardship!  in  a  greatmanycases. 

2359.  Then  on  that  you  could  more  easily 
proceed  to  eliminate  those  who  were  not  deserv- 
ing. For  instance,  you  would  eliminate  persons 
convicted  of  crime  within  a  certain  number  of 
years  ? — ^Yes. 

2360.  You  would  eliminate  persons  convicted 
of  drunkenness  within  a  comparatively  few  years . 
of  the  application  for  a  pension  ? — ^Would  not 
that  depend  on  the  number  of  oft'euces. 

2361.  Yes;  I  mean  more  than  once.  Then  you 
would  also  eliminate  those  'who  have  been  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  within  a  given  time  of 
the  application  ? — Yes. 

2362.  That  leads  up  to  the  point  I  was  wanting  • 
to  ask  you,  which  is  this.  When  you  were  asked 
about  these  persons  producing  evidence  of  thrift,  . 
A\  ould  it  not  in  your  opinion  be  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  thrift  that  they  had  not  been  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  within  10  years  of  their 
application  for  a  pension,  that  is  between  55  and 
65  ? — I  think  it  would  be  reasonably  good  evidence 

but 
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hut  I  should  prefer  to  put  it  in  this  way: 
"  without  having  received  relief  from  the  poor 
rates  for  himselif  or  his  family  through  any 
fault  of  his  own."  Tou  see,  a  person  might  have 
received  relief  within  ten  years,  but  not  through 
any  fault  of  his  own ;  if  he  has  received  relief 
through  sickness,  or  if  he  has  received  relief 
because  he  was  thrown  out  of  work,  because 
another  trade  chose  to  strike,  you  might  say 
it  was  through  uo  fault  of  his  own,  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  cut  him  off  from  a  pension  on 
that  account.  Theref  ore  the  tests  I  propose  seem 
to  me  almost  fairer  than  if  you  lay  down  a  certain 
number  of  years  and  make  a  hard  and  fast  line. 

2363.  But  you  would  still  put  the  number  of 
years  in,  you  would  not  say  through  his  whole 
life  ? — No,  but  really  in  the  present  day  so  few 
receive  relief  in  their  young  days,  that  it  would 
not  affect  the  question  very  much.  I  think  you 
might  very  well  state  the  number  of  years. 

2364.  Sixty-five,  you  are  aware,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  age  at  which  pensdons  should  be 
granted  ? — ^Tes. 

2365.  Is  that  a  proper  age,  do  you  think,  or 
would  you  fix  it  late  or  earlier  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  age. 

2366.  You  were  also  asked  whether  you  might 
not,  w'lthout  causing  a  greater  expenditure,  take 
persons  who  were  disabled  at  almost  any  age  ? — 
Yes. 

2367.  I  think  one  merit  of  the  age  of  65  is  this, 
is  it  not,  that  the  man  who  has  lived  up  to  65 
and  comes  under  the  terms  which  make  him 
eligible  for  a  piension,  is  prima  facie  a  person 
who  by  his  industry  has  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  th©  State  ? — ^Yes. 

2368.  And  that  does  not  apply  to  a  man  who 
is  disabled  at  the  age  of  30  or  earlier  ? — No. 

2369.  And  therefore  the  man  of  65  has  a  claim 
which  the  younger  person  who  is  disabled  has 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

2370.  The  exaction  of  a  test  of  thrift  by  be- 
longing to  a  friendly  society  or  s-ome  other 
society  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  very  hard  in 
some  cases? — Yes. 

2371.  And  would  render  the  administration  of 


Sir  Walter  Foster — continued, 
a  pension  difficult  in  an  equitable  sense? — 1 
think  it  would. 

2372.  For  instance,  uiot  only  do  friendly 
societies  fail,  but  building  societies  and  various- 
other  soeeties  to  which  the  poor  contribute,  and' 
a  man  might  at  the  age  of  64  find  all  his 
earnings  go  in  a  Liberator  smash,  for  example? 
—Yes. 

2373.  And  it  would  be  very  hard  that  such  a 
person  should  be  ineligible  for  a  pension,  because 
he  could  not  produce  evidence  at  the  time  of 
being  in  receipt  of  something  from  a  friendly 
society  ? — Yes. 

2374.  Those  are  the  oases  of  hardship  you  were 
contemplating  ? — Yes. 

2375.  Then  I  think  you  said  «omething  about 
classification,  to  the  effect  that  the  Local  G-overn- 
ment  Board  had  not  power  to  in  all  oases  insist 
upon  improved  accommodation  for  the  aged  poor, 
that  is,  they  had  not.  legislative  power  to  insist 
upon  the  ejection  of  buildings  ? — I  doubt  wh  either 
they  would  have  if  there  was  sufficient  accom- 
modation in  the  workhouse. 

2376.  But  can  you  conceive  a  body  of  Poor 
Law  guardians  in  this  country  resisting  humane 
proposals  on  the  pari  of  a  central  authority  for 
the  better  treaitment  of  the  aged  poor  with  any 
success,  in  the  face  of  pilblic  opinion  ? — No. 

2377.  For  instance,  would  a  board  of  Poor  Law 
guardians  anywhere  all  over  the  country,  such 
as  you  were  referring  to,  dare  to  stand  up  and 
say  "We  will  not  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  aged  poor  such  as  you  recommend"  ? — 
They  are  generally  open  to  persuasion,  but  still 
at  the  same  time  there  might  be  instances  in 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  the  legisla- 
tive authority. 

2378.  I  do  not  object  to  your  "  legislative 
authority  "  only  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  humane  treatment  from  Poor 
Law  guardians? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Chairman. 

2379.  The  Committee  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  veiy  valuable  evidence. 
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Tuesday,  21th  June  1899. 


Membees  Present 


Mr.  Ansitrutlier. 
Mr.  Cliaplin. 
Mr.  Cripips. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Sir  Fortescue  Flaiinery. 
Mr  Hedde-rwick. 


Mr.  Lecky. 
Mr.  Llewellyn* 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Sir  James  Rankin. 


The  Eight  Honoxjiiable  HENRY  CHAPLIN  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Harris  P.  Cleaver,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2380.  Yoxj  are  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  West  Derby  Union,  I  believe? — I  am. 

2381.  What  is  the  population  of  the  union? — 
According  to  the  last  censiis  444,000. 

2382.  That  would  be,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
largest  unions  in  England  and  Wales  ?■ — I  think 
it  is  the  largest. 

2383.  You  are  also'  olerk  to  the  ITnion  Assess- 
ment Committee,  I  believe? — I  am. 

2384.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  with 
regard  to  the  system  that  is  pursnied  in  your  union 
when  applications  for  relief  are  made  by  the  aged 
P'oor ;  how  are  they  dealt  with  in  thei  West  Derby 
Union  as  regards  granting  outdoor  relief  or  in- 
door relief  ? — No  difference  is  made  between  the 
aged  applicants  and  the  younger  applicants.  If 
they  are  found  by  the  guardians  to  be  deserving 
by  the  means  we  have  at  our  disposal,  that  is  by 
inquiries  being  made  "hj  the  relieving  officer  as 
carefully  as  possible,  outdoor  relief  is  granted. 

2385.  Then  you  endeavour  tjo  discriminate  be- 
twee^n  wiiat  you  describe  as  the  deserving  and 
those  who  would  not  oome  within  that  category  ? 
— That  is  so. 

2386.  How  do  you  ascertain  who  are  and  who 
are  not  to  be  so  described  ?— By  the  reports  of 
the  relieving  officer,  backed  up  by  the  reports  of 
the  cross-visitors.  We  also  have  cross-visitors, 
-who  cross-visit  the  oases  which  the  relieving 
officers  put  before  the  guardians.  They  check, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  work  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  by  that  means  they  find  out  more 
about  the  antecedents  of  the  people  than  possibly 
the  relieving  officers  ican  when  on  th©  eve  of  the 
board  meeting  their  time  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  they  have  to  act  in  a  grea.t  hurry. 

2387.  Are  the  cross-visitors,  as  you  term  them, 
guardians  themselves  ? — No,  they  are  officers. 

2388.  Appointed  specially  for  the  piurpose? — 
Y'es,  and  to  serve  as  warranJt  officers  as  well ;  they 
perform  other  duties,  such  as  the  removal  of 
lunatics  to  asylums,  butt  the  majority  of  their 
time  is  used  in  oross-visiting  the  cases. 

2389.  So  that  when  an  applicatio^n  for  relief  is 
made  you  begin  by  making  inquiries  into  the 
antecedents  of  'the  applicant  partly  by  the  re- 
lieving officers  and  partly  by  the  oross-visitors  ? 
- — That  is  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

2390.  And  upon  their  reports  the  guardians 
decide  whether  the  applicants  are  to  be  trea/ted  as 
deserving  or  not  ? — Yes.  There  are  three  courses 
open.  There  is  the  out-relief  to  be  granted  to 
thosie  people  who  are  deserving  and  who  can  uset 
the  out-relief  to  advantage.  Them  there  is  th© 
workhouse  for  the  deserving  poor,  which  is  dis- 
tinct absolutely  from  the  workhouse  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the 
persons  who  are  not  deserving  of  the  same  con- 
sideration ;  we  call  that  the  classification  house. 

2391.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  upon  each- 
of  those  pioints  separately  directly.  Let  me  ask 
first,  do  they  have  any  difficulty  in  acquiring  in- 
formation ? — Of  course,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  reticence  on  the  part  of  applicants  in 
stating  the  f  acts  if  "their  antecedents  are  not  so 
good  as  they  might  be. 

2392.  But  as  a  majtter  of  fact  is  there  any 
praabical  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as 
to  who  is  sufficiently  deserving  to  be  gven  out- 
relief  in  the  first  place  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  slightest  difficulty. 

2393.  In  your  experience  there  is  not  any 
practical  difficulty? — No. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2394.  In  using  the  word  "  deserving  "  do  you 
make  a  difference  betweeai  tha:t  and  diestiitute  ? 
— No,  they  may  be  deserving  /though  they  are 
destitute. 

2395.  What  you  mean  is  the  deserving  desti- 
tute?—Yes,  the  deserving  destitute. 

Mr.  LecTcy. 

2396.  You  only  relieve  the  destitute  ? — I  can- 
not say  that.  We  relieve  those  person^^we  think 
require  possibly  additio'nal  means  of  subsistence. 

Chairman. 

2397.  When  persons  apply  for  relief  do  you 
require  them  to  attend  in  person? — ^As  far  as 
practicable,  and  for  that  pturpoae  we  have  relief 
districts  in  various  parts  of  the  union,  so  that 
the  applicants  have  not  to  travel  far. 

2398.  When  you  have  decided  thajt  a  person  is 
to  be  treated  as  deserving  of  ouifcdoor  relief  is  it 
given  upon  any  fixed  scale  or  is  each  case  dealt 

with. 
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Chairman — continued, 
witli  on  its  own  merits? — ^Every  application  is 
dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.    There  is  no  fixed 
scale  ait  all. 

2399.  Will  you  *tell  us  what  you  mean  by  that ; 
will  you  describe  how  it  is  dealt  with  ? — If  an 
applicant  comes  before  the  Committee,  and  the 
relieving  officer  finds  that  there  are  sons  who  are 
able  to  pay  a  certain  amount,  and  the  applicant 
is  receiving  help  from  clubs,  chairitable  insitdtu- 
tions,  or  other  scmrces,  all  such  income  is  entered 
in  the  applioaltion  report  book,  and  that  is  taken 
into  cionsideriattion  when  fthe  relief  is  granted. 

2400.  Then  you  grant  them  relief,  I  under- 
stand, in  proportion  to  anything  they  may  have 
of  their  own  ? — That  is  so. 

2401.  In  adidition  to  wihat  fthey  may  have  of 
their  own? — ^Yes;  we  supplement  it. 

2402.  It  being  considered,  I  suppose,  that  the 
(relief  should  be  such  as  should  bei  adequate  to 
support  them  in  addition  to  what  they  have  of 
their  own? — ^Tes,  in  addition  to  what  they  have 
of  (their  own.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  the  reKef  in 
all  cases  is  adequaite;  I  do  not;  consider  it  is. 

2403.  When  you  give  oultdoor  relief,  notwith- 
standing that  they  may  have  something  of  their 
own  to  live  upon  besides,  you  mea.n  to  say  that 
there  are  oases  in  which  the  itwo  combined  do 
not  provide  adequate  means  of  livelihood  ? — In 
my  opinion  that  is  so. 

2404.  What  amount  would  the  expression 
"adequate"  be  considered  to  mean  in  your 
union  ? — I  should  certainly  say  no  person  should 
be  in  receipt  of  less  from  all  sources  than  IO5.  a 
week. 

2405.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  you  have:  given 
the  out-relief  what  does  it  amount  to  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  oould  not  give  you  the  average ;  I  should 
roughly  say  about  the  amount  I  have  stated, 
namely  IO5.    I  should  think  about  that. 

2406.  If,  roughly  speaking,  on  the  average  it 
amounts  to  IO5.  a  week,  in  the  great  majority  of 
oases  it  is  what  you  describe  as  adequaite? — -I 
was  thinking  of  certain  cases  that  I  know  of  in 
which  I  'do  not  think  the  relief  is  adequate.  The 
aA^erage,  I  should  think,  is  about  IO5.  a  week, 
while  there  are  some  cases  which  are  under  10s. 

2407.  May  I  take  it  that  is  what  you  aim  at, 
thatt  after  taking  into  account  any  income  they 
may  have  of  their  own  you  would  endeavour,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  make  it  up  to  IO5.  a  week  ?— 
Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 

2408.  Is  outdoor  relief  granted  in  all  cases 
unless  there  is  a  spiecial  reason  against  it  ? — In 
every  case  unless  there  is  some  very  strong  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  it. 

2409.  In  every  case  where  your  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  ante'cedents  of  the  applicants  are 
satisfactory,  I  undersitand  you  give  them  outdoor 
relief,  unless  they  are  either  infirm  or  obliged  to 
live  in  an  institution  or  there  is  some  other  good 
reason  why  they  cannot  have  it? — That  is  so; 
not  always  in  money,  but  sometimes  it  may  be 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  money — that  is  to  say,  food. 

2410.  Now  to  ■00m e  to  the  second  head — you 
spoke  of  the  workhouse  for  the  deserving,  do  I 
aniderstand  that  you  have  separate  institutions 
for  those  whom  you  consider  deserving,  and  for 
those  whom  you  do  not  include  in  that  category  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  every  person  in  the  Walton 
Workh  ouse  is  'deserving,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
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ascertain  they  are.  Those  persons  who  the 
guardians  think  are  not  deserving  of  extra  com- 
forts are  sent  to  the  Belmomt-road  workhouse, 
which  is  called  the  classification  house;  but 
Walton  workhouse,  I  may  put  it,  is  principally 
filled  with  the  deserving  poor,  and  I  ought  to 
add  that  there  is  a  hospital  there  with  800  cases 
which  I  do  not  deal  with  at  all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  being  deserving  or  nO't. 

2411.  How  many  different  establishments 
have  you  ? — There  is  the  Walton  workhouse,  the 
Belmont-road  workhouse,  the  Mill-road  in- 
firmary, the  cottage  homes  at  Fazakerley,  and 
then  the  housei  for  the  deserving  married  couples. 

2412.  That  is  to  say,  five  different  establish- 
ments ? — ^Ye® ;  and  then  we  have  aiuother,^ 
namely,  the  tramps'  ward,  at  Glarston, 

2413.  Do  those  five  different  establishments 
include  the  provision  for  the  sick  and  infirm  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  children.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment my  last  answer  by  adding  that  we  have 
just  finished  one  more,  namely,  Elm  House, 
which  is  ai  home  for  epileptics. 

2414.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  in  the  case 
of  yo'ixr  union  all  the  poorwhom  you  have  decided 
to  treat  as  deserving  are  kept  in  a  separate 
establishment  altogether  ? — That  is  so. 

2415.  There  is  no  establishment  in  which  some 
are  deserving  and  some  are  not,  and  where  tliey 
are  separated  in  the  house  ? — So  far  as  we  can 
find  out  that  is  so.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain who  the  desc'i'ving  p'oor  are.  A  man  and  his 
wife  may  come  before  the  committee,  G5  years  of 
age,  and  the  man  may  Imve  be'cn  addicted  to 
drink  for  years,  but  through  the  thrift  of  the 
woman  the  family  may  have  been  brought  up 
well.  In  such  a  case  we  woirld  not  blame  the 
woman  for  the  faiilt  of  the  man — we  should  call 
them  a  deserving  couple,  I  expect. 

2416.  They  would  be  taken  into  this  better 
class  of  house  ? — Yes. 

2417.  Now,  in  what  respect  are  the  people  in 
these  better  class  houses  treated  differently  from 
the  others? — ^They  have  greater  facilities  for 
leave  of  absence;  they  'are  allowed  to  go  out 
oftener;  they  do  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
house  when  outside,  they  are  allowed  to  wear 
their  ordinary  clothes,  'or  rather  serge  suits  are 
made  specially  for  them ;  the  old  women  are 
allowed  to^  h.ave  tea,  amd  a  little  extra,  and  they 
can  make  the  tea  for  themselves  I  really  do 
not  know  many  other  differences.  They  are  not 
looked  upon  quite  in  the  light  of  workhouses 
cases,  if  I  may  s:o  put  it. 

2418.  Then  I  srippose  there  is  relaxation  of 
discipline  in  other  respects  ? — That  is  so. 

2419.  What  are  their  hours  of  rising  and 
going  to  bed  ;  are  they  different  from  the  other 
houses  ? — In  the  workhouse  itself  the  hours  are 
the  same  as  in  the  other  houses — they  are  all  the 
same. 

2420.  You  spoke  of  the  cottage  homes — will 
you  give  us  some  further  information aboutthem 
— are  they  cottage  homes  attached  to  the  pre- 
mises of  another  workhouse,  or  are  they  separate 
altogether  ? — You  mean  for  the  desei-ving  aged 
couples  ? 

2421.  You  say  they  are  for  the  deserving  aged 
couples  ;  are  they  kept  entirely  for  aged  couples  ? 

Y  2  —Yes, 
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Chairman — continued. 

— Yes,  "up  to  ttihe  present  time  that  has  been  so. 
The  gnardianiS  are  at  present  building  24 
cottages  for  aged  desei'ving  ainglei  men  and 
Tvomen ;  they  are  going  to  put  two  in  each 
cottage.  But  these  cotitages  are  within  the  walls 
oif  the  workhoiisie.  They  have  a  general  reading 
and  smoking  room  for  the  men,  where  they  can 
congregate,  and  they  have  a  room  for  the  women 
where  the  women  can  sit  and  sew.  The  food 
is  isuipplieid  to  them  out  of  the  stores,  and  they 
can  cook  that  food  as  they  please.  The  only 
■discipiline  they  are  subjectted  ito  is  that  in  order 
to  see  that  the  place  is  kept  clean  our  officer  goes 
roun'd  every  day  and  sees  that  all  is  right. 

2422.  These  cottagies,  I  understand,  which  you 
are  speaking  of  now  are  on  the  premises  of  th© 
workhouse  ? — They  are. 

2423.  So  that  those  who  inhabit  them  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  staff  of  the  workhouse — 
medical  attendance,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
if  they  require  it? — They  have. 

2424.  Living  in  these  cottages,  do  they  have 
their  meals  separate  from  the  other  inmiates  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  their  meals  in  their  own  cottages. 

2425.  And  you  say  they  have  a  day  room  to 
sit  in  ? — Yes,  if  they  wish  to  use  it ;  they  are  not 
forced  to  sit  there;  they  can  sit  in  their  own 
rooms  if  they  like. 

2426.  When  they  have  their  meals  in  the 
cottage  do  they  cook  it  -Ehemselves  ? — Yes,  they 
cook  it  themselves.  Their  dinner  is  sent  to  them 
from  the  workhouse,  bxit  with  the  exception  of 
that  they  cook  everything  for  themselves. 

2427.  In  fact,  it  is  more  like  living  in  their 
own  house-? — ^That  is  so. 

2428.  Do  they  prefer  that? — Strange  to  say, 
till  about  10  years  ago  we  had  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  filling  these  homes.  The  women  in 
many  cases  preferred  to  live  with  other  women  in 
the  general  wards,  and  the  men  with  the  men. 
But  lately,  within  the  last  10  years,  we  have 
never  had  a  cottage  empty,  and  we  are  building 
S30W  24. 

2429.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  unpopularity 
in  the  first  insitanoe  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  give 
■Jhe  reason  for  it,  but  I  think,  possibly,  they 
jhought  they  would  miss  the  society  of  the  dif- 
ferent men  in  the  wards. 

Mr.  Hedderwich. 

2430.  Do  the  women  not  object  to  the  trouble 
yi  cooking  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  never  heard  that  they 
did. 

Chairman. 

2431.  Can  they  go  into  the  rooms  of  the  main 
'Workhouse  if  they  like? — No,  theyarea.bsolutely 
distinct.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  guardians  that 
they  shall  be  really  distinct  from  the  workhouse. 
[They  are  suppoised  to  be  ag©d  couples  over  60 
years  of  age  who  wish  to  live  together. 

2432.  Does  it  create  any  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  other  inmates? — Not  the  slightest;  I 
never  heard  of  any  jealousy. 

2433.  Is  there  a  general  wish  or  desire  to  be 
promoted  to  one  of  these  cottage  homes? — I 
think  there  are  two  couples  in  the  workhouse 
now  waiting  to  have  cottages,  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

2434.  May  I  ask  why  the  guardians  are  build- 
ing 24  oot-tages  if  they  only  have  two  couples 


Mr.  Hedderwich — continued. 

waiting  ? — As  I  stated  before,  th'e  guairdians  are 
now  not  confining  these  cottages  to  married 
couples,  but  they  are  going  to  place  in  them 
single  people. 

Chairman. 

2435.  That  is  in  the  cottages^  that  are  being 
built — in  the  24  you  spoke  of  ? — ^Yes. 

2436.  We  are  required,  under  the  terms  of  our 
Reference,  to  consider  thebestmodeof  providing 
for  the  infirm ;  how  do  you  provide  for  the  infirm 
in  your  union  ? — As  distinguished  from  the  bed- 
ridden, do  you  mean  ? 

2437.  Yes  ? — We  have  what  we  call  the  infirm 
wards,  and  the  people  arei  classified  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  classify  them  in  workhouses.  I 
would  like  to  aay  I  have  always  found  that  the 
classification  of  a  workhouse  is  based  upon  the 
charaicter  of  the  inmateiS  from  the  date  of  their 
admisision  into  the  workhouse — ^not  their  ante- 
cedents before  coming  into  the  workhouse,  but 
if  they  behave  well  in  the  workhouse  they  are 
classified  accordingly. 

2438.  Then  I  understand  with  regard  tojthose 
who  have  to  go  to  the  house  they  are  classified 
according  to  their  conduct  in  the  house? — I 
think  in  a  great  measure ;  of  course,  that  is  only 
my  own  opinion. 

2439.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  I  under- 
stood from  you  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  applicants? — That  is  so. 

2440.  That  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  house?; — 
If  people  with  bad  antecedents  went  into  the 
workhouse  and  behaved  very  well  there,  I  should 
imagine  that  po^ssibly  their  conduct  in  the:  work- 
house wonld  tell  so  much  in  their  favour  that 
they  would  in  time  gain  promotion  from  Bel- 
mont-road  to  Walton. 

2441.  But  take  the  case  of  an  applioant  who 
applies  for  relief  and  according  to  your  in- 
quiries is  held  to  be  deserving,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  not  capable  of  having  outdoor  relief,  what 
would  be  done  in  that  case;  would  hei  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  better  class  houses  ? — Yes,  he  would 
be  sent  probably  to  Walton  workhouse. 

2442.  In  addition,  do  I  understand  there  may 
be  others  who  would  not  be  sent  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  one  of  the  better  class  houses,  but  whose 
good  conduct  laftea*  admission  would  entitle  them 
to  be  so  placed  ? — That  is  so. 

2443.  That  is  the  usual  practice? — -That  is 
the  usual  praictioe. 

2444.  So  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  they 
become  entitled  to  go  to  one  of  these  better  class 
houses,  either  by  their  antecedents  having  been 
satisfactory  when  they  first  applied  or  by  their 
good  conduct  aifterwards  ? — That  is  so. 

2445.  Have  you  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  say  with  regard  to  your  system  of  manage- 
ment ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  with  regard 
to  the  management.  Speaking  for  the  West 
Derby  Union,  I  think  the  classification  there  is 
as  good  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  great  difficulty  we  have  in  classifying  Wal- 
ton worlihouse  is  that  it  is  an  old  building.  If 
we  could  turn  some  of  the  wards  into  cubicles 
and  into  smaller  wards  we  could  classify  better 
than  we  can  with  the  old  building.  I  am  told 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  guardians  to  classify  as 
much  as  possible. 

2446.  When 
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Chairman — continued. 

2446.  When  you  speak  of  these  five  buildings 
how  many  are  old  and  how  many  are  new  ? — 
Including-  the  tramp  ward  and  Elm  House,  four 
;are  new  and  three  are  old. 

2447.  How  long  has  this  system  of  classifica- 
tion been  in  existence? — For  the  last  15  years. 

2448.  You  have  made  additional  buildings  in 
•order  to  give  effect  to  it  ? — That  is  so. 

2449.  Are  the  people  classified  as  much  as  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  now  or  are  you  limited  by 
the  aocommodation  ? — They  are  not  classified 
sufficiently  in  the  sleeping  wards — in  the  dormi- 
tories. 

2450.  Are  you  going  to  make,  or  have  you 
recently  maide,  'any  arrangements  forithe  purpose 
■of  providing  them  with  sepiarate  sleeping  accom- 
modation ? — There  is  a  scheme  now  before  the 
Board  for  trying  to  alter  Walton  workhouse  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  better  classification. 

2451.  So  that  with  all  you  have  done  your 
classification  is  not  yet  what  you  would  desire  ? 
— It  is  not  absolutely  complete. 

2452.  But  there  is  a  classification,  I  under- 
stand, for  the  greater  part  of  the  inmates  ? — ^Tes, 
to  a  very  very  great,  extent. 

2453.  Has  the  making  of  the  provision  for  this 
classification  which  you  speak  of  added  much  to 
the  cost? — No,  only  very  slightly.  The  cost  is 
practically  the  same,  I  was  going  to  say.  If  you 
wish  me  to  give  thecost  in  the  different  establish- 
ments, the  cost  in  Walton  workhouse  is  4s.  ^\d. 
per  week. 

Mr.  Uewellyn,. 

2454.  That  is  maintenance,  I  ptresume? — Yes. 
The  cost  of  administration,  of  course,  has  in- 
creased by  reason  of  so  many  different  buildings. 
The  cost  of  administration. is  mudi  greater. 

Chairman. 

245'5.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  much  larger 
staff  ? — Yes. 

2456.  Then  there  is  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
cost? — Yes,  in  that  way.  I  took  your  question 
to  be  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the 
cost  of  living. 

2457.  But  including  adminisltration  there  is  a 
•sensible  aiddition? — There  is. 

2458.  In  addition  tO'  that  aigain  I  suppose 
there  has  been  considerable  expense  in  conse- 
quence of  the  structural  alterations  or  additions  ? 
— Of  course,  (the  loans  have  been  considerably 
increased. 

2459.  What  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at  \s>  this : 
What  addition  has  there  been  to  the  cost  in  con- 
sequence of  your  trying  to  carry  out  this  system 
of  classification  ? — I  would  like  to  say  the  poor 
rate  is  the  same  toi-day  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Of  course,  you  will  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  rateable  value  has  increased  con- 
siderably, but  at  any  ra'"^e  the  poor  rate  itself  is 
the  same. 

2460.  What  are  the  mimbers  of  those  receiv- 
ing relief  now  as  compared  with  what  they  were 
20  years  ago.  It  was  about  20  years  agto  that 
you  began  this  system,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

2461.  Can  you  say  what  the  numbers  were 
then  and  are  now? — The  pauperism  has  de- 
creased, although  we  havehad  this  classification ; 
the  pauperism  in  the  West  Derby  Union  is  lowei 


Chairman — continued, 
to-day  than  it  was  20  years  aigo.  We  have  at 
the  present  time  6,546  people  receiving  relief  m 
one  way  or  another,  that  is  excluding  lunatics  m 
asylums  and  people  in  institutions  not  under  the 
control  of  the  guardians. 

2462.  Is  that  out  and  in  ? — Out  and  in. 

2463.  "What  was  it  20  years  ago?— First  o£ 
Jaima.ry,  1879,  7,475. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

2464.  Buti  you  say  the  pauperism  has  de- 
creased ?— Yes ;  1st  January,  1899,  6,939. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

2465.  All  the  conditions  would  have  been 
different  20  years  ago,  I  presume? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Hedderwick. 

2466.  I  suppose  the  number  of  people  rateable 
would  be  fewer  20  years  ago  than  they  are  now? 
—Yes. 

2467.  The  rateable  value  has  also  increased  ? 
—Yes. 

2468.  And  the  Poor's  Eate  is  the  same  ? — ^Yes. 

Chairman. 

2469.  "What  is  the  cost  now  to  the  union  in 
relief  of  these  6,546  people  ?— About  80,000?.  a 
year. 

2470.  How  does  that  compare,  can  you  tell  us, 
with  the  period  before  you  began  olassifioation  ? 
— ^I  should  think  possibly  there  is  an  increase  of 
15,000?.,  but  in  saying  that  I  am  speaking  with- 
out the  figures  before  me. 

2471.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  say  in  your  examination  in  chief? — I 
might  add  this.  Since  so  much  has  been  said 
about  the  aged  deserving  poor  the  guardians 
have  had  before  them,  or  are  having  before  them, 
15  people  every  week  over  65  years  of  age  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  relief  that  is  granted  to  these 
people  is  sufficient ;  and  the  number  dealt  with 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  134  of  these 
people.  The  relief  hlas  been  increased  in  the 
cases  of  26,  and  the  relief  has  been  stopped  in 
eight  oases,  so  that  the  guardians  are  going 
througih  all  the  aged  deserving  people  to  see 
wh  ether  the  relief  that  they  grant  them  is  suffi- 
cient, and  they  are  supplementing  the  allowanjce 
if  they  find  thiat  it  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

2472.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately  what 
the  population  was  in  the  West  Derby  Union  20 
years  ago  ? — It  increases  by  10,000  every  year, 
roughly  speaking.  If  you  take  the  census  every 
ten  years  you  will  find  it  increases  100,000. 

2473.  Would  it  be  sufficiently  near  to  say  thiat 
20  years  ago  the  population  was  about  200,000 
less  than  it  is  now  ? — ^Yes. 

2474.  You  told  us  just  now  iJt  was  440,000? — 
That  was  in  1891. 

2475.  We  will  take  it  at  that  date  if  you  do  not 
mind.  Then  20  years  ago  it  would  be  about 
200,000  less  ?— That  is  so. 

2476.  Have  you  any  report  or  statistics  to  show 
the  number  of  paupers,  we  will  say  20  years  ago, 
before  you  began  classification  ? — Yes. 

2477.  Ciould  you  give  me  the  number? — I 
have  not  got  it  with  me.    I  could  supply  it. 

2478.  I  want  to  compare  th.e  number  cf  poor 
and  the  popullation  at  the.  two  periods  ? — Yes,  if 

I  tthouiriht 
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Mr.  Cripps — continued. 
I  thougM  I  should  have  been  aisked  the  qnestion, 
I  would  have  brought  the  figures.    I  have  them 
for  every  year. 

2479.  You  could  isuipiply  those  figures  ? — Yes, 
I  will  supply  them. 

2480.  Have  you  got  also  the  coirresiponding 
rateable  values  at  the  two  dates  ? — Yes,  but  I 
have  not  got  them  here.  I  rather  judged  I 
should  be  questioned  upon  the  papers  that  were 
sent  to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  that  these  pair- 
ticulars  would  be  required.  We  have  the  infor- 
mation.   I  will  supply  that  also. 


Pauperism. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Population  in  1871  =  257,083  -      -  - 

Estimated  in  1879  =  :«7,000  -      -  - 

2,168 

5,307 

7,475 

Population  in  1891  =  444,403 

Estimated  in  1899  =  508,000  - 

3,720 

3,219 

6,939 

Increase    -      -  - 

1,552 

Decrease  -      -  - 

2,088 

Net  decrease  - 

_______ 

536 

Rateable  value,  March,  1879      -  1,431,614Z. 

1899       -  2,356,458^. 


2481.  I  just  wiant  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  your  sysitem.  So  far  as  I  understand,  if  la 
man  is  deserving,  as  you  said,  thaft  is  to  say,  de- 
serving in  the  sense  of  character,  you  help'  him 
xip  to  the  extent  of  10s.  a  week? — We  try  and 
make  his  income  up'  to  10s.  a  week. 

2482.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  got  5s. 
a  week  of  his  own  property,  do'  you  give  him 
another  ds.  a  week? — Perha,ps  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  or  5s. 

2483.  You  would  give  him  something  in  addi- 
tion ? — ^Yee. 

2484.  T'ake  a  further  case;  suppose  a  man 
has  7s.  a  week  of  his  own  property,  you  would 
give  him  an  additioual  3s.  a  week  for  outdoor 
relief  if  it  was  a  deserving  case? — Yes,  roughly 
speaking,  we  should  do  that. 

2485.  Suppiose  you  had  a  man  and  wife  living 
together,  would  you  make  it  up  to  11.  a  week? 
—15s. 

2486.  You  would  make  it  up  to  a  minimum  in 
the  case  of  one  person  of  ds.,  and  if  you  have  two 
persons  of  15s.  ? — ^^Ye  think  they  can  live  to- 
gether for  15s.  as  well  as  one  person  for  10s. 

2487.  Coming  to  w'hat  we  are  spiecially  dealing 
with  here,  so  far  as  the  West  Derby  I'nion  is 
conoerned,  there  is  no  place  for  p'ensions,  is  there 
- — 'all  these  people  are  dealt  with  whether  they 
ai'e  destitute  poor,  or  whether  they  are  poor  who 
haA^e  means  of  theiir  own  up  to  a  certain  point  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  Weist  Derby  Union 
very  much  aidvautage  would  begained  from  these 
pensions — I  think  very  greait  aidvautage  would 
be  gained  by  having  homes  for  the  aged  deserv- 
ing poor  distinct  from  the  workhouses. 

2488.  I  will  ask  about  that  presently.  But  as 
regards  the  actual  money  payment  for  outdoor 
relief  which  you  have  been  dealing  with,  if  a 
union  is  manuged  like  the  West  Derby  Union, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  any  fui-ther  peaisiou 
payment;    in  faot.  you  deal  with  the  wholr 


Mr.  Cripps — continued. 

matter? — You  will  understand  that  with  the 
complexion  of  the  body  varying  from  time  to 
time,  the  opinions  of  the  ,guardians  vary,  and 
though  at  the  present  time  the  guardians  may  be 
in  a  generous  mood,  they  might  not  be  sO'  next 
year,  or  the  year  after. 

2489.  Taking  the  conditions  as  they  are  (I 
will  not  travel  outside  that)  whether  you  have  a 
destitute  person,  or  a  man  with  an  income  of  his 
own  with  less  than  10s.  a  week,  you  relieve  them 
in  either  case  up  to^  the  extent  of  10s.  a  week  ? — 
Yes,  practically  speaking. 

2490.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  cottage  homes 
you  ref  eirred  to,  you  say  they  were  not  popular  iu 
the  first  instance? — They  were  not. 

2491.  What  was  your  object  in  going  on  with 
them  if  you  found  they  were  not  liked? — -We 
were  compelled  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  find  aocommodation  for  aged  couples  in  the 
workhouses  ;  and  those  homes  were  built  for  thai 
object. 

2492.  But  when  you  found  (and  one  can  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  reasons)  that  it  was  less  p'Opular 
to  be  in  a  cottage  home  than  the  workhouse  itself, 
what  induced  you  to  increase  the  number  of  cot- 
tage homes  rather  than  enlarging  the  workhouse 
ajccommodation  ? — We  had  only  these  twelve  cot- 
tage homes  up  to  about  threie  or  four  years  ago 
with  a  population,  in  the  workhouse,  of  2,000. 

2493.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  clear.  I 
appreciate  that,  but  taking  it,  as  I  understand, 
that  cottage  homes  were  less  popular  at  one 
time,  at  any  rate,  thanthecommunity  of  lifethey 
get  in  the  workhouse,  what  is  the  reason  which 
made  you  increase  the  cottage  home  accommoda- 
tion rather  than  the  workhouse  accommodation? 
— Because  a  few  years  ago  they  became  popular, 
and  then  they  were  added  to.  The  old  12  cot- 
tages were  to  appease  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

2494.  But  I  thought  you  told  us  that  you  had 
filled  them  up  with  non-married  couples  ? — No, . 
I  said  we  are  building  now  24  cottages,  which 
will  be  used  for  aged  single  people.    That  would . 
make,  in  all,  48  coittages. 

2495.  You  only  gave  us  one  item  of  4s.  Id.  

taking  all  the  items  into  oonsideration,  do  you 
know  at  all  the  difference  in  cost  to^  the  rate- 
jjayers  per  head  as  between  the  cotitage  home  and 
the  workhouse? — The  cost  in  the  cottage  home- 
is  praetically  the  same  as  in  the  workhouse.    Of ' 
course,  the  food  and  all  thei  gooids  come  out  of 
the  stores  of  the  workhouse — they  are  all  at  oon-  - 
tract  prices — ^all  at  one  jDtfice,  and  the  food  given . 
to -them  is  practically  the  same  as  thait  given  in 
tlie  workhouse,  except  that  they  are  allowed  to 
cook  it  for  themselves,  and  do  what  they  like- 
with  it. 

2496.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wish  to 
ask,  and  that  is  as  regards  the  classification  of 
the  indoor  occupants  of  the  workhouse.  You 
say  that  goes  partly  upon  their  character  when 
they  come  in,  and  partly  on  their  character  whilst 
they  are  in  the  establishment? — That  is  so. 

2497.  Character  again  being  the  only  test,  I 
understand? — I  should  say,  for  instance,  per- 
sons willing  to  work,  or  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  assistants;  I  think  it  all  goes- 
to  their  character. 

2498.  Those  < 
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Mr.  Cripps — comtinued. 
■  2498.  Those  are  all  consid  erations  of  oharaoter, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  I  may  say  it  is  all 
cliaraciter. 

2499.  You  have  no  consideration  whether  the 
persons  have  la  certain  amount  of  their  own,  or 
anything  of  that  kind ;  thait  does  not  come  in  at 
.all>_Not  at  all. 

,  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

;  2500.  Are  there  any  of  the  ontdoor  poor  to 
whom  you  give  so  large  an  allowance  as  IO5.  a 
Tiv-eek  ? — I  think  half  a  dozem,  or  10  possibly,  may 
have  that  amount.  If  there  is  a  large  family 
ihey  would,  of  course,  have  more  than  thait. 

2501.  Buit  for  a  single  individual,  is  there  any 
instance  you  remember  of  so  large  an  allowance 
as  10s.  a  week  ? — I  cannot  say  I  know  of  a  case ; 
there  may  be;  I  cannot  say  there  is  not.  There 
might  be  if  a.  pierson  had  nothing  at  all  to  depend 
upon  from  outside'  from  anywhere. 

2502.  I  understand  that  every  deserving  per- 
son receives,  if  he  applies  for  it,  outdoor  relief  ? 
—Yes. 

2503.  So  long  as  his  character  is  satisfactory, 
he  will  not  be  ordered  into  the  workhouse? — 
Well,  he  might  be,  if  he  had  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  all  outside  from  any  source,  no  furni- 
ture of  his  own,  and  nothing  of  his  own  at  all ; 
it  is  very  unlikely  they  would  set  him  up'  in  some 
cottage^ — they  would  give  him  an  order  for 
Walton  workhouse. 

2504.  Then  he  must  not  only  be  deserving, 
but  he  must  have  some  basis  of  a  home  before 
be  would  be  eligible  as  an  outdow  pauper? — 
Yes.  The  relief  is  given  to  supplement  what  is 
alreaidy  coming  in.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  guardians  would 
put  down  IO5.  at  once  for  a  case  where  there  was 
nothing  else  coming  in. 

2505.  Then  the  applicant  must  have  not 
merely  desert  as  regards  character,  but  some 
earnings  of  his  own,  or  some  home  that  would 
be  destroyed  if  he  were  removed  into  the  work- 
house?— That  is  so. 

2506.  Having  those,  he  is  given,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  outdoor  relief  instead  of  the  work- 
honse  test  being  applied  to  him  ? — That  is  so. 

2507.  Now,  you  told  us  they  classify  the  poor 
in  Walton  workhouse ;  how  do  you  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  outside  poor — ^sup- 
posing a  person  is  deserving,  what  principle 
would  guide  your  guardians  as  to  whether  they 
would  give  him  outdoor  relief,  or  put  him  in  the 
Walton  workhouse? — They  would takethe whole 
surroundings  of  thecase;  they  would  see  whether 
possibly  he  might  have  some  infirmity. 

2508.  I  understand  you  have  the  Mill-road  in- 
firmary for  that  purpose? — That  is  for  acute 
cases.  There  is  an  infirmary  at  Walton  where 
the  old  infirm  people  would  go. 

2509.  I  suppose  you  have  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  deserving  poor,  classified  as  deserving, 
in  the  Walton  workhouse  ? — Y  es. 

2510.  And  the  number  guides  the  guardians 
in  putting  them  in  the  Walton  workhouse  instead 
•of  giving  them  the  relief  outdoor  ? — ^If  they  think 
that  the  persons  would  be  better  suited  by  indoor 
treatment  as  compared  with  outdoor,  if  the  per- 
.sons  are  not  in  a  position  to  look  after  themselves 
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or  to  take  care  of  themselves — for  instance,  per- 
haps they  may  be  dirty  in  their  habits — the 
guardians  would  not  give  them  outdoor  relief, 
biit  would  send  them  into  the  workhouse. 


Mr.  Hedderwich. 
your  classification  you 


2511.  In  your  classification  you  mentioned 
cottage  homes  and  homes  for  deserving  married 
couples — are  those  distinct,  or  are  they  the  same 
thing? — There  are  cottage  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  cottage  homes  for  the  deserving 
married  couples  are  distinct  from  the  others. 

2512.  Are  the  cottage  homes  for  the  children 
for  orphan  children? — All  the  children  of  the 
union  over  five  years  of  age. 

2513.  Have  you  a  sepiamte  staff  in  respect  of 
those  cottage  homes? — Do  you  mean  for  the 
children. 

2514.  Yes? — Yes,  distinct- 

2515.  How  are  they  taken  charge  of — are  they 
taken  charge  of  by  a  matron? — By  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  matron,  and  there  are  foster 
parents. 

2516.  Are  there  foster  parents  for  each  home  ? 
— Yes,  foster  parents  for  each  home,  and  assistant 
foster  parents. 

2517.  So  that  all  the  children  in  your  union 
are  provided  for  in  cottage  homes  ? — ^Yes. 

2518.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  where  therei  is  no  uniform  or 
anything  distinctive  of  pauperism. 

2519.  In  mentioning  the  cost  of  your  system 
have  you  calculated  the  cost  of  the  cottagehomes 
in  the  total? — Do  you  mean  the  maintenance? 

2520.  Yes  ?— That  is  3s.  1U. 

2521.  That  is  a  distinct  item,  is  it? — ^Yes. 
That  is  the  maintenance. 

2522.  What  I  was  rather  upon  was  this.  You 
stated  that  the  poor's  rate  remained  the  same  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago? — Yes. 

2523.  In  making  that  statement  is  the  cost  of 
these  cottage  homes  included? — Yes.  Every- 
thing is  included  in  that. 

2524.  You  have  stated  also  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  who  the  deserving  poor  are.  Was 
that  observation  limited  to  the  indoor  cases,  or 
does  it  include  the  outdoor  cases  as  well  ? — Prin- 
cipally to  the  indoor  cases. 

2525.  With  reference  to  those,  as  I  understand 
it,  you  make  no  inquiiy  at  all.  You  simply  take 
the  statement  of  the  applicants.  Is  that  so? — 
In  all  oases  we  take  the  statement  of  the  cross- 
visitors,  whether  for  indoor  or  outdoor  applicants. 

2526.  What  wonld  you  say  to  the  statement 
that  one  single  officer  employed  by  aunion  would 
be  sufficient  to  ascertain  who  the  deserving  poor 
were  throughout  the  district  of  that  union  ? — It 
would  be  impossible. 

2527.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you? 
—Ten. 

2528.  Supposing  you  had  a  committee  elected 
by  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  pensions,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  in  addition  to  those  ten  relieving 
officers  to  have  more  than  one  officer  for  the  ex- 
press piurpose  of  ascertaining  who  the  deserving 
poor  of  65*  years  of  age  were  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  in  a  large  union  like  West  Derby 
for  one  officer  to  do  the  work. 

2529.  Have  you  any  approximate  idea  of  how 
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many  poor  peopde  there  are  of  65  or  upwards  ? — 
We  have  5,996. 

2530.  And  how  many  of  those  are  outdoor  ap- 
plioants  ? — 971  are  outdoor  and  967  are  indoor. 
Those  are  in  receipt  of  relief. 

2531.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  more  than  one  officer  to  inquire  into  those 
900  oases  ? — On  account  of  the  distanjces  they 
would  have  to  travel,  yes. 

2532.  You  think  more  than  one  would  be  re- 
quired — I  do. 

2533.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  relieving 
officers  ? — In  the  West  Derby  Union  one  would 
not  be  required  at  all,  because  we  have  these 
cross-visitors,  but  in  many  unions  they  have  no 
such  officers. 

2534.  Geuerally  speaking,  do  you  find  that  the 
differentiation  between  the  deserving  and  non- 
deserving  poor  which  your  union  seems  to  have 
made  has  worked  successfully  ? — Most  suocess- 
fully. 

2535.  You  would  not  like  to  go  back  to'  the 
old  system? — No.    Certainly  not. 

2536.  In  fact,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  it  is 
in  consequen.ce  of  that  satisfaction  that  you  are 
building  24  additional  cottages  ? — Yes.  That  is 
so. 

2537.  The  original  12,  as  I  understand  your 
statement,  were  built  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board? — 
Yes. 

2538.  And  at  first  they  were  not  popiilar? — 
Ko,  we  could  not  fill  them. 

2539.  How  long  did  that  unpopularity  con- 
tinue ? — Till  about  ten  years  ago,  and  then  there 
were  morq  applicants  for  the  cottages  than  we 
had  cottages  for. 

2540.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  poor  ? — Yery  likely  in 
the  first  place  one  of  the  women  in  the  cottages 
met  one  of  the  women  in  the  house,  and  told  her 
about  the  comforts  of  the  cottages,  and  tliat 
spread  in  the  different  wards,  and  they  said, 
"  We  will  tiy  it,"  and  then  they  found  that  they 
liked  it  better. 

2541.  You  explained  that  there  was  a  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  in  those  cottages  as  compared 
with  the  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

2542.  So  that  in  poinit  of  fact  it  comes  to  this, 
that  experience  proved  to  the  people  that  the  cot- 
tages were  superior  to  the  house? — ^Yes. 

25'43.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  can  you  form  any  opinion,  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  feeling  of  stigma  attacheid  to  an  occupant 
of  one  of  those  cottages  as  compared  with  an 
occupant  of  the  ordinary  workhouse? — I  think 
there  is  less  stigma  attached  to  the  cottagies.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  cottages  away  from  the 
workhouse  altogether. 

2544.  Quite  out  of  the  precincts? — ^Yes.  I 
think  it  could  be  done  by  somebody  looking  to 
sec  that  the  cottages  were  kept  clean,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  guardians  building  them 
quite  outside  the  workliouse. 

2545.  As  the  children's  oottages  are? — Yes, 
exacitly. 

2546.  "What  do  you  say  as  to  the  cost  of  that 
arrangement.  AVould  it  not  require  a  separate 
staff  ? — What  I  find  is  that  these  people,  unless 
they  are  looked  after,  would  prefer  to  live  upon 
stewed  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  rather  than  pre- 
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pare  food  for  themselves,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  kitchen  in  which  to  cook  food  for 
them. 

2547.  A  common  kitchen  with  somebody  to- 
cook  food  for  all  ? — Yes. 

2548.  Leaving  them  all  to  prepare  their  own 
tea  and  breakfast  ?— Yes. 

2549.  Have  you  formed  any  notion  of  what  the 
cost  ocE  such  an  additional  arrangement  would 
be  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  the  guardian* 
a  penny  more  than  they  have  to  pay  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  the  cost  would  be  simply 
the  cost  of  the  land  outside. 

2550.  Theinitial  outlay?— Yes. 

2551.  But  would  not  there  have  to  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  cost  in  thestaff  andmauage- 
ment  ? — I  do  not  think  the  staff  would  require  ta 
be  at  all  increased,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
These  old  people  do  the  majority  of  the  work 
themselves,  and  we  do  not  send  them  any  assist- 
ance. I  think  we  do  send  a,  women  to  scrub  for 
them  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  that  is  all. 

2552.  You  think  that  would  be  for  those  app'li- 
cants  wiho  were  deserving  poor  of  65  years  of 
age  ? — Yes. 

2553.  You  say  they  would  be  comparatively 
few  ? — Yes. 

255'4.  So  that  pro  tanto  there  woiild  be  a  les- 
sening of  the  staff  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

2555.  You  have  mentioned  that  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  guardians  to  give  tO'  the  deseirving  man 
IO5.  a  week,  or  as  near  it  as  may  be? — I  should 
rather  like  to  correct  that  statement.  I  have 
tried  to  induce  the  gxiardians  to  look  at  it  in  tha/t 
light,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  have  to  a 
very  great  extent,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  every  person  in  the  West  Derby  Union  is  in 
receipt  of  IO5.  a  week. 

2550.  I  rather  understand  you  to  say  that  IO5. 
was  lan  ideal  ? — Yes,  a  sort  of  basis  to  work  on. 

2557.  Do  you  treat  single  women  in  the  same 
way  ? — ^We  do  not  give  outdoor  relief  to  single 
women. 

2558.  Not  at  all? — In  very  few  cases  under 
60  years  of  age. 

2559.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  very  thrifty  woman 
who  has  never  had  the  gooid  fortune,  or  the  ill 
foi'tune,  to  be  married  and  wiho  finds  herself  in 
poor  circumstances,  or  aged,  do  you  leave  her  to 
go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Under  60  years  of  ag©  ? 

2560.  Or  take  65  years  of  age? — The  guar- 
dians grant  any  quantity  of  outdoor  relief  to 
single  women  over  60,  but  under  60  they  do  not. 

2561.  I  rather  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
have  any  sort  of  relative  sum  for  aged  men  and 
women.  You  have  an  ideal  with  regard  to  the 
men,  which  I  understand  is  10s.  a  week? — Yes. 

2562.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  which 
should  be  allowed  to  women  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  considered  .that. 

2563.  Yoxi  say  that  in  the  last  20  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  cost? — Yes,  consequent 
on  the  building. 

25*64.  Do  you  attribute  that  increase  to  the 
classification  for  which  you  have  gone  in,  or  to 
the  increase  of  poor  concomitant  with  the  growth 
of  population  or  both  ? — I  think  both. 

2565.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  any 
estimate.  You  have  not  got  the  materials  ? — 
I  have  promised  to  send  them. 

2566.  Do 
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2566.  Do  you  think  thalt  a  reatlly  acleqinate 
outdoor  relief,  coupleid  with  the  ch\ssificatiou  of 
those  who  require  institultioiial  treatment,  really 
meets  the  case  of  the  .ag^ed  deserving  poor  ? — I 
have  never  found  any  reiticence  on  the  part  of 
the  aged  and  deserving  poor  to  apiply  in  tihe 
West  Derby  Union.  I  do  not  think  they  look 
upon  it  as  a  disgrace.  I  think  they  look  Uipon  it 
rather  as  a  rigtht. 

2667.  Those  who  are  on  outdoor  relief  lose 
their  votes,  I  suppose  ? — -Yes,  that  is  a  hiardship 
in  many  cases. 

2568.  Is  that  a  hardship  which  is  very  much 
felt  by  them  ^ — In  individual  cases.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  felt  by  veiy  many  of  them,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  g-reat  hardship  for  some  of  them. 

2569.  Would  that  be  a  /sufficient  hardship  to 
call  for  piensions  to  meet  that  grievance  alone 
— I  am  afraid  there  are  not  enough  cases  for 
that.    I  do  not  think  the  people  generally  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  grievance.    Some  do. 

2570.  Some  iaged  people  consider  it  a  great 
invasion  of  their  rest  and  retirement  to  be*  con- 
stantly importuned  by  canvassers? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

2571.  Supposing  a  system  of  pensions  were 
established  but  it  had  to  be  restricted  for  econo- 
mical reasons  to  certain  rigid  conditions,  in  your 
opinion  would  the  classification  of  the  residue 
meet  the  case  of  the  ihardshipi  of  being  lefit  out 
of  pensions  ? — I  donotquite  follow  that  question. 

2572.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  one.  Svipposing 
we  had  to  limit  the  old  age  pension  scheme  to 
very  rigid  conditions  in  order  to  avoid  abuse,  and 
financial  disaster,  in  your  opinion  would  you 
have  great  faith  in  classifioation  and  adequate 
outdoor  relief  meeting  /the  residue  of  the  cases 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  conditions? — Cer- 
tainly in  the  West  Derby  Union.  I  cannot 
speak  generally. 

2578.  That  is  an  urban  population,  I  believe  ? 
— Urban  and  rural. 

2574.  Have  you  not  found  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts that  a  small  sum  of  bs.  or  even  4s.  is  very 
useful  to  old  women  or  old  men  in  enabling  them 
to  live  with  their  relatives,  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  keep  them  ? — ^I  have  always  thought 
that  if  they  have  relatives  that  amount  has  been 
given  to  them  by  the  guardians.  I  cannot  say 
tliat  I  ever  remember  a  single  case  having  been 
refused  in  the  countiiy  districts  if  there  was 
somebody  who  would  take  care  of  them  that  they 
could  live  with. 

2575.  Is  not  la  small  sum  very  usefxil  where 
the  old  men  or  old  women  have  relatives  who  can 
keep  them  if  they  bring  something  to  the  com- 
mon fund  ? — TTndoubtedly. 

Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2576.  You  said  you  had  tried  to  induce  the 
guardians  in  every  case  of  an  apiplicant  being 
deserving  to  make  the  pay  up  to  10.s.  ? — 1  said  I 
had  tried  to  get  them  to  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

2577.  You  are  clerk  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

25^78.  Tender  what  power  can  you  grant  out- 
door relief  to  an  able-bodied  person  Avho  has 
Is.  %d.  a  week,  without  special  permission  from 
the  Local  Government  Board? — I  am  afraid  we 
break  the  rule  in  very  many  cases. 
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2579.  I  think  you  do  from  what  you  have  told 
us.  You  have  spoken  of  60  years  of  age  as  being 
an  age  when  you  consider  them  no  longer  a» 
able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

2580.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  60  years  limit 
of  age  ? — ^That  is  fixed  by  the  Local  Groveniment 
Board  as  the  basis.  They  consider  that  a  personi 
over  60  years  of  age  is  no  longer  able-bodied. 

2581.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Knowles? — No,  I  have  not. 

2582.  He  stated  thait  there  was  no  fixed  age 
recognised  by  the  Local  Government  Board? 
— They  are  always  classified  as  able-bodied 
under  60  years  of  age. 

2588.  W'hait  is  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness 
of  your  union  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners?— ^The  total  indebtedness  is  269,077Z. 

2584.  How  has  the  debt  chiefly  been  incurred  ? 
— The  cottage  homes  at  Fazakerley  cost  80,000L 
Tlie  Mill-road  infirmary  coat  100,000^.,  and  the 
Belmont-road  classifioation  workhouse  60,000L 

2585.  And  I  suppose  the  interest  on  those 
funds  must  be  added  to  tlie  cost  of  the  institu- 
tions?— It  means  about  ?>d.  in  the  f  for  the 
principal  and  interest  to  repay  the  loans. 

2586.  Wbom  do  you  borrow  those  amounts 
from  ? — -The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
latterly. 

2587.  On  what  terms? — We  get  the  money  at 
2 1  per  cent.,  and  w©  borrow  it  for  30  years  if  we 
can  get  tlhe  Local  'Govemment  Board  to  give  it 
on  those  terms,  with  equal  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

2588.  Are  what  you  have  sipoken  of  before  as 
maintenance  charges  irrespective  of  the  interest 
you  have  to  pay  on  .those  loans  ? — -Yes,  those  are 
only  maintenance  charges. 

2589.  Is  10s.  the  minimum,  do  you  think,  for 
an  able-bodied  person  ? — I  think  that  is  a  fair 
basis  to  go  on.  In  different  districts,  of  course, 
circumstances  may  vary.  Rents  are  higher  in 
some  districts  than  in  otihers,  and  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  but,  taking  everthing 
together,  10s.  a  week,  1  think,  is  a  fair  amount. 

2590.  And  16s.  a  week  for  a  couple? — Yes. 

2591.  Are  thei  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in 
your  union  wealthy  or  are  there  many  of  the 
working  classes  ? — There  are  a  great  many  of  the 
working  classes. 

2592.  Do  men  with  wages  of  15s.  a  week  evetr 
complain  of  having  to  pay  rates  for  the  main- 
tenance of  persons  w^ho  receive  10s.  ? — I  should 
find  a  difficulty,  I  think,  in  Liverpool  in  finding 
working  mein  who  only  receive  15s.  a  week. 

2598.  West  Derby  is  a  town,  is  it  not  ? — There 
is  a  plaice  called  "  West  Derby,"  or  a  township 
called  "  West  Derby,"  bult  there  'are  22  town- 
ships in  West  Derby  Union. 

2594.  There  is  no  agricultural  district,  isi 
there? — Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal.  Sefton  Rural 
District,  comprising  eleven  parishes  in  the  union  ^ 
is  principally  agricultural. 

2595.  How  long  has  it  been  the  custom  in 
your  West  Derby  I^nion  to  grant  outdoor  relief 
so  freely? — I  think  they  have  been  more 
generous  lately. 

2596.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  union  where 
the  same  amount  has  been  borrowed  and  spent 
upon  the  biiilding  of  these  homes,  and  so  forth  ? 

z  — I  do 
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—I  do  not  think  there  are  many  unions  with  the 
.same  rateable  value.   There  are  not  many  unions 
where  the  guardians  have  looked  at  it  in  as  large- 
hearted  a  way  as  the  West  Derby  guardians  have. 

2597.  Have  jow  told  us  the  rateable  value  of 
"West  Derby  Union  ? — Tt  is  about  two  and  a-half 
millions. 

25'98.  What  is  the  poor  rate  proper? — A 
shilling.  A  Id.  in  the  £  brings  in,  roughly 
speaking,  aboiut  9,000Z. 

2599.  You  spoke  just  now  about  cubicles  for — 
was  it  married  coupleis  ? — No,  single  persons. 
The  married  couples  are  now  dealt  with  in 
cottages. 

2G00.  Do  the  poor  now  like  the  cubicles  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  tried. 

2001.  I  thought  you  said  so? — No,  I  said  I 
should  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  classificiation 
of  Walton  workhouse  could  be  made  moi'e  com- 
pletei,  but  owing  to  its  being  an  old  building  it 
was  difficult  to  arrange  it. 

2002.  I  thotight  you  said  just  now  that  some 
■of  the  poor  were  accommodated  in  cubicles,  and 
I  wislied  to  know  whether  they  were  pop'ular  or 
not? — They  have  never  been  tried.  It  would 
be  an  experimemt. 

2603.  Do  jou  find  it  an  invariable  rule  that 
old  married  couples  wish  to  live  togefther? — 
Well,  there  have  been  very  curious  tales  of 
married  people  who  said  they  had  lived  together 
long  enough,  and  they  wished  to  live  singly. 

2004.  You  have  never  known  cases,  have  you  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  one  case,  and  it  has  been 
repeated  many  times. 

2005.  Are  the  cottage  homes  you  are  erecting 
built  in  'pairs  ? — They  are  built  in  a  row. 

2000.  In  blocks? — Yes,  in  blocks. 

2607.  And  you  say  each  of  them  accommo- 
dates two  ? — It  will  be  made  to.  It  does  accom- 
modate two.    It  accommodates  man  and  wife. 

2608.  What  is  the  price?— Of  building,  do 
you  mean  ? 

2609.  Yes  ? — It  is  very,  very  little. 

2610.  Cannot  you  tell  us  how  much  per  head  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

2611.  You  siay  they  live  together  in  a  common 
room?- — That  is  so. 

2612.  The  men  in  one  part  and  the  women  in 
lanorther  ? — Yes. 

2613.  How  do  they  manage  about  the  cooking, 
and  so  on  ? — For  the  dinner  it  is  brought  in  from 
the  ordinary  kitchen,  but  for  breakfast  and  tea 
they  have  their  tea,  and  bread  and  butter,  and 
those  things,  given  to  them,  and  they  prepare 
it  when  they  like. 

2614.  In  one  common  kitchen  ? — No,  they 
cook  in  their  own  rooms.  There  is  a  small 
kitchen  which  they  can  use,  but  uniortunately 
they  do  not  use  it,  and  we  do  not  force  them  to. 

2615.  Did  I  understand  you.  to  say  just  now 
th  at  lall  the  children  over  five  are  boarded  out  ? — 
All  the  children  over  five  are  ait  the  cottage 
homes  at  Fazakerley. 

2616.  Are  the  foster  parentis  placed  there  in 
charge  of  them? — Yes. 

2617.  They  are  not  taken  to  cottages,  as  they 
are  in  many  unions,  and  boarded  out? — No,  they 
:are  not  scattered. 

2618.  Wliat  do  you  do  with  tihe  children  below 
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the   age  of  five? — They  are  kept  at  Walton 
workhouse — ^not  in  the  workhouse,  but  within 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse. 

2619.  I  supipose  a  great  number  of  unfortunate 
women  come  in,  do  they  not  ? — -Yes,  that  is  the 
reason  they  are  kept  there. 

Mr.  Ijecky. 

2620.  I  understand  from  you  that  your  undoii 
is  an  exceptionally  rich  union  — I  think  it  is. 

2621.  And  that  3^ou  poor  law  expenditure  is 
exceptionally  liberal  ? — I  think  it  is,  all  rauad. 

2622.  If  an  old  age  pension  was  given  to  the 
deserving  poor  on  the  ground  of  nmkiug  up  their 
income  to  10.?.  a  week,  that  old  age  pension  would 
be  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  what  you  are 
giving  at  present  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
said  that  every  person  gets  the  10.9.  That  is 
only  the  basis  I  tried  to  get  the  guardians  to 
come  up  to. 

2623.  They  often  do  ?— Yes. 

2624.  You  liave  in  all  cases  to  inquire  into 
antecedents  whenever  anj^body  comes  to  you? — 
Yes,  as  well  as  we  possibly  can .  We  have  not 
very  great  means. 

2625.  And  I  understand  that  those  whose  an- 
tecedents are  not  particularly  good  may  pass 
into  the  higher  class  if  they  behave  well  in  the 
workhouse? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2626.  And  this  classification  lias  gone  on  for 
about  15  or  20  years,  has  it  not? — Within  the 
last  20  years. 

2627.  And  you  find  that  apart  from  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building  it  has  not  increased  the 
cost? — Not  at  all.  Of  course,  the  loans  have  in- 
creased, as  I  have  said,  on  account  of  tlie  build- 
ing.^ 

2628.  The  outdoor  relief  is  given  more  freely, 
I  understand,  to  old  men  than  to  olid  women  ? — 
I  think  the  system  is  not  to  give  to  a  great 
number,  but  when  you  do  give  outdoor  reilief  try 
and  not  give  starvation  outdoor  relief.  We  do 
not  look  so  much  at  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
given  in  outdoor  relief  as  to  the  numbers  that 
we  have  on  oxitdoor  relief.  We  try  to  keep  the 
numbers  down. 

2629.  Then  the  deserving  class  are  divided  be- 
tween those  who  get  oulbdoor  relief  and  those  who 
get  speciail  treatment  lin  the  cottages  or  the  work- 
houses?— That  is  so. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

2630.  Have  you  any  reason  yourself  to  think 
it  possible  that  the  more  favourable  relief  given 
in  your  union  bas  encouraged  any  tendency  on 
the  pai't  of  the  poor  to  flock  into  your  union  if 
they  can  ? — No.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the 
three  Liverpool  unions  that  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment that  we  never  remove  from  one  union  to 
anot»her,  so  thait  we  should  immediately  find  it 
cut  if  t<hat  were  the  case.  Of  course,  classifica- 
tion is  carried  on  in  Liverpool  as  well.  Liver- 
pool have  classified  their  union  veiy  like  us  aaid 
Toxteth  Park,  so  I  think  the  classification  is 
very  much  the  same. 

2631.  Do  you  give  non-settled  relief? — ^We  do 
in  a  very  few  cases.  There  are  a  few  cases  whenra 
it  Avould  be  cruelty  to  bring  poor  people  back. 

2632.  Your 
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Mr.  Anstruther. 

2632.  Your  cross-visitors  are  paid  pieople,  I 
supip'Ose,  as  well  as  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

2633.  Witli  regard  to  tihe  cottage  homes  and 
your  statemeiut  that  they  were  unpiopmLar  in  the 
first  instance,  was  it  generally  known  when  the 
cottage  homes  were  sifcarted  that  there  would  be 
■whati  were  described  as  common  rooms — ^a  general 
room  for  the  men  and  a  sitting  room  for  the 
women? — No, that  isa  pointlforgot  to  mention. 
At  first,  when  the  12  cottages  were  built,  there 
was  no  common  day-room  for  the  men  to  smoke 
in,  and  no  common  sitting  room  for  the  women 
tc  sit  and  sew  in,  and  when  the  other  ccttages 
■were  put  up  tliose  rooms  were  added.  That  may 
have  had  someithing  to  do  with  it. 

2634.  You  said  that  the  poor  rate  was  sta- 
tionary, and  the  ratio  of  paup'erism  has  decreased 
during  the  period  as  to  which  you  have  been 
giving  evidence  ? — Yes. 

2635.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  whether 
the  ratio  of  aged  paupers,  that  is  over  65,  has 
varied  with  regard  to  the  whole  number  of 
paupers? — I  ooiild  find  that  out,  of  course, 
according  to  the  returns  available. 

Figures  for  1899. 

Total  over  65  years  of  age,  1,938. 
Total  paupers,  6,939. 
Ratio,  1  in  3"58. 

Figures  for  1890. 

1  August  1890.  Total  over  65  years  ot  age,  2,204. 
1  July  1890.  Total  paupers,  7,030. 
Ratio,  1  in  3.19. 

2636.  Will  you  make  a  note  to  piut  that  in  as 
well  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2637.  I  suppose,  from  what  you  tell  us,  that 
the  administration  of  the  poor  relief  in  your 
union  muist  be  considered  as  very  liberal? — I 
think  it  is,  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 

2638.  Unusually  liberal,  perhaps? — Well,  I 
do  not  know. 

2639.  At  all  events  I  think  yoii  seemed  to  be 
of  opinion  that  there  ivere  few  other  unions  with 
the  same  llarge  means  and  opportunities  of  ad- 
ministeii'ing  it  so  liberally? — -Yes,  that  is  so.  I 
think  where  you  have  a  union  where  If/,  in  the 
£  brings  in  9,000Z.  the  classification  can  be  much 
better  done  thaii  where  Id.  in  the  £  would  bring 
in  300?.  If  anything  were  done  in  a  smaller 
union  it  would  be  immediately  felt,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  guardians  would  not  be  willing  to 
run  the  risk. 

2640.  vSo  that,  although  this  system  can  be 
carried  out  without  great  difficulty  in  the  West 
Derby  Unioii  that  might  not  be  the  case  in  a 
purely  country  disitrict  ? — No  ;  of  course,  I  have 
been  confining  nij^  I'emarks  entirely  to  the  West 
Derby  Union. 

2641.  You  saiid  just  now  that  you  iiave  been 
trying  to  keep  the  numoer  of  applicants  who 
receive  outdoor  relief  as  low  as  possible  ? — -Yes. 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  guardians 
act  harshly,  luit  tliey  look  very  rigidly  into  every 
case  for  outdoor  relief. 

2642.  Is  that  quite  consistent  with  what  you 
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stated  earlier  in  your  exaniination,  that  in  eve^ry 
case  where  the  applicaiiit  was  considered  deserv- 
ing- outdoor  relief  wa.s  invariably  given  ? — Yes. 

2643.  What  you  meant  to  say  by  the  expres- 
sion "  try  to  keep  down  the  numbers  "  was  that 
they  examine  very  carefully  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  applicants  before  they  decide  upon  giving 
outdoor  relief? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2644.  Btit  the  invariable  practice  when  they 
have  deoideid  that  the  applicant  is  desei'ving  is 
to  g'ive  it.^ — Yes. 

2645.  Then  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  the 
cost  of  classification  had  not  increased.  Does- 
that  mean  that  it  is  not  greater  than  the  cost  of 
a  system  without  classification  ? — I  hope  I  did. 
not  say  that. 

2646.  Just  now  I  think  you  said  that  it  had 
not  increased  ? — Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  classi- 
fication. 

2647.  Yes  ? — On  acc-ount  of  the  loans  it  must 
have  increased.  I  think  I  made  that  statement. 
The  amount  of  the  loans  has  considerably  in- 
creased, but  the  maintenance  I  saidwasthesame. 

2648.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  your  ex- 
amination in  chief,  that  both  in  consequence  of 
the  loans  and  also  of  the  larger  amount  that  was- 
necessary  for  administration,  the-  cost  had  in- 
creased ? — Certainly. 

2649.  And  considerably,  I  suppose? — Yes,, 
cousiderably. 

2650.  In  reference  to  the  poor  themselves,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  they  did  not  regard 
the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  as  in  any  way  a 
stigma? — I  have  never  found  it  so.  I  have  had 
a  great  number  of  them  in  my  own  office,  I  have 
never  found  that  they  felt  any  stigma  attached 
to  it.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
class  of  relieving  officer  who  is  appointed.  If 
you  appoint  an  educated  man  he  will  make  it  as 
easy  and  pleasant  for  the  people  as  possible. 

2651.  You  have  found  no  reluctance  to  take 
it  ? — No,  no  reluctance. 

2652.  And  in  that  respect  tjhere  is  a  consider- 
able dilference  between  outdoor  relief  and  indoor 
relief? — Yes. 

2653.  They  dislike  going  into  the  workhouse? 
— Yes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  did,  I 
think. 

2654.  Is  that  because  of  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  it? — I  think  the  name  itself  is  ab- 
horrent to  them,  that  is,  the  word  "  workhouse."' 

2655.  Is  it  because  of  the  discipline  of  the 
workhouse,  or  because  of  any  stigma  that  they 
tliink  attaches  to  it  ? — I  think  they  object  to  the 
discipline  undoubtedly — ,the  routine. 

2656.  They  dislike  the  restraint? — ^Yes,  they 
dislike  the  restraint  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
these  deserving  people  could  be  placed  outside 
the  workliouse'  in  cottage  homes  they  would  be 
much  happier. 

2657.  But  whatever  it  is  due  to,  there  as  nO' 
mistake  about  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
workhouse  itself.  That  they  dislike? — I  am 
certain  they  do. 

2658.  Even  with  your  improved  arrange- 
ments ? — Yes. 
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Chairman. 

2059.  Yor  are  Member  for  the  Stratford-on- 
-Avon  Division  of  "Warwickshire? — That  is  so. 

2660.  You  have  given  caireful  consideiiation  to 
the  quesition  of  old  age  pensions  ? — Yes,  I  have 
given  some  consideraltion  to  it. 

SfJGl.  And  you  are  anxious  to  submit  to  tJie 
'Committee  certain  statistics  as  to  the  coiidition 
and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  poor,  over  05 
years  of  age,  in  certain  piarishes  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood?— Yes,  I  thought  that  a  practical  way 
of  helping  the>  Commiittee  and  helping  to  solve 
ihe  question  would  be  to  get  some  gentlemen  and 
laidies  to  undertake  a  canvass  or  a  census  of  cer- 
tain parishes  in  South  Warwickshire  with  a  view 
'of  obtaining  the  actual  numbers  of  those  who 
v^'ere  over  65  years  lOif  age,  compared  with  the 
popriilation,  and  what  they  are  living  upon  at  the 
present  momenit,  Avhat  their  resources  are. 

2602.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  have  a 
scheme  to  suggest,  by  way  of  experiment,  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee? — Yes.  Tlie 
scheme  is,  of  course,  my  idea,  but  it  is  posisible 
from  this  census  a«d  the  particulars  I  have 
•obtained  for  the  Committee  to  form  their  own 
scheme.    Tlie  two  things  are  separate. 

20(53.  The  pai'lshes  you  have  chosen,  I  under- 
stand, you  com  Slider  as  typical  or  representative  of 
the  general  population  of  the  counties  of  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire  ? — Yes.  War- 
"wickshire;  and  there  is  one'  Woircestershire 
piarish.  May  I  be  allowed  to  submit  the  names 
■of  the  parishes  ? 

2664.  If  you  please? — First  of  all,  there  is 
Stratford-on-Avon,  with  a  popiulaition  of  8,318. 
It  is  a  county  toAvn,  and  it  also  has  a  large 
brewery  in  it.  There  are  .two  pairishes  in  Red- 
ditch.  Redditch  is  a  manufacturing  town  where 
the  maaiufactures  are  needles  and  fish-hooks, 
where  theiemployment  is  very  good  and  the  wages 
high.  St.  George's,  Redditch,  is  in  the  county 
of  WoTcester,  and  contains  a  population  of 
2,445  ;  Tapper  Ipsley,  Redditch,  is  in  the  county 
•of  Wai'wick,  and  contains  a  popiulation  of  3,240. 
Those  two  piarishes  are  part  of  the  town  of  Red- 
ditch, which  contains  in  the  wholei  a  population 
-of  15,000.  Then  tliere  is  Studley,  which  is  a 
smaller  niianufaicturing  town  or  village,  and 
where  wages  are  not  so  high  aiS  in  Redditch. 
The  population  is  2,566.  Then  the  remainder 
are  purely  agricl^ltural  places.  Coughton,  con- 
taining a  popmlation  of  201;  Samboume,  con- 
taining a  population  of  487  ;  Salf  ord  Priors,  con- 
taining a  popnlation  of  780;  Bidford,  which 
iattracts  a.  certain  number  of  visitors  to  the  River 
Avon,  and  which  no  doubt  gets  a  certain  advan- 
tage from  that,  containing  a  population  of  1,449  ; 
AVellesboiinie,  an  agricultural  parish,  which  is 
also  to  a  certain  extent  a  residential  pai-ish,  con- 
taining a  population  of  1,123 ;  and  Ilmington, 
which  is  a  pnrely  agricultural  parish,  and  I 
think  a  poor  parish,  containing  a  population  of 
700 ;  making  a  total  popaila.tion,  of  which  we 
have  obtained  a  census,  of  21,309. 

2665.  You  have  also,  I  understand,  prepared 
another  table,  showing  the  number  of  people 
over  65  years  of  age  ;  the  number  with  an  income 
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over  10.«.  a  week ;  the  number  with  an  income  of 
]05.  a  week  and  under;  and  the  number  in  the 
wo'rkhouse  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  siay 
that  I  think  the  returns  have  been  very  ex- 
liaustive,  because  while  according  to  the  retxirn 
called  "  Mr.  Ritchie's  Return  "  the  numbers  in 
Eiigland  and  Wales  are  4"7  per  cent,  of  the 
population  over  65  years  of  age,  the  numbei's 
we  have  accounted  for  in  the  population  of  the 
parishes  I  have  mentioned  are  4'5  per  cent.  The 
number  that  w^e  have  not  accounted  for  must,  I 
think,  be  in  Stiiatford-on-Avon,  which  is  a  large 
place  to  cover.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee 
Avith  the  details  of  the  parishes,  but  I  will  hand 
in  a  table  and  I  will  tell  the  Committee  the  result 
of  it.  I  will  call  the  table  No.  II.  The  total 
popiulation  is  21,309  ;  the  number  over  65  years 
of  age  is  968.  The  number  over  65  years  of  age, 
having  an  income  exceeding  10.f.  a  week,  is  433  ; 
the  number  with  an  income  of  10^.  a  week  and 
under  is  498  ;  and  the  number  in  the  workhouse 
belonging  to  all  those  parishes  is  37.  I  think 
there  may  bei  some  slight  error  with  regard  to 
the  workhouse.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  whole 
of  Sifcratford-on-Avon.  I  think  it  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  parish  and  not  to  the  boi'ough,  but 
I  shall  be  able  to  aidjust  that  before  I  hand  in 
the  table. 

2666.  Then  you  haveanother  table  discrimina- 
ting betAveen  the  number  of  males  and  females? 
— Yes.  I  may  say  that  the  census  papersjare  all 
liere  on  the  table.  I  have  connteid  up  the  males, 
and  I  find,  as  I  expected,  that  the  number  of 
males  Avith  an  income  of  OA^er  10.*.  a  week  exceeds 
the  number  of  females. 

2(!67.  You  have  also  prepared  a  table  setting 
forth  the  sources  of  inoome  of  those  who  live  on 
less  than  IO5.  a  week?- — -Yes.  The  number  of 
females  AAiith  an  income  of  less  than  10.s.  a  week 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  males,  and  in  the 
Avorkhouse  the  number  of  males  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  females,  because  I  think  the  females  find 
homes.  The  total  number  of  males  is  432,  and 
the  total  number  of  females  536.  Income  ex- 
ceeding IO5.  a  w-eek,  inales  229,  females  204. 
Inoome  less  than  IO5.  a  week,  males  176,  females 
322.  In  the  workhouse  the  iramber  of  males  is 
27,  and  the  number  of  females  10.  making  432 
males  asnd  536  females  over  65  years  of  age. 
Then,  if  I  may  proceed,  with  reference  to  the 
other  question  that  you  asked  me,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  analysis  from  these  papers  of  the  sources 
of  income  of  498  who  have  less  than  10s.  a  Aveek, 
Avhich  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  read  to  the 
Committee,  because  I  think  the  figiires  are  really 
impoirtant.  We  have  classified  them  according  to 
the  ansAvers  they  have  given,  but  the  ansAvers  are 
very  much  fuller  than  the  classificaition.  Class 
I.  is  composed  of  those  who  live  in  their  own 
houses,  and  on  parish  relief ;  the  number  of 
those  is  69.  Class  II.,  those  Avho  occupy  their 
own  houses,  and  live  on  earnings,  110.  Class 
III.,  those  who  occupy  their  own  houses,  and  live 
part.ly  on  earnings  and  partly  on  parish  relief, 44. 
Class  IV.,  those  who  occupy  their  own  houses, 
and  are  supported  by  children,  and  parish  relief, 

31.  Class 
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•31.  Class  v.,  tliose  who  occupy  tiheir  own  hooises 
and  are  supiported  by  children,  17.  Class  YI., 
those  who  occupy  their  own  houses  and  live  on 
savings  and  earnings,  16.  Class  VII.,  those  who 
live  in  almshoTises,  44.  Now  we  are  leaving  tnose 
who  occupy  their  own  houses.  Class  VIII.,  those 
who  live  with  their  children  and  receive  parish 
relief,  46.  Class  IX.,  those  who  live  with  their 
children  and  on  their  earnings,  22.  Class  X., 
those  who  live  with  ithedr  children,  and  on  earn- 
ings and  on  parish  reFief,  4.  Class  XI.,  those 
who  are  entirely  supported  by  children,  47. 
Class  XII.,  those  who  live  on  pensions  and  parish 
relief,  &.  Clasis  XIII.,  those  who  live  on  pen- 
sions alone,  6.  Class  XIV.,  those  who  occupy 
houses  and  live  on  earnings  aiud  contributions, 
1-3.  Class  XV.,  those  who  occupy  houses  and  live 
on  parish  relief  and  benefit  societies,  6.  Class 
XVI.,  those  who  are  supported  by  their  husbands 
or  wives,  who  presumably  are  less  than  05  years 
of  age,  5.  Class  XVII.,  those  who  occupyhouses 
and  are  supported  by  benefit  societies,  10.  Class 
XVIII.,  not  classified,  3 ;  making  a  total  of  498. 

2668.  You  have  also  an  experimenital  plan  of 
old  age  pensions  to  svibmit  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

2669.  Will  you  explain  it  very  briefly  ? — Yes. 
I  can  put  that  very  briefly ;  but  I  should  like  to 
say  that  out  of  the  498,  63  only  are  or  have  been 
su^bscribers  to  benefit  soicieties,  and  these  63  are 
classified  as  follows  :  Members  receiving  benefiit, 
16 ;  members  not  receiving  benefit,  16 ;  cases 
where  the  society  has  broken,  18 ;  and  13  have 
ceased  to  subscribe.  I  will  lay  those  papers  before 
the  Committee,  and  they  can  make  other  uses  of 
them  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In  the  experinieintal 
scheme  I  take  as  a  basis  that  the  Stajte  will  add 
a  certain  amount  where  a  contributory  income, 
which  is  what  I  call  a  thrift  income,  exists.  I 
propose  that  the  State  should  add  25.  Qd.  a  week 
to  a  thrift  income  of  2s.  6J.,  5.?.,  or  7s.  %d.  a  week, 
and  above  7s.  ^d.  a  smaller  sum  xmtil  a  maximum 
of  10s.  is  attained.  In  other  words,  the  State 
addition  shall  be  a  fixed  sum  of  2s.  Qd.,  and  the 
total  income  shall  not  be  less  than  5s.  or  more 
than  10s. 

2670.  Is  the  State  never  to  add  more  than 
2s.  6fZ.  ? — That  is  the  snm  which  I  piropose. 

2671.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Staite  to 
be  assured  in  all  cases  of  the  continuance  of  the 
thrift  income? — No.  I  propose  that  the  Staite 
sho'uld  only  add  its  quota  from  year  to  year,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  matter  to  the  SState 
whether  tJie  friendly  societies  were  solvent.  I 
mean  to  say,  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
friendly  socieies,  inasmuch  as  the  State  wonld 
only  add  its  quota  as  long  as  the  thrift  income 
was  forthcoming.  That  would  also  get  over  the 
difiiculty  of  the  relatives  or  employers  depositing 
lump  sums  of  money.  I  will  first  of  all  state 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  jhrift  income,  because  I 
am  interpreting  that  in  rather  a  large  sense.  I 
consider  a  thrift  income  would  consist  of :  (a) 
savings,  (&)  earnings,  (c)  friendly  societies,  {d) 
contributioms  of  children,  in  money  or  lin  kind, 
{e)  pensions  from  employers.  Those  are  what  I 
consider  constitiite  a  thrift  income;  and  then  I 
say  with  reference  to  that,  that  if  the  State  were 
only  paying  these  contributions  from  year  to 
year,  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  children 
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who  were  helping  their  parents,  and  employera 
who  were  providing  pensions,  paying  down  lump 
sums. 

2672.  I  understand  that  in  all  these  cases  if 
the  thrift  income  ceased,  the  Grovernment  pen- 
sions would  cease? — Yes.  It  would  be  like  put- 
ting our  money  into  a  bad  investment. 

2673.  Then  they  would  lose  it  just  at  the 
moment  when  theyrequireditmost? — ^Yes.  The 
whole  scheme  which  I  lay  before  the  Committee 
is  that  there  shoruld  be  a  contributoiry  or  thrift 
income,  and  if  the  contributory  or  thrift  income 
ceases,  it  is  evident  that  the  State  income  must 
cease  also. 

Sir  James  Ranhin. 

2674.  It  would  be  a  provision  against  bogus 
applications  ? — Yes.  As  far  as  employers  are 
oonoerned  I  see  a  very  great  temptation  to  an 
employer  to  discharge  his  servant  who  is  65  years 
of  age  if  he  can  get  an  income  from  the  State, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  require  the  employer  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  an  income  as 
long  as  the  servant  lived. 

Chairman. 

2675.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
number  in  these  parishes  who  would  be  eligible 
for  the  scheme? — Yes.  The  whole  number  is 
498.  Out  of  those  I  consider  380  would  be 
eligible  for  the  pension  I  have  mentioned.  I 
deduct  those  who  are  living  entirely  on  parish 
relief,  that  is  69.  First  of  all  they  have  no  con- 
tributoiy  income,  and  conseqiiently  a  pension  of 
this  kind  would  be  of  little  use  to  them ;  and, 
secondly,  they  can  get  more  from  the  parish. 
Then  I  deduct  44  who  live  in  almshonseis,  and  a 
small  number  of  five  who  are  supported  by  hus- 
bands or  wives.  That  makes  a  total  of  118, 
which,  being  deducted  from  498,  leaves  380  to  be 
provided  for  by  a  State  pension. 

2676.  Out  of  a  population  of  w^hat?— 21,309. 

2677.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  these  pensions  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I  have  also 
taken  oxit  an  esitimate  of  the  actual  income  of 
these  persons  at  the  pi'esent  moment.  I  find 
that  of  the  380,  there  are  205  who  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  5s.  a.  week ;  128  who  have  an 
income  exceeding  5s.  and  less  than  7s.  %d.  a 
week ;  and  47  who  have  an  income  exceeding 
7s.  Qd.  and  less  than  10s.  a  week.  Taking  into 
0,ociouut  the  provision  which  is  made  by  children 
for  their  parents,  which  I  have  pnt  at  4s.  a  week 
(where  aged  people  are  living  with  their  children 
I  have  pnt  that  down  as  a  contribution  in  kind 
of  4s.  a  week),  the  amount  required  to  provide 
an  annual  pension  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Qd.  a  week 
to  those  whose  income  does  not  exceed  7s.  Qd., 
and  Is.  3<i.  per  week  to  those  whose  income  does 
exceed  7s.  i)d.,  but  does  not  exceed  10s.,  is 
2,317Z.  5s.  Assuming  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be,  at  the  present  time, 
40,000,000,  the  total  sum  required  would  be 
4,349,805^.,  but  from  that  you  have  to  deduct  the 
amount  which  these  people  have  already  received 
in  outdoor  relief,  because  a  great  many  of  these 
people  are  receiving  outdoor  relief.  I  find  that 
for  these  parishes  they  are  receiving  956/.  16s. 
in  outdoor  relief.  For  the  whole  kingdom  that 
would  be  1,796,048/.,  so  that,  deducting  that  from 
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the  former  sum,  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme 
which  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Committee, 
that  is  the  total  net  annual  increased  cost,  is 
2,553,757/. 

2678.  You  have  taken  380  people  out  of  a 
population  of  21,309  at  2.?.  Qd.  each  as  involving 
a  cost  of  2,317Z.  5s.  ?— Yes. 

2679.  That  is  at  2s.  6d.  ?— Yes,  that  is,  except- 
ing those  who  have  an  income  exceeding  7s.  6d., 
but  not  exceeding  10s. 

Mr.  Hcdderwiclc. 

2680.  I  understand  that  under  your  scheme  a 
contribution  by  children  is  a  "thrift  income"? 
— Yes,  because  the  parent  has  brought  up  his 
children  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

2681.  Take  this  case,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
unoommon.  Take  the  case  of  A,  a  father,  a 
model  father,  who  brings  up  his  children  well, 
and  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  they  are 
all  doing  well  for  themselves,  but  they  are  not 
grateful,  and  he  himself  has  fallen  on  adverse 
circumstances.  B  has  children,  but  either  from 
his  own  fault  or  otherwise  is  more  or  less  of 
a  siot.  In  the  one  case  the  children  contribute 
2s.  %d.  a  week  to  maintain  the  father  and  in 
the  other  case  they  do  not.  Is  the  sot  to  be 
classed  as  a  deserving  poor  man,  and  the  man 
who  has  been  unfortunate  to  be  called  undeserv- 
ing ? — Yes ;  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  dealing  nationally  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
character.  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  on 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  no  national  scheme  can  look  into 
charaicter,  pr  into  whether  the  people  are  deserv- 
ing or  respectable. 

Mr.  Llexcellyn. 

2682.  You  have  included  all,  irrespec/tive  of 
character? — Yes.  In  looking  through  these 
returns  I  have  not  investigated  the  character, 
because,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  almost  all  the 
people  of  bad  charaicter  at  65'  years  of  ag*e  have 
already  gone  into  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Hcdderwich. 

2683.  The  only  test  under  your  scheme  as  to 
whether  people  are  deserving  is  a  tesit  of  income  ? 
— It  is  not  a  test  of  deserving,  but  a  tesit  of  want. 

Chairnaan. 

2684.  You  apply  no  other  test  whatever? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  ap'ply  any 
other  test. 

2685.  Is  there  anything  else  yooi  wish  to  say  ? 
—I  am  not  quite  sxire  if  you  have  the  figures 
right,  but  at  all  events  the  final  figure  of  my 
scheme  is  that  deducting  what  we  are  already 
paying  through  the  Poor  Law  the  cost  would 
be  2,553,7577. 

Sir  James  Ranhin. 

2686.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
notestof  thrift  except  thereceiptof  contributoiy 
income? — I  was  just  pausing  to  think.  I  put 
down  "  thrift  income  "  as  a  contributory  income 
derived  from  savings,  earnings,  friendly  societies, 
rontributions  of  children  in  money  or  kind,  and 
pensions  from  employers. 
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2687.  You  lay  that  down  as  a  necessity  before 
they  can  get  the  pension  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2688.  Then  to  some  exteint  that  shows  that 
they  have  exercised  thrift  ? — Yes. 

2689.  And  of  course  anything  in  the  way  of  an 
annuity  that  they  had  purchased  themselves, 
would  come  under  that  head  ? — Yes,  that  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "  savings." 

2690.  Then  if  they  get  their  income  from 
accumulated  funds,  would  that  be  savings  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  savings  also.  There  are 
cases  of  that  kind,  of  coiirse. 

2691.  You  would  never  have  the  State  give 
more  than  2s.  Qd.  a  week  ? — Certainly,  to  begin 
with — that  is,  as  far  as  I  think  the  State  would 
be  able  to  go,  considering  the  money. 

2692.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  reduce 
that  sum  so  that  the  income  would  never  exceed 
10s.,  in  cases  where  the  people  got  itatall  ? — Yes. 

2693.  Over  10s.  you  would  not  give  anything 
to  them  ? — No. 

2694.  Then  yon  think  that  10s.  a  week,  or  26Z. 
a  year,  is  a  good  limit  of  income? — For  a  State- 
pension  certainly. 

2695.  Have  you  thought  at  all  aboat  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  out  whether  a  person  had  only 
10s.  a  week? — Of  conrse  that  question  has  no 
doubt  exercised  the  minds  of  some  of  tlie  geintle- 
men  and  ladies  who  have  been  engaged  in  can- 
vassing for  me,  bait  with  the  exception  of  one- 
parish,  and  that  was  where  they  thought  it  was 
an  inquisition  on  my  part,  everyw^here  where  I 
had  experience  they  were  willing  to  state  their 
income  and  to  state  what  was  required.  As  I 
siay,  that  was  so  except  intone  parish,  where  it 
was  not  that  the  people  were  unwilling  to  state, 
but  those  who  were'  going  to  make  the  inquiry 
for  me  would  not  iindertake  it  because  they  said 
it  wais  inquisitorial  on  my  pait. 

2696.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  great 
amount  of  deceit  practised  with  regard  to  sup- 
pression of  the  amount  of  income  they  had? — 
Yes,  I  think  just  the  same  as  there  is  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief  now.  There  will  be  deceit,  of 
course. 

2697.  What  body  do  yon  suggest  these  people 
ought  to  come  before  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
wisih  to  go  so  far  as  that,  but  it  struck  me  that  a 
pension  committee  connected  with  the  parish 
council  or  the  district  council  would  be  the  best, 
and  that  the  pension  should  be  paid  through  the- 
Post  Office. 

2698.  So  you  prefer  having  this  pension  system 
carried  on  throngh  agencies  apart  from  the  Poor' 
Law? — -Yes,  I  should. 

2699.  If  this  contributory  income  was  not 
forthcoming  j'-ou  would  at  once  drop  the  vState 
pension  ? — I  should.  I  should  regard  that  as  a 
conidition. 

2700.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  bogus  in- 
comes contributed  by  varions  societies  who  would' 
contribute  a  certain  amount  and  then  fail  ? — - 
First  of  all  it  is  a  condition  of  my  scheme  that 
there  should  be  a  contributory  income,  and 
secondly  it  avoids  the  great  rock  upon  which  ship-- 
wreck  is  always  made,  of  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  friendly  societies,  and  controlling- 
the  friendly  societies  by  State  control. 

2701.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  not  to  be- 
a  continuance  of  contributory   income  there- 

migiht". 
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3niglit  be  many  societies  whicb  would  arisei  aud 
give  a  benefit  for  a  year  or  two,  and  thein  fail  Y — 
Yes,  I  do  certainly. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 

2702.  Do  tbese  figures  include  any  cost  of  ad- 
minisitration  ? — No,  tiiey  do  not. 

2703.  Have  yovi  made  any  estimate  ? — No,  I 
bave  not,  but  if  tbe  money  were  distribaited 
tbrougb  tbe  Post  Office,  and  if  tbe  pension  com- 
mittee were  a  comniiittee  of  the  parish  coiuncil, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  think  the  oosit  of  ad- 
ministration would  be  very  small. 

2704.  Almost  nominal  ? — Yes,  almost  nominal. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

2705.  In  arriving  at  the  number  of  the  reci- 
pients, did  yO'U  disqualify  any  on  the  groiund  that 
he  or  she  had  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  ? — 
No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  may  say,  on  the  oither  hand, 
that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  further  than 
25.  Gc?.  a  week  there  are  a  considerable  number 
who  would  not  take  the  pension,  beoa^usei  theyare 
receiving  more.  There  is  the  stigma  of  the 
X^arish  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  receiving  more  money. 

2706.  If  you  had  disqualified  acertain  number 
on  the  gronnd  of  their  having  received  parish  re- 
lief at  some  time  or  other,  would  that  very  sub- 
stant.ially  reduce  ithe  number  of  recipiien.tB  of  the 
pensions  ? — -Yes,  very  snbstantially.  I  said  that, 
even  in  these  parishes,  the  amount  is  more  than 
900?.  a  year  which  is  being  paid  now  to  these 
veiy  people  in  parish  relief. 

Mr.  Hedderxoich. 

2707.  You  have  taken  very  great  pains  to  com- 
pile these  tables.  I  suppose  the  persons  who'  fur- 
nished the  figures  made  inquiries  from  persons 
lip  on  whom  they  oould  rely? — ^Yes.  In  each 
parish  there  was  only  one  person,  and  I  had 
necessarily  to  go  to  the:  person  who  had  most 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  who  could  obtain 
the  information. 

2708.  Is  the  district  in  w'hich  these  inquiries 
were  made  a  representative  district.  Might  it  be 
taken  as  a  fairly  representative  dis'trict  of  the 
country  at  large  ? — I  think  it  may,  because  it  in- 
cludes a  country  town,  it  in  eludes  manufacturing 
districts,  and  it  includes  agricultural  districts. 
It  does  not  includei  the  very  poor  that  you  may 
have  in  cities. 

2709.  Country  villages  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Llewellyn. 

2710.  Did  your  inquiries  go  beyond  one 
iiuion  ? — Yes,  into  four  or  five  unions  certainly. 

2711.  Is  it  the  rule  iu  those  xmions  to  give 
ample  outdoor  relief? — No,  I  think  the  outdoor 
relief  is  very  small. 

2712.  What  is  the  ordinary  allowance  to  an 
old  man  or  an  old  woman  ?• — 2.?.  6J.  a  week. 

2713.  And  no  bread  ? — And  no  bread. 

2714.  And  to  a  couple? — Well,  that  is  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  course.  There  are  oases 
where  they  are  getting  3s.  or  45.,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  blind  person  even  85.  a  week. 

2715.  That  is  for  a  single  person  ? — That  is  for 
a  single  person,  and  doubled  for  a  couple.  I 
think  they  all  eke  out  their  income. 

2716.  Did  you  hear  the  evideuce  of  the  last 
witness  ?- — Yes. 

2717.  There  is  a  great  contrast  between  that 
instance  and  this  ? — ^Yes. 

2718.  In  your  opinion  West  Derby  would  be 
a  happy  place  to  end  your  days  ? — Not  mine. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 

2719.  Had  you  in  your  mind  in  drawing  your 
scheme  that  there  shonild  be  any  disqualification 
by  reason  of  conviction  for  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment? — No,  I  had  not  that  in  my  mindL 
There  is  no>  question  about  it  on  the  paper.  I 
cannot  say  to  what  extent  that  might  afreet  it, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  it  woTild  affect  it  very 
largely.    I  had  not  that  in  my  mind  at  the  time. 

Chairman. 

2720.  Is  not  South  Warwickshire^  a  country 
with  a  great  many  resident  gentlemen  in  it?  Is 
it  not  a  rather  well-to-do  country  with  many 
large  places  ? — Yes,  but  the  only  parish  which 
that  affects  is  the  parish  of  Wellesbourne!,  I 
think.  When  the  tables  are  published  you  will 
see  how  many  people  tliere  are  in  each  parish 
with  more  than  IO5.  a  week. 

2721.  I  wa.s  rather  speaking  of  it  as  a  county 
with  rich  men  living  in  it,  and  large  places. 
That  is  my  recollection  of  the  county  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  part  I  have  canvassed  is  included  in 
that  description. 

2722.  Would  not  the  proportion  of  persons 
with  an  income  under  10s.  a  week  be  much  larger 
if  yoii  had  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  the 
large  cities  ? — I  certainly  took  one  or  two  poor 
parishes  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  richer 
parishes. 

2723.  I  was  rather  doubting  myself  whether 
it  could  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  general 
character  ? — I  did  my  best  to  make  it  typical. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  1. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 

Parliaments KY  Co.vumittee  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Laurence  Hardy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sii  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Lionel  Holland.  M.P.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Dear  Sir,  19,  Buckingliam  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

A  LARGE  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  joined  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  in 
a  Memorial  to  the  Government  expressing  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being 
dealt  with.  Subsequently  a  Committee  was  formed  of  these  members  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might  think 
expedient  during  the  present  Parliamentary  recess  to  promote  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Committee,  while  expressing  no  opinion  of  their  own,  are  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  the  views  of  members 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  would  feel  favoured  if  you  were  able  to  give  them  any  information  on  these  points  :■ — 

l.(rt)  Whether  your  Board  favour  some  State  provision  to  the  poor  in  Old  Age  distinct  from  the  Poor 
Law  ; 

(&)  Or  whether  they  prefer  that  the  matter  of  Old  Age  Insurance  should  be  left  to  the  unassisted  action 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  other  bodies  ? 

2.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  for  the  State  to  endow  with  5s.  a  week  persons  arriving  at 
the  age  of  65  years  on  condition  that  they  had  insured  against  sickness  and  funeral  expanses  for  a  certain  period  in 
a  Friendly  or  Trade  Union  Society  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  roughly  drafted  "Bill,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  letter,  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  M.P.,  an  l  the  Committee  invite  any  criticisms 
upon  it.) 

3.  Whether  they  would  regard  f  avourably  a  proposal  by  which  a  person  who  has  himself  insured  in  a  Society 
for  a  pension  of  &l.  10-s-.  per  annum  from  65  years  of  age  to  death,  shall  receive  from  the  State  an  additional  pension 
of  the  same  amount  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  1895,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  accompanies  this  letter.    The  Committee  invite  any  criticisms  upon  it.) 

4.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  an  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  in  the  direction  of  classification  in 
favour  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  hive  bean  reduced  to  destitution  without  immoral  or  unworthy  conduct 
on  their  part  ; 

As  by — 

(a)  Giving  authority  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  construct  and  maintain  special  infirmaries  or  old  age 

homes  for  the  aged  poor  of  good  character  ; 
(&)  Or  to  pay  for  the  board  of  such  aged  persons,  with  their  consent,  in  voluntary  institutions  or  private 

families  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  Poor  Law  Authority. 
(In  regard  to  this  suggestion,  a  copy  is  enclosed  of  the  outline  of  some  proposals  submitted  to  the  Committee.) 
It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Committee  shou'd  you  be  able  to  give  them  some  idea  as  to  the  views  of 
your  Board  on  these  points. 


Suggestion  of  Poor  Law  Reform,  so  far  as  regards  the  Aged,  submitted  for  the  consideration 

of  the  Committee. 

1.  — That  after  the  diy  of  ,  189  ,  Poor  Law  relief  to  persons  over  65  should 
be  given  on  the  following  conditions  oiily  : — • 

(1)  If  such  persons  are  proved  to  have  been  brought  tc  destitution  or  insufficient  means  of  support  by 

immoral  conduct,  then  by  the  existing  system  of  indoor  relief  ; 

(2)  If  they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  destitution  or  insufficient  means  of  support,  without  immoral 

conduct,  then,  by  means  either — 
(a)  of  a  pension  of  5.9.  a  week  ;  or, 

(&)  by  maintenance  in  special  infirmaries  or  old  age  homes,  which  the  Local  Poor  Law  Authority 
shall  have  power  to  provide,  maintain,  and  manage  ;  or 

(c)  by  boarding  out,  with  consent  of  the  person  maintained,  in  voluntary  institutions  or  private 
families,  subject  to  supervision  and  inspection  by  the  Local  Authority.  The  grant  by  the  Local 
Authority  for  such  maintenance  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  a  pension. 

2.  — The  pensions  or  out-maintenance  to  be  for  life,  unless  forfeited  by  immoral  conduct  or  rendered  unneces- 
sarj'  by  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  means  of  self -support  by  the  recipient. 

3.  That  (among  other  proofs)  non-receipt  before  65,  except  in  special  circumstances,  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  long  membership  of  a  friendly  society,  or  a  trade  union  with  sickness  benefits,  should  be  taken  by  the  Local 
Authority  as  evidence  of  moral  and  thrifty  conduct. 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  additional  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  Local  Authorities,  the  cost  of  the 
workhouse  "  maintenance  "  (or  a  considerable  proportion  of  it),  should,  after  the  day  of 

189  ,  be  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

5.  — That  the  Local  Government  Boards  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  inspect  the  workhouses  with  a 
view  to  insuring  that  they  w  re  administered  p-operly  and  without  extravagance,  and  should  make  such  enquiries 
as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  that  no  per-sons  over  65  years  old,  who  ought  to  receive  a  pension  or  outside  main- 
tenance, were  sent  to  them  or  kept  in  them. 

6.  — That  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  Trustees  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  make  annual  grants  to  existing  insufficiently  endowed  almshouses,  and  may  also,  upon  like 
application  and  approval,  take  over  any  almshouses  and  their  endowments,  and  administer  them  in  the  same  way  as 
old  age  homes,  under  section  2,  sub-section  i),  fur  the  benefit  of  the  localities  to  which  they  belong. 

7.  — That  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions  or  out  maintenance  should  suffer  no  civil  disqualification. 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions  (see  form  attached). 


Consecutive 
Number. 

UNION  OR  PARISH. 

Date 

of 
Reply. 

1 

Popula- 
tion, 
1891. 

1  (a),  e.g.  State  pro-  | 
vision    to  the 
Poor  in  Old  Age 
distinct  from  the 
Poor  Law. 

1(^0       Old  Age 
Insurance  left 
to  unassisted 
action  of 
FriendlySocie- 
ties  and  other 
bodies. 

2.  State  to  endow  with  a  pen- 
sion of  5.S.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  the  age  of  65 
years,   on   condition  that 
they  had  insured  against 
sickness  and  funeral  ex- 
penses for  a  certain  period 
in  a  Friendly  Society. 

3 

Abingdon 

17  Jan.  1899 

19,612 

Against 

2 

Alcester  ... 

2i  „ 

19,978 

For  

For   

3 
4 

5 

Aylesbury   

Bakewell  (Clerk's 
opinion). 

Banbury... 

3  Mar.  „ 
2  Jan.  ,, 

13    „  „ 

25,586 
32,153 

29,496 

For  

Against,  unless 
every  person  may 
apply,  then  For. 

For  

For   principle  and   also  for 
Bill. 

For  State  endowment,  but  not 
conditional  on  insurance. 

For   

•6 

•7 
8 
9 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Barton  Regis  (Bristol) . . . 
Basford  (Nottingham) 
Berwick-on-Tweed 

18  „  „ 

21  „ 

28  Feb.  . 

19  Jan.  „ 

51,712 

193,094 
154,380 
19,745 

For,  but  must  safe- 
guard spirit  of 
independence  and 
thrift'amongpoor. 

For  

For.  Do  not  insist 
on  distinction 
from  Poor  Law. 

For  

Not  mentioned  ... 

For.  Membership  of  societies 
irom  40  to  bo  an  essential 
condition. 

Not  mentioned  

For   

10 

Beverley  

11  Feb.  ., 

24,007 

For  

Decline  to  reply   

11 

Billesdon   .' 

20  Jan.  „ 

13,760 

For  

For     

12 

Blean 

20,166 

Against 

For   

13 

Bradfield   

18  Jan.  1899 

18,017 

Against 

Against.    Give  several  reasons 

14 

Braintree 

16    „  „ 

28,481 

For  

For   

15 

Bristol  

23  „ 

5.5,549 

For  

For   

16 

Camelford   

23    „  „ 

6,906 

For  

For.    '■  Cordially  support  "  ... 

17 

OardifiE  

7  Feb.  ,. 

173,796 

For  

Against 

Against  

18 

Chapel-en-le-Frith 

11  „ 

23,656 

For  

19 
20 

Chesterfield   

Chesterton 

6  „ 

108,888 
30,990 

For  

For  fome  state  pro- 
vision. 

Against 

For.  Many  other  forms  of 
thrift  might  be  introduced 
as  conditional. 

Unable  to  recommend  adop- 
tion of  schemes. 

21 

Chichester  (Clerk's 
opinion  only). 

Not  dated 

7,887 

For.     To  the  de 
serving  poor. 

For                                     ...  j 

•22 
23 
24 

Conjrleton   

Crickl.ide  and  Wootton 
Bassett. 

De'wsbury 

10  Jan.  1899 
21  Feb.  ,, 
— 

37,657 
11,835 
— 

For.      If  scheme 
would    not  dis- 
courrif^e  voluntary 

Favour  Old  Age 
Pensions  for  all 
aged  and  deserv- 
ing poor. 

For  

Against  

Against  ... 

Against  ...   

25 

Dore  (Hereford) 

7  Feb.  1 899 

For  

Against 

For   

26 

Dorking... 

8  Mar.  „ 

17,223 

27 

Dover 

2  Jan.  „ 

40,466 

Against 

Against  ...   

2S 

Easingwold 

8,847 

For  

Against 

For.    Provision  mn.--t  be  made 
for  country  districts  where 
sound    societies    have  not 

got  lodges. 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions  (-spe  form  attached). 


3.  Should  a  person  insured  in  a 
Friendly  Society  for  61.  10s.. 
from  65  to  death,  receive  from 
the  State  an  additional  pension 
of  the  same  amount. 


i.  Alteration  of  Poor  Law  in  favour  of 
Persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have 
been  reduced  to  destitution  without 
immoral  or  unworthy  conduct. 

(«).  By  special  infirmaries  or  Old  Age 

Homes. 
(h).  By  payment  for  board. 


REMARKS. 


For  

Against 
Against 

For   

Not  mentioned 


Not  mentioned 


Decline  to  reply 
For  


For,  but  express  no  opinion  on  methods. 

Ditto       ...       ditto       ...  ditto. 

For.    Do  not  go  into  details. 

For,  if  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  cannot 
be  carried  out.  | 


For.     Express  no  opinion   on  («). 
favour  (b'). 


but 


For.  Guardians  should  have  power  to 
declare  that  out  relief  should  not  deprive 
of  vote.    No  mention  of  (a)  or  (J). 


For  4  (a).    Should  not  cause  civil  dis- 
ability. 

For  4  (Z/)   

For.     Alteration    increasing  discretion 

of  guardians. 
For  4  (a). 


■Against.    Give  several  reasons  ...     Against.    Give  reasons 


Not  mentioned 

For,  as  alternative  to  No.  2 

Against 

Favour  grant  not  exceeding  5,9. 
a  week  through  friendly  society. 

For  


Unable  to  recommend  adoption 
of  schemes. 

For  


Will  not  express  opinion 


Against 


Against 


For  ... 


Against 
For  ... 


For  4  (?>). 

Against.    Provisions  of  Poor   Law  are 

si^fficiently  wide. 
For. 

For  4  (a)  and  (Z>).  Propose  also  pension 
of  at  least  5.?.  a  week. 

For  4.  Against  4  (a),  as  it  would  neces- 
sitate additional  officers  and  heavy 
exT)ense.  Existing  machinery  would  be 
sufficient. 

Against  4  (a).    For  4  (J). 


For  4.    Do  not  mention  (a)  and  (/,•) 

Against,  on  account  of  expense 

Against.    4  (a)  involve  too  great  expense. 


For  (a).  Speak  with  two  years"  experience 
of  classification  scheme. 


For. 


For  4  (J) 


Against  4  and  4  (a).    Utterly  impossible 

to  make  suggested  distinction. 
For   


Would  classify  inmates  and  alter  name 
Workhouse  to  Retreat.  Re-states  a  pension 
scheme  proposed  by  him  in  1893. 

Enclose  report  by  vice  chairman,  adopted 
by  Boai'd,  advocating  pension  5.s-.  for  all 
destitute,  of  good  and  moral  character. 
Funds  to  come  from  Imperial  sources. 

5.V.  minimum.  Might  begin  at  60  with 
women. 


Pensions  to  be  paid  to  societies  irom  Govern- 
ment funds. 

Cost  of  pensions  should  be  partly  defrayed 
by  Treasury  from  taxation  of  unearned 
increment. 

Payments  should  be  through  Post  Office. 


Against  all  pr.  posals.  Give  lengthy 
reasons  why  State  aid  would  be  inju- 
rious. 

Give  an  elaborate  report  on  Ch;;rity  Orga- 
nisation Society  lines,  with  statistics  of 
Bradfield  pauperism. 


Thinks  any  scheme  should  not  apply  under 

70  years  of  age.     Extra  charges  to  be 

home  by  State. 
Resents  any  increased    interference  with 

local  authority.     "  Too  much  inspection 

already." 


Cost  of  pensions  should  be  borne  by  State, 
not  partially  by  local  authorities. 


In  favour  of  scheme  of  pensions  of  5i".  at 
65,  but  against  indiscriminate  pensions. 
Suggest  conditions  to  attach  to  pen- 
sions. 


Present  state  of  Poor  Law  is  sufficient  for 
requirements  of  poor  p?rsons  in  cou.ntry 
districts. 


limit  of  Old  Age  Pensions  to  be  extended 
or  abolished. 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions — cont'nmed. 


Consecutive 
Number. 

UNION  OR  PARISH. 

Date 
of 
Reply. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1891. 

vision     to  the 
Poor  in  Old  Aje 
distinct  from  the 

J-  yj^ji.  xjoiVV  • 

1  (lA  0  n  Olfi  Ap-p 

insurance  left 
to  unassisted 
action  of 

T<^T*ipnr]  1 V  Snpi  p- 

ties  and  other 
bodies. 

V    S  hn  tip  1"A  PTi  (1  (Tur  "wi   h  Q  T*4c»Ti 

I J  LirtiUC    kjKJ    cilUUW     WlulJ.  ai  UcLl- 

sion  of  OS.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  the  age  of  6.". 
years,    on    condition  that 

sickness    and    funeral  ex- 

TlPimPS    TrtT          PPT'+'.ni'n  "nPTinrl 

in  E  Friendly  Society. 

29 

East  A=hford   

llJan.  1899 

13,941 

For  

For   

30 

Eastry.  Sandwich 

29,032 

For.     Consider  no 

practical  scheme 

has  yet  been  sug- 

gested. 

31 

HipSODl     ...           ...  ... 

jj or  ...       ...  ... 

For 

32 

Faversham 

29  Dec.  1898 

25,770 

For  

33 

Fordingbridge  ... 

0  reb.  loyy 

ror  ... 

34 

Gateshead   

10    „  „ 

131,249 

For.    Provision  to 

take    the  form 

of  Old  Age  Pen- 

sions. 

35 

Grantham 

11  Jan.  „ 

32,925 

For  

Against  ... 

36 

Guildford 

24    „  „ 

51,676 

Against   

For. 



37 

Guisborough 

39,986 

For  ... 

38 

Guiltcross  (Attle- 

10,228 

For  ... 

A 

Against  ...       ...       ,,,  .... 

borough). 

39 

TT           1  \XJ' 

Hartley  Wmtney 

21     „  „ 

24,521 

For  ... 

J:  or. 

(^Wincntieiuj. 

40 

Henlej'  ... 

10  Mar.  ,, 

22,532 

No  reference 

No  reference... 

No  reference  to  these  ques- 

'tions. 

41 

Hereford 

— 

41,874 

For.  Pension  should 

For  Guardians  to  have  power 

be  under  control 

to  provide  pension  if  society 

or  guardians. 

has  failed.    Age  60  instead 

of  65. 

42 

Hisrhworth  and  Swin- 

20 Jan.  1899 

47,310 

For  



don. 

43 

Holbeek  (Leeds) 

23  Feb.  „ 

25,572 

For  

44 

Holborn... 

27  .Tan.  „ 

141,920 

For  

For.       Would  accept  other 

evidences  of  thrift. 

45 

Honitou  ... 

„  „ 

r  or  . . . 

Against 

A 

A-gainst  ...       ...       ...  .... 

46 

Hunslet  (Leeds) 

27    .,  ., 

70,920 

Against.     Scheme  too  com- 

plicated to  be  workable. 

'17 

Keighley 

7  Feb.  „ 

69,237 

Against    

48 

Kensington   (St.  Marj' 

166,308 

Against.  Pensions 

For   

Abbotts). 

would  be  outdoor 

relict  under  an- 

other name. 

49 

TVilJi.Uy    WJ-UOt  ... 

io  J  an. 

r or  ... 

■T  Ol             ...           ...           ...  .... 

50 

Knaresboro' 

7     I.  ;> 

27,1.58 

For  

For   

51 

Lewes   

10  Feb.  ,, 

— 

Against 

For   

52 

Lincoln  ... 

25  Jan.  „ 

67,269 

For  



Against.    Difficult  for  agri- 

cultural   labourers  to  pay 

contributions    to  friendly 

societies. 

53 

Liverpool 

13    „  „ 

156,981 

For  



54 

Louth 

20  Feb.  „ 

39,986 

For  ... 

Against 

For 

55 

Luton 

For  

For   

56 

Lutterworth 

26  .Tan.  1899 

12,391 

For  

Against 

57 

Macclesfield   

3  Feb.  „ 

60,324 

For  

For   
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions — continued. 


3.  Should  a  person  insured  in  a 
Friendly  Society  tor  6/.  10,«., 
from  65  to  death,  receive  from 
the  State  an  additional  pension 

yji.  tile  odiJ-llc  tiillUUiJU. 

•  4.  Alteration  of  Poor  Law  in  favour  of 

1     Persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have 
been  reduced  to    destitution  without 
immoral  or  unworthy  conduct. 

By  special    infirmaries  or  Old 

j                Age  Homes. 

j         (V).  By  payment  for  board. 

REMARKS. 

For  

For  4  (^0- 

! 

For. 

For  4.    Failing  system  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. 

Favour   State   pensions   of   os.  to  persons 
over  65  unconditionally. 

For.    Would  make  pensions  of  5.s'. 
a  week  subject  to  certain  dis- 
qualifications. 

For  4  (J)   

No  person  to  be  entitled  to  pension  if 
convicted  within  10  years  of  pension 
becoming  payable,  or  if  enjoying  assessable 
income.  Pension  to  be  Imperial  charge, 
and  paid  through  Post  Ofiice. 

Pension  to  be  Imperial  charge,  and  paid 
through  Post  OiBce. 

Scheme  to  be  formulated  by  Parliament. 

Against       ...       ...  ... 

Against  4  (^i)  and          Impracticable  in 
country  districts. 

No  reference  to  these  questions  ... 

For.    If  pensioner  has  exercised 
thrift  in  obtaining  annuity. 

For.    A  small  majority  for  methods 
and  (J). 

For.    Recommend  that  the  age  should  be 
60  instead  of  65. 



For. 

For.  Would  include  persons  with 
long  membership  of  friendly 
societies,  whether  possessing 
annuities  or  not. 

For  

For  

Against  4.    Difference  in  treatment  of 
paupers  would  lead  to  friction  and  ill- 
will. 

Against  4  (a).    Thinks  4  (J)  might  work. 
For  4. 

Limit  pensions  to  persons  receiving  less  than 
XQs.  a  week. 

Against 

Against  4  (h).    Boarding  out  might  lead 
to  grave  abuses. 

Against. 

Thinks   scheme   would    fail    because  not 

compulsory.    Suggests  universal  scheme. 
Agree  with  Royal  Commission's  Report. 

For  

For  4  and  4  (J). 

No  mention  of  other  questions. 

For   

For  4   

Favour   universal  weekly  pension   of  5s. 
after  65. 

For  

Against 

Expresses  no  opinion   

For  (a)  and  (J). 

Minimum  pension  ns.  a  week  :  to  women 

after  60,  to  men  after  65. 
Gives  statistics  of  number  and    cost  of 

Louth  paupers  over  65  during  half-year 

in  1898. 

For  ... 

For  4  and  4  (Jj).    Prefer  pension  of  ns.  a 
week  in  such  cases. 

For  4  (a)   

Interviewed   prominent   members  of  Odd 
Fellows  (M.U.)  and  Foresters,  and  found 
societies  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  two 
Bills.     Poor  Law  Authorities  should  be 
authorised  to  make  grants  to  almshouses, 
or  take  over  and  administer  them  as  old 
age  homes. 

Guardians  have  provided  separate  wards  and 
special  privileges  for  all  deserving  cases 
over  65.    No  distinctive  clothing. 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions — continued. 


Consecutive 
Number. 

UNION  OR  PARISH. 

Date 

of 
Reply. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1891. 

1  («).  e.(/.  State  pro- 
vision    ro  the 
Poor  in  Old  Age 
distinct  from  the 
Poor  Law. 

l(,h}.e.ff.  Old  Age 
Insurance  left 
to  unassisted 
action  of 
Friendly  Socie- 
ties and  other 
bodies. 

2.  State  to  endow  with  a  pen- 
i-ion  of  5,9.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  the  age  of  66 
years,  on  condition  that  they 
had  insured  a;ainst  sickness 
and  funeral  expenses  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  Friendly 
Society. 

.58 

Mailing  

25  Jan.  1899 

28,188 

For  

For.    Would  give  pensions  to 

persons  with  long  records  of 

thrifty  conduct. 

59 

Market  Bosworth 

21    „  „ 

15,640 

For  



60 

Market  Harboro' 

8  Mar.  „ 

16,398 

For  ..  

Against 

61 

Melton  Mowbray  ... 

24  Jan.  „ 

21,590 

For  

For 

62 

Mere   

23    „  .., 

6,756 

For  

Against 

For  Clause  2  of  Bill.  Sug- 

gests  20?.   a  year  instead 

of  40?. 

63 

Monmouth. 

21  „ 

28,281 

For  

For   

64 

Mutford  and  Lothing- 

1  Mar.  „ 

35,020 

For  

...       ...  ..• 

land  ^Suffolk). 

65 

Xl  C  W  Oi-l  JS....  ■■■ 

19  Jan 

30  588 

For  ... 

A  en  TTiqt', 

.£XgC«Xi-LOU    ■••              ■••              ■■•  •■• 

66 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  . 

21  Feb.  „ 

37,535 

Against   

For   

Against  ... 

67 

Newhaven 

Not  dated 

Against   

Against.     Think  it  imprac- 

ticable, especially    the  40 

years'  payment. 

68 

i.  1  tJ  W  uU  VV  11       CKLLvx       ±J  LOiLLlXJL 

9  Jan. 1899 

21  722 

For 

Against  •.•  ... 

loes. 

69 

Northampton  ... 

24    „  ,. 

79,317 

For  

Against 

For.     Suggest     that  provi- 

sion of  an  annuity  might 

be    an   alternative  condi- 

tion. 

70 

Northwich   

6  Feb.  ,, 

50,278 

Against   

For   

Against  ... 

71 

Norwich... 

n   „  „ 

100,970 

For..,   

Against 

For.      Would     accept  any 

provision.       "  Strike  out 

in  a  Friendly   or  Trades, 

&c." 

72 

Nottingham 

7    „  „ 

177,078 

Against,    if  State 

Against  .. 

provision  in- 

volves new  set  of 

officials. 

73 

Poplar    ...       ..  ... 

1"*  Jan. 

166  748 

Against.       "  Totally  inade- 

Exchequer should 

quate." 

provide  funds  for 

boards  of  guar- 

dians to  provide 

maintenance  in 

For   

74 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

28  Feb.  1898 

41,548 

For  

75 

Rugby  

16  Jan.  1899 

27,486 

For  

For   

76 

Ruthin  ... 

30    „  „ 

12,938 

For  

For.     Without  condition  of 

belonging   to   friendly  so- 

ciety. 

77 

St.  Albans   

15  Feb.  „ 

26,872 

For  

Against 

For     

78 

St.  Columb  (Major)  ... 

27  Jan.  ,, 

15,384 

For  

Against 

For.     Without    condition  of 

belonging  to   friendly  so- 

ciety. 

79 

St.  Giles',  Camberwell... 

3  Feb.  „ 

— 

For  

Against 

For.      Unconditional  to  all 

over  65. 

80 

St.  Ives  

13  Jan.  „ 

15,957 

Against   



Against  

81 

St.  Saviour's  (Surrey)  .. 

Not  dated 

203,275 

For  

For.     At  age  of  60,  and  on 

condition  that  cost    be  a 

special  charge  on  ground 

values. 

82 

Settle   

25  Jan. 1899 

14,071 

For  

No  reference  to  these  ques- 

tions. 

83 

Shardlow  (Derby) 

1  Feb.  „ 

51,995 

For  

Ditto.             ditto.  ... 

i 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions — continued. 


3.  Should  a  person  insured  in  a 
Friendly  Society  for  61.  10*., 
from  6  )  to  death,  receive  from 

i^Vio   Ss+".ni'.ci  QTi  n  H  rl  1  ^".1  An  a  1  npnmnn 

of  the  same  amount. 

4.  Alteration  of  Poor  Law  in  favour  of 
Persona  over  65  years  of  age  who  have 
been  reduced  to   destitution  without 
immoral  or  unworthy  conduct. 

(a).  By    special    infirmaries  or  Old 

Age  Homes. 
(V).  By  payment  for  Board. 

REMARKS. 

For  

For  4  (V).    (a)  not  applicable  to  country 
districts. 

Advocate  5s,  pension  per  week  to  all  of 
good  character  over  65, 

For.    Limit  to  persons  with  in- 
comes not  exceeding  iQl.  per 
annum. 

For  4  (J), 

Pensions  should  be  paid  out  of  Imperial 
funds,  and  administration  trusted  to 
boards  of  guardians. 

For  

For  4  (a)  and  (b). 

For  

For.  Men  insured  in  a  friendly 
society  for  more  than  40  years 
should  be  liberally  treated 
though  not  in  receipt  of  an- 
nuity. 

Against       ...  ... 

Against  ...   

Against.     Unworkable  and  undesirable 
in  a  small  union. 

For.   No  mention  of  (a)  or  (V). 



Favour  pension  5«.  a  week  to  all  needy 
over  65  ;  paid  through  Post  Ofllce  or 
other  public  authority. 

For,  but  would  not  reach  the 
most  necessitous. 

For. 

For    

Against.    Not  practicable,  although  de- 
sirable. 

Sir  James  Rankin's  Bill  requires 
further  consideration. 

For  4  («)  and  4  (i)  

Pensions  or  out  relief  should  not  entail  civil 
disqualification.  Suggest  alterations  in 
Oiauses  o  and  la  oi  Mr.  Jloiiana  s  Bill. 

Against   

For  

Against.    Classification  should  be  based  on 
character  rather  than  age. 

For,  and  for  4  (a)  and  4  (5). 

Suggest  as  alternative  to  Mr.  Holland's 
Bill  outdoor  relief  of  5*.  to  adults  over 
60  of  good  moral  character.  Relief 
should  involve  civil  disqualification  ; 
would  except  members  of  friendly  socie- 
ties. 

Against   

Jig  dillXiS  Uf              JlKJ  Ucbi.1V     LLxOikaKKA  Uci  xiVt 

For  4,  4  (a)  and  4  Q')   

Express  no  opinion. 

Long  report  giving  reasons  for  opinion. 
Distinction  between  State  provision  and 
Poor  Law  relief  being  one  of  classifica- 
tion only. 

For  

Against  4  (a)  and  4  (5). 

Express  no  opinion   

Express  no  opinion. 

Against   

For  

Ditto  ditto   

Against  4  (a)  ;  For  4  (J).    Favour  altera- 
tion in  direction  of  classification. 
For  4  (a)  and  4  (J). 

Favour  pension  5s.  a  week,  whether  insured 
against  sickness  and  funeral  expenses 
or  not,  if  reduced  without  immoral 
conduct. 

For.    If  State  would  give  13?,  in 

case  of  failure  of  society. 
Against   

For.    At  age  of  60,  but  not  as 
alternative  to  No.  2. 

ror  (a)  ana  (y). 

Against.  Good  conduct  in  the  house 
should  be  the  only  cause  of  different 
treatment. 

For  over  60  years  of  age. 

-•   

No  referenfee  to  these  questions  ... 

No  reference. 

Ditto  ditto 

Details  scarcely  come  within  province  of 
boards  of  guardians.  Funds  for  pension 
should  come  from  Imperial  sources. 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions — continued. 


Consecutive 
N  umber. 

UNION  OE  PARISH. 

Date 

of 
Reply. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1891. 

1  (a),  e.g.  State  pro- 
vision    to  the 
Poor  in  Old  Atje 
distinct  from  the 
Poor  Lavsr. 

l(J).e.£r.01d  Age 
Insurance  left 
to  unassisted 
action  of 
Friendly  Socie- 
ties and  other 
bodies. 

2.  State  to  endow  with  a  pen- 
sion of  OS.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  the  age  of  65 
years,    on    condition  that 
they  had  insured  against 
sickness   and    funeral  ex- 
penses for  a  certain  period 
in  a  Friendly  Society. 

84 

Solihull  

3  Feb.  1899 

29,822 

For.  Do  not  specify 



apart    from  the 

Poor  Law. 

85 

Spalding 

11    „  „ 

21,733 

For  



86 

otatrord  ■•• 

1  0  Ton 

Jan, 

."0,590 

jE? or  ... 

i:  or.    iN  o  condition  as  to  mode 

of    ensuring    should  be 

enforced. 

87 

Stepney  

12     „  „ 

57,376 

For  principle. 

88 

Stockport   

For  

Against 

For  pensions  to  all  destitute 

aged  deserving  poor,  irre- 

spective of    insurance  by 

themselves. 

89 

bunclerlancl      ...  ... 

tt  J? GD.  loy y 

ICO  TOO 

J5s,7yo 

r  or.  Do  not  specify 

No  reference  to  these  ques- 

distinct from  the 

tions. 

Poor  Law. 

yo 

Taunton   

8       j;  j5 

36,779 



91 

X  di  V loljUUii.               >••  ••• 

2  Mar 

J  /  ,i  lU 

For 

A  rro  1 VI  £54* 

^gdjLilou  ... 

i:  Ul .       VXcllcldjliy  J    Ul'u  oUggcDu 

alteration^!  in  clauses.  Limit 

income  to  5^.  a  week  for 

benefit  under  tlie  Bill, 

1>2 

Thingoe      (Bury  St. 

2i  Feb.  „ 

15,743 

For  



TT:  f\  1Y\  11  Tl  /I  C  1 

Til  1  in  (i  111 js J, 

93 

Warrington   

2    >i  )) 

84,922 

Neither  Bill  is  "  satisfactory 

or  practicable." 

91 

Warwick 

23  Jan.  ,, 

54,369 

For  

No  reference  to  these  ques- 

tions. 

95 

West  Ashford  

oU  JJec,  loyo 

13,951 

c  or.    Must  not  m- 

r  or 

Would  not  object  to  bU  years 

terfere  with  ac- 

as the  age  in  some  cases. 

tion  of  friendly 

or  other  societies. 

96 

West  Derby  (Liverpool) 

24  Feb.  1899 

444,403 

... 

97 

wniuoy    (^Bir.   iseweii  s 

11        1,  !1 

24,402 

For  ... 

T  or.    OnJy  where  insurance 

liab       Uccll      Ulcttlt;.  Xlcicl 

O.  O.        1  1 1 1 ,1 1 1 1 1 M    OIIUUJ-U  xiuu 

exceed  25Z.  instead  of  40Z. 

98 

Willesden 

15        ))  ), 

For  ... 

...       ■■•  ■■• 

Against.   Too  exclusive. 

99 

WilUfnTi 

VV  IXilDOll  ..•          ...  ... 

1  A  Ton 

lu  Jan,  ,, 

17,269 

For  ... 

Against 

X  or.        ^3     at    ctc^    ill  tut; 

rij^ht       direction."  Bill 

wuuiu  not  iccioii   LilUHc  xur 

whom    provision    is  most 

required. 

100 

Wincanton   

17  Feb.  „ 

19,169 

For  

Against 

Against    

101 

Wolverhampton 

3  Mar.  „ 

For  

For   

102 

Worksop  ,  

30  Jan.  „ 

30,979 

For  

For.    In    registered  friendly 

society  only. 
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Summary  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions — cont'mued. 


3.  Should  a  person  insured  in  a 
Friendly  Society  for  6Z.  10*., 
from  65  to  death,  receive  from 
the  State  an  additional  pension 
of  the  same  amount. 

4.  Alteration  of  Poor  Law  in  favour  of 
Persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have 
been   reduced  to  destitution  without 
immoral  or  unworthy  conduct. 

(a).  By  special   infirmaries  or  Old 

Age  Homes. 
(&).  By  payment  for  board. 

EEM  ARKS. 

Resolution,  "  That  this  board  is  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions." 



For  



For.    No  mention  of  4  (a)  or  4  (V). 

Favours  pensions  for  needy  and  deserving 
persons  65  years  and  upward,  whether 
members  of  friendly  societies  or  not,  to  be 
paid  through  Post  Office. 

For  principle 

For  4  (a).    Kecommend  powers  of  deten- 
tion being  conferred  to  deal  effectually 
with  lazy  and  profligate. 

For  (a).   No  opinion  as  to  (5). 

Adopted  four  abstract  propositions  con- 
taining principles  of  2  and  3  and  4  (a). 
London  should  be  one  Poor  Law  area. 

No  reference  to  these  questions  ... 

Pensions  should  come  from  Imperial  funds 
and  should  apply  to  persons  over  60,  and 
not  involve  civil  disability. 

For.   Limit  should  be  placed  on 
amount  of  annuity. 



Against.   Alteration  would  encourage  the 
people  to  rely  entirely  on  the  rates. 

For  4  (a).    Against  4  (&). 


Old  Age  Pensions,  if  provided,  should  be 
distinct  from  Poor  Law,  and  provide  from 
both  classes  mentioned  in  Mr.  Holland's 
and  Sir  James  Rankin's  Bills. 

Preferential  treatment  should  be  given  to 
members  of  friendly  societies ;  but  Mr. 
Holland's  Bill  unsatisfactory,  particu- 
larly in  placing  half  cost  on  local  rates. 

Neither  Bill  is  "  satisfactory  or 
practicable." 

Cannot  agree  on  replies  to  questions. 

No  reference  to  these  questions  ... 
For  

For   

For.    (&)  should  be  for  a  limited  period. 

Persons  receiving  pensions  or  out  relief 
mentioned  in  4  should  not  suffer  any  civil 
disqualification. 

For   

commodation  is  insufficient 

Prefer  to  leave  Questions  1,  2,  and  3  un- 
touched, owing  to  apparent  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  sound  economic  solution. 
Send  several  printed  papers  relating  to  the 
subject. 

Guardians  prefer  not  to  take  action.  Mr. 
Sewell  sent  some  suggestions  on  Poor  Law 
reform  as  well  as  the  replies. 

A.gainst.    Too  exclusive  

For  4  and  4  (5). 

For  

For  4  («)  and  4  (&). 

For.    Limit  private  means  and 
earnings  to  26Z.  a  year.  State 
moiety  continued  to  widow. 

Against   

Pension  payments  should  be  made  through 
Post  Office. 

Against   

For   

Omit  trades  unions  whose  funds  mightjbe 
applied  for  strike  pay  in  trade  disputes. 
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Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  following  Questions : — 

■1.  (a)  Whether  your  Board  favour  some  State  provision  to  the  Poor  in  Old  Age  distinct  from  the  Poor  Law  ; 

(&)  Or  whether  they  prefer  that  the  matter  of  Old  Age  Insurance  should  be  left  to  the  unassisted  action  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  other  bodies  ? 


FOR  (a). 


AGAINST  (a). 


Alcester. 

Aylesbury. 

Banbury. 

Barrow-in-Furness  : 

Must  safeguard  spirit  of  independence  and^^thrift 
among  poor.  Women  60,  men  65,  5.s.  a]  week 
minimum. 

Barton  Regis  (Bristol). 

Basford  (Nottingham)  : 

Do  not  insist  on  distinction  from  Poor  Law. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Beverley. 

Billesdon. 

Braintree. 

Bristol. 

Camelford. 

Cardiff. 

Chapel-en-  le-Frith. 

Chesterfiel'>. 

Chesterton. 

Chichester  : 

(Clerk's  opinion.)    To  the  deserving  poor. 

CO^GLETON : 

If  scheme  would  not  discourage  voluntary  effort. 

Crickladf.  and  Wootton  Bassett  : 

Favour  O.A.P.  for  all  aged  and  deserving  poor. 

Dewsbury. 

DoRE  (Hereford). 

Easingwold. 

East  Ashford. 

Eastry  (Sandwich)  : 

Consider  no  practical  scheme  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Epsom. 

Faversham. 

fordingbridge. 

Gateshead  : 

Provision  to  take  the  form  of  O.A.P. 

Grantham. 

Guiltcross  (Attleborough). 

GUISBOROUGH. 

Hartley  Wintney  (Winchfield). 
He)?f,ford  : 

Provision  should  be  under  control  of  Guardians. 
Highworth  and  Svtindon. 
Holbeck  (Leeds). 

HOLIIORN. 
HONITOX. 


Unless  scheme  be  general,  in 


Abingdon. 

Bakewell  : 

(Clerk's  opinion.) 
which  case  for. 

Blean. 

Bradfield.  * 

Dover. 

Guildford. 

Kensington  (St.  Mary  Abbott's)  : 

Pensions  would  be  outdoor  relief  under  another 
name. 

Lewes. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Newhaven. 

Northwich. 

Nottingham  : 

If  State  Provision  involves  new  set  of  officials. 

Poplar : 

National  Exchequer  should  provide  funds  for  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  provide  maintenance  in  old  age. 

St.  Ives. 
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Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  Questions— co,v//;/Me(i. 


FOR  (a). 


AGAINST  (a). 


KiRKBY  MOORSIDE. 

Knaeesboko'. 

Lincoln. 

Liverpool. 

Louth. 

Luton. 

Lutterworth. 
Macclesfield. 
Malling. 

Market  Bosworth. 
Market  Harboro'. 
Melton  Mowbray. 
Mere. 
Monmouth. 

MuTFORD  and  Lothingland  (SufEolk). 
Newark. 

Newtown  and  Llanidloes. 

Northampton. 

Norwich. 

Richmond  (Surrey). 
Rugby. 
Ruthin. 
Settle. 

Shardlow  (Derby). 

Solihull  : 

Do  not  specify  "  apart  from  the  Poor  Law." 

Spalding. 

Stafford. 

St.  Albans. 

St.  Columb  (Major). 

St.  Giles  (Gamberwell). 

■  Stockport. 

St.  Saviour's  (Surrey). 

Sunderland  : 

Do  not  specify  "  distinct  from  the  Poor  Law." 

Tavistock. 

Thingoe  (Bury  St.  Edmunds). 

Warwick. 

West  Ashford  : 

Must  not  interfere  with  action  of  Friendly  or  other 
Societies. 

Whitby  : 

(Mr.  Sewell's  opinion.) 

Willesden. 

Williton. 

WiNCANTON. 

Wolverhampton. 
"Worksop. 


The  following  Unions  passed  Resolutions  farouring 
principle  : — 

Amersham  : 

State  aid  should  be  so  applied  as  to  encourage  poor 
to  provide  against  old  age. 

Ellesmere. 

Fylde : 

Must  not  pauperise  or  interfere  with  action  of 
Friendly  Societies. 

Milton  : 

Must  not  interfere  with  Poor  Law. 

Prescot  : 

Scheme  must  recognise  the  Friendly  Societies. 

Saffron  Walden  : 

Prefer  pensions  to  classification  of  paupers. 
Guardians  should  have  power  to  pay  half  cost'  of 
Annuity. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guaedians  to  the  following  Question  : — 

2.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  for  the  State  to  endow  with  5s.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  the  age  of  65  years  on  condition  that  they  had  insured  against  sickness  and  funeral  expenses- 
f or  a  certain  period  in  a  Friendly  or  Trade  Union  Society  ? 
(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  roughly  drafted  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  letter,  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  M.P.,  and  the  Committee  invite  any  criticisms 
upon  it). 


FOR. 

AGAINST. 

Alcester.'" 

Bradfield  ; 

Give  several  reasons. 

Aylesbury  : 

Principle  and  also  f  or  Bill. 

Cardiff. 

Banbury. 

Congleton. 

Barton  Regis  :] 

Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett  : 

Membership  of  Societies  from  40  1o  65  an  essential 

All  old  people  should  be  eligible. 

Dewsbury. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 

l-'UViiK. 

T^TT,T,F<=!r>nTsr 

L  7  ±  LJ±JM2jijLJ\J  ly  • 

Grantham, 

T^T!  A  TNTRF.R 

GuiLTCROSS  (Attleborough). 

Bristol. 

HONITON. 

HuNSLET  (Leeds)  : 

"  Cordially  support." 

Scheme  too  complicated  to  be  workable. 

Chesterfield  : 

Keighley. 

Many  other  forms  of  thrift  might  be  introduced 
as  essential. 

Lincoln  : 

Difficult  for  agricultural  labourers  to  pay  contribu- 

Chichester : 

tions  to  Friendly  Societies. 

(Clerk's  opinion.) 

Newark. 

DoRE  (Hereford). 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Easingwold  : 

New^haven  : 

Provision   must   be    made   for    country  districts 

where  sound  societies  have  not  got  lodges. 

Thinks  it  impracticable,  especially  the  40  years  pay- 

JLJ-lcU  to. 

East  Ashford. 

'NrT?TX7'T"r»TXr'\T     \  XTT»     T  iT  AWTT^TATTG 
ill  W  i  U  W  IN    ii.iN U    J-JijAiN  LUiJ\JrjOt 

\ 

Epsom. 

Favpp^ttam  ■ 

Nottingham. 

Favours  State  pension  5s.  to  persons  over  65  uncon- 

ditionally. 

Poplar  : 

Hartley  Wintney  (Winchfield). 

Totally  inadequate. 

St.  Ives. 

Guardians  to   have   power  to  provide   pension  if 

Willesden  : 

Society  has  failed.    Age  60  instead  of  65. 

Too  exclusive. 

HOLBORN  : 

WiNCANTON.  * 

Would  accept  other  evidences  of  thrift. 

Whitechapel  : 

K.IRKBY  JVIOORSIDE. 

Cannot  recommend  particular  proposals 

Knaresboro'. 

Louth. 

Luton. 

Macclesfield. 

Malling  : 

Would  give  pensions  to  persons  with  long  records  of 
thrifty  conduct. 

Melton  Mow^bray. 

Mere  : 

Clause  2  of  Bill.   Suggests  20/.  a  year  instead  of  40/. 

Monmouth. 

Northampton : 

Suggest  that  provision  of  an  annuity  might  be  an 

alternative  condition. 
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Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians — continued. 


FOR. 


AGAINST. 


Norwich  : 

Would  accept  any  provision.  Strike  out  "in  a 
Friendly  or  Trades,"  &c. 

Richmond  (Surrey)  : 

If  insurance  is  maintained  to  65. 

Rugby. 

Ruthin  : 

Without  condition  of  belonging  to  Friendly  Society. 

St.  Columb  (Major)  : 

Without  condition  of  belonging  to  Friendly  Society. 

St.  Giles'  (Camberwell)  : 

Unconditionally  to  all  over  65. 

St.  Saviour's  (Surrey)  : 

At  age  of  60  and  on  condition  that  cost  be  a  special 
charge  on  ground  values. 

Stafford  : 

No  condition  as  to  mode  of  insuring  should  be  en- 
forced. 

Stepney  : 

For  principle. 

St.  Albans. 

Stockport. 

Tavistock  : 

For  generally,  but  suggests  alterations  in  clauses. 
Limit  income  to  5s.  a  week  for  benefit  under  the 
Bill. 

West  Ashford  • 

Would  not  object  to  60  years  as  the  age  in  some 
cases. 

Whitby  : 

(.Mr.  Sewell's  opinion.)  Only  where  insurance  has 
been  made.  Prefers  No.  3.  In  Bill  income 
should  be  2bl.  instead  of  40L 

'WiLLITON  : 

''  As  a  step  in  the  right  direction."  Bill  would  not 
reach  those  for  whom  provision  is  most  required. 

Payments  out  of  County  Rates  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

"Worksop  : 

In  registered  Friendly  Societies  only.  Omit  Trade 
Unions. 

Wolverhampton. 


The  following  unions  passed  Resolutions  favouring 
the  principle  : — 

.  Bishop's  Stortford. 

"Wheatenhurst  : 

Woull  include  those  who  have  saved  in  a  Savings 
Bank.  ^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  following  Question  : — 

3.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  by  which  a  person  who  has  himself  insured  in  a  Society 
for  a  pension  of  6/.  10s.  per  annum  from  65  years  of  age  to  death  shall  receive  from  the  State  an  additional 
pension  of  the  same  amount  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  1895,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  accompanies  this  letter.    The  Committee  invite  any  criticisms  upon  it.) 


FOR. 


AGAINST. 


Alcester. 
Banbury. 

BlLLESDON. 

Bristol  : 

Provided  reasonable  limit  to  amount  of  income. 
As  alternative  to  No.  2. 

Camberwell  (St.  Giles)  : 

If  State  would  give  ISl.  in  case  of  failure  of  Society. 

Chesterfield. 

Dore  (Hereford). 

East  Ashford. 

Epsom. 

Grantham  : 

Would  make  pensions  of  5s.  a  week  subject  to 
certain  disqualifications. 

Highworth  and  Swindon, 

HoLBECK  (Leeds)  : 

Would  include  persons  with  long  membership  of 
Friendly  Societies  whether  possessing  annuities 
or  not., 

Honiton. 

Knaresboro'. 

Lincoln. 

Louth.  » 

Lutterworth. 

Malling. 

Market  Bosworth  : 

Limit  to  persons  with  incomes  not  exceeding  40Z. 
per  aimum. 

Mere. 
Monmouth. 

Mutford  and  Lothingland  (Suffolk)  : 

Men  insured  in  a  Friendly  Society  for  more  than 
40  years  should  be  liberally  treated  though  not  in 
receipt  of  annuity. 

Newhaven  : 

Would  not  reach  the  most  necessitous. 

Newtown  and  Llanidloes. 

Norwich. 

Richmond  (Surrey). 

St.  CoLUMi!  (Major). 

St.  S.wiouu's  (Surrey). 

At  age  of  GO,  but  not  as  alternative  to  No.  2. 


Aylesbury. 

Bradfield  : 

Give  several  reasons. 

Cardiff. 

Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett. 

Dover. 

Dewsbury. 

GuiLTCROSS  (Attleborough). 

Keighley. 

Luton. 

Newark. 

N  ewcastle-under-Lyme. 

Northwich. 

Nottingham. 

Poplar  : 

Totally  inadequate. 

St.  Ives. 

St.  Albans. 

Willesden  : 

Too  exclusive. 

Wolverhampton. 

Bakewell  : 

Clerk's  opinion. 

Whitechapel  : 

Cannot  recommend  particular  proposal. 
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Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians — continued. 


FOR. 

■ 

AGAINST. 

Stafford. 

Stepney  : 

For  principle. 

Stockport. 

Tavistock  : 

±jVi1Xx\)  OOVJULU,   VJKS  ^ICtivCu.  \JXX  OiXXxyJ  \XlX\}  KJl.    ctil  II 1X1  u  V  > 

West  Ashford. 

WiNCANTON  : 

Limit  private  means  and  earnings  to  26Z.  a  year. 
State  moiety  continued  to  widow. 

WlLLITON. 

Whitby  : 

(Mr.  Sewell's  opinion). 

Chichester  : 

(Clerk's  opinion). 

HOLBORN. 

Hereford  : 

If  thrift  has  been  exercised  in  obtaining  annuity. 

Easingwold, 

The  following    Unions   have  passed  Resolutions 
favouring  the  principle. 

Prescot  : 

Friendly  Societies  should  be  recognised. 

Wheatenhurst. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  following  Question  : — 

4.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  an  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  in  the  direction  of  classification  in 
favour  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have  been  reduced  to  destitution  without  immoral  or  unworthy  conduct 
on  their  part  ; 

As  by — 

(a)  G-iving  authority  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  construct  and  maintain  special  infirmaries  or  old  age 
homes  for  the  aged  poor  of  good  character  ; 

(6)  Or  to  pay  for  the  board  of  such  aged  persons,  with  their  consent,  in  voluntary  institutions  or  private 
families,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  Poor  Law  Authority. 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion,  a  copy  is  enclosed  of  the  outline  of  some  proposals  submitted  to  the  Committee.) 


FOR. 

AGAINST. 

Abingdon  : 

Beadfield  : 

Express  no  opinion  on  methods. 

Give  reasons. 

Alcester  : 

Express  no  opinion  on  methods. 

Aylesbury  : 

Bristol  : 

Provisions  of  Poor  Law  are  sufficiently 
wide. 

Do  not  go  into  details. 

Bakewell  : 

If  old  age  pension  scheme  cannot  be 
carried. — Clerk's  opinion. 

Banbury : 

Express  no  opinion  on  («.),  but  favour  (b). 

Chichester  : 

On  grounds  of  expense. — Clerk  s  opinion, 

Congleton  ! 

^Vould  involve  too  great  expense. 

Barrow-in-Furness  : 

4  and  (a)  Dover  : 

Guardians  should  have  power  to  declare 
vote.    No  mention  of  (o^)  or 

Utterly  impossible  to  make  suggested 

(a)  Basford  (Nottingham)  : 

Should  not  cause  civil  disability. 

(&)  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Grantham. 

(a)  and  (b)  Guiltcross  : 

Impracticable  in  country  districts. 

Beverley  : 

Alteration  increasing  discretion  of  guar- 

vJ-ldiJ-LOs 

(a)  BiLLESDON. 

HOLBfiRN  : 

Difference  in  treatment  of  paupers  would 
lead  to  friction  and  ill  will. 

(6)  Braintree. 

(a)  HoNiTON  : 

Camberwell  (St.  Giles'). 

\0 J  iviigni  worK. 

Camelfoed. 
(«)  and  (b)  Cardiff  : 

(&)  Kensington  (St.  Mary  Abbott's)  : 

Boarding  out  might  lead  to  grave  abuses. 

Propose  also  pensions  of  at  least  5s.  a 
week. 

Monmouth  : 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  : 

Unworkable  and  undesirable  in  a  small 

For  principle.  Against  (a)  ;  it  would 
necessitate  additional  officers  and 
heavy  expenses. 

Existing  machinery  would  be  sufficient. 

union. 

NEV7T0WN  AND  LlANIDLOES  : 

Not  practicable,  although  desirable. 

(b)  Chesterfield  : 

Against  («). 

Chesterton  : 

Do  not  mention  (a)  and  (6). 

NORTHWICH  : 

Classification     should    be    based  on 
character  rather  than  age. 

Dewsbdry. 

(rt)  and  (b)  Richmond  (Surrey). 

DoRE  (Hereford). 

St.  Ives  : 

(b)  Dorking. 
Easingwold. 

Good  conduct  in  the  house  should  be  the 
only  cause  of  different  treatment. 

(6)  East  Ashfoed. 

Taunton  : 

Faversham  : 

Failing  system  of  old  age  pensions. 

Alteration  would  encourage  the  people 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  rates. 

(6)  Guisborough. 

Wincanton. 
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Digest  of  Replies  from  Boards  of  Guardians — continued. 


FOR. 


AGAINST. 


Henley  : 

Small  majority  for  methods  («)  and  (&). 

HERErORD  : 

Recommend  that  the  age  should  be  60 
instead  of  05.  i 

HuNSLET  (Leed?). 

4  and  (6)  Knaresboro'. 

Lincoln. 

Luton. 

4  and  (Zi)  Lutterworth  : 

Prefer  pensions  of  5.5.  a  week  in  such  cases- 

(a)  Macclesfield. 

{h)  MallinCt  : 

(")  Not  applicable  to  country  district. 

(6)  Melton  Mowbray. 
(a)  and  {b)  Mere. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  : 
No  mention  of  («)  or  (/)). 

Newhaven. 
(a)  and  (&)  Northampton. 
4&(a)&(i)  Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

{h)  St.  Albans  : 

Against  (<■/). 

Favour  alteration  in  direction  of  classifi- 
cation. 

(a)  and  (6)  St.  Columb  (Major). 

St.  Saviour's  (Surrey)  : 
Over  GO  years  of  age. 

Stafford  : 

No  mention  of  (a)  or  (6). 

(a)  Stepney  : 

Recommend  powers  of  detention  being 
conferred  to  deal  effectually  with  lazy 
and  profligate. 

Stockport. 

(«)  Tavistock  : 

Against  (b). 

Warwick. 

West  Ashpord  : 

(&)  Should  be  for  a  limited  period.  Work- 
houses should  be  utilised  in  small 
unions. 

West  Derby  (Liverpool). 

Whitby  : 

For  (a)  in  unions  where  workhouse  accom- 


modation is  insufficient. - 
opinion. 

4  and  {h)  Willesden. 

{a)  and  {b)  Williton. 

Wolverhampton. 


-Mr.  Sewell's 


The  following  Unions  passed  Resolutions  favouring 
the  principle  : — 

Brecknock. 

Ulverston  : 

Aged  people  with  a  good  record  should  have 
pension  or  comfortable  home  without  civil 
disqualification.  .  Age  not  to  be  fixed,  but 
health  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


List  of  Boards  of  Guardians  whose  Replies  do  not  express  their  opinion  on  the  Questions  separately. 


Of.  1 

Name  of 
Parish  or  Union 

Date 
of  Reply. 

REMARKS. 

 .  _ 

1 

Amersham 

18  Jan. 

1899 

Favour  State  aid  to  encourage  all  the  poor  to  make 
provision  against  old  age.    Must  be  taken  up  by 
Government. 

Axminster   

20  „ 

)) 

A  matter  for  expert  evidence.    Cite  Sir  E.  Clarke. 

2 

Bishop  Stortford   

29  Dec. 

1898 

Trusts  the  principles  "you  advocate"  -wiV  secoive 
attention  of  Parliament.    No  detailed  rep.y. 

Devizes  

20  „ 

)) 

Matter  is  best  left  in  hands  of  Government. 

la 

Ellesmere   

13  Jan. 

1899 

Reform  in  direction  of  Old  Age  Pensions  required,  and 
demands  early  attention  of  Parliament. 

Forden,  Montgomery  

18  „ 

)i 

Not  sufficient  materials  to  express  opinion.  Suggests 
Government  supplementing  funds  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

Kendal  

30  Dec.  1898. 

Matter  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  Government  Bill. 

Leigh  (Manchester)   

23  Jan. 

1899 

Defers  consideration  until  feasible  scheme  is  pro- 
duced. 

Whitchurch  ...   

9  „ 

)» 

Does  not  consider  question  ripe  for  legislation. 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem 

18  „ 

)) 

Ditto             ditto  ditto. 

Aa 

Brecknock   

6  Feb. 

)) 

Does  not  approve  of  schemes  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
laid  before  them,  but  favours  proposal  to  provide 
homes  and  maintenance  for  aged  and  deserving 
puui  dL  ulifcj  cusu  oi  ixiti  ± iccioury.  ino  one  snouiQ 
receive  an  Old  Age  Pension  who  had  not  been  a 
member  of  a  certified  benefit  society  for  10  years, 
or  contributed  in  some  other  way  to  a  fund  for  that 

la 

Fylde  (Kirkham) 

23  Jan. 

)) 

Favours  provision  for  deserving  poor  in  old  age 
if  pensions  can  be  given  without  pauperising  the 

tXi^yjii.y-'<XLl\j^     \JL      111  UCX  JLCllllg      WJ.ui-1     oi\j\jL\ji.L    yJL  JJlXCllUly 

Societies. 

la 

Milton  (Sittingbourne) 

11  „ 

)) 

Old  Age  Pensions  should  not  interfere  with  poor  law, 

nn    siVinn  In            r>n  i  rl    on  t,    of    TnrnPTinl    fnnrla  anil 

through  the  Post  Office. 

la  &  3 

Prescot  ...   

28  Feb. 

1) 

Favours  State  provision,  but  any  scheme  should 
recognise  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  be  worked  in 
conjunction  with  them. 

la 

SafEron  Walden  

24  „ 

)) 

Prefer  Old  Age  Pensions  to  classification  of  paupers, 
pay  half  cost  of  annuity  of  13Z.  for  any  applicant. 

Ulverston   

7  Jan. 

)) 

Think  aged  people  reduced  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  should  have  small  pensions  or  comfortable 
homes  provided  without  civil  disqualification.  Age 

Consider  the  guardians  the  most  suitable  authority 
to  grant  these  pensions,  and  tliat  greater  part  of 

2  &  3 

Wheatenhurst  

15  Feb. 

)' 

Generally  approve  of  Old  Age  Pensions  to  members 
(for  term  of  years)  of  Benefit  Societies  or  Trade 
Societies,  or  those  who  have  paid  into  a  savings 
bank  or  insurance  office.  Cost  to  be  an  Imperial 
charge. 

Whitby 

11  „ 

)) 

Guardians  prefer  to  let  matter  slide.  Mr.  Sewell 
sends  replies  to  questions.    See  Summary,  No.  97. 

2  &  3 

Whitecbapel     ...  ... 

i 

16  Jan. 

)) 

No  recommendations  to  offer,  but  are  against  the 
proposals  on  general  questions. 
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List  of  Boards  of  Guardians  whose  Replies  do  not  express  their  opinion  on  the  Questions. 


Name  of 
Parish  or  Union. 

Date 
of  Reply. 

REMARKS. 

Atcham,  Shrewsbury   

24 

Dec. 

1898 

No  opinion. 

Church  Stretton  

6 

Jan. 

1899 

ditto. 

Great  Ouseburn  

22 

Dec. 

1898 

ditto. 

Pershore  ...  ... 

■20 

)j 

)i 

No  opinion.    Laid  on  Table. 

Ripon   

24 

)) 

)i 

ditto. 

St.  Giles-in-Fields   

21 

)) 

)) 

ditto. 

Stamford  

24 

)) 

)> 

No  opinion.    Lea^e  to  the  Committee. 

Stockton-on-Tees   

28 

)) 

5) 

ditto. 

Towcester  

22 

)) 

)) 

ditto. 

Ticehurst  (Sussex)   

17 

Feb. 

1899 

Cannot  express  definite  opinion  in  absence  of  statistics. 

Durham  ... 

15 

» 

» 

Not  prepared  to  make  recommendation  at  present. 

Xambeth  

28 

Mar. 

)) 

Have  not  sufficient  information  to  form  opinion. 

St.  Olave's  (Bermondsey)   

27 

Jan. 

)) 

Acknowledge  receipt. 

Wem   

30 

Dec 

1898 

No  opinion.    Requires  further  time  for  consideration. 

Paddington 

23 

Feb. 

1899 

Board  accepts  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Committee  on  Old  Age 
Pensions,  e.g.,  none  of  the  schemes  attain  the  objects  in 
view,  and  they  are  unable  to  devise  alternative. 

Bakewell  

2  Jan. 

J) 

No  action  taken.    Clerk  replies  to  questions — is  against  1,  3, 
and  4  for  2.    Makes  suggestions  for  finding  money.  See 
General  Summary  (No.  95). 

Eulham  

23 

Dec. 

1898 

Referred  to  Relief  Committee  for  consideration  and  Report. 

Halifax 

30 

)) 

)) 

Referred  to  General  Purposes  Committee. 

Lewisham  

6  Jan. 

)) 

Promise  to  consider. 

Driffield  

17  Mar. 

)' 

For  enlargement  of  guardians'  powers  in  lieu  of  proposed 
pension. 

Evesham  ...  ...   

17 

)) 

)) 

Generally  favourable  to  a  pension  scheme. 

South  Shields   

19 

)) 

)) 

Generally  favourable  to  a  pension  scheme. 

Great  Grimsby  

30 

)) 

)) 

(1.)  Favour  a  universal  pension  scheme  of  5s.  at  age  of  65 
(2.)  Against  Sir  J.  Rankin's  proposal  of  "contributed' 

pension  equal  to  sum  insured. 
(3.)  For  alteration  of  Poor  Law  to  allow  classification  of  poor. 

Halifax    ...   

23 

■ ) 

(1.)  For  a  universal  pension  scheme  of  5s.  at  age  of  65. 

(a.)  To  be  paid  through  a  special  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians. 

(b.)  A  special  officer. 
(2.)  To  be  provided  by  Imperial  taxation. 
(3.)  Forfeiture  of  pension  under  certain  circumstances. 
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Parliamentary  Committee  on   Old  Age  Pensions. 

Laurence  Hardy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  M.P.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Dear  Sir,  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand*  "London,  W.C. 

A  LARGE  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  joined  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  in 
a  Memorial  to  the  G-overnment,  expressing  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being 
dealt  with.  Subsequently  a  Committee  was  formed  of  these  members  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might  think 
expedient  during  the  present  Parliamentary  recess  to  promote  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Committee  are  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  the  views  of  members  of  Friendly  and  Trades  Union  Societies 
and  their  lodges,  and  would  feel  favoured  if  you  were  able  to  give  them  any  information  on  these  points  : — 

1.  (a '  Whether  the  majority  of  your  members  favour  some  State  provision  to  the  poor  in  Old  Age  distinct  from 

the  Poor  Law  ; 

(b)  Or  whether  they  prefer  that  the  matter  of  Old  Age  Insurance  should  be  left  to  the  unassisted  action  of 
Friendly  (Societies  and  other  bodies  ?  • 

2.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  for  the  State  to  endow  with  5s.  a  week  persons  arriving  at 
the  age  of  65  years  nn  condition  that  they  had  iusured  against  sickaess  and  funeral  expenses  for  a  certain  period  to 
a  Friendly  or  Trade  Union  Society  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  roughly  drafted  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  letter,  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committea  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  M.P.,  ami  the  Committee,  whilst  expressing  no 
opinion  upon  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  invite  any  criticisms  upon  it  :  especially — 

Whether  it  is  already  provide  i  by  the  rules  of  your  Society,  or  whether  the  members  would  consent  so  to  have 
the  rules  altered  as  to  provide  (a)  a  benefit  of  not  less  than  7.s.  6d.  a  week  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  illness  ;  (b) 
that  the  funds  for  meeting  sickness  claims  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  ;  (p)  that  the  Society  should 
only  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of  its  members  ?) 

3.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  by  which  a  person  who  has  himself  injured  in  a  Society 
for  a  pension  of  61.  lOs.  per  annum,  from  65  years  of  age  to  death,  shall  receive  from  the  State  an  additional  pension 
of  the  same  amount  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  1895,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  accompanies  this  letter.  The  Committee,  while  again  wishing  to  express  no  opinion  upon  the  Bill,  invite  any 
criticisms  upon  it  :  especially — 

Whether  the  Society  would  ba  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  measure  of  State  control  and  supervision  over  its 
investments  and  administration  as  it  has  been  suggested,  in  criticism  of  this  proposil,  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
ability  to  pi-ovide  permanently  for  the  payment  of  its  quota  of  the  Old  Age  pensions  of  its  members?) 

4.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  an  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law,  which  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Committee,  in  the  direciion  of  classification  in  favour  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have  been  reduced  to 
destitution  without  immoral  or  uriworthy  conduct  on  their  part : — 

As  by 

(a)  Giving  authority  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  construct  ana  maintain  special  infirmaries  or  old  age 
homes  for  the  aged  poor  of  good  character  ; 

(&)  Or  to  pay  for  the  board  of"  such  aged  persons,  with  their  consent,  in  voluntary  institutions  or  private 
families,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  Poor  Law  Authority  ? 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Committee  sliould  you  be  able  to  give  them  some  idea  as  to  the  views  of  the 
members  of  your  Society  on  these  points. 
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Replies  from  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions. 


ecntive  Number.  1 

NAME  OF  SOCIETY. 

bership. 

1.  (a).  State  provision 
to  poor  in  Old  Age 
distinct  from  Poor 
Law. 

(b).  Left  to  unassisted 
action  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  other 
bodies. 

2.  State  to  endow  with 
5i.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  age  of 
65  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  had 
insured  against  sick- 
ness and  funeral  ex- 
penses for  a  certain 
period  in  a  Friendly 

Does  Society  provide  or  would  members 
consent  to  alter  rules  to  provide— 
(a).  7s.  Sd.  a  week  for  14  weeks. 
(6).  Sick  funds  not  to  be  applied  for 

other  purposes, 
(c).  Society  only  to  be  dissolved  by  con- 
sent of  its  members. 

j  Cons 

Mem 

or  Trades  Union 
Society. 

Sick  Pay  (a). 

Sick  Funds(6). 

Dissolution 
of  Society(c). 

1 

Amalgamated  Edg-e  Tool  Trade 
Protection  and  Death  Society, 
Wednesbury. 

For  (a).  Against  (6).. 

For.  Prefer  age  50  in- 
instead  of  65. 

- 

2 

Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.and  Firemen,  No.  75, 
Trowbridge. 

— 

Provides  7s.  6d. 
at  age  of  60,  or 
5s.  if  disabled 
before  that 
age. 

3 

Bridge  Inn  Male  and  Female  Sick 
and  Burial  Society,  Rochdale. 

- 

4 

Card  and  Blowing  Room  Opera- 
tives Association,  Mossley. 

For  (a)  

For.  Age  limit  too 
high.  For  us  could 
not  exceed  55,  as 
trade  is  unhealthy. 

- 

- 

- 

5 
6 

Heavy  Woollen  District  Trades 
and  Labour  Council. 

HuddersHeld  and  Dewsbury 
Power  Loom  Tuners  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

- 

For  (a).    Against  (b) 

Against.  Would  de- 
bar most  women. 

7 

Eingsthorpe  Equitable  Friendly 
Society. 

— 

For  (a)  

8 

Loyal  Tradesmen's  Glory  Lodge, 
Neeton. 

Against  (o). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Male  Adult  Provident  Institution, 
Birmingham. 

- 

For.  Would  lead 
young  men  to  join 
friendly  societies. 

10 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Labour,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

11 

National  Deposit  Friendly  So- 
ciety, Stockton-on-Tees. 

For  (a).  Against  (6).. 

For.  Suggest  in- 
surance in  life  office 
as  alternative  con- 
dition. 

. .  "  Aire; 

idy  provided  f o 

12 

National  Deposit  Friendly  So- 
ciety, Chertsey. 

For  (a).  Against  (6).. 

Amount  depends 
on  deposits. 

Would  agree 

Would  agree 

13 

National  Deposit  Friendly  So- 
ciety, Weybridge. 

- 

For  (a).  Against  (i).. 

For.  State  pension 
necessary  for  those 
who  have  insured 
against  sickness. 

14 

Northern  United  Enginemen's 
Association,  Newcastle  -  on  - 
Tyne. 

- 

For.  Pension  should 
be  7s.  a  week. 

Against 

Provides  IDs.  for 
13  weeks,  or 
6s.     for  13 
weeks.  Funds 
quite  separate 
from  others. 

Sick  funds 
are  distinct 
and  cannot 
be  used  for 
trade  pur- 
poses. 

Five-sixths 
of  mem- 
bers are 
necessary. 

15 

Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  So- 
ciety, Preston. 

For(rt).  Against  (6>.. 

16 

Shipley  Fire -Brick  Works 
Friendly  Society. 

For  (a).  Against  (6).. 

Provides  10s.  a 
week. 

Does  provide 

17 

Standish  District  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, near  Wigan. 

18 

Taunton  Friendly  Societies 
Meeting  of  Officers,  20th  Jan- 
uary 18a9. 

19 

Trades'  Council,  Rochdale 
TKADE.s  Unions. 

For  (a).  Against  (ft).. 

20 

Amalgamated    Association  of 
Pressmen. 

21 

London  Clothiers'  Cutters'Trale 
Union. 
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X  Should  a  person  in- 
sured in  a  Society 
for  6/.  10s.,  from  65 
to  death,  receive 
from  the  State  an 
additional  pension 
of  the  same 
amount. 


Would  society  sub- 
mit to  State  control 
over  its  invest- 
ments and  admin- 
istration to  ensure 
permanent  pay- 
ment of  its  quota 
of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. 


4.  Alteration  of  Poor 
Law  in  favour  of 
aged  poor. 

(a)  By  special  infir- 
maries or  Old  Age 
Homes. 

(6)  By  payment  for 
board. 


REMARKS. 


Against  any  system 
of  supervision. 


For 


For 


Not  unless  Govern- 
ment takes  over  all 
sick  societies  and 
funds. 


No 


Strongly  opposed  to 
State  interference 
with  internal  affair 
of  friendly  society. 


Against 


Neutral 


For. 


Against 


For 


For  4  and  (a)  and  (h) 


For  (a) 


For  (a)  and  (6).  Not 
in  place  of  pension 
scheme. 


Against  (cr)  andCi)  . 


Against  (n) 


Agairist. 


For  (6). 


For.  But  not  as  a 
substitijte  for  Old 
Age  Pension. 


Think  age  should  be  60,  pension  5s.  a  week,  and  not  confined  to 
members  of  friendly  societies. 

Pension  should  be  paid  unconditionally. 


Pension  should  be  for  all  over  65,  whether  members  of  friendly 
societies  or  not. 


Age  should  be  60  instead  of  65. 
except  good  character. 


No  condition  to  qualify  for  pension 


Amount  of  sick  benefit  depends  on  deposits. 


Ase  should  be  60  years  for  males  and  65  for  female-.  Pension  should 
be  apart  from  any  benefit  derived  from  friendly  society,  provided 
such  income  did  not  exceed  12s.  a  week. 


Some  authority  other  than  Poor  Law  officials  should  have  power  to 
pay  pensions  or  maintain  special  homes  for  aged  poor  of  good 
character. 


In  favour  of  pension  of  5s.  a  week  unconditionally. 


For. 
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Replies  from  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions — continued. 


NAME  OF  SOCIETY. 


1.  (n)  State  provision 
to  poor  in  Old  Age 
distinct  from  Poor 
Law. 

(h)  Left  to  unassisted 
action  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  other 
bodies. 


2.  State  to  endow  with 
5s.  a  week  persons 
arriving  at  aye  of 
65  years  on  condi- 
tion that  they  had 
insured  against  sick- 
ness and  funeral  ex- 
penses for  a  eerta'n 
period  in  a  Friendly 
or  Trades  Union 
Society. 


Does  Society  provide  or  would  members 
consent  to  alter  rules  to  provide — 

(a)  .  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  14  weeks. 

(b)  .  Sick  funds  not  to  be  applied  lor 

other  purposes. 

(c)  .  Society  only  to  be  dissolved  by  con- 

sent of  its  members. 


Sick  Pay  (a). 


SickFunds(/».  ty(?) 


ANCIENT  OEDER  of  FORESTERS. 

Executive  Council,  Cardiff 


Court  Peabody,5474,  Barrow-in- 
Furness. 


Court  Cowley,  Chertsey 


No.  2508,  Poplar 


Portsmouih  District 


Court  Runnymeade,  Egham 


Court  Thetford  Oak.  No.  3017, 
Thetford. 


Court  Victoria's  Pride,  No.  2640 


Improved  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows. 

Executive  Council  Unity.  Lon- 
don, Camberwell. 


Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows. 

Loyal    Burney    Lodge,  Man- 
chester Unity,  Barton  Bendish. 


Princess  Royal  Lodge,  Down- 
ham  Market. 


Magna  Charta,  Egham 


Royal    Victoria    Lodge,  Cam- 
berley. 


No.  696,  Portsmouth  District 


Stockton-on-Tees 


St.  Anne's  Lodge,  Chertsey 
Manchester  Unity,  Wilton 


170 


i.OOO 


For  (a)  , 


For  ((7).   Against  (6) 


For 


For  (<r) 


For  (a) 
For  (a) 
For  (a) 


For.  As  a  step  to- 
wards a  general 
pension  scheme. 


Are  not  in  a  position 
to  answer  question. 


For  (a)  . 


For  (a).  Against  (h). 
In  agricultural  dis- 
tricts members  can- 
not provide  super- 
annuation benefits. 


Against. 


For  (rt).  Against  (/)) 
Fcr  (6).    Against  ((7) 


For  (a).    Against  (h)  For 


For. 


For 


12<.  to  20s.  per 
week  is  paid. 


Provides  lOs.  a 
week  for  52 
weeks. 


Does  provide 


Does  pro- 
vide. 


Against.  Bill  as 
drafted  no  use  to 
us.  Minimum  rate 
of  sick  pay  6«.  Sd. 
per  week. 

For.  Age  should  be 
60  instead  of  65. 


'  Already  provided  for.' 


For  (n) 


For 


Would  agree 


"  Already  provided  for.' 


Gives  full  pay 
for  six  months 
and  half-pay 
for  as  long  as 
illness  lasts. 


Provides 
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3.  Should  a  person 
insured  in  a  So- 
ciety for  61.  10.S., 
from  65  to  death, 
receive  Irom  the 
State  an  additional 
pension  of  the 
same  amount. 

Would  Society  sub- 
mit to  State  control 
over  its  invest- 
ments and  admin- 
istration to  ensure 
permanent  pay- 
ment of  its  quota 
of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. 

4.  Alteration  of  Poor 
Law  in  favour  of 
Aged  Poor. 

((/)■  By  special  infir- 
maries or  Old  Age 
Homes. 

(h).  By  payment  for 
board. 

U  E  M  A  R  K  S. 

"  Would  resent  and 
oppose." 

For   

Sends  copy  of  resolution  b  y  High  Court.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  were  lost  at  the  High  Court  meetings  in  1896-97.  At 
Chester  in  1898,  resolution  was  carried  by  305  votes  to  17.  Order 
provides  Old  Age  benefit  for  its  members,  non-members  must  be 
left  to  others.  Report  of  meeting  at  Chester.  See  Friendly  Societies 
Recorder,  20th  August  1898. 

Has  superannuation  fund  in  connection  with  Order,  but  members  do 
not  readily  take  to  it.  New  members  do  not  care  to  pay  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  problematic  benefit,  5.«.  at  65.  Secretary  thinks  new 
members  should  be  obliged  to  buy  an  annuity.  Old  Age  Pensions 
only  to  be  given  to  those  who  make  effort  to  do  so.  Diflicult  for 
members  (labouring  class)  to  do  this. 

For   

Idea  of  Bill  very  good,  conditions  strictly  fair,  but  would  need  a  very 
large  sum  of  money. 

Besolution  :  Time  has  arrived  for  immediate  institution  of  State 
system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  for  necessitous  poor  of  both  sexes. 

Prefers  to  follow  leaders  of  Order  in  this  matter.  Secretary  thinks 
matter  should  be  treated  by  Government,  irrespective  of  friendly 
and  other  societies.  Cannot  give  time  and  attention  to  such  matters. 







Favour  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  cannot  say  which  Bill  they  prefer. 







Old  Age  Pension  should  be  entirely  under  control  of  State  or  of  friendly 
societies  concerning  their  own  members.  Secretary  seeds  personal 
opinion  on  the  question.  Thinks  members  are  inclined  to  shelve 
Old  Age  Pensions  question. 

For.  As  alternative 
to  (2). 

Yes.  "  Would  wel- 
come a  measure  of 
State  control." 

For  (ft). 

For  (£1)  and  (6). 

Against        ..  *  .. 

No. 

For.  Age  should  be 
60  instead  of  65. 

Against  (a).  For  (6). 



'  When  question  is  solved  it  will  be  t>y  el  member  or  members  of  one^ 
of  our  noble  societies." 

No   

Against  (a)  and  (hi. 
For  (4). 

For   

0.29  16391 
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Analysis  of  Replies  by  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions  to  the  following  Questions : — 

1.    (a)  Whether  the  majority  of  your  members  favour  some  State  provision  to  the  poor  in  Old  Age  distinct 
from  the  Poor  Law  ? 

(b)  Or  whether  they  prefer  that  the  matter  of  Old  Age  Insurance  should  be  left  to  the  unassisted  action 
of  Friendly  t^ocieties  and  other  bodies  ? 


FOR  (o) 

AGAINST  (a) 

Amalgamated  Edge  Tool  Trade  Protection  and 
Death  Society  (Wednesbury). 

Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  No.  75  (Trowbridge). 

€ard  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives'  Association 
(Mossley). 

Heavy  Woollen    District    Trades   and  Labour 
Council. 

Loyal  Tradesmen's  Glory  Lodge  (Necton). 

Independent  Order  op  Odd  Fellows,  Royal  Victoria 

Lodge  (Camberley). 

Do.  (Stockton-on-Tees). 

HUDDERSFIELD  AND  DeWSBURY  PoWER  LOOM  TuNERS' 

Mutual  Improvement  Association. 


Kingsthorpe  Equitable  Friendly  Society. 

Male  Adult  Provident  Institution  (Birmingham). 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  (Stockton-on- 
Tees). 

National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  (Chertsey). 

Do.  do.  (Wey  bridge). 

Northern  United  Enginemen's  Association  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne)  : 

Pension  should  be  7s.  a  week. 

Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Society  (Preston). 

Shipley  Fire-Brick  Works  Friendly  Society. 

Standish     District    Miners'     Association  (near 
Wigan). 

Taunton  Friendly  Societies  (Meeting  of  Officers). 

Trades  Council  (Rochdale). 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Pressmen. 

London  Clothiers'  Cutters'  Trade  Union. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Court  Peabody,  No.  5474 
( Barrow-in-Furness). 

Do.  Court  Cowley  (Chertsey). 

Do.  No.  2508  (Poplar). 

Do.  Court  Runnymeade  (Egham). 

Do.  Court  Thetford  Oak  (Thetford), 

No.  3017. 

Do.  Court  Victoria's  Pride,  No.  2640. 

Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Loyal  Burney 
Lodge  (M.U.)  (Barton  Bendish). 

Do.  Princes   Royal   Lodge  (Downham 

Market)  : 

In  Agricultural  districts  mem- 
bers cannot  provide  super- 
annuation benefits. 

Do.  No.  69G,  Portsmouth  District  : 

Age  should  be  60  instead  of 
65. 

Do.  St.  Anne's  Lodge  (Chertsey). 

Do.  (Wilton). 
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Analysis  of  Replies  by  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions  to  the  following  Question  : — 

2.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  for  the  State  to  endow  with  5.s-.  a  week  persons  arriving 
at  the  age  of  65  years  on  condition  that  they  had  insured  against  sickness  and  funeral  expenses  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  Friendly  or  Trade  Union  Society  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  roughly  drafted  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  letter,  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  M.P.,  and  the  Committee,  whilst  expressing  no 
opinion  upon  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  invite  any  criticisms  upon  it  :  especially — 

Whether  it  is  already  provided  by  the  rules  of  your  Society,  or  whether  the  members  would  consent  so  to  have 
"the  rules  altered  as  to  provide  :  («)  a  benefit  of  not  less  than  l.t.  6d.  a  week  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  illness  ; 
(h)  that  the  funds  for  meeting  sickness  claims  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  ;  (r)  that  the  Society 
should  only  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of  its  members?) 


FOR. 




Amalgamated  Edge  Tool  Trade  Protection  and 
Death  Society  (Wednesbury)  : 

Prefer  age  to  be  tlO  instead  of  65. 


Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives'  Association 
(Mossley) : 

Age  limit  too  high  ;  for  them  should  not  exceed  55 
years,  as  trade  is  unhealthy. 


Male  Adults  Provident  Institution  (Birmingham): 
Would  lead  young  men  to  join  friendly  societies. 


National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  (Stockton-on- 
Tees  Branch)  : 

Suggests  insurance  in  life  office  as  alternative  con- 
dition. 


National   Deposit    Friendly  Society  (Weybridge 
Branch)  : 

State  pension  necessary  for  those  who  have  insured 
against  sickness. 


AGAINST. 


National  Amalgamated  Union   of  Laiuiur  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 


Northern  United  Enginemen"s  Association  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Society  (Preston). 

Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Royal  Victoria 
Lodge  (Camberley)  : 

Bill,  as  drafted,  no  use  to  us.    Minimum  rate  of 
sick  pay  6.s.  3d  per  week. 


National    Deposit    Friendly    Society  (Chertsey 
Branch). 


Amalgamated  Association  op  Pressmen. 
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Analysis  of  Replies  of  Fkiendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions  to  the  following  Question  : — 

3.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  a  proposal  by  which  a  person  who  has  himself  insured  in  a  Society 
for  a  pension  of  6Z.  10s.  per  annum,  from  65  years  of  age  to  death,  shall  receive  from  the  State  an 
additional  pension  of  the  same  amount  ? 

(In  regard  to  this  suggestion  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  1895,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  accompanies  this  letter.  The  Committee,  while  again  wishing  to  express  no  opinion  upon  the  Bill,  invite  any 
criticisms  upon  it  :  especially — 

Whether  the  Society  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  measure  of  State  control  and  supervision  over  its 
investments  and  administration  as  it  has  been  suggested,  in  criticism  of  this  proposal,  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
ability  to  provide  permanently  for  the  payment  of  its  quota  of  the  Old  Age  pensions  of  its  members  ?) 


FOR. 


AGAINST. 


National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  (Stockton-on- 
Tees)  : 

Would  not  accept  State  control  unless  Government 
takes  over  all  sick  societies  and  funds. 


Standish    District    Miners'    Association  (near 
Wigan). 


Trades  Council  (Rochdale). 

National  Deposit  Friendly  Society  (Chertsey)  : 
Would  not  submit  to  State  control. 


Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Princess  Royal 
Lodge  : 

As  alternative  to  2  (Downham  Market).  Society 
provides  10s.  a  week  for  52  weeks.  Will  welcome 
a  measure  of  State  control. 


No.  696  (Portsmouth  District).    Would  not  submit 
to  State  control. 


Ancient    Order     of    Foresters,    Court  Cowley 
(Chertsey). 

Would  submit  to  State  control. 


Northern  United  Enginemen's  Association  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne)  : 

Strongly  opposed  to  State  interference  with  internal 
affairs  of  friendly  society. 


Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Society  (Preston). 

Taunton  Friendly  Societies  : 
Meeting  of  Officers. 

Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Royal  Victoria 
Lodge  (Camberley)  : 

■^T-  Would  not  submit  to  State  control. 

Ditto     -     ditto     -     St.  Anne's  Lodge  (Chertsey). 


Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  (Wilton)  : 
Objects  to  State  control. 
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Analysis  of  Replies  ot  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions  to  the  following  Question: — 

4.  Whether  they  would  regard  favourably  an  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law,  which  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Committee,  in  the  direction  of  classification  in  favour  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have  been  reduced  to 
destitution  without  immoral  or  unworthy  conduct  on  their  part : — 

As  by — 

(«)  Giving  authority  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  construct  and  maintain  special  infirmaries  or  old  age 
homes  for  the  aged  poor  of  good  character  ; 

(b)  Or  to  pay  for  the  board  of  such  aged  persons,  with  their  consent,  in  voluntary  institutions  or  private 
families,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  Poor  Law  Authority  ? 


FOR. 

AGAINST. 

(«)  and  (b)  KinctSthorpe  Equitable  Friendly  Society. 

(a)  and  (h)  National    Deposit    Friendly  Society 
(Chertsey). 

(rt)  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

(a)  Northern  United  Enginemen's  Associa- 

TTHM   /"^Jpwp^lQ■f■.lp-An-^^  vnfi"\ 

J.  1 W  1>     t  1.1  C  W  Urtio  U IC  Wll    -L  >  I'D  1  • 

(a)  and  (h)  National     Deposit     Friendly  Society 
(Stockton-on-Tees  Branch)  : 

But  not  in  place  of  pension  scheme. 

Operative    Cotton    Spinners'  Society 
(Preston). 

yf^ /  OWlrljCil      J?  iKJjj  -  XJKlbK      VV  UKKH     J;  KlIj^MDLY 

Society. 

Oddfellows,   Independent    Order  of, 
Manchester  Unity  : 

(a)  Portsmouth  District,  696. 

.  (b)  Standish  District  Miners'  Association 
(Standish,  near  Wigan). 

(a)  and  (6)  St.  Anne's  Lodge  (Chertsey). 

Trades  Council  (Rochdale)  : 

But  not  as  substitute  for  old  age  pensions. 

Amalgamated  Association  op  Pressmen, 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of  : 

Court  Peabody,  5474  (Barrow  in-Furness). 

■Oddfellows,    Independent    Order  of, 
Manchester  Unity  : 

(b)  Princess  Royal    Lodge  (Downham 
Market). 

(a)  and  (b)  Magna  Charta. 

(b)  Portsmouth  District,  696. 

{Wilton). 
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No.  124. 


APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longley. 


APPLICATION  OF  DOLE  CHARITIES  TO  PENSIONS  AND  NURSING,  &c. 


Extract  from  Fortieth  Report  of  Charity  Commissioners  (for  1892). 


Necessity  for 
improved 
administra- 
tion of  Dule 
Charities. 


Judgment 
of  the  late 
Sir  George 
Jessel. 

Changes  of 
circum- 
stances 
necessitate 
new  pro- 
visions. 


Two-fold 
object  of 
these  new 
provisions, 
viz.  : — 
(a.)  En- 
couragement 
of  providence 
and  thrift ; 
{It.)  Aid  in 
times  of 
special  need. 

Provisions 
for  encourag- 
ing pro- 
vidence. 

Provisions 
for  aid  in 
sickness. 

And  espe- 
cially tor 
supply  of 
Nurses. 


(16.)  It  maybe  stated  with  some  confidence  that  there  is  no  point,  within  the  range  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our- 
Board,  towards  which  our  attention  is  more  generally  and  more  constantly  directed,  in  framing  Schemes  for  the 
improved  administration  of  Charitable  Endowments,  than  to  the  improved  application  of  funds  distributed  in 
precarious  and  isolated  gifts  to  the  poor,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind — in  other  words,  in  "Doles."  It  is  not 
within  our  present  purpose  to  insist  upon  the  mischief  and  waste  incident  to  this  form  of  eleemosynary  gift.  This 
topic  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  observation  in  our  previous  Reports  ;*  and  at  the  present  day  it  has  come  to 
be  one  upon  which,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  public  opinion  is  all  but  unanimous.  It  will  be  sufi&cient  here  to  note 
some  indications  of  authoritative  opinion  adverse  to  the  distribution  of  Doles.  Of  this  opinion  an  instance  is 
furnished  by  the  inclusion  of  Doles  in  the  list  of  purposes  enumerated  in  Section  30  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
1869  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  56),  from  which  endowments  are  by  that  enactment  authorised  to  be  diverted  to  educational 
objects.  Again,  it  is  to  endowments  applied  in  Doles  that  the  provisions  of  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  80),  Section  4,  are  exclusively  directed.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
reported  in  the  year  1884  upon  the  working  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  dwelt  at  length,  and  in  terms  of  approval, 
upon  the  steps  taken  by  our  Board  to  bring  about  an  improved  administration  of  Charitable  endowments  applied 
to  Doles.  But  no  statement  of  the  tendency  of  authority  in  this  direction  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  weighty  and  emphatic  condemnation  of  Doles  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Jessel,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his 
Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Campden  Charities  at  Kensington  (Law  Reports,  18  Ch.  Div.,  p.  310),  some  account 
of  which  is  given  in  our  29th  Report  (for  1881),  pages  9,  10. 

(17.)  Following  the  example  set  in  more  recent  times  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  fortified  by  the  high 
authority  of  this  Judgment,  we  have,  for  many  years  past,  made  it  our  first  object,  in  framing  cy-pres  Schemes  for 
Dole  Charities,  to  prescribe  such  an  application  of  their  funds  as  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  confer  real  and 
lasting  benefits  upon  the  poor,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for  the  main  intention  of  the  founders  of  those 
Charities.  We  conceive,  and  in  this  view  we  have  the  support  of  the  highest  authority,  that  the  particular 
directions  of  a  founder,  for  the  distribution  of  funds  in  the  form  of  Doles,  are  but  means  to  the  general  end  of 
benefiting  the  class  of  poor  sought  to  be  helped  ;  and  that  subsequent  changes  (to  use  the  language  of  Sir  G.  Jessel 
in  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  Judgment)  in  the  value  of  the  endowments,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  within,  or  of  the  population  for  the  benefit  of  which,  the  Charity  is  administered,  in  the  times,  in  the  habits 
of  society,  or  in  the  ideas  or  practices  of  men,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  substitution  of  other  and  improved  means 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object  proposed. 

(18.)  In  framing  Schemes  providing  for  an  improved  administration  of  Dole  Charities,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  in  view  a  two-fold  object  ;  first,  the  encouragement  among  the  poor  of  habits  of  providence,  thrift,  and  self- 
help  ;  and  Hecondh/,  the  concentration  of  these  endowments  upon  assistance  bo  the  poor,  at  the  times  of  their  special 
and  certain  need,  namely,  in  sickness  and  in  old  age.  We  have  sought  to  secure  the  first  of  these  objects  by 
authorising  the  application  of  Dole  funds  in  aid  of  provident  associations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
directly  in  augmentation  of  their  sufficiently  secured  savings.  This  object  has  also,  we  believe,  been  furthered  by 
provisions  restricting  certain  definite  and  recurrent  forms  of  relief,  such  as  payments  to  Almspeople  and  Pensioners, 
to  those  who  for  a  fixed  period  antecedent  to  the  grant  of  aid  have  not  been  in  receipt  of  Poor-Law  Relief.  In  this 
particular  we  have  again  followed  the  example  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  by  some  of  its  Schemes,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  constitute  any  previous  receipt  of  Poor-Law  Relief  a  disqualification  for  participation  in  permanent  benefit 
from  an  eleemosynary  Charity. 

(19.)  In  our  endeavours  to  restrict  the  benefit  of  Dole  Charities,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  need  caused  by  sickness 
and  old  age,  besides  making  the  provisions  already  referred  to  for  assistance  to  provident  clubs  (in  which  sick  clubs 
are  of  course  included),  we  have  dealt  with  the  case  of  sickness,  by  authorising  contributions  to  the  support  of 
Hospitals,  whether  general  or  special,  or  of  Dispensaries,  by  making  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  Cottage  Hospitals,  and  by  sanctioning  payments  for  the  maintenance  of  Parish  Nurses,  or  for  providing  nursing- 
assistance  to  the  poor  in  other  ways. 

(20.)  Before  passing  to  the  question  of  the  application  of  Doles  toward  need  caused  by  old  age,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention,  in  connection  with  aid  rendered  in  sickness,  that  our  experience  shows  that  no  form  of  relief  is  more 
readily  appreciated  and  welcomed  as  a  substitute  for  Doles,  than  their  application  to  the  supply  of  Nurses  for  the 
poor.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  application  of  Dole  funds  to  this  purpose,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
hitherto  to  promote  it,  has  been  the  means  of  rendering  valuable  aid  to  the  voluntary  efforts,  now  widely  made 
throughout  the  country,  to  supply  the  poor  with  the  help  of  Nurses  in  sickness.  It  is  obvious  that  the  permanence,, 
which  attaches  to  aid  so  rendered  by  the  funds  of  an  endowed  Charity,  must  render  it  specially  effective  as  a  help 
to  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  private  Charity.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  and  opposition  which  so  constantly 
beset  our  efforts  to  improve  the  application  of  Dole  Charities,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  efforts  which  we  are 
thus  able  to  make,  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  are  productive  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  poor. 


16th  Report,  pp.  5  and  6  ;  20th  Report,  p.  6  ;  2:^)rd  Report,  p.  5. 
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Almshouses 
and  Pensiona, 


Comparative 
advantages 
of  Alms- 
houses and 
Pensions. 


Application 
of  Doles  to 
educational 
purposes. 


(21.)  The  subiect  of  aid  to  those  of  the  poor  who  are  incapacitated  by  old  age  from  maintaining  themselves,  is  Provisions 
-one  to  which  public  attention  has  of  late  been  so  largely  directed  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  the  for  aid  in 
course  which,  for  many  years  past,  we  have  followed  in  promoting  the  application  of  the  funds  of  eleemosynary  old  age. 
Charities  to  this  necessary  bead  of  relief.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  case  of  the  poor  disabled  by  age  that  the 
strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  essential  as  it  is  to  the  ultimate  security  of  the  State,  is  felt  to  work,  in 
certain  cases,  an  undeserved  hardship.  Opinions  differ,  and  will  continue  to  differ,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
hardship  actually  prevails  ;  but  its  existence,  in  some  measure  or  other,  is  not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  its  most  rigid  form.  Here,  again,  the  permanence  of  Endowed  Charities  has  rendered  them 
specially  effective  in  meeting,  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  poor,  this  particular  want.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  relieve  the  deserving  poor  in  old  age,  both  by  the  endowed  Alms- 
houses with  which,  through  the  liberality  of  founders,  urban  and  rural  districts  have  been  abundantly  though 
unequally  furnished,  and  also  by  the  far  more  rare  endowments  originally  applicable  to  the  supply  of  what  may  be 
termed  outdoor  stipends  or  Pensions.  Pensions  of  this  nature  have  for  some  time  past  been  multiplied  by  the 
application  to  that  purpose,  by  Schemes  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  later  times  by  our  Board,  of 
the  funds  of  Almshouse  Charities  not  required  either  to  meet  the  original  objects  of  the  foundation  or  for  the  supply, 
where  expedient,  of  additional  Almshouse  accommodation.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  insufficiently  endowed  Alms- 
houses have  also  been  in  some  ca^es  applied  to  the  sime  purpose. 

(22.)  These  two  forms  of  relief,  namely.  Almshouses  and  Pensions,  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
in  old  age  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  further  into  the  question  of  their  comparative  advantage,  than  to  say 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  an  Almshouse,  in  which  proper  supervision  and  attendance  are  available,  seems  to  be 
best  fitted  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  no  relatives  capable  of  rendering  them  assistance,  or  who  are  wholly 
disabled,  relief  by  means  of  pensions,  on  the  othpr  hand,  gives  more  scope  for  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  by  their 
families,  and  for  enforcing  those  obligations  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  relatives,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  an 
obvious  condition  of  all  relief. 

(23.)  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  foregoing  observations  apply  only  to  sufficiently  endowed  Almshouses.  Almshousea 
In  many  rural  Parishes,  cottages  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  t'ilapidation,  if  not  almost  of  ruin,  bear  the  name  of  should  be 
Almshouses,  though  no  funds  are  attached  to  them  for  the  payment  of  stipends  to  the  inmates,  or  even  for  the  repair  of  sufficiently 
the  fabric.    To  place  one  of  the  aged  poor  in  such  a  house,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  without  ensuring  the  endowed, 
supply,  from  whatever  source,  of  an  adequate  maintenance,  would  seem  to  be  to  give  the  inmate  some  authority  for 
living  on  precarious  alms,  and  to  stereotype  a  condition  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
Endowed  Charity  to  improve,  by  the  supply  of  an  adequate  and  fixed  maintenance  from  the  one  or  the  other. 

(24.)  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  public  attention  had  not  been  specially  directed  to 
the  application,  on  any  general  principle,  of  Dole  funds,  to  purposes  of  greater  benefit  to  the  poor.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that,  by  Section  30  of  that  Act,  funds,  applicable,  among  other  purposes,  to  the  distribution  of  Doles 
in  money  or  in  kind,  were  made  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  diversion  to  educational  purposes.  In  1874  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  was  transferred  to  our  Board.  At  an  early  period  in  tho  course 
of  the  exercise  by  us  of  that  jurisdiction,  we  formed  the  opinion  that  the  mischief  incident  to  the  distribution  of 
Doles  might  be  still  further  diminished,  and  substantial  benefit  conferred  upon  the  poor,  if  powers,  similar  to  those 
thus  given  in  respect  of  educational  purposes,  were  conferred  upon  us  for  the  appropriation  of  Dole  Charities  to 
other  purposes,  differing,  in  most  cases  less  widely,  and  in  no  cases  more  widely,  from  those  of  their  foundation  than 
the  educational  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

(25.)  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  we  reported  as  follows  to  Your  Majesty  in  page  5  of  our  Twenty-third 
Report  (for  1875) : — "By  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  the 
"  Commissioners  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  apply  endowments  of  this  kind "  (that  is,  Dole  Charities) 
to  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but  with  this  exception,  they  have  at  present  no  powers  which  would  enable  them  to 
"meet  the  wishes  of  any  locality  for  a  more  advantageous  disposal  of  funds  so  often  found  to  be  useles-i  and  even 
"  mischievous  in  their  present  mode  of  application.  Great  advantage  would  often  arise  from  the  exercise  of  such 
"powers,  by  means  of  which,  without  so  complete  a  change  in  the  objects  of  the  trust  as  is  involved  in  the  devotion 
"  of  the  funds  wholly  to  education,  useless  or  mischievous  Dole  Charities  might  be  utilised  for  objects  conducive  to 
"  the  material  and  moral  well  being  of  the  poor." 

(26.)  It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  thus  made,  that  there  was  inserted  in  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1878  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  a  clause  providing 
for  the  application  of  Dole  funds  to  improved  eleemosynary  purposes,  including  the  establishment  of  Pensions.  This 
clause  was  repeated  in  similar  Bills  introduced  in  the  years  1881  and  1883.  None  of  these  Bills,  however,  passed 
into  law,  and  we  therefore  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  use  every  effort,  within  the  narrower  limits  of  our  powers  of 
establishing  cy-pres  Schemes  for  the  administration  of  Dole  Charities,  to  promote  the  change  which  we  had  thus 
recommended.  These  proceedings  have,  as  was  to  be  expected,  been  encountered  at  the  outset  by  frequent 
opposition  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  concentrating  upon  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  funds  hitherto  distributed 
indiscriminately  and  to  little  good  purpose  among  the  poor  of  a  parish,  have  been  manifold  and  persistent ;  though 
it  is  found  that  the  working  of  an  improved  system  of  administration,  whea  once  established,  is  mostly  free  from 
fi-iction  and  discontent.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  last  fifteen  years  a  system  of  Pensions  has  been  thus 
established  in  many  parishes  throughout  the  country,  and  a  substantial  addition  has  been  made  to  the  funds  directly 
available  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor. 

(27.)  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  what  is  known  as  to  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  Endowed  Charities 
applicable  directly,  or  indirectly  to  the  purpose  of  relief  to  the  aged  poor  as  a  class.  The  General  Digest  of  Endowed 
Charities  in  England  and  Wales,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1874,  and  was  based  upon  information,  the  date 
of  which  varies  in  different  counties  from  1863  to  1871,  showed  that  the  yearly  sum  of  no  less  than  552,000^.  was  then 
applicable  to  the  support  of  Almshouses  and  Pensioners,  while  the  sum  of  384,000Z.  was  applicable  to  the  distribution 
of  gifts  in  money  or  kind  or  to  the  general  uses  of  the  poor.  It  may  probably  be  assumed  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  latter  sum  has  since  that  date  been  made  applicable  to  improved  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  among 
others  to  the  establishment  of  Pensions.  As  many  of  the  Schemes  by  which  this  change  has  been  affected  leave  to 
the  trustees  a  choice  in  the  distribution  of  income  between  Pensions  and  other  improved  forms  of  application,  an 
examination  of  those  Schemes  does  not  enable  us  to  state  the  amount  now  applied  under  their  provisions  to  the 
purposes  of  Pensions.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  the  view  of  co-operating,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  Royal 
Commission  recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  relief  to  the  aged  poor,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  further 
and  more  definite  information  on  a  subject  of  such  immediate  interest. 

^  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  amounts  stated  above,  that,  while  they  are  liable  to  reduction 
m  the  result  of  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  property  and  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  upon  Government 
Stock,  an  increase  has  probably  taken  place,  in  at  least  an  «qual  degree,  by  means  of  newly  founded  Charities,  and 
by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  urban  property. 

(28.)  This  notice  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  in  the  direction  of  utilising  Dole  Charities  for  the  special  Instances  of 

purpose  of  relief  to  the  aged  poor,  may  perhaps  be  fitly  concluded  by  a  mention  of  some  typical  cases  showing  that  mischievous 
Dole  Charities  still  exist  in  their  moit  mischievous  and  wastefol  form  and'  that  a  wide  field  is  still  open  for  further  wasteful 

exertions  in  the  direction  in  which  beneficial  progress  has  already  been  made.  Dole  Chari* 
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In  three  Parishes  in  one  of  the  Midland  Counties  it  is  found  that  a  distribution  of  Doles  is  carried  on  to  an 
extent  which  seems  to  exclude  discrimination  in  the  application  of  the  funds,  while  the  amount  given  to  each 
recipient,  even  where  not  infinitesimal,  is  such  as  to  be  practically  valueless. 

In  Parish  A..,  out  of  a  population  of  1,090,  499  persons  (including  224  children)  received  in  1891  relief  at  an 
average  rate  of  2s.  per  head,  the  highest  amount  given  to  an  individual  being  2s.  6d. 

In  Parish  B.,  out  of  a  population  of  2,250,  relief  was  in  1892  granted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  of  no  less 
than  1,084  persons,  including,  as  in  the  former  case,  children.    The  average  receipt  per  head  was  l^d. 

In  Parish  C,  out  of  a  population  of  3,055,  Doles  were  received  in  1891  by  1,207  persons,  of  whom  729  were 
children  receiving  Id.  a  piece.  Three  heads  of  families  received  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  each  ;  but  with  this  exception,  IQd. 
was  the  maximum  amount  awarded  to  a  family.  The  average  amount  received  per  head:  was  somewhat  less  than 
2^d.  In  this  case  it  is  understood,  though  we  have  not  yet  received  the  official  accounts  for  1892,  that  in  that  year 
1,500  persons  shared  in  these  Doles,  receiving,  therefore,  an  average  amount  of  2d.  each. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  three  Parishes  relief  is  received  by  or  in  respect  of  a  number  of  persons  which 
bears  to  the  whole  population  the  following  proportions  respectively,  viz. : — 

In  Parish  A.,  49  per  cent. 
„      B.,48  „ 

„       C,  39      „       (or  in  1892,  50  per  cent.). 

The  striking  contrast  which  these  figures  present  between  the  value  to  the  poor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  relief 
scattered  broadcast  and  indiscriminately,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  concentration  of  the  same  funds  upon 
selected  cases  of  need  caused  by  sickness  or  old  age,  is  one  which  any  comment  would  tend  only  to  weaken. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longleij. 


Sealed  21st  March  1890. 
919—99. 

County,  London.    Parish,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark.    Charities,  Belcher  and  Others. 

(  10s.     A.— 69,619. 
Stamps  I 

Scheme,  including  Testing  in  Official  Trustee  of  Charity  Lands,  and  Appointment  of  Trustees. 

CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  following  Charities,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyk,  Southwark,  in  the 
County  of  London  : — 


Founder  or  Title  of  Charity. 


How  founded  or  governed. 


1.  Belcher,  Elizabeth  .. 

2.  Brooke,  William 

3.  Brooks,  William 

4.  Oambell,  Sir  Thomas 

5.  Camp,  Laurence 

6.  Combined  Charities  .. 


7.  Cowper,  William 

8.  Delaforce,  Samuel 

9.  Dudson,  Edward 


Will  of  9th  January  1815. 
Will   of   30th  September 
1648. 

Indenture  of  20th  Decem- 
ber 1627. 

Will  of  1st  September  1612. 

Indenture  of  2nd  March 
1610. 

Scheme  of  the  High  Court 

of    Chancery    of  24th 

June  1826. 
Indentures    of    2nd  May 

1622  and  7th  April  1630. 
Will   of    11th  November 

1805,  and  Scheme  of  the 

Charity  Commissioners 

of  5th  June  1888. 
Will   of   12th  September 

1672. 


Founder  or  Title  of  Charity. 


How  founded  or  governed. 


10.  Fenner,  Sir  John 

11.  Grayson,  Thomas 

12.  Hyde,  Barnard 

13.  Martin,  Edward 

14.  Phillips,  Mary 


15.  Savage,  James 

16.  Scragg,  John 

17.  Shawe,  Robert 

18.  Skydmore,  Stephen , 

19.  Smith,  Henry 

20.  Walter,  John 


21.  Watson,  Sophia 


Will  of  25th  September 
1633. 

Will  of  24th  June  1679. 

Indenture  of  12th  Decem- 
ber 1630. 

Will  of  10th  March  164f. 

Will  and  Codicil  of  24th 
March  1855  and  8th 
April  1856  respectively. 

Will  of  3rd  February  1857. 

Will  of  the  6th  June  1631. 

See  Combined  Charities. 

Will  of  20th  March  158i. 

Indenture  of  26th  January 
1694. 

Scheme  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  of  the  29th 
April  1861. 

Will  of  10th  April  1884. 


And  in  the  matter  of  "  The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894." 


follows 


The  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  upon  applications,  in  writing,  made  to  them  as 


Charity. 


Belcher,  Elizabeth 
Brooke,  William... 


Brooks,  William . . . 
Cambell,  Sir  Thomas 
Camp,  Laurence  ... 
Combined  Charities 


Cowper,  William... 


0.29  15391 


Date  when  appli- 
cations are  received. 


3l8t  July  1897 


15th  Sept.  1897, 


Persons  who  signed  the  application. 


The  Reverend  Thory  Gage  Gardiner, 
Rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Southwark. 
Thomas  Haynes,  William  Neville, 
Richard  Ramsdne  Fulton,  the  Church- 
wardens of  the  said  Parish. 

ditto    ditto. 

ditto    ditto. 

ditto    ditto. 

The  said  Rector  and  Churchwardens  ; 
and  William  John  Harvey,  William 
Savage,  John  Howard,  three  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  said 
Parish  ;  Alexander  Hawkins,  Thomas 
Hunter,  Oliver  AUden,  Daniel  Loeber. 
The  said  Churchwardens,  the  said  Alex- 
ander Hawkins,  Edmund  Washington 
Knight,  Thomas  Emery,  George 
Alfred  Gillett,  the  said  Daniel  Loeber. 

2  E  2 


Capacity  in  which  the 
persons  applied. 


The  Trustee  of  the 
Charity. 

The  persons  acting  in  the 
administration  of  the 
Charity. 

ditto     ...  ditto, 
ditto     ...  ditto, 
ditto     ...  ditto. 
A  majority  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Charities. 


A  majority  of  the  Trustees 
or  persons  acting  in  the 
administration  of  the 
Charity. 
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Charity. 


Date  when  appli- 
cation received. 


Persons  who  signed  the  application. 


Capacity  in  which.the 
person  applied. 


Delaforce,  Samuel 

Dudson,  Edward... 
Fenner,  Sir  John 

Grayson,  Thomas 

Hyde,  Barnard 

Martin  Edward  .., 

Phillips,  Mavy 

Savage,  James 

Scragsr,  John 

Shawe,  Robert  (included 
in  the  Combined  Chari- 
ties). 

Skydmore,  Stephen 

Smith,  Henry   

Walter,  John   

Watson,  Sophia  


6th  April  1898. 
31st  July  1897  . 


7th  May  1898 
31st  July,  1897 


The  said  Alexander  Hawkins,  the  said 
Thomis  Emery,  and  Robert  Dewitt 
Hilton. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Charity  of  William 
Brooke. 

The  said  Churchwardens,  and  the  said 
Edmund  Washington  Knight. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Charity  of  William 
Brooke, 
ditto    ditto. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  Charity  of  William 

Brooke. 

ditto    ditto. 

The  Drapers'  Company  of  the  City  of 

London. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Charity  of  William 
Brooke. 


A  majority  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Charity. 


Trustees  or  persons  acting 
in  the  administration 
of  the  Charity. 


The  Trustees 
Charity. 


of  the 


And  it  appearing  that  the  endowments  of  the  charities  consist  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to 
the  subjoined  scheme,  and  that  the  gross  annual  income  of  none  of  the  charities  amounts  to  501.  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  combined  charities  (including  the  charity  Robert  Shawe),  the  charity  of  William  Cowper,  and  the 
charity  of  Samuel  Delaforce  : 

And  after  due  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  this  order  published  according  to  the  direction  of  the  said 
board  by  being  affixed  to  or  near  a  principal  outer  door  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 
on  the  24th  August  1898,  and  by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  called  "  The  Times  "  and  "  The  Daily  News" 
on  the  26th  August  1898  (being  in  each  case  more  than  one  calendar  month  previously  to  the  date  hereof)  ;  and 
also  sent  through  the  post  on  the  3rd  August,  1898  to  the  present  rector,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish,  and  to  James  Cavender,  Napolean  Sharman,  James  Chubb,  Henry  liacon,  William  Arthur 
Farmer,  Joseph  Thornton,  and  William  George  Cannon,  on  the  25th  February  1899  to  the  Vintners' Company  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  on  the  28th  February  1899  to  Frederick  Walter  Smith,  being,  or  some  or  one  of  them 
being,  the  trustees  or  trustee  or  persons  or  person  acting  in  the  administration  of  the  charities  not  privy  to  the 
said  applications,  at  their  respective  last  known  places  of  abode  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  : 

And  after  due  consideration  of  all  objections  made  to  the  proposed  order,  and  suggestions  for  the  variation 
thereof  : 

Do  hereby  order  as  follows  : — 

The  subjoined  scheme  is  approved  and  established  as  the  scheme  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  charities. 


Scheme. 

1.  From  and  after  the  day  on  which  this  scheme  is  approved  and  established  by  an  order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  the  above-mentioned  charities  and  the  endowments  thereof  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  and 
all  other  the  endowments  (if  any)  of  the  said  charities,  shall  be  administered  and  managed  by  the  body  of  trustees 
herein-after  constituted,  subject  to  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  scheme,  under  the  title  of  the 
united  charities. 

2.  Any  freehold  or  leasehold  lands  and  hereditaments  comprised  in  this  scheme  are  hereby  vested  in  "the 
official  trustee  of  charity  lands"  for  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein  belonged  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
charities. 

3.  The  trustees  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  take  all  proper  steps  for  obtaining  a  transfer  into  the 
name  of  "  The  Official  Trustess  of  Charitable  Funds,"  of  the  sums  of  stock  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto  standing  to 
accounts  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division,  and  any  cash  standing  to  the  same  accounts.  Subject  as 
aforesaid,  all  sums  of  stock  comprised  in  this  scheme  shall  be  forthwith  transferred,  under  the  authority  of  a 
further  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  into  the  name  of  the  said  official  trustees. 

Tkustees. 

4.  The  body  of  trustees  shall,  when  complete,  consist  of  thirteen  competent  persons,  being — One  ex-officio 
trustee,  seven  representative  trustees,  and  five  co-optative  trustees. 

5.  The  ex-officio  trustee  shall  be— The  rector  for  the  time  being  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark. 

6.  — (1.)  The  representative  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  elected  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  1855  to  1890,  or  any  amending  Act,  or  by  the  body  for 
the  time  being  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  vestry  are  transferred. 

(2.)  The  representative  trustees  shall  be  appointed  so  that — Three  shall  be  residents  or  ratepayers  in 
No.  1  Ward  of  the  said  parish  ;  two  shall  be  residents  or  ratepayers  in  No.  2  Ward ;  and  two  shall  be 
residents  or  ratepayers  in  No.  3  Ward. 

(3.)  Upon  any  alteration  of  the  aforesaid  wards  in  number  or  area,  the  Charity  Commissioners  may  by 
order  vary,  as  they  think  fit,  the  foregoing  provisions  af  to  the  qualification  as  residents  or  ratepayers  of 
persons  to  be  appointed  trustees, 

(4.)  Each  appointment  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  a  meeting  convened  and  held  according 
to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  appointing  body.    The  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  forthwith  cause  the 
name  of  each  person  appointed  to  be  notified  to  the  trustees  or  their  clerk  or  secretary.    The  person  appointed- 
nee  i  not  be  a  member  of  the  appointing  body. 
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mr  7  The  first  representative  trustees  shall  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  hereof ,  and  their  names 
shall  be  notffiel  to  the  rector  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  Of  the  first  representative  trustees  three,  to  df  ^ 
by  lot,  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  appomtment  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-a  ppointment. 

8.  The  cooptative  trustees  shall  be  persons  residing  or  carrying  on  business  in  or  near  the  said  parish. 
9  The  following  persons  shall  be  the  first  cooptative  trustees,  and  shall  be  entitled,  subject  to  the  provisions 
lierinafter  contained  with  respect  to  determination  of  trusteeship,  to  hold  office  for  the  undermentioned  terms  :— 
1,  Robert  Drewitt  Hilton,  of  No.  108,  Old  Kent  Road,  Sail  Maker  ;  and  )  p^^,  jj^^  . 

.  2.  James  Chubb,  of  No.  12,  Newington  Causeway,  Undertaker  ;  ^ 

3.  George  Pocock,  of  No.  235,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  Boot  Manufacturer  ;        |     por  five  years  from 

4.  James  Pascall,  of  No.  223,  Blackfriars  Road,  Confectioner  ;  and  I      the  date  of  this 

5.  "William  "Wright  Flood,  of  No.  206,  Borough  High  Street,  "Wholesale  Chemist ;  j  c  em  . 


First  repre- 
sentative 
trustees. 


Cooptative 
trustees. 

First  coopta- 
tive trustees. 


Future 

cooptative 
trustees. 


Declaration 
by  trustees. 


rr'.'io.  Every  future  cooptative  trustee  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Every  future  cooptative 
trustee  shall  be  provisionally  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  to  be  passed  at  a  special  meeting,  and  to  be 
forthwith  notified  by  the  trustees  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  an  application  for  their  approval  (which  may 
be  accordint^  to  the  form  annexed  hereto).  A  provisional  appointment  shall  become  valid  only  if  and  when  the 
said  commissioners  have  certified  their  approval  of  it  under  their  official  seal,  and  shall  date  from  that  approval. 

11.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  a  trustee,  whether  on  a  first  or  any  subsequent  entry  into  office,  until 
after  signing  in  the  minute  book  of  the  trustees  a  declaration  of  acceptance  and  of  willingness  to  act  in  the  trusts 
of  this  scheme. 

12.  Any  cooptative  trustee  who  ceases  to  be  qualified  as  aforesaid,  any  representative  or  cooptative  trustee  who  Determina- 
is  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  trustees  during  a  period  of  one  year,  and  any  trustee  who  is  adjudicated  a  tion  of 
bankrupt,  or  who  is  incapacitated  to  act,  or  who  communicates  in  writing  to  the  trustees  a  wish  to  resign,  shall  trusteeship, 
thereupon  cease  to  be  a  trustee. 

13.  Upon  fthe  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  trustees  shall,  at  their  next  meeting,  cause  a  note  thereof  to  be  Vacancies, 
entered  in  their  minute  book,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  representative  trustee,  shall  cause  notice 

thereof  to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  proper  appointing  body.  Any  competent  trustee  may  be  re-appointed. 
No  vacancy  in  the  office  of  cooptative  trustee  shall  be  filled  till  after  the  lapse  of  one  calendar  month  from  its 
occurrence. 

Meetings  and  Proceedings  of  Trustees. 


14.  The  trustees  shall  hold  at  least  two  ordinary  meetings  in  each  year. 


Ordinary 
meetings. 

15.  The  trustees  shall  at  their  first  ordinary  meeting  in  each  year  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman  of  Chairman, 
their  meetings  for  the  year.    They  shall  make  regulations  for  supplying  his  place  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation, 

or  absence.    The  chairman  shall  always  be  re-eligible. 

16.  A  special  meeting  may  at  anytime  be  summoned  by  the  chairman  or  any  two  trustees  upon  four  days'  Special 
notice  being  given  to  all  the  other  trustees  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed.  meetings. 


17.  There  shall  be  a  qucum  when  five  trustees  are  present  at  a  meeting. 


Quorum. 


18.  Every  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  trustees  present  and  voting  on  the  question.    In  Voting, 
case  of  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  previously  voted  on  the 

same  question,  but  no  trustee  shall  in  any  other  circumstances  give  more  than  one  vote. 

19.  A  minute  book  and  books  of  account  shall  be  provided  and  kept  by  the  Trustees.    All  proper  accounts  in  Minutes  and 
relation  to  the  charities  shall  in  each  year  be  made  out  and  certified  in  such  manner  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  accounts, 
require,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  said  Commissioners,  and  published  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

20.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  scheme  the  trustees  shall  have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  General 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  charities,  and  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  including  the  summoning  of  power  to 
meetings,  the  deposit  of  money  at  a  proper  bank,  the  custody  of  documents,  and  the  appointment  as  clerk  or  secre-  m^ke  regu- 
tary  during  their  pleasure  of  one  of  themselves  (without  salary)  or  of  some  other  fit  person.  lations. 


Management  of  Real  Property. 

21.  The  trustees  may  set  apart  and  let  in  allotments  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  and  subject  to  the  provisions  Allotments 

of  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,  any  portions  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  charities  other  than  buildings  and  Extension 

the  appurtenances  of  buildings.  -^<'*>  1882. 


Management 
and  letting 
of  property. 


22.  Subject  as  aforesaid,  all  the  property  of  the  charities  shall  be  let  and  otherwise  managed  by  the  trustees. 
In  every  case  public  notice  of  the  intention  to  let  any  land  or  other  property  shall  be  given  by  the  trustees  in  such 
manner  as  they  considered  most  effectual  for  ensuring  full  publicity.  The  trustees  shall  not  create  any  tenancy  in 
reversion,  or  for  more  than  21  years  certain,  or  for  less  than  the  improved  annual  value  at  rackrent,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  a  competent  Court. 

23.  The  trustees  shall  provide  that  on  the  grant  by  them  of  any  lease,  the  lessee  shall  execute  any  counterpart  Leases, 
thereof  ;  and  every  lease  shall  contain  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  all  other  usual  and  proper  covenants  applicable  to  the  property  comprised  therein,  and 

a  proviso  for  re-entry  on  non-payment  of  the  rent  or  non-performance  of  the  covenants. 

24.  The  trustees  shall  keep  in  repair  and  insure  against  fire  all  the  buildings  of  the  charities  not  required  to  be  Repair  and 
kept  in  repair  and  insured  by  tne  lessees  or  tenants  thereof.  insurance. 


Application  of  Income. 

25.  The  trustees  shall  first  defray  : — 

(1.)  The  costs  of  repairs  and  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  and  outgoings  payable  in  respect  of  the  Expenses  of 
property  of  the  charities  out  of  the  income  thereof  respectively  ;  and  management, 

(2.)  All  the  proper  costs,  charges  and  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  administration  and  management 
of  the  charities  generally  out  of  the  income  thereof  as  far  as  may  be  rateably. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Application 
of  income. 

Charities  of 
Sir  John 
Eenner  and 
Edward 
Martin. 

Educational 
purposes. 

Existing 
Allowances 
by  way  of 
pensions. 

Nurses. 


Pensions. 


Number  and 
qualifica- 
tions. 


Stipends  of 
pensioners. 


Payment  of 
stipends  and 
conduct  of 
inquiries. 

Applications 
for 

appointment. 


Form  of 
application. 


Appoint- 
ments of 
pensioners. 

Selection  of 
pensioners 
and  payment 
of  pensions. 


Term  of 
pensions. 

Register. 


Removal  of 
pensioners. 


26.  Subject  to  the  payments  aforesaid,  the  yearly  income  of  the  charities  shall  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  objects  hereinafter  prescribed. 

27.  Pending  the  establishment  of  a  further  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  Charity  of  Sir  John  Fenner  and  the 
Charity  of  Edward  Martin,  the  income  of  those  charities  shall  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in  accordance  with  the 
subsisting  trusts. 

28.  The  Trustees  shall  apply  the  portions  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  of  Samuel  Delaforce  applicable  for 
educational  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  subsisting  trusts. 

29.  Nothing  in  this  scheme  shall  prejudice  any  person  now  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  by  way  of  pension  out  of 
the  income  of  the  combined  charities  or  of  the  Charity  of  William  Cowper. 

30.  The  trustees  may,  subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  apply  a  yearly  sum  of  300Z.  in  making  contributions 
towards  the  provisions  of  nurses  for  the  sick  and  infirm  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Southwark,  generally,  or  of  such  deserving  and  necessitous  persons  resident  therein  as  tte  trustees  select 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  such  way  as  they  consider  most  advantageous  to  the  recipients  and  most  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  provident  habits. 

31.  The  trustees  shall  apply  the  residue  of  the  income  of  the  charities  in  the  payment  of  pensions  as  herein- 
after prescribed. 

32.  The  pensioners  shall  be  poor  persons  of  good  charactpr,  who  have  resided  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the 
Mart\r,  Southwark,  for  le=s  thin  five  years  next  preceding  the  time  of  their  appointment,  who  have  not  during 
that  period  received  poor-law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity,  are  wholly,  or  in  part, 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions.  Except  in  special  cases  under  the  written  consent  of  the 
trustees  the  pensioners  sh  ill  continue  to  be  boiid  fide  residents  in  the  said  parish. 

33.  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  pensioner  out  of  the  income  of  the  charities,  by  weekly  or  other  periodical 
payments  as  the  trustee?  think  fit,  such  a  stipend,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  7s.  a  week,  and  not  more  than 
10s.  a  week,  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  fix,  having  regard  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the 
respective  pensioners  and  to  the  income  and  other  circumstances  of  the  charities,  and  the  trustees  in  lieu  of  paying 
the  whole  amount  of  the  stipend  to  any  pensioner  in  money,  may  from  time  to  time  expend  the  whole  or  any 
portion  thereof  for  his  or  her  benefit  as  they  think  fit.  In  the  case  of  a  pensioner  possessing  a  properlv  secured 
income  from  other  sou'css  or  in  receipt  of  assistance  from  relations  or  others  amounting  to  less  than  the  miximum 
stipend  allowed  under  this  cUus  ^,  the  trustees  may  pay  him  or  her  such  a  stipend  not  exceeding  the  stipeni  which 
he  or  she  would  otherwise  receive  as  will  make  his  or  her  total  income  mt  more  than  the  siid  maximum. 

34.  The  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  trustees,  or  some  other  person  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  shall  pay 
the  stipends  to  the  pensioners  and  conduct  any  inquiries  with  regard  to  them  and  to  applicants  for  appointment. 

35.  Upon  the  occu  rence  of  the  fi'^st  vacaniy  among  the  pensioners  a  notice  specifying  the  qualifications 
required  from  candidates  and  the  pr.)per  mode  of  applying  for  appointment  as  a  pensioner,  shall  be  sufBciently 
published  in  the  pnrish  by  advertisement,  or  otherwise.  A  similir  notice  shall  be  similarly  published  upon  the 
occurrence  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  after  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  previous  notice,  or,  if 
the  trustees  think,  oftener.  Every  applicant  must  be  prepared  with  sufficient  testimonials  and  other  evidence  of 
his  or  her  qualification  for  the  a;ipointment. 

36.  All' applications  for  appointment  shall  be  made  in  person,  or  in  ca^e  of  physical  disability  in  such  manner 
as  the  trustees  mav  direct,  to  an  officer  of  the  trustees,  and  shall  be  made  within  one  calendar  month  of  the 
publication  of  the  notice  herein-before  referred  to.  The  ofiicer-  shall  enter  the  statements  of  each  applicd,nt  on  a 
form  provided  by  the  trustees,  and  shall  take  such  steps  as  they  may  direct  io  verify  the  statements,  and  shall 
thereupon  prer  are  and  send  to  each  trustee  a  list  of  all  applications  No  appointment  of  a  pensioner  shall  be 
made  unless  his  or  her  name  appeirs  on  t!  e  list. 

.37.  Evfry  appointment  of  a  pensioner  -hall  be  made  by  the  trustees  at  a  special  meeting,  and  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  C'mveniently  may  be  after  an  interval  of  one  month  from  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up, 
allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  publication  of  notice  and  for  inquiries  as  to  the  applicants. 

38.  The  pensioners  shall  be  selected  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  After  full  investigation  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  applicants,  and  inquiry  whether  bhey 
have  shown  reasonable  providence,  and  whetlier  and  to  what  extent  they  may  reasonably  expect  assistance 
from  relations  or  others. 

2.  Where  claims  are  equal,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  applicants  who  have  been  longest 
resi'tent  in  the  parish. 

The  pensions  shall  be  paid  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  for  ascertaining  the  identity  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pensioners  and  their  continued  possession  of  the  required  qualifications  as  the  trustees  from  time  to  time 
preset  ibe. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  clause  the  trustees  may  avail  themselves  of  the  agency  of  the  Charity  Organisatioa 
Society  or  other  like  agency. 

39.  Each  pension  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  three  years  in  the  first  instance,  but  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
trustees,  if  they  think  fit,  for  a  further  period  of  not  more  than  three  years  at  each  prolongation. 

40.  The  trustees  shill  provide  and  keep  a  book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  description  of 
every  person  appointed  to  be  a  pensioner,  the  date  of  every  appointment,  and  the  date  and  occasion  of  every 
vacancy.    They  shall  also  keep  a  register  of  all  applications  for  appointment. 

41.  Any  pensioner  who  receives  poor  law  relief  shall  be  removed  from  being  a  pensioner.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees,  any  pensioner  is  guilty  of  insobriety,  or  immoral  or  unbecoming  conduct,  or  becomes  disqualified 
for  retaining  his  or  her  appoi  itment  either  by  cea'-ing  without  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees  to  reside  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George  the  Martvr,  Southwark,  or  by  becoming  entitled  to  a  sufficient  income  from  sources  other  than 
the  ch  iritis  s,  or  from  anv  other  cause,  or  if,  in  any  t  asa  it  appears  that  any  pensioner  has  been  appointed  without 
having  the  required  qualifications,  the  trustees,  upon  proof  thereof  to  their  satisfaction,  may  remove  the  pensioner. 
Upou  the  removal  of  any  pensioner  the  trustees  may  proceed  lo  appoint  another  pensioner  in  his  or  her  place.  In 
any  case  of  such  mi.sconduct  as  nfore  aid  the  trustees  may  su-peini  the  payment  of  the  stipend  to  the  pensioner, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  daring  S'lc  i  time  as  ihey  think  fit.  Any  pensioner  removed  on  account  of  receiving  poor- 
law  relief  while  being  detained  under  lawful  authority  as  a  person  suffering  fro  n  mental  disease,  may  on  '■ecovery 
be  re-appoirted  without  previous  notice  being  given  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  and  need  not  possess  the 
qualifications  as  to  residence  except  as  aforesaid,  and  previous  non-receipt  of  poor-law  relief. 
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42  The  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such  reasonable  regulations  as  they  consider  expedient,  for  Regulations, 
the  government  of  the  pensioners,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  at  variance  or  inconsistent  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  scheme. 

43  All  sums  of  cash  now  or  at  any  time  belonging  to  the  charities  and  not  needed  for  immediate  working  Investment 
DUTDoi  shalUunless  otherwise  ordered)  as  soon  as  possible  be  invested  under  the  authority  of  a  further  order  of  °*  ^^^^ 
the'^^SirCommSoners  iu  the  name  of  "  The  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds,"  and  the  income  of  the  --^i!^^^'^ 
investments  shall  be  applicable  for  pensions  under  this  scheme. 


income. 


General  Provisions. 

•  44  The  amount  and  conditions  of  any  payment  or  allowance  prescribed  by  this  scheme  may  be  varied  from 
time  to  time  by  the  trustees  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

45  The  appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  the  charities  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  at 
meetings  of  their  body,  and  not  separately  by  any  individual  trustee  or  trustees. 

46  No  trustee  shall  take  or  hold  any  interest  in  any  property  belonging  to  the  charities  otherwise  than  as  a 
trustee  for  the  purposes 'thereof,  and  no  trustee  shall  receive  any  remuneration,  or  be  interested  m  the  supply  of 
work  or  goods  at  the  cost  of  the  charities. 

47  The  funds  or  income  of  the  charities  shall  not  in  any  case  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any 
rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  other  purposes  in  the  parish,  or  so  that  any  individual  other  than  a  pensioner  may 
become  entitled  to  a  periodical  or  recurrent  benefit  therefrom. 

48  Any  question  as  to  the  construction  of  this  scheme,  or  as  to  the  regularity  or  the  validity  of  any  acts  done 
or  about  to  be  done  under  this  scheme  shall  be  determined  conclusively  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  upon  such 
application  made  to  them  for  the  purpose,  as  they  think  sufficient. 

49  Power  to  establish  a  further  scheme  for  the  administration  of  all  or  any  of  the  charities  upon  the 
applicXtions  upon  which  the  order  establishing  this  scheme  is  made,  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Charity 
■Commissioners. 


Variation  of 
payments. 

Appropria- 
tion of 
benefits. 

Trustees  not 
to  be 

personally 
interested  in 
the  charities. 

Charities  not 
to  relieve 
rates. 

Questions 
under 
scheme. 

Further 
scheme 


Form  of  Application  for  the  Approval  of  Provisional  Appointments  of  Trustees. 

To  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Charities  called  the  United  Charities,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  in  the  County  of  London,  regulated  by  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  of 
the  21st  March,  1899. 


T-HE  undersigned,  being*  .  .  of  the  above-mentioned  Charities,  submits  the  following 

statement  : — 

1.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Trustee  occurred  on  the  day  189  ,  by  the 
[state  cause  of  vacancy]  of  [state  full  name,  address,  and  description  of  Trustee  who  vacates  his  office]. 

2.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  duly  held  on  the  day  of  _  189 
at  which  there  were  present  (in  the  Chair),  and 

it  was  resolved  that  [state  full  name,  address,  and  description  of  proposed  new  Trustee]  be  provisionally  appointed 
to  fill  such  vacancy. 

3.  The  provisionally  appointed  Trustee  has  expressed  in  writing  his  willingness  to  accept  and  act  in  the  trusts 
of -this  scheme. 

4.  In  these  circumstances  the  Trustees  now  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  approve  such  provisional 
appointment  iinder  their  Official  Seal. 

declare  that  the  above  statements  are  in  all  respects  true 

according  to  information  and  belief.  , 

Dated  this  day  of  189  .I 

-   •   Note. — The  form  may  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  more  than  one  vacancy  and  provisional  appointment. 


*The  applica- 
tion may  be 
made  by  the 
Trustees  or 
by  the 
Chairman  of 
the  meeting, 
or  by  the 
Clerk  or 
Secretary  on 
their  behalf. 


The 

applicant  or 
applicants 
should  sign 
here,  adding 
the  capacity 
in  which  the 
application 
is  made  by 
him  or  them. 


~  Form  op  Notice. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Charities  called  the  United  Charities,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 

-  in  the  County  of  London. 

The  Trustees  of  these  Charities  give  notice  that  they  will  on  the  day  of 

189  ,  proceed  to  elect  a  Pensioner,  to  fill  a  vacancy  among  Pensioners  of  the  Charities.  The  election,  will  take 
place  at  o'clock  on  that  day  at 

-  Poor  persons  of  good  character  who  have  been  resident  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  for 
five  years  at  least,  who  have  not  during  that  period  received  poor-law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident, 
or  infirmity  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  are  eligible  for  the  appointment.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have  shown  reasonable  providence,  and  to  those  who  have  been  longest  resident  in  the 
parish.  ■ 

Application  for  the  appointment  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Trustees,  or  their  [Clerk]  [Secretary]'  at 

fourteen  days  at  least  previously  to  the  election.  Every  applicant  must 
state  his  or  her  name,  address,  age,  and  occupation,  and  must  be  prepared  with  sufficientj  testimonials  and  pther 
evidence  of  his  or  her  .qualification  for  appointment.       i  " 


Signed 


rSecretanr] 


jTI 


to  the, ' 
Trustees; 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 
Schedule  of  Property. 


Descriptior. 

Extent 
or  Amount. 

Tenant,  Person  liable,  or  Persons  in 
whose  Xame  invested. 

Gross  Yearly 
Income. 

1.  Belcher,  Elizabeth. 

New  Coasols  

2.  Brooke,  William. 

Rentcharge  issuing  out  of  No.  31,  Long- 
lane,  Borough. 

£  .S-.  d. 
61  17  4 

5    -  - 

The   Official    Trustees    of  Charitable 
t  unds. 

Messrs.   Harding,  No.   31,  Long-lane, 
Borough. 

£   s.  d. 
1  14  - 

5    -  - 

3.  Brooks,  William. 
Rentcharge  issuing  out  of  Nos.  21  and  22, 
Long- lane,  South wark. 

1   -  - 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Caesar,  Auctioneers 

1    -  - 

4.  Cambell,  Sir  Thomas. 
16  tons  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  coal  supplied  at 
half-price. 

— 

• 

Corporation  of  London  

Varying 

5.  Camp,  Laurence. 
Annual  payment  of  5/.  (part  of  a  rent- 
charge  01  201.  a  year  charged  on  No.  109, 
Leauenhall-street,    and     paid   by  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Com- 
pany). 

5   -  - 

"  The  Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial 
Charities." 

0    -  - 

6.  Combined  Charities. 
No.  86,  Borough  High-street   

84 

— 

W.  J.  Symons  (7,  14,  or  21  years  from 

Lady  Day  1891). 
H.  T.  Dobson  (7,  14,  or  21  years  from 

24th  June  1888). 
Moss  Woolf  (7,  14,  or  21  years  from 

25th  March  1888). 

90   -  - 
90   -  - 

„  82,      „  „ 

Property  belonging  to  Shawe's  Charity  : — 
ISO.   I,    rJuckennam-street,    Uld  Kent- 
road. 

I)     2,               ,,               „  ... 

))     "I               »  » 
4 

))       ")                        ))                        ))  ••• 

„     1,    Buckenham-square,   Old  Kent 

• 

140   -  - 

road. 

„  2, 

)>    ^1               ))  )) 

„  4, 

))     5,                „  „ 
„  7, 

))     8,                ,,  „ 
1  n 

„  11, 

„     8,  Old  Kent-road  ...   

„  10,  ,„   

Congregational  Chapel,  New  Kent-road 

Recreation  Ground,  late  the  Lock  Burial 
Ground. 

Various     

Trustees  of  Congregational  Chapel  (99 
years  from  25th  March  1855). 

712  - 
40   -  - 

7.  Cowper,  William. 
Property  in  Priest's-alley,  Tower-street  ... 

No.  76,  Bishopsgate-street,  Within 

New  Consols  ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

— 

480  10  1 

Messrs.  Barber  and  Company  (62|^  years 

from  24th  June  1850). 
Thomas  Fox  &  Co.  (60  years  from  25th 

March  1866). 
ine   Umciai    xrustees  oi  i^naniaDie 

Q 

0     —  — 

100   -  - 

8.  Delaforce,  Samuel. 
New  Consols  ... 

3,000   -  - 

Funds. 

Ditto         -  ditto 

82  10  - 

9.  Dudson,  Edward. 
Rentcharge  issuing  out  of  two  messuages 
at  Lower  Tooting. 

2  12  - 

Joseph  Lucas,  Solicitor,  No.  21,  Surrey- 
street,  Strand. 

2  12  - 

10.  Fenner,  Sir  John. 
One-tenth  of  farm  at  Sproughton,  near 
Ipswich. 

The  Trustees  of  Sir  John  Fenner's 
Charity. 

25   -  - 
(in  1894). 

11.  Grayson,  Thomas. 
Rentcharge  issuing  out  of  No.  168,  Borough 
High-strtet. 

2   -  - 

J.  H.  Cobley,  No.  168,  Borough  High- 
street. 

2   -  - 

12.  Hyde,  Barnar  1. 

Payment  once  in  every  10  years   

1 

13.  Martin,  Edward. 

Farm  called  "  Chantler's  Farm,"  at  Hart- 
field,  Sussex. 

Salters'  Company  

Henry  Rogers,  yearly   

4   2  6 
(next  pay- 
ment due 
1907). 
25   -  - 

I 
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Schedule  of  Property — continued. 


Description. 

Extent 
or  Amount. 

Tenant,  Person  liable,  or  Persons  in 
whose  Name  invested. 

Gross  Yearly 
Income. 

£  s. 
200  - 

d. 

£  s.  d. 
5  10  - 

New  Consols  

The   Official    Trustees    of  Charitable 
Funds. 

282  17 

300  - 
5  - 

2 
- 

Paymaster-General     "  Ex-parte  John 
Theophilus  Daubuz,  John  Buckland, 

Thomas  Colsworth." 

xnt;    wiiicidii    xrusDQcs    oi  ^nariTjaoie 
Funds. 

H.  N.  Greenside  

7  15  4 

0     o  — 
5    -  - 

Do  

14.  Phillips,  Mary. 

New  Consols  ...                ...       ••«  ••« 

15.  Savage,  James. 

Rentcharge    issuing    out    of    No.  209, 
Borough  High-street. 

16.  Scragg,  John. 
Annual  payment   

-  3 

4 

Leathersellers'  Company  

-    3  4 

{See  Combined  Charities.) 

18.  Skydmore,  Stephen. 

2^.  10s.  per  cent.  Annuities  ...       ...  ... 

19.  Smith,  Henry. 

of  the  income  of  a  sum  of  4,767Z. 
New  Consols  (representing  the  Bexhill 
Estate),  and  of  a  yearly  sum  of  lOOZ.  out 
of  the  Longney  Manor  Estate. 

50  - 

X  uc    umcidi    xiustees    or  v^nariiaDxe 
Funds. 

Trustees  of  Henry  Smith's  Charity 

1  ^ 

36   -  - 

23.  Walter,  John. 
Right  to  appoint   12  inmates  of  Alms- 
houses. 

21.  Watson,  Sophia. 
Madras  Railway  Company  Capital  Stock, 
guaranteed  5  per  cent. 

790  - 

The   Official    Trustees    of  Charitable 
Funds. 

39  17  10 
(in  1898). 

Sealed  by  Order  of  the  Board  this  21st  day  of  March  1899. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longley. 


Sealed  28th  June  1898. 
2010/98. 

County — Hertford.    Ancient  Parish — Berkhamsted  St.  Peter.    Charity — Balshaw  for  Bread  and  Meat. 
A.  39,813. 

Scheme. 
CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Charity  of  Richard  Balshaw  for  Bread  and  Meat,  in  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Berkhamsted 
St.  Peter,  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  whereof  Trustees  were  last  appointed  by  an  Order  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners of  the  4th  September  1894  ;  and 

In  the  matter  of  "  The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894." 

The  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  upon  an  application  made  to  them  on  the  20th 
January  1897,  in  writing,  signed  by  Richard  Oliver  Rippon,  Chemist  ;  Ezra  Miller,  Upholsterer  ;  Frederick  Quincey 
Lane,  Nurseryman  ;  and  Henry  James  Foster,  Brewer,  all  of  Berkhamsted  :  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
above-mentioned  Charity  : 

And  it  appearing  that  the  endowment  of  the  Charity  consists  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  to 
the  subjoined  Scheme  : 

And  after  due  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  this  Order  published  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Board  by 
being  affixed  to  or  near  a  principal  outer  door  of  the  Parish  Chui-ch  of  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter  on  the  15th  November 
1887,  and  by  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  called  "The  Berkhamsted  Times"  on  the  19th  November  1897,  and  in 
the  newspaper  called  "The  Berkhamsted  News"  (being  in  each  case  more  than  one  calendar  month  previously  to 
the  date  hereof)  ;  and  also  sent  through  the  Post  to  John  Joseph  Hatton,  late  of  Berkhamsted,  Coal  Merchant  ;  the 
only  Trustee  of  the  Charity  who  was  not  privy  to  the  said  application,  at  his  last  known  place  of  abode  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  on  the  8th  January  1898  : 

And  after  due  consideration  of  all  objections  mide  to  the  proposed  Order,  and  suggestions  for  the  variation 
thereof  : 

Do  hereby  order  as  follows  : — 

The  subjoined  Scheme  is  approved  and  established  as  the  Scheme  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  Charity. 

Scheme. 


1.  From  and  after  the  day  on  which  this  scheme  is  approved  and  establi>;hed  by  an  order  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, the  above-mentioned  charity  and  the  endowments  thereof  specified  in  the  schedule  hereto,  and  all  other 
the  endowments  (if  any)  of  the  said  charity  shall  be  administered  and  managed  by  the  body  of  trustees  hereinafter 
constituted,  subject  to  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  scheme. 

2.  All  sums  of  cash  now  or  at  any  time  belonging  to  the  charity,  and  not  needed  for  immediate  working 
purposes,  shall  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  as  soon  as  possible  be  invested  under  the  authority  of  a  further  order  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  the  name  of  "  The  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds." 


Trustees. 


3.  The  body  of  trustees  shall  (except  at  first  as  hereinafter  provided),  when  complete,  consist  of  eight  competent 
persons,  being  four  representative  trustees,  and  four  cooptative  trustees. 

4.  The  representative  trustees  shall  be  appointed  as  follows  :  Three  by  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Great 
Berkhampstead  Urban,  and  one  by  the  Parish  Council  of  Great  Berkhampstead  Rural. 

Each  appointment  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  a  meeting  convened  and  held  according  to  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  appointing  body,  or  in  case  of  need  or  doubt  according  to  rules  made  or  approved  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  forthwith  cause  the  name  of  each  person  appointed  to 
be  notified  to  the  trustees,  or  their  clerk  or  secretary.  The  person  appointed  need  not  be  a  member  of  the 
appointing  body. 

5.  The  first  representative  trustees  shall  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  hereof,  and  their  names 
shall  be  notified  to  Richard  Oliver  Rippon,  hereinafter  described,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  Of  the  first  represen- 
tative trustees  appointed  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  one,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the 
end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  appointment,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

6.  The  cooptative  trustees  shall  be  persons  residing  or  carrying  on  business  in  or  near  Berkhamsted. 

7.  The  following  persons  (being  existing  trustees  of  the  charity)  shall  be  the  first  cooptative  trustees  and  shall 
be  entitled,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  with  respect  to  determination  of  trusteeship,  to  hold  office 
for  life : — 

1.  Richard  Oliver  Rippon,  Chemist ; 

2.  Ezra  Miller,  Upholsterer  ; 

3.  Alfred  Prudames,  Veterinary  Surgeon  ; 

4.  Frederick  Quincey  Ijane,  Nurseryman  ;  and 

5.  Henry  James  Foster,  Brewer,  all  of  Berkhamsted. 
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8.  Every  future  cooptative  trustee  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Every  future  cooptative  trustee 
shall  be  provisionally  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  to  be  passed  at  a  special  meeting,  and  to  be  forthwith 
notified  by  the  trustees  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  an  applination  for  their  approval  (which  may  be 
according  to  the  form  annexed  hereto).  A  provisional  appointment  shall  become  valid  only  if  and  when  the  said 
Commissioners  have  certified  their  approval  of  it  under  their  official  seal,  and  shall  date  from  that  approval. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  a  trustee,  whether  on  a  first  or  any  subsequent  entry  into  office,  until 
after  signing  in  the  minute  book  of  the  trustees  a  declaration  of  acceptance  and  of  willingness  to  act  in  the  trusts  of 
this  scheme. 

10.  Any  cooptative  trustee  who  ceases  to  be  qualified  as  aforesaid,  any  trustee  who  is  absent  from  all  meetings 
of  the  trustees  during  a  period  of  two  consecutive  years,  and  any  trustee  who  is  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  or  who  is 
incapacitated  to  act,  or  who  communicates  in  writing  to  the  trustees  a  wish  to  resign,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a 
trustee. 

11.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  the  trustees  shall,  at  their  next  meeting,  cause  a  note  thereof  to  be  entered 
in  their  minute  book,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  representative  trustee  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  proper  appointing  body.  Any  competent  trustee  may  be  re-appointed.  No 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  cooptative  trustee  shall  be  filled  till  after  the  lapse  of  one  calendar  month  from  its 
occurrence,  and  there  shall  be  no  such  vacancy  until  the  number  of  the  first  cooptative  trustees  has  been  reduced 
below  four. 

Meetings  and  Phoceedings  of  Trustees. 

12.  The  trustees  shall  hold  at  least  two  ordinary  meetings  in  each  year. 

13.  The  trustees  shall  at  their  first  ordinary  meeting  in  each  year  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman  of 
their  meetings  for  the  year.  They  shall  make  regulations  for  supplying  his  place  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
absence.    The  chairman  shall  always  be  re-eligible. 

14.  A  special  meeting  may  at  any  time  be  summoned  by  the  chairman  or  any  two  trustees  upon  four  days'  notice 
being  given  to  all  the  other  trustees  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed. 

15.  There  shall  be  a  quorum  when  three  trustees  are  present  at  a  meeting. 

16.  Every  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  trustees  present  and  voting  on  the  question.  In 
case  of  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  previously  voted  on  the 
same  question,  but  no  trustee  shall  in  any  other  circumstances  give  more  than  one  vote. 

17.  A  minute  book  and  books  of  account  shall  be  provided  and  kept  by  the  trustees.  All  proper  accounts  in 
relation  to  the  charity  shall  in  each  year  be  made  out  and  certified  in  such  manner  as  the  Charity  Commissioners 
require,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  said  Commissioners,  and  published  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

18.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  scheme  the  trustees  shall  have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  charity,  and  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  including  the  summoning  of 
meetings,  the  deposit  of  money  at  a  proper  bank,  the  custody  of  documents,  and  the  appointment  as  clerk  or 
secretary  during  their  pleasure  of  one  of  themselves  (without  salary)  or  of  some  other  fit  person. 

Application  op  Income. 

19.  All  the  proper  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
charity  shall  be  fir.st  defrayed  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  income  thereof. 

20.  Subject  to  the  payments  aforesaid,  the  yearly  income  of  the  charity  shall  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in  the 
maintenance  of  pensions  as  hereinafter  provided. 

21.  The  pensioners  shall  be  poor  men  and  women  of  good  character,  who  have  resided  in  the  ancient  parish  of 
Berkhamsted  St.  Peter  for  not  less  than  five  years  next  preceeding  the  time  of  their  appointment,  who  have  not 
during  that  period  received  poor  law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity  are,  wholly  or  in  part, 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions. 

22.  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  pensioner,  out  of  the  income  of  the  charity,  by  weekly  or  other  periodical  pay- 
ments as  the  trustees  think  fit,  such  a  stipend,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  5s'.  a  week,  and  not  more  than  8.s.  a 
week,  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  fix,  having  regard  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  respective 
pensioners,  and  to  the  income  and  other  circumstances  of  the  charity  ;  and  the  trustees,  in  lieu  of  paying  the  whole 
amount  of  the  stipend  to  any  pensioner  in  money,  may  from  time  to  time  expend  the  whole  or  any  portion  thereof 
for  his  or  her  benefit  as  they  think  fit.  In  the  case  of  a  pensioner  possessing  a  properly  secured  income  from  othpr 
sources,  or  in  receipt  of  assistance  from  relations  or  others,  amounting  to  less  thin  the  maximum  stipend  allowed 
under  this  clause,  the  trustees  may  pay  him  or  her  such  a  stipend  not  exceeding  the  stipend  which  he  or  she  would 
otherwise  receive,  as  will  make  his  or  her  total  income  not  more  than  the  said  maximum. 

23.  The  clerk  of  the  trustees,  or  some  other  person  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  shall  pay  the  stipends  to 
the  pensioners,  and  conduct  any  inquiries  with  regard  to'them  and  to  applicants  for  appointment. 

24.  Applications  for  appointment  as  pensioners  shall  be  made  to  the  trustees,  or  to  their  clerk,  in  such  manner 
as  the  trustees  prescribe,  and  shall  be  made  in  person  except  in  case  of  physical  diablility. 

25.  No  appointment  of  a  pensioner  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  until  a  sufficient  notice  (which  may  be  in  the 
forni  annexed  hereto)  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  specifying  the  qualifications  required  from  candidates,  has  been 
published  in  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  due  publicity  to  the  intended 
appointment ;  and  every  applicant  must  be  prepared  with  sufficient  testimonials  an'd  other  evidence  of  his  or  her 
qualification  for  the  appointment. 

26.  Every  appointment  of  a  ^jensioner  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  at  a  special  meeting,  and  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  convenieintly  may  be  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  publication  of  notice  and  for  inquiries  as  to  the 
applicants.    A  vacancy  shall  not  be  filled  until  after  an  interval  of  one  month. 

27.  The  pensions  shall  be  awarded  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  After  full  investigation  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  and  inquiry  whether  they  have 

shown  reasonable  providence,  and  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  may  reasonably  expect  assistance 
from  relations  or  others. 

2.  Where  claims  are  equal  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  persons  who  have  been  longest  resident  in  the 

parish. 
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Term  of 
pensions. 

Register, 


Removal  of 
Pensioners, 


Regulations. 


The  pensions  shall  be  paid  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  for  ascertaining  the  identity  and  good  eondact 
of  the  pensioners  and  their  continued  possession  of  the  required  qualifications  as  the  trustees^  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  clause  the  trustees  may  avail  themselves  of  the  agency  of  any  Charity  Orcfanisation 
Society,  or  other  like  agency.  " 

28.  Each  pension  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  three  years  in  the  first  instance,  but  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
trustees  if  they  think  fit  for  a  further  period  of  not  more  than  three  years  at  each  prolongation. 

29.  The  trustees  shall  provide  and  keep  a  book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  dtescription  of  every 
person  appointed  to  be  a  pensioner,  the  date  of  every  appointment,  and  the  date  and  occasion  of  every  vacancy. 
They  shall  also  keep  a  register  of  all  applications  for  appointment. 

30.  Any  pensioner  who  receives  poor  law  relief  shall  be  removed  from  being  a  pensioner.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  trustees,  any  pensioner  is  guilty  of  insobriety,  or  immoral  or  unbecoming  conduct,  or  becomes  disqualified  for  re- 
taining his  or  her  appointment  by  becoming  entitled  to  a  sufficient  income  from  sources  other  than  the  charity,  or  if 
in  any  case  it  appears  that  any  pensioner  has  been  appointed  without  having  the  required  qualifications,  the  trustees, 
upon  proof  thereof  to  their  satisfaction,  may  remove  the  pensioner.  Upon  the  removal  of  any  pensioner  the  trustees 
may  proceed  to  appoint  another  pensioner  in  his  or  her  place.  In  any  case  of  such  misconduct  as  aforesaid,  the 
trustees  may  suspend  the  payment  of  the  stipend  to  the  pensioner,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  during  such  time  as  they 
think  fit.  Any  pensioner  removed  on  account  of  receiving  poor  law  relief  while  being  detained  under  lawful  authority 
as  a  person  suffering  from  mental  disease,  may,  on  recovery,  be  re-appointed,  without  previous  notice  being  given  of 
the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  and  need  not  possess  the  qualifications  as  to  residence  and  previous  non-receipt  of  poor 
law  relief. 

31.  The  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such  reasonable  regulations  as  they  consider  expedient  for  the 
government  of  the  pensioners,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  at  variance  or  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  scheme. 
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General  Provisions. 

32.  The  amount  and  conditions  of  any  payment  or  allowance  prescribed  by  this  scheme  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  the  trustees,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

33.  The  appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  at  meetings 
of  their  body,  and  not  separately  by  any  individual  trustee  or  trustees. 

34.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  remuneration,  or  be  interested  in  the  supply  of  work  or  goods  at  the  cost  of  the 
charity. 

35.  The  funds  or  income  of  the  charity  shall  not  in  any  case  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  of  any  rates 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  other  purposes  in  the  parish. 

36.  Any  question  as  to  the  construction  of  this  scheme,  or  as  to  the  regularity  or  the  validity  of  any  acts  done  or 
about  to  be  done  under  this  scheme,  shall  be  determined  conclusively  by  the  charity  commissioners  upon  such  appli- 
cation made  to  them  for  the  purpose  as  they  think  sufficient. 


Form  of  Application  for  the  Approval  of  Provisional  Appointments  of  Trustees. 

To  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Charity  of  Richard  Balshaw,  in  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Berkhamsted 
St.  Peter,  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  regulated  by  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
of  the  1898. 


*The  applica-  The  undersigned,  being*                                            of  the  above-mentioned  Charity,  submits  the  following 

tion  may  be  statement : — 
made  by  the 

trustees,  or  1.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Trustee  occurred  on  the                       day  of                                   189   ,  by  the 

by  the  chair-  \_state  came  of  tacancy\  of  \jitate  full  }mme,  addresfi,  and  description  of  Trustee  -who  vacates  his  office^. 

meetinV^r  ^'       ^  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  duly  held  on  the  day  of  189  , 

by  the  clerk         which  there  were  present  (in  the  Chair),  and 

or  sec'-etary  resolved  that  [state  full  7iame,  address,  and  description  of  proposed  new  Trustee]  be  provisionally  appointed 

on  their  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

behalf 

3.  The  provisionally  appointed  Trustee  has  expressed  in  writing  his  willingness  to  accept  and  act  in  the  trusts 
of  the  scheme. 

4.  In  these  circumstances  the  Trustees  now  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  approve  such  provisional 
appointment  under  their  official  seal. 

The  applicant  declare  that  the  above  statements  are  in  all  respects  true  according  to 

or  applicants  information  and  belief, 

should  sign 

Jh'rpaci^y^  Dated  this  day  of  189. 

in  which  the 

application  is  Note. — The  form  may  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  more  than  one  vacancy  and  provisional  appointment, 

made  by  him 
or  them. 
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Form  of  Notice. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Charity  of  Richard  Balshaw  for  Bread  and  Meat,  in  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Berkhamsted 
"St.  Peter,  in  the  County  of  Hertford. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Charity  give  notice  that  they  will  on  the  day  of 

189    ,  proceed  to  elect  a  pensioner  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  number  of  pensioners  of  the  Charity. 
The  election  will  take  place  at  o'clock  on  that  day,  at  poor 

•of  good  character  who  have  been  resident  in  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter  for  five  years  at  least,  who 
have  not  during  that  period  received  poor  law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity  are  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  are  eligible  for  the  appointment.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  shown  reasonable  providence,  and  to  those  who  have  been  longest  resident  in  the  parish. 

Application  for  the  appointment  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  or  their  clerk  at 
fourteen  days  at  least  previously  to  the  election.    Every  applicant  must  state  his  or  her  name,  address,  age,  and 
-occupation,  and  must  be  prepared  with  sufficient  testimonials  and  other  evidence  of  his  or  her  qualification  for  the 
appointment. 

(Signed) 

C  Clerk 
to  the 
(  Trustees. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PROPERTY. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Persons  in  whose  Name 
invested. 

Gross  Year  by 
Income. 

£  s. 

d. 

£   .s.  d. 

India  SI.  per  cent.  Stock   

3,229  18 

2 

"  The  Of&cial  Trustees  of  Charitable 

96  17  8 

Funds." 

Cash  on  deposit  at 'the  Bank  

40  0 

0 

|-  The  Trustees  of  the  Charity 

Balance  at  the  Bank 

152  14 

6 

Sealed  by  Order  of  the  Board  this  28th  day  of  June  1898. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Communications  addresped  to  the  Chairman. 


Resolution  passed  by  the  Bradford  Textile  Workers'  Association  : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  old  age  pensions  should  bo  granted  to  all  persons  making  application  for  the  same,  and 
that  the  only  test  to  be  applied  should  be  incapacity  by  physical  disablement  to  work.  The  Committee  desire  most 
respectfully  to  protest  against  the  application  of  what  is  considered  the  thrift  test  constituted  by  membership  of  a 
friendly  society,  this  test  virtually  destroying  the  claim  of  women  workers  for  old  age  pensions  " 


Resolution  passed  24th  May  1899  by  meeting  of  members  of  Textile  Operatives  of  Ireland  at  Belfast  : — 

"  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Textile  Operatives  Society,  are  of  opinion  that  the  age  should  be  reduced  to  60 

years,  and  that  pensions  should  be  paid  out  of  the  National  Fund  without  asking  workpeople  to  contribute  out  of 

their  small  earnings." 


Resolution  passed  25th  May  1899  by  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  regrets  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensiou.*,  and  is  of 

opinion  that  no  scheme  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  aged  poor,  particularly  women,  the  granting  of  which 

depends  upon  any  contribution,  or  any  test  on  the  part  of  the  recipient." 


Resolution  passed  on  1st  June  1899  by  the  Brechin  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives'  Union  : — 

"  The  Committee  being  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  based  on  a  thrift  test  would  exclude 
many  deserving  persons  from  receiving  the  benefit  thereof,  and  would  be  particularly  unfair  to  women,  many  of 
whom  are  in  receipt  of  wages  that  do  not  allow  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  declares  that  no  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions  will  be  satis'factory  that  does  not  provide  a  pension  for  all  aged  persons  without  requiring  any  direct 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  thereof." 


Resolution  passed  by  the  Leeds  Tailoress  Union,  7th  June  1894  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  as  the  present  standard  of  wages  for  working  women  is  much  lower,  and  their  employment 
much  more  intermittent  than  men's,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  trades  in  which  they  are  mostly  engaged,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  to  save,  or  to  belong  to  provident  societies,  they  will  be  unable  to 
pass  the  tests  proposed  in  the  scheme  for  the  granting  of  old  age  pensions  ;  also  the  age  limit  of  65  is  too  high,  as 
comparatively  few  women  continue  to  work  until  anything  like  that  age,  and  cannot  possibly  therefore  suppoit 
themselves  during  the  intervening  years,  and  therefore  any  such  scheme  based  on  such  tests  will  be  unjust,  since 
working  women  will  be  almost  entirely,  if  not  absolutely,  excluded  from  it.  And  this  Union  strongly  protests  against 
any  such  scheme  being  proposed." 


Resolution  passed  by  the  National  Union  of  Clerks  on  6th  June  1899  : — 

"  This  meeting  of  the  London  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Clerks  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  imposition 
of  tests  for  the  recipients  of  old  age  pensions  from  the  State  will  operate  very  harshly  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  who  stand  in  the  greatet-t  need  of  such  assistance  ;  and  especially  upon  women,  whose  wages  are 
extremely  inadequate  as  compared  with  those  of  men." 

"  (The  average  wage  of  women  is  only  llx.  Id.  as  compared  with  24.s.  Id.  for  men,  i.e.,  less  than  half)." 


Resolution  passed  by  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Weavers'  and  Textile  Workers'  Association,  Marsden 
Branch  :  — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  restrictions  of  thrift,  the  qualification  by  being  members  of  friendly 
societies  for  a  number  of  year.«,  and  the  unreasonable  high  age  limit  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Common  on  Old  Age  Pensions  are  unreasonable  and  objectionable." 

"Believing  thc-y  will  exempt  the  major  pot  tion  of  the  working  community,  whofe  wages,  in  the  Vest  of  tinr  es, 
are  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  qualifications  of  the  scheme,  and  ought  to  be  dele'ed. 
Further,  that  the  age  limit  should  not  be  more  than  sixty.  ' 
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Resolution  passed  by  the  Rochdale  and  District  Power-loom  Weavers,  "Winders,  Reelers,  Beamers  and  Twisters' 
-Association,  5th  June  1899  : — 

"  That  in  our  opinion  all  persons  at  the  age  of  65  years  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  without  any  conditions 
as  to  sick  and  friendly  societies,  as  the  same  would  almost  debar  females  from  any  pension." 


Resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wigan  and  District  Power-loom  Weavers'  Association  on  30th  May 
1899  :— 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  any  scheme  dealing  with  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  which  requires 
a  person  to  be  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  for  the  purpose  of  indirectly  contributing  ti  their  own  support  is 
unjust  to  the  majority  of  women  workers,  and  this  meeting  hereby  offers  its  strong  protest  against  such  a  proposal." 


Resolution  passed  by  the  West  Riding  Weivers  and  Textile  Workers  Association  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  no  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  workers  of 
this  country  which  does  not  give  the  pension  to  all  persons  (male  or  female)  over  65  years  of  age." 


Resolution  passed  by  the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Women's  Trades  Union  Council,  at  meeting  held 
on  13th  June  1899  :— 

"  That  no  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  would  be  either  just  or  expedient  which  demanded  prior  contributions 
from  women,  their  wages  being  in  general  too  low  to  admit  of  savings  being  made." 


Yorkshire  Textile  Workers'  Federation. 

Sir,  9  June  1899. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  above  body  to  express  their  opinion  as  embodied  by  resolution  that  all  old  people  of  both 
sexes  not  in  receipt  of  a  sufficient  pension  already  shall  be  entitled  to  an  old  age  pension  of  5.s.  per  week  on  arriving 
at  the  age  of  65,  and  to  expressly  state  that  those  who  have  nothing  to  depend  on  who  have  worked  during  their 
lifetime  shall  at  least  have  a  pension  granted  them. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)       Ben.  Turner,  Secretary. 


Weavers'  and  Textile  Workers'  Association  (H.  W.  D.  Branch). 

Dear  Sir,  9  June  1899. 

I  AM  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  above  body  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  declared  in  favour  of  old  age 
pensions  applying  to  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  to  ask  your  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  to  consider  this 
proposal. 

I  am,  &c. 

(signed)       Ben.  'Turner,  Secretary. 


Colne  and  District  Trades  and  Labour  Council. 

Right  Hon.  Sir,  31  May  1899. 

I  AM  instructed  to  respectfully,  on  behalf  of  above  council,  protest  against  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  being 
considered  satisfactory  to  the  workers  which  involves  principles  like  the  one  foreshadowed  in  the  "  Times "  of 
16th  May  last,  and  said  to  emanate  from  a  portion  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  over  which  you 
have  the  honour  to  be  Chairman. 

They  think  a  satisfactory  scheme  should  be  without  the  test^  referred  to,  non-contributory,  and  payable  at 
60  years  of  age. 

I  have,  &c. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Chaplin,  m.p.,  (signed)       A.  B.  Neimll. 

President,  Local  Government  Board. 


Chorley  Branch  of  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Weavers'  Association. 
Dear  Sir,  31  May  1899. 

It  was  reported  in  the  "Times"  of  the  16th  May  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  wert 
contemplating  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  for  the  granting  of  pensions  to  persons  of  65  years  of  age  is  to  be 
dependent  on  certain  tests  of  thrift  and  membership  of  a  friendly  society,  or  the  possession  of  an  annuity.  We  wish 
to  submit  to  you  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  wages  of  the  workers  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  proper  standird  of 
living,  quite  apxrt  from  the  suggestions  of  saving.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  any  such  contribution  schemes 
are  amongst  other  reasons  undeserving  of  support  on  the  ground  of  their  injustice  to  women.  We  would  suggest 
the  necessity  for  the  widening  of  the  Bill  so  that  the  workers  shall  not  be  forced  to  indirectly  contribute  to  their 
own  support. 

Yours,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Chaplin,  m.p.,  (signed)        Wm.  MeUor. 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Boad. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Sir,  47,  Essex-street,  Strand,  15  June  1899. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  above  Association  I  send  you  the  following  Resolutions  as  to. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  which  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  such  Council  held  on  the  13th  instant. 

I  am,  &c. 

Right  Hon.  H.  Chaplin,  m.p.  (signed)       H.  E.  Lawrence, 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall.  Secretary. 


Resolutions. 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  established. 

2.  That  the  administration  of  any  Act  on  the  subject  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  guardians,  who, 
for  such  purpose,  should  annually  appoint  a  pensions  committee,  to  be  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
administration,  the  majority  of  which  committee  should  be  members  of  the  board  of  guardians,  by  whom  they 
are  appointed,  and  that  the  payment  of  pensions  should  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  payment  of  ordinary 
relief. 

3.  That  pensions  should  be  given  to  all  persons  of  an  age  to  be  fixed,  not  being  aliens,  and  not  being  otherwise 
disqualified,  and  that  such  pensions  should  be  paid  weekly,  or  at  such  other  period  as  the  pensions  authority  may 
determine. 

4.  That^in  any  Act  dealing  with  the  subject,  the  age  at  which  such  pension  should  be  granted  should  be  not 
earlier  than  60,  not  later  than  65,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  granted  should  not  be  less  than  5s.  a 
week. 

5.  That  Parliament  should  fix  a  minimum  income,  which  should  render  applicants  ineligible  for  pensions, 
and  that  the  pensions  authority,  before  granting  pensions,  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  age  and  income  of  the- 
applicants. 

6.  That  in  any  Act  dealing  with  the  subject,  proper  safeguards  as  to  character  should  be  inserted. 

7.  That  pensions  should  be  inalienable,  and  not  liable  to  attachment. 

8.  That  persons  receiving  pensions  should  be  free  from  all  civil  disabilities. 

9.  That  in  the  case  of  a  pensioner  entering  a  workhouse,  his  pensions  should  be  paid  to  the  guardians  during 
such  time  as  such  person  is  in  the  workhouse. 

10.  That  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  pensions  fund  should  be  borne  locally,  and  that  the  pensions  fund 
should  be  provided  partly  out  of  the  National  Exchequer  and  partly  out  of  local  rates,  but  in  the  main  out  of  the- 
National  Exchequer,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  proportion  payable  out  of  local  rates  exceed 
one-third  of  the  pensions  fund. 


t 
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APPENDIX,  No.  7. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Monro. 


WELLS  AND  CAMPDEN  CHARITY  PENSIONS. 


Application  Form. 


Name  of  Applicant  in  full  

Address  in  full    .•■   

Age   

Occupation,  past  or  present  ... 

Is  Applicant  married,  single,  or  widowed  V   

Names,  ages,  and  occupations  of  Applicant's  children 
(if  any)   

Names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  Applicant  can 
refer  for  evidence  of  good  character 

How    long   has   Applicant    resided   in   the   parish  of 
Hampstead  ?   

Has  the  Applicant  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the 
last  six  years  ?    ...   

Has  the  Applicant  ever  belonged  to  a  friendly,  or  benefit 
society,  or  club  ?     

or  insured  his  life  ?     

or  deposited  money  in  a  savings  or  any  other 
bank?         ...  ...   

or  otherwise  attempted  to  provide  for  himself, 
and  how ?     ...       ...  ...   

What  is  the  Applicant's  present  income  from  all  sources  ? 

Does  the  Applicant  apply  on  the  ground  of  age,  or  ill- 
health,  or  accident,  or  infirmity  '?  

Has  the  Applicant  any  relations  or  friends  able  and 
willing  to  assist,  and  who  are  they  ?   


I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  my  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
true  and  correct,  as  witness  my  hand  this  day  of  18 

Signature  of  Applicant. 


0.29 


15891 
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APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  K7wlhjs. 


The  following  figures  show  the  expenditure  of  Poor  Law  Authorities  on  purposes  immediately  connected  with 
Relief  of  the  Poor  during  the  Year  ended  25th  March,  1898,  the  Receipts  in  aid  (distinguishing  those  received 
from  Her  Majesty's  Treasury),  and  the  Net  Expenditure  borne  by  the  Rates  : — 


In  the 
Metropolis. 

Outside  the 
Metropolis. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Expenses  immediately  connecfed  with  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 

0,^D  i  ,0  to 

<,oyu,  <uu 

1  n  QOQ  07i? 

IU,o/o,/(  0 

Deduct, — (1.)  Receipts  from  relatives  of  paupers,  sales  of 
farm  produce,  &c.,  and  proportion"  of  rents, 
interest,  &c.  ... 

141,649 

515,878 

657,527 

Net  expenses  borne  by  Poor  Rates  and  Grants 

3,095,927 

7,074,822 

10,170,749 

Deduct, — (2.)  Grants  under   the   Agricultural  Rates  Act, 
1896  (proportion*),  and  other  sums  received 
directly  from  H.M.  Treasury   

1,381 

410,764 

412,145 

Net  expenses  borne  by  Poor  Rates  and  sums  received  from 
Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs 

3,094,546 

6,664,058 

9,758,604 

Deduct, — (3.)  Grants  received  from  Councils  of  Counties 
and    County   Boroughs  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888  : — 

£. 

(a.)  Grants    chargeable    on  Ex- 
chequer   Contribution  Ac- 
counts, i.e.,  on  funds  derived 
from  H.M.  Treasury         ...  187,323 

1,510  232 

(b.)  Grant  payable  by  the  London 
County  Council  under  Sec- 
tion 43  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act..,  322,311 

509,634 

2,019,866 

Net  expenses  borne  by  Poor  Rates...  £. 

2,584,912 

5,153,826 

7,738,738 
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■2[J91^Q  JO  uuratjreqQ  jo  sibijiuj 

•ap'Bni  jepjQ  nax^M  s%'e(j 

Other 
Orders 
of 

the  Board 
of 

Guardians. 

Relief  ordered  by  Guardians. 

For  what 

Time 
Allowed, 

or 
Nature 
of 

the  Order 
made. 

In  Kind. 

•ani^A 

Quantity 
and 
Description. 

•^auojfl; 

•UOAlS  U3t{Al  Sr^VQ 

•anpA 

Is' 

Quantity 
and 
Description  of 
Relief  in  Kind. 

■jaoijfo 
-Aatja^T  jfq  tiaAT-j) 

•sjaasjaAQ  ^q 
naAiS  paijjoda'a; 

•jodn^j       JO  eouapisag 
aq?    ^'B  qisjA  c^svi    jo  a^j-BQ 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  10. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  KnoUys. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Expenditure  on  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and  number  of  Paupers. 


1.  Expenditure  on  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  1897-98. 


1.  Excluding  the  sums  paid  by  boards  of  guardians  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  registered 
hospitals  and  licensed  houses,  the  following  Table  shows  the  sums  which  were,  according  to  "  Part  I.  of  the  Annual 
Local  Taxation  Returns  (England),  1897-98,"  expended  on  "  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  purposes  connected 
therewith  "  during  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1898. 


In  Maintenance  

£ 

2,384,135 

Out-relief  

2,732,909 

Other  expenditure  for  the  relief 
connected  therewith  (excluding 
asylums,  &c.)  ... 

of   the  poor  and  purposes 
maintenance   of  lunatics  in 

4,019,281 

Total   

9,136,325 

The  expenditure  entered  under  the  head  of  "  In-maintenance  "  includes  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  and  about 
the  maintenance,  treatment,  and  relief  of  the  paupers  in  workhouses,  and  other  institutions  under  the  control  of 
boards  of  guardians,  and  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  and  other  Asylum  and  School 
Districts,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  furniture,  and  the  salaries,  remuneration  and  rations  of  the  officers  and  servants, 
but  inclusive  of  the  charges  for  apprentice  fees,  outfits,  burials,  and  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  warming, 
cleansing,  and  lighting  the  workhouses  or  other  institutions,  and  otherwise  keeping  them  fit  for  daily  use.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  vagrants  in  the  vagrant  wards  is  also  included  under  this  head. 

"  Out-relief  "  consists  of  the  charges  for  all  relief,  whether  given  in  money  or  in  kind,  to  paupers  relieved  out  of 
workhouses  or  the  other  institutions  above  referred  to,  together  with  school  fees,  schooling,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  with  respect  to  such  paupers,  but  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers,  the  charges  for  relief  stations,  and 
the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses. 

'  2.  In  the  following  Table  the  several  items  of  expenditure  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  purposes  connected 
herewith  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  two  years  ended  Lady-day,  1897  and  1898,  are  shown,  together  with 
the  increase  in  each  item,  in  the  latter  year  : — 


Items  of  Expenditure. 

Year  ended 
Lady-day, 
1897. 

Year  ended 
Lady-day, 
1898. 

Increase. 

£. 

£. 

In-maintenance 

2,256,667 

2,384,135 

127,468 

Out-relief  .'. 

2,680,296 

2,732,909 

52,613 

Maintenance  of   lunatics   in  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  and 
licensed  houses  ... 

1,642,505 

1,691,951 

49,446 

Repayment  of  workhouse  and  other  loans  and  interest  thereon 

793,001 

838,657 

45,656 

Sahries  and  rations  of  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  and  super- 
annuat'on  allowances  ... 

1,781,509 

1,879,659 

98,150 

Other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  connected  with,  relief  ... 

■1,278,211 

n, 300,965 

22,754 

Total   £. 

10,432,189 

10,828,276 

396,087 

*  Excluding  279,848Z.  in  1897,  and  291,275L  in  1898,  received  by  the  poorer  Metropolitan  Unions  and  parishes  from  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 
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The  sums  entered  under  the  head  of  "Maintenance  of  lunatics  in  Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals,  and 
Licensed  Houses,"  include  the  full  amounts  charged  by  the  asylum  and  other  authorities  for  the  support  of 
insane  paupers  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  without  auy  deductions  on  account  of  the  repiyments  from  the 
counties  and  county  boroughs,  but  they  do  not  include  the  sums  pud  by  the  councils  of  counties  and  boroughs  in 
respect  of  the  provision  aid  maintenance  of  asylum  buildings  ;  nor  do  they  include  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
lunatics  chargeable  to  counties  and  boroughs. 

"Remvment  of  Workhouse  and  other  Loans,  and  interest  thereon,"  includes  all  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  account  of  the  loans  raised  by  boards  of  guardians  and  managers  of  asylum  and  Poor  Law  school 
districts. 

The  expenditure  entered  under  the  head  "  Other  Expenses  of  or  immediately  connected  with  Relief,"  includes 
Civter  ,t//a)  expenditure  on  furniture,  building  and  repairs;  certain  establishment  charges,  including  the  cost  of 
nrinting  stationery,  and  advertisements  ;  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  paupers  in  institutions  other  than 
Poor  Law  institutions,  e.g.,  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  in  hospitals,  and  in  certified  schools  ;  the 
cost  of  drugs  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  so  far  as  it  could  not  be  apportioned  to  "  In-mamtenance  and 
"  Out-relief  "  •  rents  and  rates  ;  the  cost  of  wood,  oakum,  stone,  &c.,  used  for  the  employment  of  paupers  ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  workhouse  gardens  and  farms,  not  accounted  for  under 
"  In-maintenance,"  "  Rations  of  Officers,"  &c. 

3  The  following  Table  shows  the  gross  amounts  expended  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
purposes  connected  "therewith,  in  each  of  the  Ten  years  ended  at  Lady-day,  1898,  distinguishing  the  amounts 
expended  on  (a)  In-Maintenance  and  (b)  Out-Relief,  (c)  the  sums  paid  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  respect  of  the 
Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals,  or  Licensed  Houses,  and  (d)  all  other  expenses. 


Gross  Expenditure  for  Relief  of  Poor. 


Years  ended  Lady-Day 

In- 
Maintenance. 

(a.) 

Out-Relief, 
(b.) 

Maintenance 
of  Lunatics  in 
Asylums, 
Registered 
Hospitals,  or 
Licensed 
Houses, 
(c.) 

Other 
Expenses  of 
or 

immediately 

connected 
with  Relief.'- 

(d.) 

Total. 
(e.) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889   

1,862,799 

2,503,838 

1,184,766 

2,815,074 

8,36(1,477 

1890   

1,899,648 

2,453,860 

1,221,719 

2,859,118 

8,434,345 

1891  

1,951,480 

2,400,089 

1,284,656 

3,007,087 

8,643,318 

1892  '   

2,044,062 

2,374,380 

1,331,733 

3,097,503 

8,847,678 

1893   

2,105,760 

2,370,613 

1,393,076 

3,348,065 

9,217,514 

1894   

2,198,312 

2,460,503 

1,466,185 

3,548,505 

9,673,505 

1895   

2,216,231 

2,530,574 

1,502,400 

3,617,400 

9,866,605 

1896   .^   

2,254,350 

2,644,650 

1,556,133 

3,760,841 

10,215,974 

1897   

2,256,6G7 

2,680,296 

1,642,505 

3,852,721 

10,432,189 

1898   

2,384,135 

2,732,909 

1,691,951 

4,019,281 

10,828,276 

PAUPERS  RELIEVED  ON  1st  JULY  1898. 


No.  1. — Remarks  on  the  Returns  op  Pauperism,  1st  July  1898. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  first  July  1898,  in  the  647  unions  and  parishes  under  Total 

■separate  boards  of  guardians  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  ten  contributory  (out-relief)  unions,  is  shown  in  the  number  of 

following  table  :—  Paupers. 

Table  I. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Gross  Total, 

Deduct  Persons  relieved 
both  Indoor 
and  Outdoor,  on  the 
1st  July. 

Net  Total. 

207,168 

63-^755 

842,923 

142 

842,781 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar  General,  was  31,397,078  in  the  middle  of  Ratio  of 
the  year  1898.    Taking  this  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  the  paupers  relieved  on  the  1st  of  July  1898  amounted  Paupers  to 
to  one  out  of  every  37  persons,  or  2'7  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Population. 


*  Including  "  Repayment  of  Workhouse  and  other  loans,  and  interest  thereon,"  "  Salaries,  ko.,  of  Officers,  Assistj,nbs 
and  Servants,"  and  "  Other  expenses." 
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The  next  Table  shows  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  each  of  the  different  classes  therein  set  forth 
distinguishing  those  receiving  indoor  relief  from  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  : — 

Table  II. 


Classes  of  Palters. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Able-bodied  males  (adult)*      ...       ...       ...  ... 

15,314 

21,766 

37,080 

Able-bodied  females  (adult)   

16,849 

60,332 

77,181 

Children  under  16  of  able-bodied  parents  relieved  

13,507 

159,349 

172,856 

Not  able-bodied  males  (adult)    

57,101 

82,552 

139,653 

Not  able-bodied  females  (adult)   

40,606 

207,447 

248,053 

Children  under  16  relieved  with  not  able-bodied  parents,  or 

37,243 

29,930 

67,173 

without  parents. 

Vagrants  

9,224 

133 

9,357t 

Insane  : 

Males  

7,222 

32,697t 

39,919 

Females   

8,810 

40,903+ 

49,713 

Children   

1,292 

646+ 

1,938 

Total   

207,168 

635,755 

842,923§ 

The  paupers  classed  as  "indoor,"  comprise  the  paupers  in  all  establishments  under  the  control  of  the 
guardians  and  in  district  schools,  and  also  the  paupers  in  same  eslablishments  not  under  the  control  of  the  guardians, 
such  as  schools  certified  under  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  43  ;  institutions  for  idiots  under  the  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  122  ;  schools 
for  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  not  certified  under  the  25  &  26  Vict.c.  43  ;  and  other  similar  institutions. 

The  numbers  of  indoor  paupers  (exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  the  two  classes  of  establishments  were  as 
follows  : — 

In  establishments  under  the  control  of  guardians 

In  establishments  not  under  the  control  of  guardians,  viz  : — 

Certified  schools   ...       ...  ...   

Hospitals  or  other  institutions  ... 

Total 


189,780 

5,702 

2,4G2 

197,944 

The  numbers  of  adult  indoor  paupers  classified  as  "able-bodied,"  who  were  in  health  and  who  were  temporarily 
disabled  respectively,  were  as  follows  : — 

Able-bodied  males  : — 

In  health  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        ..       ...  '. 


Temporarily  disabled 

Able-bodied  females  : — 
In  health  

Temporarily  disabled 


5,441 
9,873 

7,763 
9,086 


The  adult  male  paupeis  in  receiptt  of  outdoor  relief,  who  are  classified  as  "able-bodied"  in  the  returns,  were 
relieved  for  the  following  causes  : — 


On  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity   

On  account  of  their  own  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity  ... 

On  account  of  the  sicknes«,  accident,  or  infirmity  of  sonre 
family,  or  of  a  funeral  ...   

On  account  of  want  of  work  or  other  causes   

Total 


member  of  the 


Bonuo 


96 
7,922 

2,990 
10,758 

21,766 


*  For  further  particulars,  see  page  ill.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  15,314  adult  able-bodied  males  who  receive 
indoor  relief,  9.873  were  temporarily  disabled,  and  that  about  one-half  of  those  who  received  outdoor  relief  were  relieved 
on  account  of  their  own  sicknes-s,  accident,  or  infirmity,  or  of  that  of  some  member  of  their  family,  or  a  funeral. 

t  This  is  the  total  number  of  vagrants  entered  in  the  returns  from  all  the  unions  in  England  and  Wales  as  relieved 
on  the  1st  July.  Any  vagrant  relieved  in  two  unions  on  that  day  would  be  included  twice.  The  number  relieved  on  the 
night  of  that  day  was  5,338. 

J  The  majority  of  insane  paupers  here  classed  as  "  outdoor "  are  in  lunatic  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  or  licensed 
houses.    They  numbered  6'J,301,  of  whom  30,811  were  males,  37,971  females,  and  519  children. 

§  This  includes  the  142  persons  who  received  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  on  the  1st  July,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
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The  adult  female  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  who  are  classified  as  "able-bodied"  in  the  Returns,  are 
sub-divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 


Wives  of  able-bodied  men  relieved  

Widows    •••   

Single  women  without  children   

Mothers  of  illegitimate  children   

Wives  relieved  on  account  of  husbands  being  in  gaol,  &c. 

Wives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines   

Wives  of  other  non-resident  males  

Total 


16,621* 

36,813 

2,466 

267 

988 

146 

3,031 

(10,332 

It  appears  from  the  Returns  that  the  number  of  tha  outdoor  paupers  who  were  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only 
was  14,630.  of  whom  4,899  were  males,  5,653  females,  and  4,078  children 

SS^^The  total  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  exclusive  of  the  insane,  was  240,029,  of  whom  50,750  were 
m  receipt  of  indoor  relief,  and  189,279  were  receiving  outdoor  relief.  Those  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief 
included — 


Children. 


Illegitimate  children  of  inmates   

Orphans  or  other  children  relieved  without  their  parents 

Children  of  able-bodied  inmates   

Children  of  not  able-bodied  inmates   


Total 


5,759 
33,382 
8,621 
2,988 

50,750 


These  50,750  children  were  relieved  in  the  following  establishments  : 

In  workhouses,  infirmaries,  or  sick  asylums 
In  district  or  separate  schools  or  other  institutions  under  the  control  of 

guardians   

In  schools  certified  under  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  43... 

In  hospitals  ...     

In  other  institutions  ... 


25,100 

18,685 
5,555 
398 
1,012 


Of  the  1,292  children  classified  in  Table  II.  on  pige  ii  as  "indoor"  insane,  886  were  in  the  asylums  for  imbeciles 
belonging  to 'the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 


PAUPERS  RELIEVED  ON  1st  JANUARY  1899. 


No.  1. — Remarks  on  the  Returns  of  Pauperism,  1st  January  1899. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  January  1899,  in  the  647  unions  and  parishes  under  Total 

sepirate  boards  of  guariiais  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  10  contributory  (out-relief)  unions,  is  shown  in  the  number  of 

following  table  :—  Paupers. 


Table  I. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Gross  Total, 

Deduct  persons 
relieved  both  indoor 

and  Outdoor 
on  the  1st  January. 

Net  Total 

230,915 

590,323 

821,238 

142 

821,096 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar  General,  was  31,397,078  in  the  middle  of  Ratio  of 
the  year  1898.    Taking  this  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation  the  paupers  relieved  on  the  1st  January  1899  amounted  Paupers  to 
to  one  out  of  every  38  persons,  or  2-6  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Population. 


*  A  small  number  of  wives  of  men  who  were  not  able-bodied,  or  were  lunatics  in  asylums,  or  had  been  admitted  to 
infirmaries,  are  included  under  this  heading'. 
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Classes  of  The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  each  of  the  different  classes  therein  set  forth 
Paupers.  distinquishing  those  receiving  indoor  relief  from  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  :   ' 


Table  II. 


Classes  of  Paupeks. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Able-bodied  males  (adult)''        ...       ...  ...   

1 

20,453 

11,624 

32,077 

Able-bodied  females  (adult)  ...   

18,576 

49,765 

68,341 

Children  under  16  of  able-bodied  parents  relieved 

14,675 

133,596 

148,271 

Not  able-bodied  males  (adult) 

65,983 

82,529 

148,512 

JNot  able-boaiea  lemales  (aclult) 

42,955 

207,326 

250,281 

Children  under  16  relieved  with  not  able-bodied  parents, 
or  without  parents. 

37,532 

29,501 

67,033 

Vagrants 

13,082 

284 

13,366^ 

Insane  : 

Males  ,   

7,387 

33,275t 

40,662 

Females     

8,988 

41,737t 

50,725 

Children    ...   

1,284 

686t 

1,970 

Total   

230,915 

590,323 

821,238§ 

The  paupers  classed  as  "indoor"  comprise  the  paupers  in  all  establishments  under  the  control  of  the  guardians 
including  district  schools,  and  also  the  paupers  in  some  establishments  not  under  the  control  of  tie  guardians,  such 
as  schools  certified  under  the  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  43  ;  institutions  for  idiots  under  the  31  and  32  Yict.  c.  122  ;  schools 
for  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blit  d,  not  certified  under  the  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  43  ;  and  other  similar  institutions. 

The  numbers  of  indoor  paupers  (exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  the  two  classes  of  establishments  were  as  follows  :  

In  establishments  under  the  control  of  guardians      209,429 

In  establishments  not  under  the  control  of  guardians,  viz.  : — 

Certified  schools    6,156 

Hospitals  or  other  institutions     ...                           ...       ...       ...  2,248 


Total   217,833 


The  numbers  of  adult  iridoor  paupers  clasnfied  as  "  able-todied,"  who  were  in  health  and  who  were  temporarily 
disabled  respectively,  were  as  follows  : — 

Able-bodied  males  : 

In  health                                                                               ...  7,807 

Temporarily  disabled    12,646 

Able-bodied  females  : 

In  health                                                              '.   8.659 

Temporarily  disabled        ...       ...      9,917 


The  adult  male  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  who  are  classified  as  "able-bodied' 
relieved  for  the  follow'ing  causes  : — 

On  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity 

On  account  of  their  own  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity  

On  account  of  the  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity  of  some  member  of  the 

family,  or  of  a  funeral 
On  account  of  want  of  work  or  other  causes 

Total   


in  the  Returns  were 

103 
7,903 

3,098 

520 

11,624 


*  Of  the  20,453  adult  able-bodied  males  who  received  indoor  relief  12,646  were  temporarily  disabled,  and  of  11,624 
who  received  outdoor  relief  11,104  were  relieved  on  account  of  their  own  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity,  or  of  thatjof 
some  member  of  their  family,  or  to  d(  fray  the  expenses  of  a  funeral.    See  particulars  on  page  iii. 

t  The  majority  of  insane  paupers  here  classed  as  "  outdoor  "  are  in  lunatic  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  or  licenced 
houses.    They  numbered  70,715  of  whom  31.8S5  were  adult  males,  38,7.") 7  adult  females,  and  573  children. 

X  This  is  the  total  number  of  vatrranis  entered  in  the  returns  from  all  the  unions  in  England  and  Wales  as  relieved 
on  the  1st  January  1899.  Any  vagrant  relieved  in  two  unions  on  that  day  would  be  included  twice.  The  number  relieved 
on  the  night  of  that  day  was  7,4!l'.t. 

§  This  includes  the  112  persons  who  received  both  indoor  andioutdoor  relief  on  the  1st  January,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 
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The  adult  female  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  who  are  classified  as  "able-bodied  "  in  the  Returns,  are 
feub-divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 


Wives  of  able-bodied  men  relieved 
Widows 

Single  women  without  children  

Mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ... 
Wives  relieved  on  account  of  husbands  being  in  gaol,  &c. 
Wives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  ... 
Wives  of  other  non-resident  males 


Total 


8,408* 
34,589 
2,460 
276 
1,039 
76 
2,917 


49,765 


It  appears  from  the  Returns  that  the  number  of  the  outdoor  paupers  who  were  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only 
was  15,190,  of  whom  5,259  were  males,  5,761  females,  and  4,170  children. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  exclusive  of  the  insane,  was  215,304,  of  whom  52,207  were  Children, 
in  receipt  of  indoor  relief,  and  163,097  were  receiving  outdoor  relief.    Those  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  included — 


Illegitimate  children  of  inmates  ... 

Orphans  or  other  children  relieved  without  their  parents 

Children  of  able-bodied  inmates  ... 

Children  of  not  able-bodied  inmates   


Total  ... 


6,048 
33,607 
9,532 
3,020 


52,207 


These  52,207  children  were  relieved  in  the  following  establishments  : — 
In  workhouses,  infirmaries,  or  sick  asylums 

In   district   or  separate  schools  or  other   institutions   under   the  control  of 
guardians 

In  schools  certified  under  the  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  43     

In  hospitals 

In  other  institutions     


25,401 

19,532 
6,024 
224 
1,026 


Of  the  1,284  children  classified  in  Table  II.  on  page  ii.  as  "indoor"  insane,  827  were  in  the  asylums  for 
imbeciles  belonging  to  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 

*  A  small  number  of  wives  of  men  who  were  not  able-bodied,  or  were  lunatics  in  asylums,  or  had  been  admitted  to 
infirmaries,  are  included  under  this  heading. 


0.29. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  11. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Chajjlin,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aged  Deserving  Poor, 

House  of  Commons. 

Sir, 

As  we  understand  that  the  necessity  of  reporting  this  Session,  will  preclude  our  Society  from  giving  evidence 
in  support  of  the  "  Scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions,"  which  we  have  prepared,  I  am  directed  to  submit  the 
following  special  points  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  : 

1.  Who  fiJiaU  receive  j^f'o^'ons. — We  propose  that  every  British-born  subject  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  making  provision  for  old  age,  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  from  the  State  a  pension  of  5s.  weekly,  without  thereby  incurring  any  civil  disability. 

2.  Diaqualification. — This  claim  to  be  disallowed  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  proved  to  be  disqualified  by 
habitual  drunkenness,  habitual  crime,  or  habitual  idleness. 

3.  Funds,  how  provided. — The  funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  provided,  as  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount,  by  a 
payment  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  each  union  or  parish  : 
and  as  to  one-fourth  directly  by  the  State. 

4.  PaymenU  through,  Post  Office. — The  applications  should  be  received  by,  and  investigations  as  to 
qualification  should  be  made  by,  a  Government  Department ;  but  the  pensions  should  be  paid  through  the  Post 
Office. 

6.  Encouragement  of  Thrift. — Members  of  friendly  and  other  societies,  if  entitled  to  a  pension  (not  exceeding 
6s.  weekly)  from  their  society,  to  be  paid  the  State  pension  in  addition. 

6.  Persons  in  receijit  of  Jielief- — Basing  our  calculations  on  the  Report  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  of 
1898,  that  "  Three  persons  out  of  every  10  over  65  years  of  age  apply  for  relief  in  the  cmrse  of  the  year  "  ;  we  assume 
the  number  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age  now  receiving  relief  to  be  500,000. 

7.  Probable  number  of  Peyisioners. — A  proportion  of  these  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension,  and 
must  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  guardians  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  persons,  now  on  the  verge  of  relief 
would  apply  for  and  obtain  pensions.  We  assume  that  the  number  of  persons  so  applying  would  about  equal  the 
number  of  those  left  in  the  care  of  the  guardians  ;  so  that  the  number  of  pensioners  would  probably  be  500,000. 

8.  Cost  to  the  State. — The  pensions  for  these  500,000  persons  would  amount  to  6,500,000Z.  yearly  ;  of  this  sum 
the  guardians  would  contribute  from  the  rates  4,875,000/.,  leaving  only  1,625,000/.  to  be  provided  by  the  State. 

9.  Saviiig  to  the  Rates. — It  appears  probable  that  the  number  of  persons  now  in  receipt  of  relief  who  would 
be  entitled  to  pensions  would  be  about  300,000  ;  hence  the  guardians  would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  these.  Taking  7s.  a  week  as  the  average  total  cost  of  each  pauper,  it  follows  that  there  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  rates  of  5,460,000/.,  which  is  585,000/.  more  than  the  guardians  would  be  asked  to  contribute  under  this 
scheme 

10.  Summary. — In  other  words,  all  duly  qualified  persons  of  70  years  of  age  and  upwards  would  obtain 
pensions  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  only  about  Ij  millions  sterling  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  would  be  effected 
in  the  rates  of  about  half-a-million  sterling. 

11.  A  practical  Scheme. — The  Society  is  convinced  that  no  such  "hopeful  and  practical  proposal"  has  yet 
been  submitted,  and  they  are  sustained  in  this  conviction  by  the  opinions  of  several  members  of  Parliament  and 
Poor  Law  guardians  to  whom  this  Scheme  has  been  submitted. 

The  Society  ventures  respectfully  to  urge  upon  the  Committee  that  they  should  give  these  points  careful 
consideration  before  drawing  up  their  Report. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)       T.  Saltinstall  Taylor, 
Secretary,  Society  for  Promoting  Old  Age  Pensions, 
22  June  1899.  41,  Berners-street,  W. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  12. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Davy. 


Returns  to  be  put  in  : — 

1.  List  of  questions  put  to  old  age  pensioners,  nee  page  16  of  pamphlet  enclosed. 

2.  Translation  of  text  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  .sre  page  16  of  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  representatives 

as  to  assistance  given  by  Foreign  Governments  to  provision  fpr  old  age  ;  printed  1891.  (Commercial, 
No.  22,  1891.) 

Average  Amount  of  Pensions  per  Head. 
(Tables  taken  from  the  Statistik  Aarbog,  1898.) 


Heads  of  Families. 

Men. 

Women. 

Under 
50  Kr. 

50-100 
Kr. 

100-150 
Kr. 

150-200 
Kr. 

200  Kr. 
or  over. 

Under 
60  Kr. 

50-100 
Kr. 

100-150 
Kr. 

150-200 
Kr. 

200  Kr." 
or  over. 

1895  : 
Copenhagen  ... 
Provincial  Towns 
Market  Towns 

Per  cent. 

5-2 
4-3 
2-2 
19-6 

Per  cent. 

11-7 
26-0 
16-3 
39-2 

Per  cent. 

28-7 
30-5 

23-  7 

24-  4 

Per  cent. 

27-6 
18-7 
15-6 
10-2 

Per  ceritl 

26-8 
20-5 
42-2 
a. a 

Per  cent. 

10-0 
2-9 

oa.n 

Per  cent. 

70-0 
51-4 

41-8 

Per  cent. 

15-0 
28-6 

25-4 

Per  cent. 

5-0 
17-1 
50-0 

4-9 

Per  cent. 

50-0 
4-9 

Gotmtry  Districts 
Whole  Country  ... 

1896  : 
Copenhagen  ... 
Provincial  Towns 
Market  Towns 
Country  Districts 

Whole  Country  ... 

16-4 

35-2 

25-5 

12-G 

10-3 

17-3 

46-4 

24-6 

7-8 

3-9 

4-7 

4-3 
3-5 
18-0 

10-6 
24-4 
12-0 
38-9 

27-  3 

28-  2 
22-5 
25-0 

27-7 
21-5 
18-3 
11-2 

29-7 
21-6 
43-7 
6-9 

4-4 
25-8 

82-6 
41-9 

39-1 

13-0 
38-8 

26-5 

19-3 
50-0 
5-5 

50-0 
3-1 

15-0 

34-6 

25-5 

13-9 

11-0 

18-5 

44-6 

26-6 

7-6 

2-7 

Single  Persons. 

1895  : 
Copenhagen  ... 
Provincial  Towns 
Market  Towns 
Country  Districts 

Whole  Country  ... 

1896  : 

Copenhagen  , 

Provincial  Towns 
Market  Towns 
Country  Districts 

Whole  Country  ... 

9-2 

6-  6 

7-  4 
23-2 

24-  6 

25-  4 
11-1 

43-8 

37-9 
34-1 
34-6 
23-4 

20-8 
16-2 
27-2 
7-3 

7-5 
7-7 
19-7 
2-3 

7-8 
10-8 

2-4 
24-1 

39-3 
42-8 
33-6 
50-5 

42-7 
33-9 
33-5 
21-1 

9-3 
10-5 
26-7 

3-4 

0-9 

2-  0 

3-  8 
0-9 

19-5 

40-7 

26-2 

9-9 

3-7 

18-0 

46-6 

27-8 

6-5 

1-1 

7-8 
51 
4-8 
19-7 

24-7 
34-1 
16-7 
43-9 

34-4 
32-8 
30-9 
25-5 

24-7 
18-7 
22-6 
8-1 

8-  4 

9-  3 
25-0 

2-8 

7-3 
9-0 
3-9 
22-0 

38-0 
41-3 
30-1 
50-2 

41-5 
35-5 
34-6 
23-1 

12-0 
11-7 
27-6 
3-8 

1-  2 

2-  5 

3-  8 
0-9 

16-4 

40-5 

27-7 

11-2 

4-5 

16-3 

45-7 

29-2 

7-5 

1-3 

 —  -A  kromer«e[«als  Is.  \^cl.    Fifty  kroaer  a  yea.r  w©uld  be  about  Is.  Id.  a  week. 

0.29.      15391  2  H  2 
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Number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners. 


Heads  of  Families. 

Single  Persons. 

Dependents. 

Totals. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

On  1st  January  1895  : 

Copenhagen 

826 

15 

556 

3,238 

1,110 

5,745 

Provincial  Towns 

1,376 

32 

742 

3,467 

1,706 

7,323 

IVTarket  Towns  ... 

111 

2 

65 

463 

124 

765 

Country  Districts  ... 

8,959 

102 

4,212 

10,537 

10,766 

34,576 

Whole  Country... 

11,272 

_.  

151 

 — 

5,575 

17,705 

1.3,706 

48,409 

On  1st  January  1896  : 

Copenhagen   

900 

9 

580 

3,529 

1,156 

6,174 

Provincial  Towns 

1,499 

26 

751 

3,595 

1,824 

7,695 

Market  Towns  ... 

120 

2 

71 

500 

1.35 

828 

Country  Districts 

9,256 

108 

4,270 

11,030 

11,108 

35,772 

Whole  Country  

11,775 

145 

5,672 

18,654 

14,223 

50,469 

On  1st  January  1899  : 

Copenhagen   

963 

22 

627 

3,689 

1,280 

6,581 

Provincial  Towns 

1,567 

27 

799 

3,834 

1,906 

8,133 

Market  Towns  ... 

121 

22 

73 

569 

132 

897 

Country  Districts 

9,719 

120 

4,296 

11,547 

11,637 

37,319 

Whole  Country  

12,370 

171 

5,795 

19,639 

14,955 

52,930 

Total  Pensioners  (including  Depen- 
dents) as  a  percentage  of 

Male  Pensioners 
(not  including 
Dependents)  as  a 
percentage  of  Males 
over  60. 

Female  Pensioners 

(not  including 
Dependents)  as  a 
percentage  of  Single, 
Widowed  and 
Separated  Women 
over  60. 

r 

The  whole 
Population. 

The  Population 
over  60. 

1st  January  1892   

1-85 

17-03 

13-75 

19-28 

1st  January  1893 

1-97 

19-31 

14-70 

22-04 

1st  January  1894        ...  ... 

2-10 

20-28 

15-48 

23-88 

1st  January  1895   

2-15 

21-01 

15-92 

24-78 

1st  January  1896 

2-22 

21-74 

16-38 

2589 

1st  January  1897   

2-31 

22-66 

16-93 

27-08 

Whole  Country. 
Average  amount  per  head  for  years  1894,  1895  and  1896. 


Under  50  Kr. 

50-100  Kr. 

100-150  Kr. 

150-200  Kr. 

200  Kr.  or  over. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

ri894   

17-7 

36-6 

24-6 

12-4 

8-7 

Heads  of  Families  • 

1895   

16-4 

35-2 

25-5 

12-6 

10-3 

^1896   

15-0 

34-6 

25-5 

13-9 

11-0 

ri894   

21-2 

40-8 

25-5 

9-5 

3-0 

Single  Men 

1895   

19-5 

40-7 

26-2 

9-9 

3-7 

^1896   

16-4 

40-5 

27-4 

11-2 

4-5 

1  1894   

19-2 

48-4 

26-2 

5-4 

0-8 

Single  Women 

1895   

18-0 

46-6 

27-8 

6-5 

1-1 

'  1896   

16-3 

45-7 

29-2 

7-5 

1-3 

Eighteen  kroner  equals  one  pound  sterling  (about). 
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Average  Annual  Payment  per  Head. 


Copenhagen. 

Provincial  Towns. 

Market  Towns. 

Country  Districts. 

Total. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

122 

118 

93 

90 

134 

130 

62 

60 

75 

72 

151 

140 

122 

118 

159 

156 

90 

87 

105 

101 

Eighteen  kroner  equals  one  pound  sterling  (about). 


Total  Payments  for  Pensions. 


Year. 

State. 

Copenhagen. 

Provincial 
Towns. 

Market 
Towns. 

Country 
Districts. 

Total 
Communal 
Payment. 

Total. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

1892 

1,014,278 

267,117 

269,833 

33,588 

973,145 

1,543,683 

2,557,961 

1893 

1,392,154 

303,019 

272,727 

33,916 

961,270 

1,570,932 

2,963,086 

1894 

1,618,724 

305,992 

289,057 

35,956 

999,725 

1,630,730 

3,249,454 

1895 

1,796,913 

341,764 

321,913 

39,534 

1,096,961 

1,800,172 

3,597,085 

1896 

1,950,134 

368,087 

350,936 

45,216 

1,179,326 

1,943,565 

3,893,699 

Poor  Law  Expenditure. 
(Return  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.) 


Kr. 

1890 

8,228,558 

1891 

8,052,347 

1892 

7,897,499 

1893 

7,419,073 

1894 

7,143,803 

1895 

6,836,715 

1896 

6,770,467 

This  expenditure  includes  the  sums  spent  on  providing  new  buildings. 
Baur  In  1896  the  pension  expenditure  amounted  to  216,316Z.,  or  about  2s.  a  head  on  the  population.    The  poor  law 
expenditure  amounted  to  376,137Z.,  or  about  3s.  M.  a  head  on  the  population. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  13. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairinmi. 


Association  of  County  Councils  in  Scotland. 

Memorandum  by  the  Association  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Aged  Deserving  Poor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  County  Councils  in  Scotland,  held  on  the  9th  June  1899,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :  "  (1)  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Royal  Commission  is  now  inquiring  mio- 
the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation,  it  is  undesirable  that  a  new  and  probably  very  heavy  charge  should 
be  made  on  the  county  rates  for  the  purpose  of  Old  Age  Pensions  or  Cottage  Homes, — county  rates  being,  as  they  are 
levied  exclusively  on  ownership  and  occupancy  of  lands  or  houses,  and  that  any  new  charge  for  such  purpose  should  be 
met  out  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  the  incidence  of  which  is  more  generally  and  equitably  distributed  ;  and  (2)  That 
as  it  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  at  present  a  charge  on  parishes,  and  that  these  Bills  would 
practically  create  a  new  system  of  '  relief  to  necessitous  deserving  poor  '  with  a  new  charge  on  county  rates,  thus 
establishing  a  dual  system,  great  administrative  difficulties  will  follow  ;  that  the  line  which  would  separate  the 
class  entitled  to  parochial  relief  from  those  entitled  to  relief  under  the  new  schemes  would  be  a  very  difficult  one 
to  define  precisely,  and  constant  questions  as  to  whether  a  person  was  chargeable  to  a  particular  parish  under  the 
existing  system  or  to  a  whole  county  under  the  proposed  system  would  certainly  arise,  as  well  as  many  difficult 
questions  in  regard  to  settlement ;  and  that  the  Association  of  County  Councils  in  Scotland  urge  that  no 
responsibility  in  connection  with  Poor  Law  administration  should  be  thrown  on  County  Councils." 

It  was  further  decided  to  ofEer  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  Select  Committee  in  support  of  the 
views  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Gordon,  President,  along  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Myles,  County  Clerk 
of  Forfarshire,  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Association  in  the  event  of  the  Committee  agreeing  to  receive 
witnesses. 

The  Committee  were  pleased  to  intimate  their  willingness  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Association,  but  after 
perusing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bickersteth,  given  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  County  Councils  in  England, 
the  Scotch  representatives  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  been  said  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Association,  and  consequently  did  not  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee  by 
appearing  before  them. 

The  Association  of  County  Councils  in  Scotland  therefore  beg  to  adopt  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bickersteth",, 
emphasising  particularly  their  agreement  with  the  English  Association  in  strongly  objecting  to  either  the 
administration  or  the  burden  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being  thrown  on  County  Councils. 

In  adopting  Mr.  Bickersteth's  evidence  it  is  right  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  differences  existing  in 
the  Local  Government  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  District  Committees,  which  correspond  with  the 
Rural  or  Urban  Councils  in  England,  are  practically  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Council,  and  the  Poor  Law  is 
administered  by  the  Parish  Councils,  which  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  County  Council. 

Alex.  M.  Gordon. 
  A.  W.  Myles. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  14. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Colonel  Milward. 


With  the  view  of  rendering  some  practical  assistance  in  solving  the  difficult  problems  connected  with  Old  Age 
Pensions,  I  have  suggested  that  a  census  be  taken  in  certain  urban  and  rural  parishes  in  South  Warwickshire,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaming  the  number  of  those  who  are  over  65  years  of  age,  and  the  resources  of  those  among 
them  who  have  less  than  10s.  per  week.  I  use  the  word  resources  in  the  larger  sense,  i.e.,  not  only  the  amount  of 
the']  incomings,  but  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived.  From  these  particulars  it  will  be  possible,  in  the 
parishes  covered  by  the  census,  to  determine  where  Old  Age  Pensions  are  required,  and  also  the  proportion  of 
the  population  where  thrift,  or  other  causes,  have  operated  to  provide  a  contributory  income. 

The  following  parishes  have  been  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  the  census  : — 


Table  I. 


Parish. 

County. 

Population. 

Employment,  &c. 

Stratford-on-Avon   

Warwick 

8,318 

County  town. 

St.  George's,  Redditch  

Worcester  

2,445 

1  Parts  of  the  manufacturing  town 

Upper  Ipsley,  Redditch  

Warwick  ... 

3,240 

j    of  Redditch  (population  15,000) 

Studley  

Ditto   

2,566 

Manufacturing. 

Coughton,.. 

Ditto   

201 

Agricultural. 

"Sambourne   

Ditto   

487 

Ditto. 

Salford  Priors   

Ditto   

780 

Ditto. 

Bidford  

Ditto   

1,449 

Ditto. 

Wellesbourne     ...       ...       ...  ... 

Ditto   

1,123 

Ditto. 

Honington 

Ditto   

700 

Ditto. 

Total  ] 

Population  ... 

21,309 

It  will  be  seen  that  care  has  been  taken  to  select  for  the  purposes  of  the  census  parishes  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  large 
cities  where  there  may  be  excessive  poverty  in  certain  districts  ;  two  of  the  parishes,  however,  may  be  classed  as 
distinctly  poor  parishes.  Every  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  clergy  and  others  who  have  taken  the  census  to 
obtain  accurate  and  exhaustive  results,  with  so  great  success  that  while  the  returns  for  England  and  Wales  show  4'7 
per  cent,  of  the  population  over  65  years  of  age,  the  census  papers  collected  in  the  above  parishes  show  4'5  per  cent. 


Table  II. 


Parish. 

Population. 

Number 
over  65  Years 
of  Age. 

Income 
exceeding  10s. 
per  Week. 

Income 
10s.  and  under. 

In  the 
Workhouse. 

Stratford-on-Avon  

8,318 

f        22  1 
X      335  \ 

159 

164 

34 

St.  George's,  Redditch       ...  ... 

2,445 

54 

31 

23 

Upper  Ipsley,  Redditch   

3,240 

107 

39 

68 

■Studley    

2,566 

92 

49 

36 

7 

'Coughton   

201 

14 

2 

11 

1 

Sambourne  ...   

487 

26 

14 

12 

Salford  Priors   

780 

87 

49 

36 

2 

Bidford   

1,449 

103 

42 

53 

8 

Wellesbourne  

1,123 

84 

29 

49 

6 

Honington   

700 

66 

19 

46 

1 

Totals   

21,309 

(      968  } 
\        22  } 

433 

498 

59 
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Table  III. 


Income 
exceeding  lO.s. 

Income 
less  than  10s. 

In  W^orkhouse. 

0 

i  otal. 

Males  

Femdles   

229 
204 

176 
322 

I      11  ] 

17 

447 

543 

With  a  view  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  I  proceed  to  classify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sources  of  income  of  those  who 
live  in  their  own  parishes,  i.e.,  are  not  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  upon  less  than  lOs.  a  week,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  been  obliffed  to  take  broader  lines  than  are  given  in  the  details  of  the  census  returns,  but  the  following  table 
may  br  taJien  to  be  substantially  accurate  : — 


Table  IV. 


Class. 

Analysis. 

Number. 

I. 

Occupy  house  and  live  on  parish  relief  

69 

II. 

„             „  earnings   

110 

III. 

„             „          earnings  and  parish  relief  

44 

IV. 

„        and  supported  by  children  and  parish  relief 

31 

V. 

„        and  supported  by  children   

17 

VI. 

„         and  live  on  savings  and  earnings   

16 

VII. 

Almshouses 

44 

VIII. 

Live  with  children  and  receive  parish  relief  .,, 

46 

IX. 

„             and  on  earnings 

22 

X. 

„             and  on  earnings  and  parish  relief .. . 

4 

XI. 

Entirely  supported  by  children  

47 

XII. 

Live  on  pensions  and  parish  relief 

5 

XIII. 

„      pensions  alone  

6 

XIV. 

Occupy  house  and  live  on  earnings  and  contributions 

13 

XV. 

„         and  live  on  parish  relief  and  benefit  societies 

6 

XVI. 

Supported  by  their  husbands  or  wives  

5 

XVII. 

Occupy  houses  and  supported  by  benefit  societies   

10 

XVIII. 

Not  classified     

3 

498 

06  the  aljove  number  63  are  or  have  been  subscribers  to  benefit  societies,  and  they  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Table  V. 

a.  Members  receiving  benefit       .,.       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  16 

b.  Members  not  receiving  benefit   16 

c.  Society  "  broken "    18 

d.  Ceased  to  subscribe      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       .«•  13 

I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Committee  the  following  experimental  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  based  uponi 
the  foregoing  tables.  I  take  as  a  basis  of  this  scheme  that  the  State  will  add  a  certain  amount  where  a  contributory 
income,  which  I  will  call  a  thrift  income,  exists  ;  and  I  propose  that  the  State  should  add  2s.  6d.  per  week  to  a  thrift 
income  of  2s.  (jiL,  bs.,  or  7«.        per  week,  and,  above  7.s-.  6f/.,  a  smaller  sum  until  a  maximum  of  10.s.  is  attained. 

In 
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In  other  words,  the  State  addition  shall  be  a  fixed  sum  of  2s.  Qd.,  and  that  the  total  income  shall  not  be  less  than 
5s.  or  more  than  10s.    I  interpret  the  thrift  income  in  a  wide  sense  to  mean  income  derived  from — 

a.  Savings  ; 

b.  Earnings  ; 

c.  Friendly  Societies  ; 

d.  Contributions  of  Children  in  money  or  in  kind  ; 

e.  Pensions  from  Employers  ; 

or,  in  part  from  one  source  and  in  part  from  others. 

The  State  need  not  be  assured  of  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  thrift  income,  as  it  would  only  pay  its 
quota  from  year  to  year  as  the  thrift  income  is  forthcoming.  This  disposes  of  the  necessity  of  an  investigation 
into  the  investments  or  stability  of  friendly  societies,  and  also  of  the  depositing  of  large  sums  by  relatives  or 
employers.  With  reference  to  employers,  however,  there  would  be  so  great  a  temptation  to  discharge  a  man  upon 
his  pension  at  65  years  of  age,  to  make  room  for  younger  and  more  active  men,  that  I  would  require  them  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  pay  the  pension  during;  the  whole  remaining  life  of  the  pensioner. 

Applying  these  proposals,  and  the  definition  of  thrift  income  above,  to  the  census  figures  in  South  Warwick- 
shire, the  following  classes  may  be  omitted  as  having  no  thrift  income,  and  also  as  classes  that  would  not  be 
benefited  by  a  pension  limited  to  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Table  YI. 

Class      I.  Live  on  parish  relief    ...    ...    "   69 

„     VII.  Live  in  almshouses       ...       ...    44 

„    XVI.  Supported  by  husbands  or  wives       ...    5 

Total   118 

Leaving  380  out  of  a  population  of  21,309,  who  are  eligible  for  a  pension  upou  the  lines  I  have  indicated. 
The  income  of  the  380  persons  is  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  (making  an  allowance  of  4s.  per  week  where  there 
is  maintenance  by  children). 

Table  VII. 

Not  exceeding  5s.  per  week    205 

Exceeding  5s.  and  not  exceeding  7s.  6d.    128 

Exceeding  7s.  6d.  and  not  exceeding  10s.    47 

Total   380 


And  the  amount  required  to  provide  an  annual  pension  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  to  those  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  7s.  Gd.,  and  Is.  3d.  per  week  to  those  exceeding  7s.  6d.  but  not  exceeding  10s.,  is  2,317Z.  5s.  Assuming 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  at  the  present  time  40,000,000,  a  total  sum  would  be  required  of 
4,349,805Z.  From  this  sum  must  be  deducted  the  amount  already  paid  in  outdoor  relief  to  these  same  persons, 
which  in  the  South  Warwickshire  census  amounts  to  9661. 16s.  per  annum,  or  for  the  total  population  1,796,048Z..  so 
that  the  net  annual  increase  of  expenditure  under  this  scheme,  and  extending  the  pensions  to  as  high  a  sum  as  lOs. 
per  week,  would  be  2,553,7571. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  15. 


PAPER  of  Mr.  Lock's  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Eeference. 


Memorandttm  for  Evidence  at  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Deserving  Aged  Poor. 


1.  The  reference  to  the  Committee  is  (1)  To  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor,  and  of  providing  for  those  of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm  ;  (2)  To  consider 
Bills  submitted  to  Parliament. 

2.  The  Bills  in  the  main  contain  proposals  and  suggest  difficulties  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Royal  Commission  and  the  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

IS  :        3.  If  the  judgment  of  these  two  bodies  be  accepted  as  reasonable,  if  not  conclusive,  suggestions  may  be  looked 
endowments  :  for  in  (1)  in  the  better  administration  of  relief  ;  and  (2)  in  the  fuller  development  of  friendly  societies, 
friendly- 
societies. 


Advantages 
of  method 


Sum  avail- 
able for 
pensions. 

Effect  of 
endowments 
for  pensions, 
&c.,  ill 
administered 
on  the  aged 
poor. 
Various 
towns. 


The  West 
Riding. 
Amount  and 
distribution 
of  charities 
for  the  aged, 

London. 


Endowed 
charities 
a  system  of 
relief  con- 
current with 
that  of  the 
Poor  Law,  but 
left  isolated, 
unorganised, 
and 

parochial. 


4.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  desirabilily  of  preserving  the  social  independence  or  the  self -maintenance  of  the 
working  classes,  these  lines  suggest  the  better  method  of  meeting  the  demand.  The  demand  is  limited  (as  in  the 
reference  to  the  Select  Committee),  to  the  poor.  It  is  dealt  with  in  detail  and  not  by  any  set  scheme  which  treats 
men  and  women  living  under  difEerent  conditions  as  though  their  conditions  were  the  same.  It  provides  for  help 
irrespective  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  divisions  of  age — a  condition  that  affects  different  trades  and  the  different 
sexes  very  unequally.  It  provides  sufficient  help.  It  encourages  thrift,  and  does  not  {e.g.  as  in  the  Danish  system) 
put  a  drawback  on  thrift,  giving,  where  all  have  an  equal  right,  less  to  a  man  who  has  saved  more — a  result  that 
must  ensue  on  a  statutory  system  of  pension  relief.  It  requires  no  increase  of  taxation  or  the  transfer  of  local 
burthens  to  the  exchequer. 

The  following  evidence  is  based  on  personal  and  general  experience  in  helping  a  large  number  of  aged  poor 
persons. 

5.  The  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  charity,  especially  endowed  charity. 

6.  A  Return  shows  that  nearly  one  million  a  year  is  spent  on  pensions  and  almshouses  and  gifts  in  money  and 
kind  from  the  funds  of  endowed  charities. 

7.  It  can  be  shown  generally  that  where  there  is  a  large  distribution  of  endowed  charities  of  these  kinds,  there 
is  a  larger  amount  of  old  age  pauperism. 

Examples  of  the  following  towns  amongst  others  : — 

(1.)  Norwich  :  Large  charities  ;  a  population  dwindling  in  the  central  wards  of  the  city  ;  large  pauperism 
in  old  age  ;  large  outdoor  relief  expenditure  ;  the  attractive  force  of  pension  charities  if  ill  administered  (a) 
keeping  claimants  on  the  spot,  and  (b)  drawing  claimants  from  without,  evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  excess  of  old  age  population  in  the  city. 

(2.)  So  Bristol,  Winchester,  Banbury,  Cambridge,  Salford,  Bedford,  and  St.  Faiths. 
(3.)  On  the  other  band,  for  opposite  results,  c.f.  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  &c. 

The  results  depend  on  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  on  the  one  side,  and  of  charitable  relief 
on  the  other. 

8.  Where  the  supply  of  charitable  pensions  from  endowments  was  larger,  a  smaller  dependence  of  the  aged  on 
tlie  Poor  Law  would  be  anticipated.  The  above  figures  show  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  that  also  (a) 
where  there  is  less  relief  people  provide  better  for  themselves,  and  (b),  if  the  relief  available  from  endowments  were 
properly  administered  it  would  lead  to  an  "  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor,"  and  not 
to  pauperism. 

9.  The  endowed  charities  of  the  West  Riding  have  recently  been  revised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  A 
Table  submitted  shows  the  means  available  from  this  source  in  the  several  parishes  of  each  union,  the  amount 
spent  on  outdoor  relief,  old  age  dependence,  &c. 


A  Table,  arranged  according  to  Unions  in  London,  shows  the  means  there  available  from  the  same  source, 
some  60,000Z.  to  7O,O00Z.  a  year.  It  shows  also  the  amount  raised  by  District  Committees  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  on  lines  suggested  below,  and  other  special  charitable  agencies,  besides  giving  other 
comparative  data. 

10.  The  endowed  charities  were,  as  the  Acts  and  other  evidence  show,  a  system  of  poor  relief  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  Poor  Law.  Churchwardens  and  overseers  were  usually  among  the  trustees,  and  the  administration  of  this 
relief  in  the  parish  was  conducted  by  them  on  lines  similar  to  that  of  rate-aided  poor  relief,  or  as  available  for  a 
better  class  of  poor. 
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11.  The  administration  of  poor  relief  was  parochial  till  1834.    At  that  time  the  parishes  were  grouped  in  unions,  Want  of 
while  the  endowed  charities  remained  parochial.    Poor  Law  relief  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  bod\-.  good  and 
The  endowed  charities  remained  in  the  hands  of  isolated  bodies  of  trustees — no  longer  associated  in  any  way  with  «enerally 
the  rate-provided  poor  relief.    A  centra)  body  guided  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief.    Except  within  limits  ^g^^^^g  j 
mentioned  below,  no  central  body  promoted  good  detailed  adipinistration  and  a  good  method  of  relief  in  connection  ^ij^f^^^^ 
with  the  endowed  charities.  supervision 

12.  Since  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  schemes  have  been  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  many  endowed  j.^aritie^^'^ 
charities,  though  very  many  of  the  charities  have  not  been  touched  by  them.     Schemes  are  made,  but  the 
Commissioners  have  no  staii  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the  administration  under  their  schemes. 

13.  As  a  rule,  trustees  have  no  means  of  making  systematic  inquiry — not  even  such  inquiry  as  is  made  by  the  Want  of 
relieving  officers.    Without  this  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  charity  being  used  for  patronage,  as  by  appointment  by  means  of 
each  trustee  in  rotation,  &c.,  there  being  no  accepted  principles  in  the  administration.  investiga- 
tion. 

14.  The  result  are  necessarily  often  unsatisfactory.  Results  of 
Returns  are  submitted  of  results  of  inquiries  into  cases  of  aged  people  receiving  pensions  from  one  large  inquiries  in 

endowed  charity.  regard  to 

Also  of  the  results  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  claimants  for  the  benefits  of  another  large  endowed  charity.  recipients  or 

ciQji  eqcLucs  oi 

15.  Trustees  are  to  some  extent  realising  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in  administration  ;  and  the  schemes  of  charities  for 
the  Charity  Commission  have  been  gradually  developed  to  allow  of  the  definite  statement  of  certain  principles,  of  a  aged, 
good  method,  and  of  considerable  discretion  in  details  of  administration. 

16.  Suggest/on  : — That  on  certain  conditions  endowed  charity  could  fulfil  the  duty  of  dealing  with  cases  of  the  Conditions 
aged,  which,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor  Law,  are  unsuitable  for  Poor  Law  relief.    (For  statement  under  which 
of  conditions  see  end.)  endowed 

chanties 
could  deal 
with  the 
problem  of 

17.  If  endowed  charity,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  in  isolated  trusts,  were  administered  in  connection  witli  the  deserving 
voluntary  charity,  as  can  now  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  City  Parochial  Foundation  Scheme  — (1)  the  amount  aged  poor, 
available  for  relief  would  be  much  larger.    The  million  a  year  now  available  for  endowed  charities  for  the  aged  and 

(1)  Addi- 

for  relief  in  money  or  kind  might  on  this  method  be  trebled.  Employers,  relations,  and  friends  would  help.  There  ''lo^^^  means, 
would  be  kindly  visits  from  an  almoner.    Conditions  that  tend  to  thrift  and  self-support  would  be  required. 

Particulars  of  the  actual  working  of  this  method  on  a  large  scale  are  available.    (See  papers  and  returns  [For  one 
submitted,  &c.)  return  see 

end.] 

18.  From  the  point  of  view  of  good  charitable  administration  the  present  outdoor  relief  system  is  quite  Objections 
insufficient  and  antiquated.  C.f.  such  points  as — the  kind  of  inquiry,  personal  supervision,  inadequacy,  training  to  present 
of  officers,  &c.  outdoor 

relief. 

19.  Rate  aid  is  obstructive  of  charity,  prevents  employers  and  relations  from  assisting.    Charity,  therefore, 

should  be  administered  separately.  ^t,-^  jjgcogni- 

20.  But  charity  could  deal  with  the  old  age  question  on  the  lines  above  suggested,  if  the  status  of  charitable  ^}°^ 
administration  were  recognised  and  good  administration  promoted.    Thus  after  1834  the  Poor  Law  Board  dealt  gj^^f^gg 
almost  exclusively  with  questions  of  Poor  Law  relief,  now  one  out  of  many  departments  of  the  Local  Government  especiallv 
Board.    But  the  continuous  influence  of  the  Charity  Commission  has  been  extremely  limited,  as  is  shown  above,  endowed 

It  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be  some  central  body  dealinor  with  the  two  departments — poor  relief  charities  for 
and  endowed  charities — between  which  there  should  be  close  connection,  if  the  aged  poor  are  to  be  properly  cared  these 
for.  purposes. 

(3)  Central 

general 

supervision. 

21.  If  not,  at  least —  (4)  Publica- 

tion of 

(1.)  There  should  be  furnished  annually  information  up  to  date  in  regard  to  all  endowed  charities,  much  information 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  friendly  societies.  as  to 

charities. 

(2.)  A  recognised  method  of  procedure,  investigation,  &c.  (.5)  Recog- 

(3.)  A  sufficient  stafE  for  supervision.  cedure!''*^ 

In  this  way  the  means  available  for  the  aged  would  be  used  more  equitably,  and  popular  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  charities  would  be  increased. 

22.  Returns  show  that  the  desire  to  leave  money  for  charitable  endowment  is  increasing.    A  good  system  of  (6)  Probable 
charitable   pensions  would   be  likely  to  receive  considerable  support,  if  the  administration  were  local  and  increase  of 
competent.  funds  for  the 

help  of  the 


23.  As  to  the  distribution  of  these  charities  :  (7)  Re- 

(1.)  They  are  often  very  unevenly  distributed  if  we  compare  parish  and  parish.    In  some  instances  this  of^the  endow- 
might  be  modified  with  great  advantage  by  following  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Act,  but  not  diverting  the  ments 
charities  to  educational  uses.    Thus  in  the  case  of  Salisbury  and  other  towns  the  charities  might  be  thrown  according  to 
open  to  the  county.  local  needs. 

T_    ,1     ,  .  ,  Counties. 

(2.)  In  boroughs  the  trustees  might  be  brought  into  a  common  board,  working  on  the  definite  lines  r.  >, 
suggested.  isoiougns. 

(3.)  In  country  districts  a  smaU  committee  of  the  union  or  district  council  might  administer  the  District 
charities  possibly  in  special  co-operation  with  the  parish  councils,  some  settlement  fair  to  the  several  parishes  councils  and 
being  arrived  at.    Inquiry  might  be  made  by  the  relieving  officers  if  necessary.  parishes. 

In  these  ways  a  provision  for  the  deserving  aged  poor  throughout  the  country  would  gradually  be  created 
apart  from  the  Poor  Law  and  on  good  lines. 

24.  For  the  infirm  and  helpless  an  extended  infirmary  system  is  necessary,  as  experience  of  particular  cases  (8)  The 
proves.  infirm  and 

helpless. 

0.29         15391  2  1  2 
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(9)  A  Royal 
Commission. 


The  growth 
of  endow- 
ment insur- 
ance, &c. 

The  adoption 
of  the  system 
by  Friendly 
Societies, 


25.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be  a  systematic  inquiry  by  Royal  Commission  into  the 
administration  of  Poor  Law  and  charitable  relief  with  a  view  to  re-consideration  and  possible  re-adjustment  of 
present  methods. 

26.  As  to  the  development  of  Friendly  Societies,  the  following  notes  are  submitted  : — 
(1.)  There  has  of  recent  years  been  an  enormous  increase  of  Endowment  Policies  among  the  working 

classes.  The  Prudential  A  ssurance  Company,  for  instance,  has  now  over  550,000  policies,  securing  benefits 
at  age  of  CO  and  upwards,  and  securing  capital  sums  exceeding  23,000,000L 

(2.)  There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  "  Deposit "  Society  system. 

(3.)  The  counter-attraction  of  sharing-out  clubs  and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  large  affiliated 
order. 

(4.)  The  possibility  (as  shown  by  examples)  of  the  large  affiliated  Societies  adopting  methods  financially 
sound  but  simple,  and  more  attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  provision  for  old  age. 

(5.)  The  sufficiency  of  such  provision  for  the  younger  generation,  and  especially  for  women. 
18  June  1899.  c.  S.  Lock. 


Appendix  IV. 


Return  of  the  Society's  Pensioners  on  December  31,  1898. 


Total 


j  Males 
\  Females  ... 
Married  couples 
Married  men  only  ... 
Married  women  only 
Widowers 
Widows 
Single  men  ... 
Single  women 


Over  G5  years 

Between  60  and  65  years  ...   

Under  60  years 

Number  of  cases  advertised  by  Council  ... 

Previous  years : — 

December  1895 — Individuals  ... 

Cases  advertised 
December  1896 — Individuals  ... 

Cases  advertised 
December  1897 — Individuals  ... 

Cases  advertise  I 


122  = 


Individuals. 
236) 
993  I 
=  244 

29 
7 

66 
544 

19 
320 


1,229 


988 
128 
113 

197 


1,089 
202 

1,194 
236 

1,208 
230 


1,229 


1,229 


Pension  Conditions. 


Help  from 
relations, 
friends, 
employers, 
charities,  &;o. 

The  state- 
ment on  the 
case-papers. 


The  total 
income,  &c. 


Out-door 
relief. 

No  pension 
guaranteed. 


(c.f.  City  Parochial  Foundation  Scheme)  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

"  1.  That  the  relatives,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  legally  or  morally  liable  to  help  the  applicant,  undertake  to  give 
reasonable  assistance. 

"  2.  That  help  be  obtained,  as  far  as  possible,  from  employers,  friends,  endowed  charities,  local  and  other  relief 
societies,  parochial  and  chapel  funds,  and  all  other  available  sources. 

"3.  That  there  be  upon  the  case-papers  a  statement  showing  (1)  the  sources  of  relief,  (2)  the  pecuniary  help 
available  from  each  source,  and  (3)  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  assured  relief  in  kind,  if  any,  which  may  be  forth- 
coming from  relations  or  others. 

"  Note. — In  stating  the  amount  of  assured  relief  in  kind,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  it  in 
money.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  it  in  as  definite  general  terms  as  may  be  possible,  e.g.,  '  the  son  undertakes  to 
provide  a  meal  a  day.' 

"  4.  That  the  total  income  from  all  sources  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  recipient  to  live  decently  and  in  moderate 
comfort. 

"5.  That  when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  [Districts  Sub-]  Committee  that  this  standard  of  decency 
and  comfort  is  being  maintained,  the  [Disitricts]  Sub-Committee  do  not  insist  on  any  minimum  allowance  in  kind  or 
cash.  They,  however,  suggest  as  a  guide  in  granting  pensions  Is.  a  day  for  married  couples,  and  Sd.  a  day  for  single 
men  or  women,  exclusive  of  rent. 

"  6.  That  if,  in  the  individual  case,  the  District  Committee  decide  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  a  less 
income  than  the  above,  they  shall  state  clearly  the  reasons  why  a  smaller  sum  is  in  their  opinion  sufficient.  The 
Districts  Sub-Committee  will  form  their  judgment  on  this  point  upon  the  facts  set  down  in  the  case-papers. 

"  7.  That  an  almoner  be  appointed,  who  will  visit  the  pensioner  from  week  to  week,  or,  in  any  case  at  regular 
intervals,  ascertain  if  there  be  any  signs  of  diminished  comfort,  or  any  failure  in  the  amount  of  maintenance 
received,  and,  in  that  case,  report  the  same  and  any  other  relevant  matters,  forthwith  to  the  Committee." 

Advertisements  will  not  be  inserted  for  pensions  in  supplementation  of  outdoor  relief. 

The  approval  of  the  [Districts  Sub-]  Committee  in  a  pension  case  extends  to  six  months  only.  In  the  advertise- 
ment which  they  insert  in  regard  to  it,  they  ask  for  assistance  for  that  period  only  ;  and,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  no  pension  can  be  guaranteed  beyond  the  result  of  the  advertisement.  District  Committees  should  make 
this  point  clearly  understood  by  applicants. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  16. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Cleaver. 
WKST    DERBY  UNION. 


Rate  in  the  £,.  for  Nett  Expenditure  of  Guardians. 

.S-.  d. 

Year  ended  Lady  Day,  1880    1  2f 


Population  of  Union,  1881    358,073 

„     1891    444,403 

£. 

Rateable  Yalue,  March  1879    1,431,644 

„         „        „     1899    2,356,458 


Indoor. 

Outdoor.* 

Total. 

Number  of  Paupers  in  receipt  of  Relief 
on  Ist  January  1879   

2,168 

5,307 

7,475 

Ditto,  1st  January  1899   

3,720 

3,219 

6,939 

*  Not  including  lunatics  in  asylums. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  17. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


(S.  72,829.) 

Sir,  Charitv  Commission,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  21  June  1899. 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  requested  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
endeavour  to  procure,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  answers  from  Clerks  to  Pension  Charities  to  the  questions 
^ which  you  will  find  set  out  in  the  accompanying  enclosure. 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  accordingly,  direct  me  to  request  that  you  will,  as  Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
above-named  Charity,  be  so  good  as  to  favour  them,  for  the  service  of  the  above-mentioned  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  replies  to  these  questions. 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  being  extremely  short,  I  am  to  say  that  you  will  further  oblige  the 
Commissioners  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  reply  to  these  questions  in  the  course  of  a  week  from  this  date. 


I  am,  &c. 

(signed)       D.  R.  Fearon. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  18. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Questions  to  Clerks  of  Pension  Charities. 

Please  state : — 

1.  Amount  of  income  applicable  to  pensions  under  the  scheme. 

2.  Maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  pension  allowed  by  scheme.  — 

3.  Do  the  Trustees  in  practice  grant  the  minimum  allowed,  or  the  maximum,  or  vary  the  amount  of  the 
pension  within  these  limits  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner  ? 

4.  What  is  the  average  age  of  pensioners  when  they  are  appointed  ? 

5.  How  do  the  Trustees  investigate  the  cases  of  the  applicants  ?  By  their  own  inquiries,  or  by  their  clerk's  ?  Or 
do  they  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Charity  Organisation  Societies  ? 

6.  Are  the  Trustees  usually  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  is  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  the  applicants,  by  the  Trustees  or  their  clerk,  regarded  as  desiraV)le  or  essential 
for  the  satisfactory  working  of  a  pension  scheme  ? 

7.  Do  the  Trustees  require  any  definite  proofs  or  tests  of  merit,  or  thrift,  or  of  a  provident  life  on  the 
part  of  an  applicant  (as  e.g.  that  he  or  she  should  be  able  to  produce  some  contributory  income,  or  should  have 
belonged  to  a  friendly  society),  or  do  they  simply  grant  pensions  upon  general  evidence  as  to  good  character  ? 

8.  Do  psnsioners  as  a  rule  live  by  themselves  or  with  relatives  ?  Is  the  pension  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
without  other  means  of  subsistence  ? 

9.  Do  many  pensioners  have  to  surrender  their  pensions  and  go  to  workhouse  infirmaries,  by  reason  of 
inability  to  take  care  of  themselves? 

10.  May  the  scheme  in  its  results  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the  pensioners  themselves,  and  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  poor  within  the  area  to  which  the  charity  extends  ? 
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APPENDIX,  No.  19. 


PAPER  handed  m  by  the  Chairman. 


Amount  of  income 
applicable  to 
Pensions  under 
the  Scheme. 


Maximum  and  minimum 
amount  of  Pension  al- 
lowed by  Scheme. 


3. 

Do  the  Trustees.in  prac- 
tice, grant  the  mini- 
mum allowed  or  the 
maximum,  or  vary 
the  amount  of  the 
pension  within  these 
limits  according  to 
the  circumstances  o£ 
the  Pensioner? 


4. 

What  is  the 
average  age 
of  Pension- 
ers when 
they  are 
appointed  ? 


Heme  Parochial  Charities  , 


Earl  of  Northampton's  Charity  (Mercer's  Company) 


Shaw-oum-Donnington— Donnington  Hospital 


Isleworth  Parochial  Charities 


Norwich  Town  Close  Estate 


Not  limited 


mi. 


At  present  153Z.  12«. 


Chenies— Countess  of  Warwick's  Charity 


Southwark— St.  Saviour  Parochial  Charity 


AIverthorpe-with-Thornes,    &c.  — Taylor  and 
Foster's  Charities. 


Burton-on-Trent  Consolidated  Charities 


200/. 


mi.  8s.  id... 


For  pensions, 
1,658/.  5s.  2d.; 
for  almspeople, 
1,759Z. 


14?;. 


Taunton  (Town  Charities) . 


750/. 


300/. 


Carleton-in-Craven  Hospital  Charity 


Oxford  Municipal  Charities 


999/.  IPs.  m. 


1,320/. 


City  o£  London  Parochial  Charities 


Mansfield,  Brunt's  Charity, 


5.000J. 


1,740/.  Os.  5d. 


8s.  a  week  and  5s.  a  week 


36/.  and  26/.  per  annum . . 


7s.  a  week  and  5s.  a  week 


Fs.  a  week  and  5s.  a  week 


6/.  per  annum  maxi- 
mum :  no  minimum. 


6s.  a  week 


The  minimum  . . 


Trustees  have  no  dis- 
cretion as  to  amount. 


Generally  maximum  : 
but  minimum  to 
pensioner's  widow. 


They  vary  the  amounts 


13/.  per  annum  in  all 

cases. 


No  variation  allowed 
under  the  trust. 


Pensions,  10s.  a  week  and 
6s.  a  week  :  almspeo- 
ple, 14s.  a  week  and  8s. 
a  week. 


They  vary 


5s.  a  week 


Maximum,  20/.  per  an- 
num ;  lU.  12s.  per  an- 
num always  granted. 


20/.  per  annum  ;  10/.  per 
annum. 


30Z.  per  annum 


14s.  a  week  and  7s.  a  week 


As  to  Sfrfl/.,  no  maximum 
or  minimum.  As  to 
4,'iOO/..  maximum  10s.  a 
week  ;  minimum  5s.  a 
week. 


10s.  a  week  and  7s.  a  week 


No 


No 


No 


No 


They  vary 


They  vary 


The  minimum  . . 


79 


74 


74 


74 


70 


Males,  72;  fe- 
females,  75.! 


65 


No  answer. 


73 


60 


64 


I 
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APPENDIX,  No.  19. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

TT/-\-TT7            ttlA  T'TllG+PfiQ  ITl  — 
ri  U  VV   \X\}    ulA.\j  ±1  USliCUS  1  u 

vestigate  the  cases  of 
the    applicants  ?  by 
their  own  inquiries  or 
by  their  clerks?  or  do 
they  avail  themselves 
of  Charity  Organisa~ 
tion  Societies  ? 

XX 1  C         LLIC7          J.lliO  LCCr) 

usually  acquainted 
with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  local- 
ity ;  and  is  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of 
the  circumstances 
of  the  locality  and 
the  applicants  by 
the    Trustees  or 
their    clerk,  re- 
garded as  desirable 
or  essential  for  the 
satisfactory  work- 

Scheme  V 

xjyj  tue  d  1  ubLeeb  rcijuiic 

any  definite  proofs  or 
tests  of  merit,  or  thrift, 
or  of  a  provident  life 
on  the  part  of  an  appli- 
cant (as  e.g.  that  he  or 
she  should  be  able  to 
produce  some  contri- 
butory income,  or 
should  have  belonged 
to  a  Friendly  Society), 
or  do  they  simply 
grant  Pensions  upon 
general  evidence  as  to 

(fl).  Do  Pensioners,  as  a 
rule,  live  by  them- 
selves or  with  rela- 
tives ? 

(6).  Is  the  Pension  suffi- 
cient   to  maintain 
them  without  other 
means    of  subsis- 
tence i 

±J\J      UldiLiy  X^CIJ— 

sioners  have  to 
surrender  their 
Pensions  and 
go    to  Work- 
house Infirma- 
ries, by  reason 
of  inability  to 
take    care  of 
themselves  ? 

]M!ay  the  Scheoie 
in  its  results  be 
regarded  as 
satisfactory  to 
the  Pensioners 
themselves, 

dliU.  UCllxliUjldik 

to  the  Interests 
of  the  Poor 
within  the  area 
to  which  the 
Charity  ex- 
tends ? 

By  themselves  and  clerk 

Yes   

No,  except  good  eharao- 
ter.residenoe  for  at  least 
five  years,  non-receipt 
of  parochial  relief. 

(a).  With  relatives    . . 
(6).  No. 

No  

Yes. 

Two  persons  are  returned 
to  the  trustees  by  the 
parishes  in  the  scheme 
of  whom  one  is  elected. 

See  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 5. 

See  answer  to  Question  5 

(a).  Not    known  by 

trustees. 
(6).  Believed  to  be  so. 

No  

Trustees  believe- 
so. 

Pensioners  selected  by 
the  patrons  from  a  list 
recommended  by  in- 
cumbents of  parishes, 
and  a  nominee  of  each 
parish  council. 

Yes.  Yes 

On  general  evidence  of 
good  character  to  per- 
•  sons  over  60. 

(a).  With  relatives 
0').  Barely  sufficient. 

No  

Yes. 

Through  their  clerk  and 
through  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society. 

Yes.  Yes 

No  ;  but  income  must  be 

stated. 
No  contributory  income 

requisite. 

(a)  .  With  others 

(b)  .  No. 

No  instance  for 
16  years. 

Yes. 

By  our  inquiry  ofBeers, 
Charity  Organisation 
Society  does  not  help. 

Yes.  Yes 

General  evidence  of  good 
character  requisite. 

(a)  .  No  answer  . . 

(b)  .  Barely. 

No  

Yes  (limited  to- 
freemen,  wives, 
and  children) 

By  their  own  inquiries.. 

Yes.  Yes 

Evidence  of  good  charac- 
ter and  non-receipt  of 
parochial  relief. 

(a).  With  relatives  .. 
(6).  Believed  to  be  so. 

No  

Yes. 

By  their  own  and  their 
clerk's  inquiries  and 
,  by  the  Charity  Organi- 

Rfl.tinTl  Rnnip+.v 

Yes.  Yes 

General  evidence  of  good 
character.  A  register 
ia  kept. 

(a).  With  relatives  .. 
(6).  Yes. 

Yes. 

By  their  own  inquiries. . 

Yes.  Yes 

On  their  own  knowledge 
of  applicant's  circum- 
stances and  character 

(a).  No  rule 
(6).  No. 

No  



By  their  own  inquiries. . 

Yes.  Yes 

On  general  evidence  of 
good  character. 

(a)  .  With  relatives    . . 

(b)  .  Thought     to  be 

sufficient. 

No  

Yes. 

Generally  applicants 
known  to  trustees. 

Yes   

No  contributory  income 
required. 

(a).  Generally  with 
relatives. 

(i).  Presumably  suffi- 
cient. 

No  

Yes. 

By  the  clerk 

Yes   

No.  Applicants  being 
generally  well-known 
to  trustees. 

(a).  Practice  varies  .. 
(6).  Yes. 

No  

Yes. 

By  their  own  and  their 
clerk's  inquiries. 

Yes   

Preference  given  to  those 
who  have  shown  thrift 
and  good  character. 

(a).  With  relatives 
(i).  Yes. 

No  

Yes. 

By  their  clerk's  inquiries 

Yes.  Under  the"  Old 
Scheme."  Have 
not  decided  how 
new  scheme  is  to 
be  worked. 

No.  Preference  given  to 
cases  with  evidence  of 
thrift. 

(a).  By  themselves    . . 

(6).  Barely  sufficient  in 
London,  but  suffi- 
cient in  the  coun- 
try. 

Very  rarely 

Yes. 

By  their  own  and  their 
clerk's  inquiries. 

Yes.  Yes 

No   evidence   of  thrift 
required  on  general  evi- 
dence of  good  charac- 
ter. 

(a).  Generally  by 

themselves. 
(6).  Yes. 

Not  since  scheme 
of  1895. 

Yes. 
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Appendix,  No.  19 — continued. 


Amount  of  in- 
come applic- 
able to  Pen- 
sions under  the 
Scheme. 


Maximum  and  minimum 
amount  o£  Pension  al- 
lowed by  Scheme. 


3. 

Do  the  Trustees,  in 
practice,  grant  the 
minimum  allowed  or 
the  maximum,  or 
vary  the  amount  of 
the  Pension  within 
these  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Pen- 
sioner ? 


What  is  the 
average  age 
of  Pension- 
ers when 
they  are 
appointed  ? 


Shipley-in-Bradford—  Salt  Charity 


Berkhampstead— St.  Peter  Balshaw's  Charity 


Gloucester— The  Almshouse  and  Pensions  Charities 


Sherburn  Hospital 


Hazelmere  United  Charities 


Coventry  Municipal  Charities 


Westminster— The  United  Westminster  Almshouses 


Farningham,  Eynsford,  and  Horton  Kirby — Roper's 
Charity. 


Boston  Municipal  Charities 


800Z.  (about) 


\l.  17s.  8d. 


2,im.  6s. 


936Z. 


61Z.  (about) 


1,487Z.  9s.  5d. 


1,000Z.  (about) 


\m.  (about) 


4UZ.  12s.  .. 


14s.  a  week  and  7s.  a 
week.  With  special 
minimum  of  4s. 


8s.  a  week  and  5s.  a  week 


12s.  a  week  and  8s.  a  week 


10s.  a  week  and  8s.  a  week 


.  a  week  and  5s.  a  week 


Males,    6s.    a    week  ; 
females,  5s.  a  week. 


20Z.  per  annum ;  lOi.  per 
annum. 


They  vary,  but  gener- 
ally minimum. 


They  vary 


No 


Always  maximum 


They  vary 


No 


They  vary 


10s.  a  week  and  7s.  a  week  -  They  vary 


lOs.  a  week  and  3s.  6(J.  a  !  They  vary 
week. 
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5. 

How  do  the  Trustees  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of 
the  applicants  ?  by 
their  own  incjnlries  or 
by  their  clerks  ?  or  do 
they  avail  themselves 
of  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society. 

6. 

Are    the  Trustees 
usually  acquainted 
with  the  circum- 

□  LfliLlL'CC  \JL  LllC  h\j\jail 

ity  ;  and  is  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of 
the  circumstances 
of  the  locality  and 
the  applicants  by 
the   'Trustees  or 
their    clerk,  re- 
garded as  desir- 
able or  essential 
for  the  satisfactory 
working  of  a  Pen- 
sion Scheme  ? 

7. 

Do  the  Trustees  require 
any  definite  proofs  or 
tests  of  merit,  or  thrift, 
or  of  a  provident  life 
on  the  part  of  an  appli- 
cant (as  e.g.,  that  he  or 
she  should  be  able  to 
produce  some  contri- 
butory income,  or 
should  have  belonged 
to  a  Friendly  Society), 
or  do  they  simply  grant 
Pensions  upon  general 
evidence  as  to  good 
character  ? 

8. 

(a).  Do  Pensioners,  as 
a  rule,  live  by  them- 
selves or  with  rela- 

ih).  Is  the  Pension  sufii- 
cient    to  maintain 
them  without  other 
means    of  subsist- 
ence ? 

9. 

Do  many  Pen- 
sioners have  to 
surrender  their 

go  to  Work- 
house Inflrm- 
aries,  by  reason 
of  inability  to 
take  care  of 
themselves  ? 

10. 

May  the  Scheme 
in  its  results  he 
regarded  as 

BP  t.i  of fi  p'hriTV  tirt 

the  Pensioners 
themselves, 
and  benefioial 
to  the  Interests 
of  the  Poor 
within  the  area 
to  which  the 
Charity  ex- 
tends ? 

By  trustees  and  their 
clerk's  inquiries. 
Charity  Organisation 
Society  not  utilised. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Preference  given  to 
thrifty  of  good 
character. 

(a)  With  relatives 
(6)  Yes. 

Two  or  three 
cases  in  25  years, 
on  account  of 
sickness. 

Yes. 

By  their  clerk's  inquiries 

Yes. 

Yes 

Preference  to  those  who 
have  contributory  in- 
come and  of  good 
character. 

(a)  Live  at  their  own 

homes. 
(W  No. 

Yes. 

By  their  own  and  their 
clerk's  inquiries. 
Charity  Organisation 
Society  not  utilised. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Circumstances  carefully 
inquired  into. 

(a)  Practice  varieswith 
out-pensioners. 

(6)  Presumed  to  be 
sufficient. 

No  

Yes. 

By  the  inquiries  of  the 
master  of  the  hospital. 

No,  it  is  not  possible. 
Independent  testi- 
mony    by  letter 
considered  desir- 
able. 

On  general  evidence  of 
good  character. 

(a)  Practice  varies 

Very  rarely,  viz., 
only  in  cases  of 
lunatics. 

Yes. 

By  the  trustee's  inquiries. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Preference,  is  given  to 
those  with  contribu- 
tory incomes ;  good 
character  essential. 

(a)  Practice  varies 

(b)  No. 

No  

Yes. 

By  their  own  inquiries 
generally,  with  report 
in  writing  by  an  al- 
moner in  all  cases. 
Charity  Organisation 
Society  not  utilised. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Good  character  essential, 
with  preference  to  the 
thrifty. 

(a)  Practice  varies    . . 
(6) 

No  

Yes. 

By  their  own  and  the 
Superintendent's  in- 
quiries. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Ten  years'  residence  is 
required.  No  particu- 
lars as  to  proofs 
necessary. 

(a)  With  relatives 

(b)  „ 

Yes. 

By  their  own  inquiries.. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No  contributory  income 
required  on  evidence 
of  good  character. 

(a)  With  relatives 
(6)  Yes. 

Schemes  con- 
sidered capable 
of  amendment. 

By  their  own  inquiries. . 

Yes. 

Yes 

Contributory  income  not 
essential.  Preference 
given  to  persons  of 
good  character. 

Practice  varies . . 

Never 

Most  certainly. 
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Memorandum  re  Old  Age  Pensions  by  Sir  James  Rankin^  m.p. 

1.  In  any  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  there  should  be  two  parts : — 

Part  I. 

(«.)  For  those  who  have  made  some  specific  act  of  thrift,  as  for  instance  the  membership  of  a  friendly 
society  for  20  years  after  the  age  of  45  ;  or — 

(6.)  by  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  of  not  less  than  6Z.  10s.  a  year,  payable  from  the  age  of  65- 
years  until  death,  in  an  insurance  office,  friendly  society,  or  in  the  Post  Office. 

The  State  should  grant  a  pension  of  6/.  lOs.  a  year,  such  pension  to  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  taxation  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  post  offices  in  each  district  to  be  nominated  by  the  Postmaster  General  as  offices  where 
pensions  were  to  be  payable. 

3.  Each  applicant  for  a  pension  would  have  to  satisfy  the  Government  authority  that  he  or  she  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  law  and  did  not  suffer  under  any  of  the  disqualifications  imposed  by  law. 

4.  Inspectors  appointed  by  Government,  either  Post  Office  or  Treasury,  would  have  the  power  to  oblige  any 
applicant  to  appear  before  any  Summary  Jurisdiction  Court  or  County  Court  and  prove  his  right  to  pension  on 
oath. 

5.  Certificates  would  have  to  be  granted  by  offices  in  which  applicant  was  insured,  or  by  friendly  society  of 
which  applicant  was  a  member. 

6.  Form  of  certificate  ought  to  be  obtainable  from  any  post  office. 

7.  Pensions  ought  to  be  paid  monthly. 

Part  II. 

8.  For  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  over  65  years  of  age  who  had  kept  themselves  off:  the  rates  for  20  years 
previous  to  the  age  of  65,  or  previous  to  an  application  under  this  part  of  the  scheme,  if  more  than  65  years  of  age, 
boards  of  guardians  should  be  empowered  to  f^rant  exceptional  treatment  according  to  the  case  of  each  individual, 
and  under  regulations  laid  down  by  Local  Government  Board,  and  all  cost  of  such  extra  treatment  should  come  out 
of  the  poor  rates. 

9.  The  following  disqualifications  should  apply  to  applicants  under  either  part  of  the  scheme  : — 

(a.)  Poor  relief  during  20  years  previous  to  65  ;  or 

(&.)  Imprisonment,  without  option  of  fine  during  20  years  before  65  years  of  age  ;  or 

(c.)  Three  convictions  for  drunkenness  during  any  one  year  in  any  of  the  10  years  previous  to  65  years  of 
age  ;  or 

(d.)  A  regular  income  of  26Z.  per  annum  or  upwards. 

10.  State  pension  to  cease  if  pensioner's  self -acquired  annuity  should  cease. 

Estimate  of  Cost. 

11.  There  are  4,200,000  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  taking  l-20th  of  these  as  65  and  upwards,  there 
would  be  210,000  of  an  age  to  claim  pension  at  the  most.  The  number  of  annuitants  who  at  present  could  claim  is 
very  small,  but  say  20,000,  which  added  to  210,000  would  give  230,000  who  could  claim  a  pension. 

230,000  X  6^Z.  =  1,495,000Z. 

This  at  present  would  be  outside  cost  to  State  if  all  could  claim,  but  many  would  be  under  some  one  or  more  of 
the  disqualifications 

No  exact  figures  can  be  given  for  an  estimate  of  those  who  might  claim  under  Part  II.  of  the  scheme,  but 
probably  not  more  than  500,000  would  be  eligible,  and  the  amount  of  relief  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
guardians. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  m.p. 


Old  Age  Pensions. 


Recipients. 


1.  A  PENSION  of  5s.  a  week  to  be  granted  to  any  person  satisfying  the  pension  authority  that  he  possesses  the 
following  qualifications  : — 

1.  That  he  is  a  British  subject. 

2.  That  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

3.  That  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  indictable  oflEence. 

4.  That  he  has  not  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  for  more  than  months  at  a  time  or  in  all, 

or 

in  the  alternative,  that  he  has  subscribed  for  not  less  than  20  years  to  a  friendly,  benefit,  or  trade  union 
society  for  sickness  and  funeral  benefits, 

or 

has  secured  for  himself  by  payments  spread  over  not  less  than  10  years  a  deferred  annuity  of  the  value  of 
2s.  Qd.  a  week,  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  through  the  Post  Office  or  a  friendly  or  assurance 
society, 

or 

has  purchased  by  payments  spread  over  not  less  than  10  years  a  dwelling  house  through  a  building, 
co-operative,  or  other  society,  or  through  a  county  council. 

5.  He  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  income  exceeding  261.  a  year  from  other  sources. 


Cost  and  Administration. 

The  pension  authority  of  each  county  to  be  the  county  council.  A  list  of  pensioners  to  be  drawn  out  by  the 
parish  council  and  submitted  to  the  county  council. 

In  order  to  avoid  every  possible  taint  of  pauperism  being  attached  to  the  receipt  of  these  pensions,  it  is 
very  important  that  their  distribution  should  be  completely  dissociated  from  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.    This  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  outdoor  relief  and  pensions  were  dispensed  by  the  same  authority. 

Cost  should  be  borne  entirely  by  the  local  fund,  but  a  certain  sum  should  be  allocated  by  the  Treasury  to  each 
local  authority  by  way  of  grant-in-aid  {e.g.  the  product  of  some  special  tax  which  may  be  imposed  for  this  particular 
purpose)  ;  this  sum  to  bear  a  ratio  not  to  the  amount  distributed  in  pensions,  but  to  the  population  of  the  district. 

(If  half  the  cost  of  the  pensions  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  sources,  it  will  obviously  be  the  interest  of  the 
local  authorities  to  put  as  many  of  their  paupers  on  the  pension  list  as  they  possibly  can,  whereas  if  a  certain 
sum  is  paid  over  to  them  without  any  regard  to  what  is  dispensed,  it  will  be  their  interest  to  carefully 
scrutinise  the  list  and  to  practice  economy.) 


If  proof  of 
destitution 
is  demanded 
as  a  condition 
precedent  to 
receiving-  a 
pension,  there 
is  no  essential 
difference  in 
character 
between 
pensions  and 
outdoor 
relief. 


Scale  of  Pensions. 

The  minimum  pension  to  be  5s.  a  week  ;  but  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  local  pensioning  authority,  under 
such  conditions  with  regard  to  settlement  or  otherwise  as  it  shall  think  fit,  in  any  particular  district,  out  of  its  own 
lesources,  to  supplement  that  amount. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

A  claim  to  a  pension,  as  distinguished  from  a  right  to  relief  under  the  Poor  Law,  should  only  be  allowed  to 
such  persons  as  can  comply  with  the  qualifying  conditions. 

One  essential  condition  must  be  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  2s.  &d.  a  week. 

Unless  this  test  is  insisted  on  any  pension  scheme  would  tend  to  discourage  thrift  and  injure  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  friendly  societies. 

The  amount  of  a  pension  should  not  exceed  a  moderate  sum  per  week,  and  it  is  a  consideration  in  fixing  such 
sum  that,  if  claimed  without  the  qualifying  condition,  it  should  be  of  such  an  amount  as  would  place  the  applicant 
in  a  worse  condition  than  under  the  Poor  Law. 

I  consider  that  the  risk  of  abuse  or  fraud  would  in  this  way  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Any  qualifying  condition  or  conditions  must  be  definitely  specified,  and  there  should  be  no  margin  for  discretion, 
and  no  pretext  for  inquisitorial  inquiries. 

It  should  be  incumbent  on  any  applicant  to  prove  compliance  with  the  qualifying  condition  or  conditions 
before  some  judicial  tribunal  of  a  local  character,  and  to  which  the  access  is  easy. 

If  the  principle  of  specific  conditions  and  of  judicial  determination  is  adopted,  there  is  no  need  for  any  local 
administrative  body. 

There  is  no  suitable  local  administrative  body  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
one  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

No  suoli  body  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  any  pensions  now  granted,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
pension  paying  authority  to  lay  down  rules  to  minimise  the  risk  of  fraud  or  imposition.  Pensions  should  be  paid 
from  the  Treasury.    They  have  no  local  character  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  questions  of  settlement. 

T  accept  in  the  main  the  conclusions  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee,  and  consider  the  question  to  be  whether 
the  objections  therein  stated  to  the  principle  of  Scheme  A.  can  be  met  either  by  modification  of  the  scheme  itself  or 
in  any  other  way. 

Scheme  A.  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  9  and  10  of  the  Report  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee,  and  the  objections 
to  its  acceptance  are  summarised  in  paragraph  36  and  the  following  paragraphs. 

First  in  reference  to  the  scheme  itself — 

(1.)  The  limit  of  not  more  than  5s.  a  week  is  too  low,  and  should  be  raised  to  not  more  than  10s.  a 
week. 

(2.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  pension  authority  to  make  inquiries  or  to  exercise  a  discretion  as  is 
suggested. 

(3.)  The  amount  of  pension  should  be  the  same  to  all  applicants,  and  not  merely  made  up  to  a  sum 
of  5.S-. 

There  must  be  a  limitation  so  that  the  amount  of  income  plus  2s.  &d.  does  not  exceed  10s. 
(4.)  I  am  not  prepared  to  limit,  as  proposed,  the  sources  of  "  annual  income." 

(5.)  The  guardians  should  not  be  the  pensioning  authority,  and  the  cost  of  pensions  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  State. 

Generally  in  reference  to  objections.  These  must,  of  course,  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  alterations  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  scheme  itself. 

These  objections  are  : — 

(1.)  That  a  charge  is  imposed  on  the  industrial  classes  for  a  portion  only  of  these  classes — 

If  qualifying  customs  are  specially  drawn  up,  and  any  applicant  who  can  comply  with  these  condi- 
tions establishes  his  claim,  it  cannot  really  be  said  that  this  is  an  imposition  of  a  charge  for  a  portion 
only  of  the  industrial  classes,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  condemn  on  the  same  ground  both  existing 
pensions  and  relief  under  the  Poor  Law. 

(2.)  That  it  encourages  thrift  only  up  to  2s.  M.  a  week,  and  discourages  further  thrift — 

If,  however,  2s.  M.  a  week  is  given  to  every  applicant  subject  to  a  10s.  limit,  this  objection  is  much 
weakened.  For  instance,  any  one  who  had  saved  2s.  M.  or  7s.  M.  a  week  would  equally  get  2s.  M.  in 
addition,  so  that  up  to  Ts.  M.  the  whole  influence  would  be  to  encourage  thrift.  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
those  for  whom  a  pension  scheme  is  really  intended  would  or  could  have  saved  beyond  the  limit  of  7s.  6c?. 
a  week. 

(3.)  That  it  would  tend  to  depress  the  wage  rate — 

This  objection  would  apply  to  any  system  if  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  possible  influence 
of  a  pension  scheme,  on  the  wage  rate,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  if  on  other  grounds  it  can  be  shown  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable. 

(4.)  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  local  authority — 

I  have  already  expressed  my  views  that  no  such  authority  is  required. 

(5.)  The  difficulty  of  settlement— 

This  only  arises  if  local  funds  are  provided  by  a  local  authority. 

(6.)  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  age  and  income  of  applicants — 

There  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  if  the  onus  of  proving  his  claim  before  a  proper  judicial  authority- 
is  thrown  on  the  applicant. 
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Scheme  A,  as  I  should  propose  to  alter  it,  would  stand  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Any  person  who  on  attaining  the  age  of  65  possesses  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  2s.  6d.,  and  not 
more  than  10s.  a  week,  may  claim  a  pension  on  establishing  his  claim  before  a  judicial  tribunal  under 
conditions  drawn  up  by  the  Treasury. 

(2.)  A  person  shall  not  be  eligible — 

a.  If  within       years  he  has  received  poor  relief. 

b.  If  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  meriting  imprisonment. 

(3.)  The  pensioner  shall  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  2s.  Gd.  a  week,  with  a  limitation  to  10s. 
(4.)  There  should  be  a  wider  definition  of  annual  income. 
(5.)  All  pensions  payable  by  the  State. 

(6.)  Receipt  of  pensions  not  to  involve  the  loss  of  any  civil  rights. 

This  scheme  has  the  following  reasons  in  its  favour  : — 
i.  It  is  immediately  applicable. 

ii.  The  industrial  classes  can  save  in  their  own  way. 

iii.  No  investment  of  accumulated  funds  by  State. 

iv.  Assistance  to  all  who  comply  with  conditions. 

V.  It  is  based  on  encouragement  of  thrift  within  reasonable  limits. 

vi.  It  is  practicable,  and  the  risk  of  fraud  or  imposition  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

vii.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  it  is  clearly  defined  within  rigid  boundaries. 

Any  of  the  wider  schemes  are  open  to  two  great  objections  : — 

a.  Competition  with  the  province  of  the  Poor  Law. 

b.  Competition  with  the  province  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  m.p. 


Notes  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 


Old  Age  Pemiom. 

The  origin  of  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  discontent 
at  the  frequent  cases  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  in  which  members  of  the 
working  class,  who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  of  good  character,  and  have  led  laborious  lives,  find  themselves 
destitute  in  old  age,  with  no  resource  left  them  beyond  a  recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  at  the  time  when  they 
most  require  care  and  treatment  have  only  the  workhouse  or  out-relief  open  to  them  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The 
movement  was  at  first  directed  to  finding  some  means  outside  the  Poor  Law  of  dealing  locally  with  the  case  of 
those  of  the  deserving  poor  who  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  provision  for  old  age,  by  providing  for  them  some 
system  of  improved  relief  ;  but  it  has  gradually  extended  itself  into  a  movement  or  rather  movements  of  a 
different  character,  viz.,  a  movement  for  the  provision  of  universal  old  age  pensions  by  the  State,  or  for  the 
provision  by  the  State,  or  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  a  local  authority,  of  assistance  to  those  who  have 
already  made  some  provision  against  old  age  for  themselves.  It  is  in  the  second  of  these  shapes  that  the  subject 
has  mainly  come  before  this  Committee. 

2.  In  this  extended  conception  of  the  subject  the  term  "  pension  "  is  being  employed  in  a  new  sense  ;  and  the 
demand  having  become  fashionable,  the  expression  has  been  employed  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  without 
any  agreement  as  to  what  is  thereby  meant,  or  any  attempt  to  define  the  precise  meaning  of  terms. 

3.  A  pension  or  superannuation  has  hitherto  been  taken  to  mean  "  deferred  pay  "  earned  by  the  workman  from 
an  individual  employer  whom  the  law  makes  responsible  for  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  civil  servants  of  the  State, 
army  and  navy  pensioners,  constables  and  others,  become  entitled  to  "  superannuation,"  under  the  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  them  and  their  services  to  the  State  as  employer.  In  all  these  cases,  where  pensions  are 
paid  now,  whether  by  the  State  as  employer,  or  by  the  great  employers  of  labour,  the  pay  has  been  earned  on  the 
prescribed  conditions  of  service  by  the  employes,  from  whom,  as  a  rule,  the  employer  has  required  their  best 
service  during  the  best  years  of  their  life.  The  Police  Superannuation  Acts  are  a  good  illustration  of  what  is 
meant,  because  they  affect  persons  mainly  drawn  from  the  working  class  element  of  the  population,  who  would 
otherwise  have  probably  passed  into  industrial  employment. 

4.  Poor  relief  depends  on  another  set  of  considerations.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  inquiries  into 
this  subject  that  we  are  living  through  a  stratum  of  pauperism  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  conditions  existing 
for  many  years  before  and  for  some  years  after  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834.  The  people  of  those  times 
who  survived  their  wage-earning  period,  and  the  friends  and  relations  who  might  have  helped  them,  had  inevitably 
to  come  on  the  rates.  The  facilities  for  thrift  now  available  either  did  not  exist  or  were  in  their  infancy.  The 
experience  which  is  now  bringing  security  was  then  lacking-,  and  the  stratum  of  old  age  poverty  referred  to,  it  is 
admitted,  deserves  special  consideration  for  that  reason.  Does  it  however  follow,  it  is  asked,  that  the  same  old  age 
pauperism  is  to  continue  under  the  improved  conditions  of  modern  life,  even  admitting  the  fierce  strain  of  modern 
social  conditions  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  on  the  working  class,  whose  age  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment tends  downwards.  The  enormous  investments  in  friendly  societies,  building  societies,  and  the  Post  OfiBce 
Savings  Bank  are  pointed  to  as  affording  reasons  for  a  negative  reply  ;  and  Parliament  is  urged  to  be  at  least  most 
careful  before  taking  any  step  which  might  unintentionally  check  the  very  movements  which  its  own  wisdom  has 
fostered  with  such  splendid  results. 

5.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  one  in  three  of  the  population  above  65  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  these 
facts  have  been  disputed  ;  and  there  is  no  reliable  information,  and  indeed  can  be  none  which  is  accurate  as  to  the 
proportion  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  who  ought  not  to  have  become  paupers  at  all,  or  as  to  the  proportion  of  them 
to  whom  a  pension  would  be  of  any  real  use.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  old  age  pauperism  of  the 
country  consists  of  persons  who  can  only  be  adequately  cared  for  in  a  public  institution  of  some  kind.  Persons  of 
unsound  mind,  those  suffering  from  senile  dementia,  those  who  are  bed-ridden,  those  suffering  from  the  endless 
unpleasant  disorders  accompanying  old  age,  and  those  who  are  restless  and  fretful,  would  be  absolutely  miserable  if 
boarded  out  at  5.s.  per  week  in  a  small  household,  and  in  the  confined  space  of  cottage  life,  without  any  adequate 
care  or  supervision  such  as  is  obtained  in  an  asylum  or  hospital.  It  has  been  truly  said  in  regard  to  poor  relief  in 
general,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  there  exists  any  common  panacea  for  such  very  different  cases  as  the 
habitual  loafer,  the  sick  father  of  a  family,  the  young  widow  with  children,  the  aged  workman  and  his  wife,  the 
forlorn  old  widow  with  no  relations,  the  young  orphan,  the  person  stricken  with  lunacy  or  infectious  disease,  the 
epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded,  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  the  mechanic  out  of  work,  and  the  labourer  stranded 
through  some  shifting  of  industry.  Each  of  these  classes  almost  certainly  requires  separate  treatment,  and  probably 
a  separate  remedy  ;  and  the  same  observation,  though  within  narrower  limits,  applies  to  the  possible  recipients  of 
pensions.  Such  may  be  described  to  be  the  aspect  of  the  problem  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor 
Law  reformer. 

0.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pointed  out — and  not  always  by  witnesses  unfriendly  to  the  present  Poor  Law  or 
blind  to  the  benefits  it  has  conferred — that  there  is  little  use  in  any  such  general  arguments.  No  one,  it  is  said, 
desires  to  bring  l)ack  the  old  evils  which  followed  the  indiscriminate  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied 
workmen  actually  in  employment  or  able  to  obtain  it,  und  it  was  this  abuse  that  the  great  Poor  Law  Report  of  18.34 
denounced,  while  its  pages  contain  practically  little  or  no  reference  to  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
the  in6rm. 
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7.  To  this  argument  the  Poor  Law  reformers  o£  the  old  scbo  )1  will  riply  that  improved  or,'anisatioii.  including 
especially  the  natural  call  upnn  charity  and  upon  rel  itions  aad  friends  "  to  maintain  their  own  poor  "  is  the  only 
field  still  open,  and  tliat  a  well-administered  sysiem  of  out  relief  is  indeed  a  system  of  old  age  pensions,  and  that 
the  restraints  of  the  Poor  Law  are  the  only  conditions  which  c in  prevent  such  a  system  degenerating  into  abuse. 
Nor  can  great  weight  be  denied  to  these  considerations.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor  Law  reformer, 
indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  unanswerable. 

8.  In  order,  how  ever,  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  advocates  of  a  more  extendei  Stite  interference,  it 
is  necessary  to  realise  that  the  demand  for  a  general  scheme  of  "  Old  Age  Pensions  "  is  founded  on  a  different  set  of 
ideas,  and  is  connected  with  other  and  larger  considerations  than  any  reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  in  reality  to 
be  traced  to  a  metaphysical  conception  of  the  State  as  a  universal  employer  of  labour.  The  ■'  veterans  of  labour  " 
are  accordingly  said  under  this  theory  to  have  a  claim  to  a  pension  from  the  State.  The  plan  is  an  outcome  of  the 
ideas  of  State  Socialism  which  originated  on  the  continent  and  have  since  found  their  way  in  a  modified  form  to 
this  country.  Arguments,  however  irrefutable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict  school  of  Poor  Law  reform,  are 
no  answer  to  this  school,  because  it  does  not  admit  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  equally  idle 
either  to  attempt  to  put  these  ideas  peremptorily  aside  as  unpractical  and  useless,  or  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
clash  absolutely  with  the  ideas  of  the  old  school  of  political  economy,  and  with  the  institutions,  including  the  Poor 
Law  founded  upon  them,  which  leave  the  main  responsibiliry  for  providing  for  old  age  to  individual  or  co-operative 
effort,  or  to  mutual  arrangements  made  between  the  employer  and  employe,  and  allow  public  funds  to  be  used  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  order  to  deal,  in  the  shape  of  poor  relief,  with  the  absolutely  destitute  who  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  make  any  provision  for  themselves. 

9.  The  conflicting  character  of  the  above  ideas  has,  however,  not  been  universally  recognised,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  compromise  between  them.  In  Germany  the  State,  always  accustomed  to  cluiai  the  right  to  a 
larger  interference  in  private  relations  than  any  yet  tolerated  here,  has  attempted  by  the  well  known  legislation 
associated  with  the  name  of  Prince  Bismarck,  partly  to  compel  an  1  par'ly  to  encourage  the  private  employer,  into 
providing  old  age  pensions  for  the  employed,  by  the  grant  of  State  assistance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  these 
schemes  here,  because  they  are  based  on  an  order  of  ideas  absolutely  different  from  anythiu'^  pi-evailing  in  this 
country.  But,  in  this  country,  a  great  number  of  schemes  have  been  promulgated,  under  influential  names,  and 
Bills  have  been  presented  to  P,irliament  to  encourage  the  employed  to  ensure  against  old  age  by  hoi  ling  out  to 
them  individually  pecuniary  inducements  from  the  State  to  insure  their  lives.  Most  of  these  schemes,  though 
varying  in  many  pacticulars,  have  the  following  points  in  common  : — 

(a.)  They  take  65  as  the  limit  of  age  of  the  recipient  of  the  pension  ;  and 

(&.)  A  sum  varying  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  as  the  limit  of  money  to  be  received  from  public  funds. 

(c.)  Good  character  and  the  absence  of  independent  means  above  a  certain  moderate  point  as 
qualificat'.ons. 

(d.)  The  possession  of  means  above  a  certain  limit,  the  previous  receipt  of  poor  relief  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  conviction  for  crime  as  disquUi  ications. 

(e.)  They  propose  in  most  cases  to  work  through  registered  friendly  societies,  or  other  agencies  of  the 
same  kind. 

(/.)  They  propose  to  take  contributions  in  aid  from  local  authorities  or  county  councils,  or  from  State 
■  funds,  and  add  them  to  the  savings  of  individuals,  as  an  inducement  to  thrift. 

10.  The  main  objections  to  all  schemes  of  this  kind  can  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  They  would  tend  to  diminish  thrift  by  giving  an  inducement  to  keep  down  the  standard  to  the 
minimum  income  which  does  not  disqualify  the  recipient. 

(6.)  I^hey  might  tend  to  diminish  wages.  It  is  a  familiar  incident  to  any  one  attending  a  board  of 
guardians  that  an  old  person,  who  may  have  spent  a  life  in  one  service  at  very  low  wages,  is  pensioned  off, 
often  at  the  instigation  of  the  employer,  by  a  grant  of  out-relief  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

(c.)  In  many  cases  they  would  lead  employers  to  withdraw  existing  pensions. 

((/.)  That  a  uniform  pension  would  work  in  an  uneven  manner  owing  to  the  different  cost  of  living  in 
different  places. 

((?.)  That  any  scheme  would  grow  indefinitely  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  age  and  the  amount  promised,  and 
the  pecuniary  burden  to  the  State  might  injure  the  working  classes  more  than  any  sums  received  by  the 
select  few  would  benefit  them. 

11.  "It  has,  in  my  judgment,  been  conclusively  proved,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  in  his  Report  attached  to  Eeport, s. xcix 
th^  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  "that  any  voluntary  scheme  of  national  insurance  or  contributory  pensions 

would  benefit  only  those  who  could  afford  to  make  the  contributions,  and  would  leave  unaffected  the  great  majority 
of  the  aged  poor  whose  wages  have  been  insufficient,  or  whose  work  has  been  too  irregular  to  allow  them  to  save. 
Th-;  grant  of  any  aid  to  such  a  scheme  out  of  the  taxes  would  amount,  in  my  view,  to  a  cruel  hardship  upon  the 
very  poor.  The  agricultural  labourer,  the  unskilled  worker  in  the  towns,  and  trie  woman  wage-earner,  few  of  whom 
could  ever  obtain  a  pension  under  an  insurance  scheme,  would  be  tixed  on  every  cup  of  tea  or  pipe  of  tobacco,  in 
ordt-r  that  pensions  might  be  awarded  to  the  comparatively  comfortable  class  of  well  paid  mechanics  and  foremen 
who  were  in  a  position  to  make  the  contributions  required."  The  above  passage  is  quoted,  in  orJer  to  show  that, 
whether  we  endorse  the  whole  of  the  argument  or  not,  it  is  probable  that,  apart  even  from  other  considerations,  a 
considerable  section  of  working  class  opinion  would  be  found  in  opposition  to  State  or  local  subvention  of 
"contributory  schemes."  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  taxation,  whether  imperial  or  local,  in  the  long  run  tells 
most  severely  upon  the  poorest  class,  whether  the  burden  is  diruct  or  indirect,  and  the  influence  of  increased 
taxation  is  felt  in  diminished  employment,  and  reduced  wages,  and  the  result  is  often  seen  to  be  to  push  the 
independent  over  the  border  into  dependence. 

12.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  friendly  societies,  through  whom  it  is  proposed  by  several  of  the^e  sch9me3'>to 
work,  will  consent  to  join  th->m.  The  inducement  to  join  friendly  societies  has  hither. o  been:  "join  us  and  we 
will  maintain  your  independence  and  our  own."  Many  friendly  societies  might  object  to 'he  State  help  on  these 
grounds.  If  also  a  contribution  to  a  friendly  society  were  an  indispensible  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  the  impossibility  of  discrimination  would  in  practice  be  very  great  ;  Gd.  a  week  will  en-^ure  ordinary  club 
membership  and  benefits  to  the  individual  insured.  All  the  rest  of  his  means  he  may  use  at  will.  Now  suppose 
thel  case  of  a  man  earning  the  same  wages,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  providing  for  himself  only,  or  for  his  family, 
merely  such  benefits  as  club  membership  will  secure.  Instead  of  only  paying  6d.  a  week  to  a  club,  he  denies 
hill. self  every  indulgence  during  a  long  course  of  years,  gives  his  children  a  good  education,  and  by  payments,  to  a 
building  society  or  otherwise,  becomes  the  proprietor  of  his  own  hou^e,  and  also  buys  a  provision  for  his  widow  if 
he  ( i"^,  and  possibly  for  his  dauj-hters.  Can  it  be  right,  or  indeed  practical  that  a  discrimination  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  State  help  in  favour  of  the  less  thrifty  and  against  the  more  thrifty  member  of  the  community.  It  is 
true  that  much  legislation  has  proved  successful  by  being  first  tried  tentatively  and  by  way  of  experiment  ;  but]  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  to  experiment  in  regard  to  this  matter.    Any  scheme  to  be  successful  must  operate  evenly  ; 
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and  not  be  open  to  tbe  charge  of  benefiting  special  places  or  particular  sets  of  persons,  and  this  charge  would 
certainly  be  urged  against  all  experimeatal  schemes  based  on  a  State  contribution  to  the  members  of  existing 
friendly  societies. 

13.  If  on  the  other  hand — as  proposed  by  several  members  of  the  Committee — we  are  to  lay  down  a  general 
statutory  standard  of  thrift,  we  shall  embark  to  "  pension  authority,"  whatever  it  is,  in  endless  inquiries  into  the 
private  affairs  of  every  person  who  comes  before  them,  without  escaping  in  any  way  from  the  objections  stated  in 
"the  extract  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Broadhurst's  report. 

14.  The  case  against  contributory  schemes  seems  then  capable  of  being  summed  up  as  follows  : — (1)  That  they 
do  not  re\lly  deal  with  the  evil  which  has  caused  the  movement  ;  (2)  that  they  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  work  in  practice. 

15.  J.bsolute  destitution  was  adopted  as  the  test  for  the  grant  of  relief  in  the  Poor  Law  Acts  as  being  a  simple 
fact  easily  ascertained  ;  but  subsequent  administration  has  obscured  the  line  between  destitution  and  poverty,  and 
has  sought  to  deal  with  the  latter  under  a  system  designed  to  deal  with  the  former  only.  The  Poor  Law  Acts  were 
originally  intended  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  and  idle  ;  a  class  easily  recognised,  but  they  are  now  lar<rely 
concerned  in  practice  with  those  who  are  not  really  able-bodied  at  all,  but  are  old  and  infirm.  It  was  intended  to 
work  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  workhouse,  and  by  means  of  indoor  relief  ;  but  the  guardians  are 
largely  concerned  in  practice  with  giving  out  of  door  relief  to  indigent  persons.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  fnr  to 
seek.  The  force  of  circumstances  compelled  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  somehow  with  poverty  as 
distinct  from  destitution,  and  with  that  object  the  only  working  public  machinery,  viz.,  the  Poor  Law,  was  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  extended  beyond  the  original  function  intended  for  it  by  the  founders  of  the  system.  The  Poor 
Law  report  of  1839,  stated  that  the  Commissioners  would  "  permit  out-relief  to  the  able-bodied  in  all  those  cases  of 
distress  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  such  as  sickness,  accident,  and  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  in  them- 
selves and  their  families."  The  exception  is  carried  still  further  in  the  general  prohibitory  order,  and  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  such  cases  as  burial,  widowhood  for  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  for  so  long 
as  there  is  any  child  dependent  on  the  widow.  Now  inasmuch  as  persons  above  60  are  not  to  be  considered 
necessarily  able-bodied  and  are  therefore  outside  the  terms  of  the  order,  all  aged  persons  above  that  age  who  have 
made  no  provision  for  old  age  may  receive  out-relief  if  the  guardians  resolve  to  grant  it. 

16  The  experience  and  personal  knowledge  of  guardians  has  provided  them  with  the  tests,  admittedly  rude  and 
imperfect,  under  which  they  in  reality  deal  with  poverty,  and  not  as  originally  contemplated  with  destitution 
only.  Imperfect  as  such  tests  are,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  better  machinery  can  be  invented.  None  at  least  has 
yet  been  proved  to  exist.  The  basis  of  any  further  reform  is  then  probably  to  be  sought  by  going  back  to  the  now 
neglected  distinctions  on  which  the  Poor  Law  was  originally  based,  and  recognising  as  sound  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  the  able-bodied  on  the  one  hand  and  the  aged  and  infirm  on  the  other,  and  dealing  with  these  classes  in 
a  different  manner.  The  suggestion  is  in  fact  that  there  should  in  future  be  a  legal  distinction  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  classes  who  are  now  all  treated  under  one  comprehensive  system,  viz.,  the  Poor  Law. 

17.  "Indoor  relief"  should  be  given  to  the  really  idle  and  dissolute  under  county  control  in  "workhouses" 
devoted  to  that  purpose  only.  This  would  at  once  do  away  with  one  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  aged  and 
respectable  poor  when  compelled  "  to  go  into  the  house,"  viz.,  that  they  often  have  to  consort  with  the  dissolute  and 
reprobate. 

18.  In  regard  to  the  "  workhouses  "  not  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  able-bodied,  the  name  "  workhouse  " 
should  be  abolished  as  being  a  misnomer.  They  are  not  workhouses  and  should  cease  to  be  called  so.  It  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  the  able-bodied  are  put  to  "  work  "  there,  and  the  fact  should  be  recognised  by  a  change  of 
name.    I  suggest  the  name  poor-house. 

19.  The  class  of  old  persons  above  65  years  of  age  now  in  workhouse  should  be  dealt  with  in  separate 
"asylums  for  the  aged  poor,"  which  could  also  be  placed  under  the  county  authority.  They  could  vary  in  size 
according  to  circumstances.  The  remaining  workhouses  would  remain  to  be  used  under  present  conditions  for  all 
cases  below  that  age  under  the  existing  authorities.  These  "  workhouses  "  I  would  call  "  poor-houses,"  and  I  would 
give  the  county  councils  the  right  to  inspect  them.  As  the  whole  of  the  charges  of  union  officers,  &c.,  have  since 
1st  April  1889,  been  paid  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Fund  under  Section  26  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  by 
the  couniy  councils,  they  may  be  fairly  entrusted  with  some  share  of  control.  In  order  to  make  their  jurisdiction 
efficient,  they  should  be  given  the  right  to  withhold  these  contributions  wholly  or  in  part,  or  to  suspend  them 
(subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board),  if  dissatisfied  with  the  management  or  otherwise. 

20.  A  pension  varying  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  most  cases  representing  a  sum  of  5s.  a  week,  should  be 
paid  to  those  of  the  out-of-door  poor  above  65  years  of  age,  who  do  not  desire  to  enter  an  asylum  for  the  aged  poor, 
if  they  can  satisfy  the  guardians  that  they  can  be  properly  cared  for  at  home.  On  the  analogy  of  the  Danish  scheme, 
these  aged  people  would  not  be  deemed  paupers  by  the  law. 

21.  I  see  no  necessity  for  constituting  a  new  pension  authority.  Such  a  proposal  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  recent  legislation,  which  has  steadily  aimed  at  simplifying  areas  and  diminishing  rather  than  multiplying 
the  number  of  local  authorities.  The  guardians  command  a  greatly  increased  degree  of  confidence  since  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894,  and  this  improved  feeling  will,  I  believe,  continue.  The  general  powers  of  ordering  an 
applicant  into  a  "  workhouse,"  "  asylum,"  or  "  poor-house,"  or  "giving  a  pension,"  I  would  consequently  leave  with 
the  same  authority  and  subject  to  exactly  the  same  discretion  as  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  guardians  in 
regard  to  the  pauper  class  ;  but  I  would  allow  the  applicant  or  his  friends  to  appeal  to  the  county  council,  if  he 
considers  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision.  I  believe  that  the  above  arrangements  would  not  undermine  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence amongst  the  working  classes,  while  they  would  remove  galling  names  and  painful  associations  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  old  and  past  work,  and  are  not  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  but  have  led  hard-working  and  respectable  lives. 
Pauperism  is  not  a  mere  name,  and  does  not  depend  upon  a  name,  or  any  set  of  words.  It  is  a  fact,  and  depends  upon 
facts.  What  is  often  called  "  the  taint  of  pauperism "  rests  not  on  the  name  by  which  it  may  be  called,  but  upon 
the  fact  of  the  recipient  of  relief  irrespective  of  services  or  character  or  previous  condition,  depending  on  contribu- 
tions compulsorily  taken  from  others  by  law  for  his  benefit  and  support.  Out-relief  will  not  cease  to  be  out-relief 
by  calling  it  as  suggested  above  a  "  pension  "  or  "  superannuation."  A  pauper  is  popularly  known  as  somebody  "  who 
has  come  on  the  rates  "  ;  a  conception  the  essential  character  of  which  will  remain  unaffected  by  any  change  of 
names.    Opinion  will  deal  with  each  individual  case  by  what  it  knows  of  it,  on  the  merits. 

22.  The  actual  workhouse  and  asylum  authority  might  perhaps  be  the  existing  elective  "  Asylum  Committees  " 
constituted  under  the  Jjunacy  Acts,  as  they  provide  an  existing  machinery  and  working  financial  arrangements 
which  would  meet  those  cases  easily  where  it  might  be  desirable  for  several  county  and  borough  authorities  to 
combine. 

23.  To  recapitulate.    Under  the  above  plan  there  would  be  the  following  five  classes  of  public  relief : — 


1.  "  Workhouses  "  for  the  able-bodied. 

2.  "  Asylums  "  for  the  aged  poor  above  65  years  of 

age. 

3  The  Pensioners  described  in  Paragraph  20. 


Charged  to  the  county  and  union  funds  respectively 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  contribution  to  existing  pauper 
lunatic  asylums,  the  county  fund  maintaining  the 
fabric,  and  the  maintenance  being  charged  to  the  unions 
sending  the  patients. 
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4.  "  Poor-houses "  for  the  indoor  poor. 


Covering  the  same  ground  as  the  existing  work- 
houses, except  as  regards  the  poor  above  65  years  of 
age,  and  charged  on  the  poor  rate  as  now. 


5.  The  out-of-door  poor. 


Comprising  all  classes  below  65  years  of  age,  and 
charged  as  now  to  the  poor  rate. 


24.  The  county  councils  should  be  given  the  power  of  ordering  any  board  of  guardians  :  (1)  to  form  a  relief 
committee  instead  of  the  whole  board  attempting  to  examine  each  case  ;  and  (2)  to  appoint  more  than  one 
relieving  officer.  In  many  instances  the  boards  of  guardians  are  far  too  large  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
relief  carefully,  and  do  not  possess  an  adequate  staff. 

25.  I  am  not  prepared  to  join  in  any  recommendation  for  the  direct  grant  of  public  money  out  of  the  Exchequer 
in  aid  of  pensions.  Apart  from  other  considerations  I  consider  that,  before  making  any  such  recommendation, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  far  more  full  inquiry  mto  the  burden  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  taxpayer  than  any  which 
the  Committee  has  yet  undfriaken  ;  and,  abjve  all,  a  careful  examination  or  the  question  whethe  •  the  working 
classes  themselves — the  diss  proposed  to  be  benefited — would  not  suffer  more  from  thi^  increased  burden  than 
they  would  gain  by  the  pensions  themselves.  The  burden  would  be  one  likely  to  grow  indefinitely,  and  expectations 
would  be  aroused  which — especially  in  a  moment  of  financial  pressure  and  difficulty — it  might  be  impossible  to- 


fulfil. 


E.  F. 


4  July  1899. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  24. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  DavHt. 


Pensions  for  Woen-out  Wokkees. 


The  Measure. 

A  THOROUGH  reform  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  system  should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  any  scheme  which 
proposes  to  make  a  decent  and  frugal  provision  for  worn-out  and  aged  workers.  A  popular  detestation  of  the 
workhoupe  was  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions,  and  this  feeling  in  the  public  mind  will 
not  be  satisfied  while  workers,  who  are  reduced  to  conditions  of  distress  through  the  infirmities  of  age  or  the 
accidents  of  a  labouring  life,  are  liable  to  end  their  days  in  an  iustitution  which  can  truly  be  termed  a  social 
prison. 

The  workhouse  should  become,  in  name  and  in  purpose,  a  Labour  Hospital.  Persons  who  fall  sick  and  who  meet 
with  injuries  to  their  bodily  health  have  the  ordinary  hospitals  of  the  country  open  to  their  necessities  without 
being  required  to  undergo  any  feelings  of  social  humiliation  or  to  suffer  injury  to  their  personal  independence.  I 
would  make  a  Labour  Hospital  serve  a  similar  end  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  feebleness  or  accidents  of  a  wage- 
earning  life. 

These  Labour  Hospitah  should  be  under  the  same  local  control  as  existing  workhouses.  Wherever  possible 
a  Labour  Hospital  should  have  land  enough  attached  to  it  to  provide  its  patients  with  opportunities  of  healthy 
employment  in  such  industries  as  would  contribute  most  to  the  support  of  the  institution  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
inmates.  Where  land  would  not  be  available,  such  other  industries  as  could  be  organised,  witl'i  the  same  ends  in 
view,  should  be  provided,  regard  being  had  to  the  age  and  varying  energies  of  the  patients. 

The  aim  and  motive  of  the  Labour  Hospital,  as  a  substitute  for  a  pauper  depot,  ought  to  be  to  enable  each 
person  seeking  industrial  help  to  contribute  some  effort  towards  his  or  her  support,  and  thereby  to  safeguard  in  the 
individual  the  moral  stamina  of  self-respect. 

Provision  for  dealing  with  the  wastrel  elements  and  with  idling  loafers  could  offer  no  insuperable  difi&culty  in 
the  working  of  the  proposed  substitute  for  the  workhouse. 

Classiti cation  in  the  matters  of  age,  health,  disposition,  and  occupation  of  inmates  would  likewise  create  no 
very  serious  task  in  effective  superintendence. 

Upon  this  Labour  Hospital  system,  as  a  foundation,  there  should  be  erected  the  institution  of  pensions  for 
worn-out  wo^•kers  among  the  industrial  classes. 

A  pension  not  to  exceed  7s.  6d.  per  week  to  be  paid  to  any  person  applying  to  a  rural  district  council,  urban 
district  council,  or  borough  council,  who  makes  good  his  or  her  claim  to  that  form  of  assistance.  This  authority 
must  satisfy  itself  that : — 

\.  The  claimant  has  not,  from  any  other  source,  an  income  exceeding  10s.  a  week  ; 

2.  That  the  claimant's  earning  energies  as  a  worker  are — 
(a.)  Impaired  by  age. 

(b.)  By  the  wear  and  tear  of  exacting  employments, 

(c.)  By  serious  accidents  in  regular  work  as  a  wage-earner  (for  which  no  adequate  compensation  has  been 
received),  or 

(d.)  That  efforts  made  to  give  support  to  others  dependent  upon  the  applicant  for  help,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  10  years,  have  rendered  personal  provisions  for  old  age  or  impaired  labour 
energies  impossible  and 

(e.)  That  the  claimant  has  resided,  as  a  worker,  during  the  previous  5  years,  within  the  county  in  which 
the  application  is  made.  Sailors,  or  others  employed  in  a  sea-faring  life,  to  base  their  claim  (under  e.)  upon 
records  of  regular  wage-earning  industry  rather  than  upon  a  period  of  residence  in  a  particular  district.  The 
pension  authority  in  the  port  or  district  with  which  the  applicant  has  been  most  identified  in  his  or  her  labour 
career,  to  be  the  authority  to  which  application  must  be  made. 

Pensions  to  be  renewable  every  two  years,  on  personal  application. 

A  claimant  shall  be  disqualified  from  receiving  a  pension  if  he  or  she  has  been  of  idle,  drunken,  or  criminal 
babits,  such  as  may  account  for  the  poverty  complained  of. 


The  Machinery. 

The  pensions  authority  to  be  the  rural  district  council,  urban  district  council,  and  borough  council. 
The  county  council  to  disburse  the  pension  fund,  through   the  pension  authority,  as  per  estimates  made 
annually  by  the  latter  and  approved  by  the  county  council. 

An  appeal  to  the  county  council  to  be  allowed  against  decisions  of  the  pension  authority. 

A  ministry  of  labour  to  be  created  as  the  central  supervising  department  for  labour  hospitals  and  pensions  for 
wovn-ont  workers.  The  president  to  be  a  member  of  the  G-overnment  and  responsible  to  Parliament  for  these,  and 
for  such  other  duties  as  the  nature  and  calling  of  the  ministry  might,  from  time  to  time,  add  to  his  official 
supervision. 

The  Means. 

A  sum  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  each  year  equal  to  the  amount  required  by  the  various  councils  for  the 
needs  of  the  labour  hospitals.  (The  present  expenditure  on  the  Poor  Law  administration  is  generally  estimated 
at  or  about  10,000,000/.)  ;  the  total  fund  for  the  succour  of  aged  and  invalided  labour  would  be  about  20,000,000/. ; 
half  to  fall  upon  local  rates,  half  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
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The  local  rates  to  bear  the  cost  of  pensions  ;  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the  burthen  of  Labour  Hospitals. 

Both  funds  being  for  the  service  of  a  related  purpose,  and  being  administered  by  county  councils,  the  economies 
in  the  maintenance  of  Labour  Hospitals,  as  a  result  of  instituting  labour  pensions,  would  be  devoted  to  a  possible 
increase  in  the  sum  required  for  the  latter. 

The  additional  10,000,000?.  (to  the  amount  now  expended  under  the  Poor  Law)  to  be  provided  by  a  tax  upon 
land  values  and  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  share  and  share  alike.  This  proposed  tax  to  be  levied  on  these 
specified  interests,  on  the  grounds  and  for  the  reasons  : — 

1.  That  the  existing  system  of  class  ownership  of  land  has  worked  injuriously  to  the  welfare  of  labour  in 
country  and  town  ;  limiting  opportunities  of  employment  to  workers  in  rural  districts,  through  the  operations 
of  rent  and  of  arbitrary  tenure,  and  adding  thereby  to  the  congestion  of  population  in  industrial  centres,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  unearned  increment  of  ground-rent  values  in  such  places  on  the  other.  And, 

2.  That  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  the  industrial  classes  has  been,  and  is  likely  to 
continue,  a  contributory  cause  of  their  poverty,  and  an  insidious  hindrance  in  the  way  of  more  general 
efforts  being  made  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  labouring  old  age  ;  the  profits  from  these  two  great  State- 
created  monopolies  being,  therefore,  fair  and  opportune  sources  from  which  to  obtain  funds  for  Labour 
Hospitals  for  invalided  workers. 

All  monetary  outdoor  relief  (as  at  present  granted  under  the  Poor  Law  system)  to  cease  after  the  coming  into 
•effect  of  the  Labour  Pension  Law  (except  in  the  case  of  orphans  under  working  age  and  of  old  people  incapable  of 
labour);  saving  when  and  where  casual  distress,  affecting  any  district,  may  call  for  exceptional  expenditure  in 
promoting  public  works  as  a  temporary  remedy  for  such  distress. 

Michael  Davitt. 
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Outline  of  Scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 


I.  The  pension  authority  shall  grant  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  to  any  person  (man  or  woman)  satisfying  them 
that — 

1.  He  is  a  British  subject. 

2.  He  is  not  under  65  years  of  age. 

3.  He  has  not  within  10  years  of  applying  for  a  pension  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  offence 
which  is  punishable  only  by  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

4.  He  has  not  during  the  10  years  preceding  his  application  for  a  pension  received  Poor  Law  relief  for 
more  than  84  days  in  all. 

5.  He  has  not  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  pension  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

6.  He  is  unable,  without  assistance,  to  maintain  himself  or  those  immediately  dependent  on  him. 

II.  An  applicant  for  a  pension  who  fulfils  the  first  five  conditions  enumerated  above  shall  not  be  required  to 
show  that  he  is  unable,  without  assistance,  to  maintain  himself,  provided  that  he  can  satisfy  the  pension  authority 
that — 

1.  Either  he  has  subscribed  for  not  less  than  20  years  to  a  registered  friendly,  benefit,  or  trades  union 
society  for  sickness  and  funeral  benefits,  or  has  secured  for  himself,  by  payments  spread  over  not  less  than  10 
years,  a  deferred  annuity  of  the  value  of  2s.  &d.  a  week,  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  through 
the  Post  Office,  or  a  friendly  or  assurance  society,  or  has  purchased,  by  payments  spread  over  not  less  than 
10  years,  a  dwelling-house  through  a  building,  co-operative  or  other  society,  or  through  a  county  council  (or 
a  small  holding  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act). 

2.  He  is  without  fortune,  and  his  comfort  will  be  materially  increased  by  the  receipt  of  a  pension. 

III.  The  pension  authority  may  in  their  discretion  grant  a  pension  of  not  more  than  5s.  a  week  to  an  applicant 
who  is  under  65  years  of  age,  provided  they  are  satisfied  he  fulfils  the  other  conditions  enumerated  in  paragraph  I., 
and  is  incapacitated  by  the  state  of  his  health,  or  by  injury,  from  earning  his  livelihood. 

1.  The  pension  may  be  withdrawn  on  proof  being  given  that  any  of  the  statements  on  which  it  was 
granted  are  false,  or  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner  have  materially  altered. 

2.  No  political  or  other  disabilities  shall  attach  to  any  person  receiving  a  pension. 

3.  The  cost  of  a  pension  shall  be  borne  half  by  the  county  rates  and  half  by  the  State  (or  one  half  by  the 
State  and  one  quarter  each  by  the  county  and  local  poor  rates). 

4.  The  pensions  shall  be  payable  through  the  Post  Office. 

5.  The  pension  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  transferred,  assigned,  charged  or  attached. 

6.  The  pension  shall  be  forfeited  if  the  pensioner  shall  receive  Poor  Law  relief  or  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

IV.  An  applicant  who  defers  his  application  til!  after  his  70th  birthday  shall  receive  a  pension  of  7s.  6c?.  a  week, 
instead  of  5s.,  provided  he  is  otherwise  qualified  for  a  pension. 

Y.  The  Poor  Law  guardians  of  each  union  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  such  a  number  of  their  members  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  decide  to  be  the  pension  authority  in  their  union  ;  and  the  county  council  of  the 
county  in  which  the  union  is  situate  shall  have  power  to  appoint  three  members  of  the  council  to  be  ex-officio 
members  of  such  committee. 

YI.  The  Local  Government  Board  shall  appoint  one  or  more  pension  officers  for  each  county  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  allocate  them  to  such  unions  or  groups  of  unions  as  it  may  decide.  Such  a  pension  officer  shall  be 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  pension  authorities,  and  shall  decide  all  appeals  made  by  applicants  against  the  decisions 
of  such  pension  authorities,  and  shall  be  given  a  general  supervision  over  their]  proceedings. 


J 
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APPENDIX,  No.  26. 


Form  op  Application  suggested  by  Sir  Samuel  ffoare. 


1.  Name  of  applicant. 

2.  Address  in  full.    How  long  resident  there  ? 

3.  Age.    Is  applicant  a  British  subject  ? 

4.  Occupation,  past  or  present. 

5.  Is  applicant  married,  widowed,  or  single  ? 

6.  Names,  ages,  occupation  of  applicant's  children,  are  any  dependent  on  him  ? 

7.  Plas  applicant  been  convicted  without  option  of  fine  ?    If  so,  when  and  where  ? 

8.  Has  applicant  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  during  the  last  10  years  ?    If  so,  when  and  where  ? 

9.  applicant  received  poor  relief  during  the  last  20  years  ?    If  so,  when  and  where  ? 

10.  Has  applicant — 

(«)  Ever  belonged  to  a  friendly,  or  benefit  society,  or  club,  or  trades  union  giving  benefits  in  sickness  ?  If 
so,  give  the  name  or  names  ? 

{b)  Or  insured  his  life  ? 

(c)  Or  deposited  money  in  a  savings  bank,  or  in  any  other  bank,  or  society,  or  company  receiving 
deposits  ? 

(d)  Or  otherwise  attempted  to  provide  for  himself  and  family  ?    If  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

11.  What  is  the  applicant's  present  income  from  all  sources? 

12.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  to  whom  applicant  can  refer  for  evidence  of  good  character. 

,  I  hereby  solemnly  swear  that  my  answers  to  the  above  questions  are, 

to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  true  and  correct,  as 
witness  my  hand  this       day  of  1900. 

(Signed) 


Signed  and  sworn 
before  me  this  day  of  1900. 

J.P.  for 

Clause  85  add — 

"  And  we  believe  that  the  use  of  a  prescribed  form  of  application,  sworn  to  by  the  applicant,  will  remove  the 
objections  suggested,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  investigation." 
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Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd,  1  July  1899. 


The  first  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  that  any  proposal  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  must 
(to  be  of  any  value  as  a  basis  for  legislation)  satisfy  not  merely  the  proposed  recipients  of  pensions,  nor  the 
philanthropists  who  have  identified  themselves  with  this  movement,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  who, 
without  any  direct  prospect  of  sharing  in  the  pensions,  will,  nevertheless,  have  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  necessary 
funds. 

2.  The  general  public  cannot  be  expected  to  ignore  the  fact  that  three  Inquiries  have  been  held  upon  this 
subject  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  in  each  case  the  Inquiry  has  resulted  in  a  report  adverse  to  any  of  the 
schemes  hitherto  before  the  country. 

3.  Any  report  of  this  Committee,  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  must,  if  it  recommends  any  scheme  or  schemes, 
satisfy  the  public  that  the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  previous  Inquiries  have  been  fairly  met,  and  in  particular  the 
objections  taken  by  the  most  recent  of  those  Inquiries,  the  Rothschild  Committee,  on  the  ground  of  a  tendency  to 
discourage  thrift  and  lower  wages. 

4.  Moreover,  the  great  work  done  by  the  Provident  and  Friendly  Societies  during  the  present  century  is  also,  in 
my  opinion,  so  meritorious,  and  the  amount  of  their  funds  so  large,  that  no  scheme  which  this  Committee  could 
recommend  would  deserve,  or  be  likely  to  obtain,  the  support  of  the  general  public  if  it  did  not  either  positively 
strengthen  the  position  of  these  existing  thrift  agencies,  or  at  least  take  nothing  from  the  strength  of  the  position 
which  they  have  at  present  attained. 

5.  As  to  the  encouragement,  or  at  all  events  the  non-discouragement,  of  thrift,  I  consider  the  general  public  are 
entitled,  before  accepting  any  scheme  for  granting  pensions  solely  on  the  combined  grounds  of  old  age,  deserving 
character  and  poverty,  to  require  that  each  pension  should  be  granted  upon  such  conditions  as  to  ensure  its  being  a 
sound  financial  transaction  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  recipient  of  the  pension. 

6.  Unless  each  pension  can  be  regarded  as  a  gain  to  the  public,  or  at  least  as  self  compensating,  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners  must  result  in  a  constantly  increasing  loss  to  the  public.  Whereas,  if  each 
pension  is  a  good  business  transaction  for  the  public,  the  public  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  number  of  pensions. 

7.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  form  which  the  conditions  recommended  for  any  scheme  may  assume, 
they  should  together,  if  complied  with,  amount  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  :  "  Has  the  applicant  by 
his  or  her  own  effort  maintained  himself  or  herself,  up  to  the  pension  age,  so  as  to  avoid  becoming  a  public  charge  ?  " 

8.  There  will  be  many  meritorious  cases  which  will  not  comply  with  conditions  amounting  to  such  a  test  as  the 
above,  but  these  should  be  met  by  a  more  lenient  treatment  under  the  improved  Poor  Law  system,  which  is  the 
subject  of  Inquiry  before  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee. 

9.  To  admit  such  cases  of  hardship  to  a  pension  scheme  would,  in  my  opinion,  confuse  the  principle  upon 
which  alone  the  public  can  be  asked  to  provide  a  gratuitous  pension,  without  impairment  of  any  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Provident  and  Friendly  Societies,  on  the  one  hand  I  have  been  satisfied 
by  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  that  it  would  not  be  fair,  particularly  to  Ireland  and  Wales,  in  desiring  to  consult  the 
interests  of  the  Provident  and  Friendly  Societies  to  make  membership  of  one  of  these  societies  an  essential 
condition  to  the  grant  of  a  pension.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  their  interests  cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by 
stimulating  the  aspirant  for  a  pension  to  resort  to  any  agency  within  his  or  her  reach,  to  aid  him  or  her  in  keeping 
off  the  rates  up  to  the  pension  age.  I  would  also  give  the  Provident  and  Friendly  Societies  the  further  advantage 
that  bona  fide  membership  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  should,  of  itself,  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  for  the 
grant  of  a"  pension.    They  would  be  vitally  benefited  by  the  release  of  their  sick  funds  from  the  support  of  old  age. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  lowering  of  wages,  I  believe  that  an  indiscriminate  grant  of  pensions  to  all  persons  of 
the  wage-earning  class,  upon  their  reaching  a  certain  age,  would  enter  into  the  calculation  of  both  employers  and 
employed  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages.  P.ut  I  also  believe  that  a  system  of  pensions  dependent  upon  thrift,  good 
conduct,  and  industrious  habits,  would  not  so  enter  into  the  previous  calculations  in  fixing  wages.  The  best  and 
most  industrious  workpeople  would  still  command  the  best  wages  obtainable,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
supplanted  by  the  employment  of  less  efficient  but  more  numerous  hands,  who  would  have  no  ground  to  calculate 
upon  a  pension,  and  take  lower  wages. 

12.  Moreover,  if  the  pensions  were  granted  subject  to  renewal  at  intervals,  as  recommended  by  Sir  Henry 
Longley,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  personation,  and  other  frauds  and  abuses,  this  arrangement  would  also 
militate  against  their  being  taken  into  the  calculation  in  fixing  the  wages. 

13.  The  pension  authority,  though  elective,  should  not  be  appointed  by  direct  election,  for  the  reasons  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Longley,  in  stating  the  method  ad"pted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  respect  of  Charity  Trustees. 
So  that  if  the  guardians  are,  from  their  training  and  knowledge,  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  Pension  Authority,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  directly  elected,  and  therefore  they  should  be  called  upon  to  nominate  or  elect 
a  body,  not  exclusively  from  among  themselves,  to  act  as  the  Pension  Authority. 

A.  K.  Loyd. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Sir,  Committee  OflBce,  House  of  Commons,  13  July  1899. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  to  request  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  the  Committee  whether,  in  the  event  of  some  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being  adopted,  it 
would,  in  your  opinion,  be  feasible  that  such  pensions  should  be  paid  to  the  recipients  through  the  local  post 
offices.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  if  you  could  send  a  reply  during  the  present  week,  as  they  are  meeting 
again  on  Thursday  next. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sir  George  Murray,  k.c.b.  (signed)       F.  William  Wynn. 


Sir,  General  Post  Office,  London,  15  July  1899. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  state  that  the  best  mode 
of  effecting  the  payment  of  Old  Ace  Pensions  through  the  medium  of  this  Department  v  ould  seem  to  be  that  the 
Pension  Authority  should  draw  a  Money  Order  in  favour  of  the  pensioner  on  each  occasion  of  payment,  the  order 
being  made  payable  at  a  given  Money  Order  Office,  of  which  there  are  about  10,250  in  England  and  Wales. 

Every  facility  would  be  given  by  this  Department  for  drawing  the  orders  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to 
the  Pension  Authority,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts. 

I  am,  &c. 

F.  Williams  Wynn,  Esq.  (signed)       G.  H.  Murray. 

.  The  Committee  on  Aged  Deserving  Poor. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  REPORT  ON  THE 
FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSALS  MADE  BY  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  1S9U 
ABOUT  THE  AGED  DESERVING  POOR. 


Minute  of  Appointment. 

I  hereby  appoint  Sir  Edwaed  W.  Hamilton,  k.c.b.,  Edward  William  Brabrook 
Es(iiiire,  c.R.,  Samuel  Butler  Provis,  Esquire,  c.n.,  and  Noel  A.  Humphreys, 
Esfjuiro,  to  be  a  Committee  to  obtain  information  l)eariug-  upon  certain  questions 
raised  in  connexion  with  the  Report,  dated  -?Oth  July,  1899,  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor. 

And  I  hereby  appoint  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  to  be  Chairman  and  C.  A. 
PuiLLmoRE,  Es(j[uire,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  said  Committee. 

(Signed)    HENRY  CHAPLIN, 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Whitehall,  S.W., 

15th  August,  1899. 
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R  E  P  O  E  T 


OF  THE 

DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT^r' 
OF  THE  PROPOSALS  MADE  BY  THE  SELEC^r  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  1899  ABOUT  THE 
AGED  DESERVING  POOR. 


I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

To  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  ^ 

Sir,  9th  Jan  nary,  1900. 

1 .  \Ye  have  the  hononr  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  the  investigations 
Y.'hich,  in  pursuance  of  your  Minute  of  the  15th  August  last,  we  have  made 
ui  connection  with  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aged 
Deserving  Poor.* 

2.  That  Committee  fornuilated  a  scheme  for  the  award  of  pensions  to  poor 
persons  who,  being  able  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,  had  reached  the  age 
of  0.3  ;  and  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  us  was  to  arrive  at 
some  estimate  of  the  cost  which  such  a  scheme,  if  put  into  operation,  would 
iuN'olve.  But  we  understood  that  we  were  desired  also  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  scheme  on  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  were  fixed  at  70 
or  75. 

o.  We  have  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  given  to  us  ;  but  we  may  say  at  the  outset  that  we  entered  upon 
our  inquiries,  and  we  now  submit  the  results  of  them,  with  great  diffidence, 
owing  to  the  want  of  actual  facts  and  of  accurate  statistics  bearing  on 
many  of  the  points  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Connnittee 
raise.  We  have  thus  l)een  ol)liged  to  resort,  more  often  than  not,  to 
assumptions  ;  and  these  must  in  some  cases,  we  frankly  admit,  be  open  to 
(piestion. 

4.  Towards  overcoming  this  difficulty  we  proceeded,  at  your  suggestion, 
to  endeavour  to  supplement  the  want  of  general  information  by  instituting 
local  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  lines  of 
an  interesting  experiment  made  by  Colonel  Milward,  alp.,  in  South  Warwick- 
shire, the  results  of  which  he  laid  before  the  Select  Committee,  t 

5.  After  consultation  with  some  of  the  general  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  we  selected  for  this  purpose  certain  parts  of  unions  in 
Eiujldud  and  Wales,  taking  care  that  the  selection  should  be  made  as  represen- 
tative as  possible  by  the  inclusion  of  metropolitan,  urban,  mining,  and  rural 
districts.  The  clerk  of  the  guardians  in  each  selected  union  was  then 
invited  by  the  general  inspector  for  the  district  to  make  arrangements 
for  procuring,  by  means  of  a  house  to  house  visitation,  replies  to  certain 
queries  which  we  had  drawn  up  and  indicated  on  enumeration  cards,  of 
which  a  specimen  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I — 3,  p.  8.  The  queries  were 
intended  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  in  each  selected 
ilistrict  who  were  65  years  old  or  more  ;  their  actual  ages  ;  their  weekly- 
incomes  ;  how  their  incomes  (when  not  exceeding  liO.v.  a  week)  were  derived  ; 
whether  they  could  adduce  some  definite  proof  of  thrift,  by  reason  of  their 
having  been,  or  of  their  l)eing,  members  of  benefit  societies  or  depositors 
in  savings  banks  ;  and  whether  they  were,  or  had  been,  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 

*  Parliamentarv  Paper,  No.  290,  of  1899. 

t  See  Appendix  11  at  p.  201  of  Parliamentar}'  Paper,  No.  296  of  1899. 
G.  91.   Wt.  176.S0.  ^ 
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relief.  The  clerk  of  the  guardians  was  requested  to  find  persons  who  could 
be  trusted  to  conduct  tlie  inquiry  carefully  and  tactfully  in  his  union,  and 
to  instruct  those  persons  to  fill  in  the  cards  and  to  return  them  to  him 
when  they  were  filled  in.  We  have  every  reason  tv  ])e\\eve  that  the  work 
entrusted  to  the  enumerators  was  done  efficiently  and  intelligently.  Tlie 
aesults  deducible  from  the  enumerations,  which  have  been  tabulated  in 
the  General  Register  Oflice,  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  ;  and  we  shall  show 
in  the  course  of  this  Report  what  light  they  throw  on  the  subject  of  our 
investigation. 

(3.  Steps  were  also  taken  in  Scotland  with  a  view  to  instituting  a  similar 
kind  of  test  census  in  certain  typical  districts  in  that  country ;  and  the 
results  of  that  census,  which  have  been  tabulated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  III.  It  Avill  he  seen  that 
the  Scottish  iiKjuiry  embraced  a  larger  number  of  areas  and  persons,  not 
only  relatively  but  actually,  than  the  English  inquiry. 

7.  In  Irch'iiul,  the  idea  of  a  house  to  house  visitaticjii  was  al>andoned 
at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  at  the  Local  (Tovernment  Board  for 
Ireland ;  and  we  have  had  to-  be  content  with  estimates  made  by  the 
general  inspectors  of  the  Board  after  minute  inquiries  from  clerks  of  unions, 
relieving  officers,  poor  rate  collectors,  and  other  officials.  The  I'esults 
obtained  through  these  inquiries  are  less  detailed  and  more  conjectural 
than  those  which  have  been  olitained  by  the  more  methodical  process 
adopted  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  relating 
to  all  the  unions  in  Ireland ;  and  they  express  the  personal  opinions  of 
men  of  great  experience  and  knowledge  in  local  administration.  The}'  are 
given  in  xVppendix  IV. 
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II.  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE'S  SCHEME. 

8.  We  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  scheme  which  was  framed  by  the 
Select  Committee.  The  quah'fications  which  they  prescribed*'  as  constituting 
ehgibihty  for  pensions,  in  the  case  of  women  as  well  as  men,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  were  seven  in  number,  which  may  briefly  be  stated 
as  follows  : 

(1.)  British  nationality. 

(2.)  Attainment  of  the  age  of  05. 

(3.)  Absence  of  conviction  for  any  serious  off'ence  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  65. 

(4.)  Non-receipt  of  poor  law  relief  (other  than  medical  relief)  during 
the  20  years  preceding  the  application  for  a  pension,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  wholly  exceptional  character. 

(5.)  Residence  within  a  given  district. 

(6.)  Non-possession  of  an  income  (from  any  source)  of  more  than: 
10s.  a  week. 

(7.)  Proved  industry  or  proved  exercise  of  reasonable  providence  by 
some  definite  mode  of  thrift. 

9.  To  all  those  who  fulfilled  these  qualifications  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
pension  authority,  that  authority,  composed  in  part  of  guardians  of  the  poor,, 
was  to  award  pensions  of  not  less  than  ds.  a  week  {i.e.,  131.  per  annum),  or 
more  than  7^.  a  week  {I.e.,  18/.  per  annum),  according  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  locality ;  the  award  being  made  for  not  less  than  three  years  and 
renewable  thereafter,  but  liable  at  any  time  to  be  withdrawn.  The  cost 
of  the  pensions  was  to  be  borne  l:)y  the  common  fund  of  the  union,  to  which 
the  Exchequer  would  C()iitril)ute  not  more  than  half  the  total  pension  charge  ; 
such  contribution  Ijeing  allocated,  not  in  j^roportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
awards,  but  on  a  basis  of  population,  t 

10.  We  propose  to  consider  successively  each  of  the  prescribed  qualifi- 
cations. 


*  Sec  Paragraph  56  of  Keport  of  Select  Committee,  No.  290  of  1899. 

•T  See  Paragraph  77  of  Keport  of  Select  Committee,  No.  296  of  1899  ;  also  footnote  at  p.  xxiv.  infra. 


III.   CONDITIONS  OF  SCHEME  SEVERALLY  EXAMINED 

1.  British  Nationality. 
1  1 .  We  talvG  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  separately. 

(1.)  Eiii/hnid  and  Wales. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  29,003,000  in  1891,  there  were,  according 
to  tlie  census  of  that  year,*  19M,000  persons  hovw  abroad  who  did  not 
describe  themselves  as  British  subjects.  It  is  prol^able  that  a  few  of  these 
omitted  so  to  describe  themselves  l)y  inadvertence.  We,  however,  have  no 
alternative  but  to  regard  them  all  as  aliens,  though  we  may  thus  be  rather 
over-estimating  the  foreign  population  in  this  country.  The  census  tables 
(Census,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xxxix)f  give  the  ages  of  the  European  foreigners  only, 
who  numbered  169,000.  Of  these  .■),600  were  stated  to  be  over  65  years  of  age, 
or  3 '3  per  cent.  If  that  percentage  be  applied  to  the  total  foreign  population 
in  England  and  AVales  (198,000),  the  total  number  of  aged  aliens  would  l>e 
(>,600  ;  and  6,600  represent  '48  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  over 
65  years  of  age,  who  were  reckoned  to  amount  to  1,373,000.  There  are 
no  later  statistics  respecting  aged  aliens ;  and  so  we  propose  to  assume  that 
•5  per  cent.,  or  1  in  every  200,  of  the  number  of  persons  otherwise  pen- 
sionable would  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  foreign  nationality. 

(2.)  Scotia  lid. 

13.  According  to  the  census  of  1891,^  there  were  8,500  aliens  out  of  a 
total  population  of  4,026,000.  In  the  Scottish  statistics  also  the  Europeans 
only  are  classified  as  regards  age.  These  amounted  to  7,600,  of  whom  121, 
representing  1*6  per  cent.,  were  stated  to  be  65  years  old  and  upwards. 
If  the  same  percentage  be  applied  to  the  aliens  of  all  sorts  (8,500),  the 
total  number  of  aged  foreigners  would  be  136  ;  and  136  represent  '07  jjcr 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  Scotland, 
computed  at  203,000.  In  the  alisence  of  later  figures  we  propose  to  assume 
that  "07  per  cent.,  or  1  in  every  1,400,  of  persons  otherwise  (jualified  to 
receive  pensions  in  Scotland  would  be  excluded  by  reason  of  their  foreign 
nationality. 

(3.)  Ii'dniid. 

14.  According  to  the  Irish  census  of  1891,§  the  total  numl)er  of  aliens 
was  12,900.  There  is  an  age  classification  for  all  these  aliens ;  but  there 
is  no  dividing  line  at  65.  Those  between  60  and  80  were  reckoned  at  448, 
and  those  of  80  and  upwards  at  30.  There  were,  therefore,  478  aliens  who 
were  over  60  years  of  age.  In  Scotland  the  European  aliens  of  that  age 
numbered  234,  of  whom  121  were  65  years  old  or  more.  If  we  assume  the 
same  })roportions  for  Ii'eland,  the  niunber  of  aliens  of  65  years  of  age  and 
upwards  would  be  about  250  ;  and  250  represent  -08  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  Ireland,  who  were  computed 
in  1891  at  301,000.  We  propose  to  assume  that  the  percentage  remains 
.constant  :  that  is,  08  per  cent.,  or  1  in  every  1,250,  of  that  number. 

2.  Attainment  of  the  Age  of  65. 

15.  We  could  hardly  be  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  we  are  in  making 
computations  about  population,  for  we  are  more  than  eight  and  a-half  years 
distant  from  the  last  census,  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  actual  facts  available 
later  than  those  of  1891. 

*  »S'ee  Parliamentary  Papers  C.  7l'2i'  and  7058  of  1893. 
t  Bee,  Parliamentary  Paper  C.  7058  of  1893. 
+  Hee  Parliamentaiy  Papei-  C.  6937  of  1893. 
§  See  Parliamentary  Paper  C.  6780  of  1892. 
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16.  In  making  an  estimate  of  the  nmnber  of  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  we  conceive  that  we  ought 
to  endeavour  to  compute  not  only  the  number  of  persons  who,  under  such  a 
scheme  as  that  propounded  by  the  Select  Committee,  would  be  qualified 
as  regards  age  to  receive  a  pension  on  the  introduction  of  the  scheme,  but 
also  the  number  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  qualified  during  an 
appreciable  period  after  the  scheme  has  been  in  operation.  For,  the  initial 
•cost  of  a  scheme  mainly  affected  hy  population  is  no  necessary  criterion  of 
its  ultimate  cost. 

17.  In  our  attempts,  then,  to  forecast  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  pensionable  (other  conditions  being  fulfilled),  we  shall  not  only  take  the 
year  1901,  which  we  regard  as  our  starting  point  (because  no  scheme  could 
be  brought  into  effect  Ijefore  that  year),  hut  also  the  next  two  decennial 
periods  ending  in  1911  and  1921,  thus  bringing  the  forecasts  into  line  with 
the  census  years.  We  shall  likewise  include  in  our  estimates  of  the  aged 
poor  the  year  1899,  because  we  shall  have  to  assume  that  some  of  the  data 
relating  to  this  year  will,  by  analogy,  be  applicable  to  future  years, 

18.  We  have  next  to  determine  how  we  shall  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  now  65  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
and  likewise  the  probable  number  of  such  persons  in  the  three  next 
census  years.  There  are  three  methods  of  calculation  upon  which  we  could 
proceed  : — 

(1.)  We  could  assome  that  the  proportion  of  the  aged  to  total  popula- 
tion^ is  constant ;  that  is,  that  the  number  of  persons  over  a  given  age 
in  1899,  1901,  1911,  and  1921  bears  or  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  total  estimated  population  in  those  years  as  the  number  of  persons 
of  the  same  age  in  1891  bore  to  the  total  population  in  that  year  as 
ascertained  by  the  last  census.  Under  this  method,  estimates  of  total 
population  now  and  at  more  distant  dates  would  have  to  be  first  made, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  with  accuracy  by  anticipation 
the  four  forces  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  such  estimates — the 
birth  rate,  the  death  rate,  emigration  and  immigration.  Even  if  there 
were  less  uncertamty  about  those  forces,  the  correctness  of  assuming 
that  the  proportion  of  people  at  different  ages  to  the  total  population 
will  remain  the  same  as  at  the  last  census  might  well  be  questioned. 
Indeed,  the  proportion  is  more  likely  than  not  to  vary,  and  to  vary  with 
the  changes  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  total  population  ;  for,  the  less 
the  populati(m  increases  (and  it  did,  for  example,  increase  in  England 
and  Wales  less  between  1881  and  1891  than  between  1871  and  1881) 
the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  aged,  if  the  smaller  increase  k 
due  to  emigration  of  young  people  and  a  diminution  of  the  l)irth  rate. 
On  these  grounds  we  aie  disposed  to  reject  this  method  of  calculation, 
which  is  given  in  Appendix  V. — 1,  Table  B,  p.  76. 

(2.)  We  could  take  the  number  of  persons  ascertained  by  the  census 
of  1891  to  be  living  at  given  ages  ;  and  we  could  then  compute  how 
many  of  such  persons  would,  according  to  the  rates  of  survivorship 
shown  by  the  life  table  of  1881-90,  be  likely  to  survive  in  given 
subsequent  years.  This  method,  ^^'hicll  is  the  one  that  the  Government 
Actuary,  Mr.  Finlaison,  on  the  whole,  prefers,  and  which  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Appendix  V. — 1,  Table  E.(«),p,  77,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account  the  birth  rate.  That  rate  is  prol^al  (ly  the  most  doubtful  of  the 
four  forces,  and  we  are  not,  indeed,  really  concerned  with  it,  inasmuch 
as  for  the  next  65  years  an  old  age  pension  scheme  can  only  apply  to 
persons  already  born.  But,  while  this  method  thus  gets  rid  of  the 
problematical  question  as  to  the  number  of  births  in  the  future,  it 
leaves  out  of  account  the  probable  net  effect  of  migration,  which  is  a 
consideration  of  some  weight,  especially  in  Ireland. 

(3.)  The  third  method  supplies  that  defect,  and.it  equally  eliminates 
the  birth  rate  problem.  It  is  based  upon  a  single  assumption  that  the 
ratio  of  difference  between  the  number  of  persons  who  were  living  at  a 
given  age  at  the  penultimate  census  and  those  who  were  ten  years  older 
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at  the  last  census  is  a  constant  one.  That  difference  may  be  due  to  the 
death  rate  or  to  migration  or  to  misstatement  of  age  ;  but  it  is  assumed 
that,  whatever  the  causes  of  the  difference  may  be,  the  same  causes  will 
operate  to  the  same  extent  between  the  same  ages  in  subsequent  periods 
of  10  years.  The  method  of  calculation  admits  of  easy  illustration. 
If,  for  example,  the  persons  aged  55  to  60  years  were  found  to  number- 
(say)  200,000  in  1881,  and  those  aged  65  to  70  were  found  to  number 
(say)  180,000  in  1891,  it  would  have  been  established  that  90  per  cent, 
of  persons  who  were  55  to  60  years  old  in  1881  survived  till  1891, 
and  thus  reached  the  age  of  05  to  70.  Accordingly,  if  the  persons  aged 
'55  to  60  were  found  to  inunber  (say)  220,000  in  1891,  it  would  be 
assumed  that  90  per  cent,  of  these  would  be  alive  in  1901 — in  other- 
words,  that  the  number  of  persons  aged  65  to  70  Avould  be  198,000  in  1901.. 
This  method,  the  results  of  which  (according  to  Appendix  V. — 1, 
Table  E.  (h),  p.  77 ),  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  results  of  the  second 
method,  is  the  one  which  we  propose  to  adopt  in  making  estimates  of  the 
number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  in  any  given  year.  We  believe 
tliat,  l)y  containing  the  least  number  of  unknown  (|uantities,  it  will 
probably  apjiroximate  the  most  closely  to  ficts ;  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  so  eminent  a 
statistician  as  Sir  Robert  Giflfen.  We  may  also  quote  in  support  of 
our  conclusion  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan.* 

(1.)  EnfilaiHl  and  Wales. 

19.  According  to  this  method  of  calculation,  the  number  of  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  in  Enr/ land  and  Wales  works  out  for  1899,  1901,  1911,  and 
1921,  as  follows,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  V. — 1,  Table  E.(^>),. 
p.  77   '  


Year. 

INIales. 

Females. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1S99  

644,000 

836,000 

1,480,000 

1901  

660,000 

857,000 

1,517,000 

1911  

746,000 

970,000 

1,716,000 

850,000 

1,097,000 

1,947,000 

20.  It  is  considered  by  the  Registrar  General  for  England  and  Wales 
that  the  safest  or  least  dangerous  hypothesis  for  estimating  the  total  popu- 
lation in  current  decennial  periods  is  to  assume  that  the  ascertained  rate 
of  increase  during  the  last  intercensal  period  has  since  been  maintained  ; 
and  on  this  assumption  he  estimates  the  total  population  of  England  and 
Wales  for  1899  at  31,743,000  {see  Appendix  V.— 1,  Table  B.,  p.  76). 
Accordingly,  1,480,000  persons  would  represent  4'7  per  cent,  of  that  total. 
Though  this  percentage  does  not  admit  of  being  accurately  checked  by  the 
figures  of  the  test  census  or  by  Colonel  Milward's  figures,  because  there 
are  no  means  of  accurately  computing  the  present  total  populations  of  the 
selected  districts  in  which  the  enumerations  were  made,  yet  it  is  confirmed 
generally  by  those  figures. 

(2.)  Scotland. 

21.  According  to  the  same  method  of  calculation,  the  number  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  in  Scotland  is  computed  as  follows  for  the  years  1899, 1901, 
1911,  and  1921,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  V. — 2,  Table  V., 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1899 

88,000 

129,000 

217.00(» 

1901 

90,000 

131,000 

221,00u 

1911 

101,000 

144,000 

245,000 

1921 

114,000 

154,000 

268,000 

*  Spc  "Economic  Journal"  of  December  1895. 
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22.  On  the  same  assumption  as  that  made  by  the  Registrar  General  for 
England  and  Wales,  the  Registrar  General  for  Scotland  estimates  the  total 
population  of  that  country  for  1899  at  4,282,000  {see  Appendix  V. — 2, 
Table  II.,  p.  78  )    Accordingly,  the  proportion  of  persons  over  65  years  of 
^age,  viz.,  217,000,  to  the  total  population  is  almost  exactly  5  per  cent. 

_  (3.)  Iirlaud. 

'lo.  .Vpplying  the  same  method  of  calculation  to  Ireland,  the  Registrar 
'General  in  Du])lin  estimates  the  number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  and 
upwai'ds  in  that  country  in  the  following  statement  {see  Appendix  V. — 3',  p.  80) 
for  the  years  1899,  1901,  1911,  and  1921  ;  but  he  thinks  that  estimates  of 
future  population  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  the  population  is  de- 
creasing owing  to  emigration,  are  specially  open  to  doubt  and  liable  to  be 
;upset. 


Year. 

INIales. 

Females. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1899 

138,000 

U4,OO0 

282,000 

1901 

136,000 

142,000 

278,000 

1911 

132,000 

138,000 

[  270,000 

1921 

123,000 

129,000 

252,000 

21.  The  Registrar  General  for  Ireland,  who  in  current  decennial  periods 
founds  his  estimates  of  total  population  iqion  tlie  annual  statistics  of  Inrths, 
deaths,  and  migration,  puts  the  population  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1899  at 
4,536,000  ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  number  of  persons  over  65  is  com- 
puted to  lie  282,000,  the  proportion  which  persons  of  that  age  liear  to  the 
total  population  is  6"2  per  cent.  This  proportion  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  figures  in  the  statement  with  which  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
Dublin  has  furnished  us  {see  Appendix  IV. — 1,  p.  70).  According  to  those 
•figures,  which,  however,  relate  to  the  last  census  year  (1891),  out  of  a  total 
of  4,705,000  the  number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  was  301,000  or 
^•4  per  cent. 

25.  The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  aged  people  in  Ireland  is  higher  than 
■that  in  England  and  in  Scotland  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  when  it  is 
boi'ne  in  mind  that  many  young  Irish  adults  emigrate,  and  that  the  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  are,  and  for  some  yeai's  to 
come  will  still  l)e,  survivors  of  the  days  Ijefore  the  famine  of  1846,  since 
which  the  population  of  Ireland  has  continuously  declined. 


3.  Absence  of  Conviction  for  Offence  between  the  ages 

OF  45  AND  65. 

26.  The  textual  definition  of  this  condition  is  that  no  person  would  be 
eligible  for  a  pension  who  has  "  within  the  last  20  years  been  convicted  of 
an  offence  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine." 

27.  The  persons  annually  convicted  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  classified  in  respect  of  age.  But  persons  imprisoned 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  are  not  separated  in  the  statistics  from  the 
total  number  convicted  as  regards  age  ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  only  be 
classified  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  total  number  of  convicts.  This 
hypothetical  classification  is  given  in  the  following  Table  : 


Yin 


Age. 

England  and  Wales,  1897.* 

Scotland,  1898.t 

Ireland,  1896.J 

Persons  convicted. 

Percentages  of 
total  luiinber 
convicted. 

Persons  sentenced 
to  imprison! nent 
without  the  option 
of  a  fine,  classified 
iiccording  to  same 
percentage. 

Persons  convicted. 

1  Percentages  of 
totiil  number 
convicted. 

Persons  sentenced 
to  imprisonment 
without  the  option 
of  a  fine,  classified 
according  to  same 
percentage. 

Persons  convicted. 

Percentages  of 
total  number 
convicted. 

Persons  sentenced 
to  imprisonment 
without  the  option 
of  a  fine,  classified 
according  to  same 
percentage. 

Under  21 

21-30  - 
30+0  - 
40-50  - 
50-60  - 

Over  fiO  - 

Total   -  - 

Age  not  ascertained 
Total   -  - 

19,194 
41,594 
42,326 
26,367 
10,244 
9,158 

12-9 

27-  9 

28-  4 
17-7 

()-9 
6-2 

19,41', 
19,7(JJ 
12,317 
4,S01 
4,Sl'f 

5,304 
10,241 
15,598 
10,080 
4,037 
3,090 

9-9 
29 -S 
28-7 
18-5 
7-4 
5-7 

1,(174 
3;Z33 
3,114 
2,007 
803 
OlJi 

3,184 
9,529 
8,134 
4.279 
2,372 
1,768 

10-9 
32-6 
27-8 
14-6 

8-1 

6- 

1,018 
3,045 
2,597 
1,3G4 
'i  0  7 
561 

148,883 

100- 

09,586 

54,422 

100- 

10.850 

29,266 

100- 

9,342 

79 

i 

148,962 

69,586 

54,422 

10,850 

2,9,273 

9.342 

28.  On  the  assmnption  made  in  this  Table,  the  number  of  persons 
annually  convicted  without  the  option  of  a  fine  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  60,  in  the  most  recent  years  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
would  be — 

No. 

(1)  For  England  and  Wales        -       -       -  17,118 

(2)  For  Scotland       -----  2,810 

(3)  For  Ireland         -----  2,121 

Total    -    -    -  22,049 


and,  as  the  number  of  criminals  decreases  rapidly  as  age  increases,  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65  would  be 
considerably  less.  But,  even  if  that  information  were  forthcoming,  it  would 
not  really  assist  us.  For,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  those  convicted 
of  serious  offences  in  the  course  of  20  years  would  be  likely  to  be  alive,  or 
at  large,  in  the  21st  year  ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say  how  many 
of  them  would  be  convicted  under  the  same  or  different  names  more  than 
once.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  purely  arbitrary  allowance 
for  disqualification  on  account  of  a  criminal  past.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  allowance  need  be  great ;  because,  as  destitution  and  early  death 
presumably  more  often  than  not  follow  in  the  wake  of  crime,  many  former 
criminals  would  he  dependent  mainlv  or  wholly  on  the  rates  before  they 
reached  the  pensionable  age,  anti,  tnerefore,  be  disqualified  on  the  ground 
of  pauperism.  The  allowance  which  we  are  disposed  to  make,  mainly  by  way 
of  a  reminder  that  crime  is  a  factor  in  the  Select  Committee's  Scheme,  would 
be  a  deduction  of  2  per  cent,  from  those  who  might  otherwise  satisfy  the 
pension  authority. 

4,  NON-KECEIPT  OV  POOR  LAW  EELIEF   (OTHER  THAN  MEDICAL  RELIEF) 
DURING  THE  20  YEARS  PRECEDING  THE  APPLICATION  FOR  A  PENSION 

29.  As  applicants  for  pensions  w(mld  have  to  show  that  they  had  not 
for  a  considerable  time  previously  l  )ecn  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  except  in 
ease  of  illness,  or  "  under  circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional  character," 


*       Pavliamentary  Paper  C.  9135  of  1899. 
t  From  information  supplied  by  the  Scottish  Office. 
I  See  Parliamentary  Paper  C.  9492  of  1899. 
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we  take  it  for  granted  that  all  persons  who  may,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  proposed  pension  scheme,  be  found  to  be  65  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
and  to  be  wholly  or  partly  chargeable  to  the  ratepayers,  would  a  fortiori 
be  debarred  from  making  application  to  the  pension  authority.  But  we 
imagine  that  it  might  Ije  by  no  means  easy  to  defend  the  exclusion  of  those 
aged  paupers  who  could  give  reasonable  proof  that,  had  they  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  pass  tlio  Ivubicon  in  "  pre-pensionable  "  days,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  pension  authority. 

30.  In  computing  the  number  of  persons  aged  65  and  upwards  ^\'iio  would 
be  disqualified  for  pensions  on  account  of  pauperism,  we  take  each  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  sei)arately. 

(1.)  England  and  Wales. 

31.  There  are  two  Parliamentar}-  Returns  which  throw  light  on  the  total 
number  of  paupers  over  65  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales.  There  is 
that  associated  with  Mr.  Burt's  name,  which  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1(S90  (jVo.  36  of  1891).  There  is  also  that  associated  with 
Mr.  Ritchie's  name,  M  hieh  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1892 
(No.  265  of  1892). 

32.  Mr.  Burt's  Return  is  founded  upon  a  day's  count  (the  1st  August 
1890),  and  it  is  confined  to  the  number  of  paupers  over  60  years  of  age  who 
were  found  to  be  in  receipt  of  relief  on  that  day.  It  distinguishes  between 
males  and  females,  and  it  shows  those  who  were  between  60  and  65  years 
of  age,  between  65  and  70,  between  70  and  75,  between  75  and  80,  and  80> 
and  upwards. 

33.  Mr.  Ritchie's  Return  relates  to  paupers  of  all  ages,  and  is  founded 
not  only  upon  a  day's  count  (the  1st  Januarj^  1892),  but  also  upon  a  year's 
count  (the  12  months  ending  on  Lady  Day  1892) ;  and  thus  it  purports  to 
give  the  number  of  all  individuals  who  received  relief  at  any  time  during 
these  12  months,  that  is,  occasionally  as  well  as  continuously.  It 
distinguishes  (1)  persons  of  each  sex  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  ; 
(2)  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  ;  and  (3)  children  under  16  years 
of  age  ;  but  persons  who  are  65  years  old  and  upwards  are  not  further 
classified  as  regards  age.  It  also  gives  the  estimated  number  of  those  who 
were  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only. 

34.  A  day's  count  and  a  year's  count  luring  out  very  differe.nt  results. 
According  to  the  day's  count  in  the  Return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  the 
total  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  (excluding  lunacy  and  medical 
relief  cases)  on  the  1st  January  1892  was  679,277,  and  according  to  the 
year's  count  in  the  same  Return,  the  numbe]"  of  paupers  relieved  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ending  the  25tli  March  1892  was  about  double,  or 
1,361,992. 

35.  A  day's  count  is  regularly  taken  twice  a  year,  on  the  1st  January  and 
the  1st  July ;  but,  as  there  has  been  no  year's  count  since  1892,  the  only 
way  of  bringing  the  Return  of  1892  up  to  date  is  to  assume  that  a  year's  count, 
if  made  in  the  course  of  the  12  months  ending  the  25th  March  1899,  and 
the  day's  count  taken  on  the  1st  J anuary  1899,  would  bear  the  same  proportions 
to  one  another  as  they  did  in  1892.  But  the  day's  count  taken  on  the  1st 
January  1899  did  not  discriminate  between  the  ages  of  paupers;  and,  therefore, 
though  Avinter  counts  are  generally  rather  larger  than  summer  counts,  we 
must  select  the  day's  count  taken  on  the  1st  July  1899,  because  in  connection 
with  that  count  special  directions  were  given  that  the  paupers  over  65 
should  be  separately  enumerated. 
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36,  Tho  following  Table  is  compiled  on  this  assumption. 


Estimated 

Total  Paupers  in  England 
and  Wales, 
excluding  Medical  Kclief  Cases. 

Proportion 
per  cent, 
of  Paupers 

Estimated 
Number 

of 
Persons 
of 

Kumber  of  Paupers  of  6.5 
yeais  of  Age,  and  upwards,  excluding 
Medical  Uclief  Cases. 

Total 

Pauperism. 

Populatioi 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

to  Total 
PopulcLtion. 

65  years 

and 
ui)wards. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

c. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

ID. 

(1891.) 
29,08?,00o| 

AiTonliusi  to  aday's  count, 
1st  .Faiinary  lb9". 

Arcoi-diiig  to  a  year's  count 
ill  tlie  1'2  months  ending 
i-itli  .Marcli  1S92. 

192,0UU 
45S,00l) 

487,000 
904,000 

079,000 
1,302,000 

2-3 
4-7 

(1891.) 
1,376,000  1 

.63,000 
114,000 

201,000^ 
262,000 

2(04,000 
376,000 

(1890.) 

f 

I 

:  Arcor(lini;to  a  day's  count, 
1st  .Tnly  1899. 

177,000 

497,000 

074,000 

2-1 

(1899.) 

1,/tSOfioo  / 

,  67,000 

210,000 

277,000 

3],743,O0«l 
{(tf.  para-  ( 
graph  20.) 

According  to  a  liypotheti- 
cal  year's  con.nt  on  the 
assnniptioii  that  the 
same  proportion  to  a 
day's  count  as  in  189'2 
obtains. 

■.123,000 

US 

(cf.  para-  1 
graph  19.)  I 

121,000 

:27UflOO 

SV.'iflOO 

The  first  two  lines  of  the  Table  are  taken  from  Mr.  Ritchie's  Keturn,  No.  265  of  1892,  and  the  third  line  represents  the  latest  figures  which  the 
local  Government  Board  in  London  can  furnish.    The  fourth  line,  as  explained  in  the  text,  is  hypothetical. 

j\'o(c.— The  statistics  relating  to  Pauperism  exclude  Pauper  Lunatics  about  whom  a  separate  calculation  is  made  in  Appendix  VII.,  p.  93. 


37.  The  respective  proportions  per  cent,  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers 
to  the  total  number  of  persons  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  would, 
according  to  the  one  day's  count  and  the  year's  count  in  the  foregoing  Table, 
at  present,  be  as  follows  : — 


Indoor  Paupers. 

Outdoor  Paupers 

(exclusive  of 
those  in  receipt  of 
Medical  Eelief 
only). 

Total. 

Per  Cent, 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Aceordiiii;'  to  the  clay's  count  taken  on  the  1st 
July  1899. 

4-5 

14-2 

lS-7 

2.  According  to  the  hypothetical  year's  count  of 
same  date. 

8-2 

18-5 

26-7 

38.  We  believe  that,  while  the  percentage  established  by  a  one  day's 
count  may  l)e  a  fair  repi'esentation  of  thehartheu  of  pauperism,  the  percentage 
established  by  the  year's  count  is  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the 
extent  of  paupei'ism  than  the  percentage  established  by  a  one  day's  count ; 
and  in  this  view  we  are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  year's  count  some  of  the  paupers  must  almost  certainly  be  reckoned 
twice  over,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  those  who  may  have  died  during 
the  tAvelvemonth.  The  year's  count,  therefore,  probably  gives  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  estimate  of  paupers  for  the  time  being.  If,  however,  a  deduction 
be  made  on  this  account,  an  addition  should  be  made  for  those  old  people 
who  may  during  the  preceding  20  years  have  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief ;  though  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  there  would 
,  be  but  few  who,  if  found  to  be  not  receiving  poor  relief  at  the  age  of  65 
or  at  a  greater  age,  woidd  have  had  resort  to  it  at  times  \A\q\\  they  were 
presumably  better  able  to  maintain  themselves.  We  may  perhaps  consider 
that  the  deduction  and  addition  would  counterbalance  each  other, 

*  Of.  Mr,  Charles  Booth's  "Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Aged  Poor,"  p.  11. 
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:39.  We  now  turn  to  the  results  of  the  test  census  which  we  instituted, 
and  in  which  the  inmates  of  workhouses  on  the  day  of  enumeration  are  not 
taken  into  account.  It  does,  however,  purport  to  include  not  only  tliose 
who  were  on  that  day,  and  had  been  during  the  preceding  20  years,  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  but  also  tliose  who  may  have  previously  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  indoor  relief  If  we  turn  to  Appendix  II — -1,  pp.  10-11,  we  find  that, 
out  of  12,431  aged  persons  enumerated,  there  were  2,711  who  came  within 
that  category,  or  21  '8  per  cent.  Before,  however,  we  apply  that  percentage 
to  the  total  aged  population  of  the  country,  which  would  include  indoor 
paupers,  we  ought  to  add  to  the  numbers  enumerated  a  percentage  for 
workhouse  people  in  the  selected  districts ;  and,  if  we  assume  that  on 
the  day  of  the  enumeration  the  aged  indoor  paupers  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  aged  population  as  on  the  1st  July  last,  the  addition 
would  be  4'5  per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  37),  or  586  individuals.  When  this 
correction  in  the  number  of  aged  persons  enumerated  is  made,  12,431  will 
l)ecome  13,017,  and  2,711  out  of  13,017  represent  20'8  per  cent.,  or  say 
20i  per  cent. 

40.  This  percentage,  then,  represents  the  amount  of  pauperism  established 
by  the  test  census;  and,  if  we  add  to  it  those  estimated  to  be  actually 
in  the  workhouse,  viz.,  4|^  percent.,  the  total  extent  of  pauperism  which 
according  to  that  census  would  constitute  a  bar  to  the  award  of  pensions 
would  be  25  per  cent. 

41.  The  probability,  however,  is  that,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
some  of  those  who  were  visited  by  the  enumerators  failed  to  give 
information  about  their  having  received  poor  relief  in  the  past ;  and,  if  we 
make  on  this  account  an  addition  of  2  per  cent.,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of 
27  per  cent.,  thus  confirming  almost  exactly  the  result  (267  per  cent.) 
<leducible  from  the  calculation  which  we  based  on  the  year's  count  icf. 
pai'agraph  37). 

42.  We  submit,  then,  that  27  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  and  upwards  may  be  considered  to  be  the  proportion  of  those  who 
would  be  disqualified  for  pensions  by  reason  of  their  being,  or  having  been, 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief  (other  than  medical  relief).  It  is  difficult  to 
apportion  the  27  per  cent,  between  indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  percentage  deducible  from  the  day's  comit  would  be 
understating  the  extent  of  indoor  pauperism,  and,  therefore,  we  propose 
to  regard  indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism  as  represented  respectively  by  the 
percentages  of  6*5  and  20  "5. 

43.  We  may  note  that  a  percentage  of  27  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  He  reckons  that  "  the  proportion 
of  those  over  65  in  England  and  Wales,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month, receive  Poor  Law  relief  in  some  form  or  other,  is  about  30  per  cent."^' 

*  ]jut,  in  forming  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Booth  included  those  in  receipt  of 
medical  relief  as  well  as  those  in  receipt  of  other  outdoor  relief ;  and  he 
had  not  the  advantage,  wiiich  we  have  had,  of  comparing  the  results  of 
a  year's  count  with  actual  data  derived  from  local  inquiries  instituted  in 
every  variety  of  district. 

(2.)  Scotland. 

44.  The  statistical  information  bearing  on  the  aggregate  paupei'ism  of 
Scotland  is  less  up  to  date.  There  was  no  Return  obtained  for  that  country 
similar  to  that  which  was  obtained  for  England  in  1892.  Accordingly,  in 
preparing  a  Table  similar  to  that  which  we  have  given  for  England,  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  have  had  to  take  some  statistics 
which  were  collected  by  the  late  Board  of  Supervision  in  1889,  and  to 
take  that  year  as  the  basis  on  which  to  compute  the  hypothetical  year's 
count  for  1899.    The  computation  is  given  in  the  following  Table 


*  See  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Aged  Poor,"  p.  11  ;  also  his  larger 
volume,  "  The  Aged  Poor,"  p.  420. 
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Estimated 
Population. 


Pauperism. 


3,967,629 


Acoordiiig  to  a 
day's  count — 
14th  May  1SS9. 

According  to  a 
year's  count  in 
the  12  months 
ending  14th  May 
1SS9. 


Total  Paupers  in  Scotland. 


Indoor. 
3. 


311,000 
(Estimated) 


Outdoor. 
4. 


'I'ot 


Proportion 
per  cent,  of 
Paupers 
to  Total 
Population. 


2<)5     ,  S4,7(36 


145,.'W0 
(Estimated) 


175,500 


(1899) 


4,282,000 
(Estiniaied  to 
middle  of 
year.) 

(c/.  para- 
graph 22.) 


According  to  a 
day's  count — 
15th  May  1S99. 

According  to  a  hy- 
pothetical year's 
count  on  the  as- 
sumption that 
t'.ie  same  propor- 
tion to  a  day's 
count  as  in  18S9 
obtains. 


Estimated 
Number  of  Persons 
of  (ir>  years 
and  upwards. 


7. 


(1W)I) 
203, 0!K'] 


I\  umber  of  Pauixus  of  Co  Y ears 
and  upwards. 


8. 


No  information. 


'Tndoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

9,965 

75,004 

84,909 

2-0 

\           (1S!)!>)  ( 

\_       217,000  1 

j       ('/.  l'ar,-i-  1 
)       graph  21.)  l_ 

4,142 

19,094 

24,136 

ioflOO 

VdfiOO 

17G,00j 

h-1 

11,000 

1 

30,000 
(Estimated.) 

57,C00 
(Estimated.) 

JVote.— The  Statistics  relating  to  Pauperism  exclude  Pauper  Lunatics,  about  whom  a  separate  calculation  is  made  in  Appendix  "VII.,  p.  93. 

45.  Tlie  Scottish  returns  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  between  aged 
paupers  in  poorhouses  and  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  nor  do  they 
distinguish  medical  relief  from  other  relief,  for  medical  relief  in  Scotland 
equally  pauperises  the  recipient.  But  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland  have  by  special  inquiries  ascertained  that,  according  to  the  day's 
count  on  the  15th  May  1899,  the  number  of  aged  indoor  pauper's  was  4,142, 
and  the  number  of  aged  outdoor  paupers  was  19,994.  The  Board  also 
specially  ascertained  that  the  total  number  of  aged  persons  relieved  in  poor- 
houses  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  15tli  May  last  was  10,924  or  (say) 
11,000.  The  only  figure,  therefore,  which  had  to  be  estimated  was  the 
number  of  aged  outdoor  paupers  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  of  opinion  that  that  number  may  be  taken 
to  be  (approximately)  26,000.  From  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table,  we 
can  give  the  respective  proportions  per  cent,  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers 
to  the  total  number  of  persons  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Thus : — 


1.  According  to  the  latest  day's  count    -       -       -  . 

2.  According  to  the  hypothetical  year's  count  of  same  date 


Indoor 
Paupers. 


Per  Cent. 
1-9 
5-1 


Outdoor 
Paupers. 

TOTAT.. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

9-2 

IM 

L2-0 

17-1 

46.  Turning  to  the  results  of  the  test  census,  we  nuist  remember  that  this 
census,  like  the  one  in  England  and  Wales,  could  take  no  account  of  the 
number  of  poorhouse  inmates  in  the  selected  districts  on  the  day  of  enumera- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  III. — 1,  pj3.  40-41,  that,  out  of  12,751 
aged  persons  enumerated,  1,550,  or  12-2  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  being,  or 
having  been,  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  On  the  assumption  that  the 
enumerators  elicited  accurate  information  al^out  jjast  and  present  pauperism, 
this  proportion  of  12 '2  per  cent,  should  include  any  persons  who  had  during 
the  preceding  20  years  been  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  at  the  moment,  or  who  had  been,  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  Before, 
however,  we  apply  the  proportion  of  12-2  per  cent,  to  the  total  population  we 
must  add  to  the  numbers  enumerated  a  i^ercentage  for  indoor  paupers  in  the 
selected  districts  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  on  the  day  of  the  enumeration  the 
aged  indoor  paupers  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  aged  population 
as  on  the  15th  May  last,  the  addition  would  bo  L9  per  cent.,  or  247  persons. 
If  we  correct  by  this  percentage  (1-9)  the  numljer  of  aged  persons  enumerated 
by  the  test  census,  12,751  will  become  12,998,  of  whom  1,550  or  11-9  per 
cent.,  Avould  represent  the  amount  of  pauperism  established  by  the  test 
census  ;  and  if  to  the  percentage  of  11  "9  wo  add  1"9  per  cent,  to  represent 
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those  actually  in  poorliouses  on  the  day  of  enumeration,  the  number 
of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  would  l^e  disqualified  on  the  ground 
of  paupei'ism  would  be  13 '8  per  cent.  But  we  think  that  we  should 
make  tlie  same  allowance  (2  per  cent.)  for  defective  information  respecting 
past  pauperism  in  Scotlan(l  as  ^^-o  have  made  on  that  account  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  and,  therefore,  we  propose  to  consider  that  15 "8,  or  in 
I'ound  numbers  16  pei-  cent.,  of  those  who  might  l)e  applicants  for  pensions 
in  Scotland  would  be  disqualified  by  reason  of  their  being,  or  having  been, 
in  receipt  of  Poor  La'v  relief,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  this  percentage  closely 
corresponds  with  the  percentage  deducil)le  from  the  estimate  of  a  year's 
count  formed  1  )y  the  Local  Govermnent  Board  for  Scotland,  cf.  pai-agraph  45  ; 
and,  following  the  same  method  that  we  have  adopted  for  England  and 
Wales,  we  shall  apportion  indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism  as  4  and  12  per 
cent,  respectively. 

47.  In  a  memorandum  b}  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  III. — 5,  p.  64,  an  ex})lanation  is  given  of 
some  of  the  main  differences  l)et^veen  the  Poor  Law  systems  of  England  and 
Sc(jtland  ;  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  non-relief  of  the  able-Toodied  in 
Scotland,  and  to  the  greater  aversion  to  dependence  on  rates  in  the  Highlands, 
as  reasons  why  pauperism  is,  to  a  marked  degree,  comparatively  less  in 
Scotland  than  in  England. 

(:3.)  Ireland. 

48.  We  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Ciovermnent  Board  in 
Lublin,  prepared  the  following  Tal)le  relating  to  pauperism  in  Ireland  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Table  relating  to  England,  there  being  a  return  in  1892* 
relating  to  Irish  j^auperism  similar  to  that  relating  to  English  pauperism. 


I'ofll 

hui|ier.s  in  Ii 

eland. 

Estinjated 
\imil)cr 

of 
Persons 
of 

?fumber  of  Paupers  of  65 
years  and  upwards. 

Estimated 
Total 

Pa\ii)eiisiii. 

Proportion 
psr  rent, 
of  Paupers 

Out- 

Poimliition. 

Indoor. 

Outiloor. 

Total. 

to  Total 
Population. 

0.')  years 

and 
upwards. 

Indoor. 

door. 

Total. 

1. 

4. 

.5. 

0. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

(ISi)l) 

i 

4,681,24!*  ( 

\ 

Accoi'iUiiij  ti)  a  day's  count, 
1st  JaDuavy  1892. 

Ai-cordiiiij  to  a  year's  count 
ill  the  twelve  months 
ending  2.5th  Man  li  1S92. 

42,51)4 
256,8ie 

60,11.'. 
123,427 

102,011) 
380,243 

2'2 
S-1 

(1891) 

301,001)  -| 

14,115 
t29,131 

27,010 
40,623 

41,125 
09,754 

(189!)) 

Accoi'diiig  to  a  day's  count, 
1st  .July  1899. 

40,010 

58,370 

98,380 

2  "2 

(1899) 

282,000  -j 

13,000 

27,000 

40,000 

4,.53e,linil 

(i-f.  para-  1 
gi-aph  24.) 

According  to  a  hyiiothcti- 
cal  year's  count  on  the 
assuin])tion  that  the 
same  iiroiiortioii  to  a 
day's  count  as  in  1892 
ohtains. 

~.'i..',OUU 

n:),o(A> 

SClfiOO 

8-0 

(i-f.  para-  ( 
graph  23.) 

"7,000 

WfiOO 

C7,000 

t  The  Parliamentary  lleturii  gives  the  total  for  Indoor  Paupers  as  40,160,  but  this  includes  vagrants. 
3'o/<-.— The  Statistics  relating  to  Pauperism  ext-lnde  Pauper  Lunatics,  about  whom  a  separate  calculation  is  made  in  Appendi.i         p.  93. 


41).  The  respective  propoilions  per  cent,  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paujDcrs  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  up\^  ards  would, 
according  to  the  one  day's  ccnnit  and  the  year's  count  in  the  foregoing 
Table,  be  as  follows  : — 


Indoor 
Paupers. 

Outdoor 
Paupers. 

Total. 

1.  According 
1'.  According 

to  latest  day  s  count  - 
to  hypothetical  yeai^'s  cr 

Hint  ijf  same  date  - 

Per  Cent. 
4-6 
9-6 

Per  Cent. 
9-6 
14-2 

Per  Cent. 
14-2 
23-8 

50.  In  the  statement  furnished  l)y  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland 
{se('  Appendix  IV. — 1.  70  1),  the  proportion  of  aged  paupers  is  estimated 
at  23 "2  per  cent.,  whicli  approximates  closely  to  the  percentage  deduced  from 
the  hypothetical  year'>  count.    In  order,  however,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  wj 

*  P;u'liana'ntaiy  Return  Xo.  360  for  1892. 
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proDose  to  make  an  addition  for  the  risk  of  an  under-estiniate,  similar  to 
that  whicli  we  have  made  foi'  England  and  Scotland;  and  we  shall  accordingly 
consider  that  '2d  per  cent,  of  those  over  (55  years  of  age  would  be  disqualified 
])y  reason  of  being,  or  having  l^een,  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  of  whom  we 
understand  that  10  per  cent,  may  be  taken  to  be  indoor  paupers  and  15  per 
cent,  outdoor  paupers. 

50«.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  paupei's  is  less  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  ;  but  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  law  affecting  pauperism 
in  Ireland  is  different  from  that  of  England,  inasmuch  as  all  persons  holding 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  outdoor  relief  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  medical  relief  in 
Ireland  is  quite  distinct  from  outdoor  relief,  and  persons  receiving  medical 
relief  do  not  appear  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Register. 


5.  Residence  within  a  (;iven  district. 

51.  This  point  is  one  about  which,  of  course,  no  statistics  are  available 
or  obtaina])le ;  but  we  hazard  the  opinion  that,  if  a  pension  scheme  were  in 
operation,  very  few  persons  who  believed  themselves  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  pension  authority  in  all  other  respects  would  forfeit  their  chances  of 
earning  a  pension  by  changing  their  residence  within  the  (Qualifying  term, 
whatever  it  might  be  prescribed  to  l)e.  In  short,  we  think  that  the  number 
who  will  fail  to  comply  with  the  residential  quiilification  may  l)e  regarded 
as  a  negligible  <|uantity. 

6.   NON-POSSESSION  OF  AN   INC(JME  (fRO.M  ANY  SOURCE)  OE  :M0RE 

IHAN   10^*.  A  WEEK. 

52.  For  estimating  the  numbei-  of  pei'sons  with  incomes  not  exceeding 
lO.s'.  a  week  we  have  to  depend  on  the  results  which  have  l^een  established 
by  the  test  census. 

(1.)  EiKihiiid  (lud  Wales. 

53.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tabulation  given  in  Appendix  II. — l,pp.  10-11, 
that  inquiries  were  made  of  12,431  aged  persons. 


a.  The  )uimber  of  aged  pei-soiis  who  returned  their  incomes  No. 

at   over   lO.y.    a  weelc  (columns  9  and   10)  was 

(2293  +  1462)  =  3,7.55 

b.  The  number  of  those  who  declared  that  their  incomes  j 

were  lOs.  a  week  only  or  less  (column  11)  was      -  I  5,538 

c.  The  number  of  those  who,  while  declining  to  state 

the  amount  of  their  incomes,  owned  to  being 
maintained  by  relations  and  friends  (column  12) 
\vas 

d.  The  number  of   those  who   refused    to    gi^'e  any 

information  I'espeeting  their  means  (column  13) 
was  1,052 


2,086 


Total    -    -    -  I  12,431 


54.  We  propose  to  assume  that  those  who  declined  to  state  the  amount 
of  their  incomes  but  owned  to  lieing  maintained  by  relations  or  friends  were 
persons  of  slender  means,  or  at  any  rate  would  probably  become  pensiona1)le, 
because  the  assistance  of  relations  or  friends  would,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  pension  scheme,  ioresuniabiy  fall  off". 

55.  It  is  a  more  moot  point  how  to  treat  those  who  refused  to  give  any 
information  about  their  means.  We  think  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  bulk  of  these  belonged  to  classes  who  were  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances;  and  in  any  case  we  submit  that  it  will  be  well  to  throw  the 
entire  number  into  the  upper  scale,  by  way  of  counteracting  a  not 
improbable  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  understate  their  incomes  in 
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the  belief  that  the  iiKiuiiy  implied  rhe  eail}'  proposal  of  some  measure 
calculated  to  l)enefit  persons  with  very  limited  incomes.  Accordingly,  we 
intend  to  add  all  of  the  1,052  persons  to  the  numliers  of  those  whose  incomes 

lOv.  a  week. 


were  returned  as  exceeding 


56.  On  these  assumptions — 


The  miml)er  of  attcil 


oMs  Avith  iucoinos  exccedius 


IOn.  a  week  would  !»■  (o,7-").")  -j-  1,052  =  ) 
The  niiml)ei'  of  aged  persons  A\'itli  incomes 
a  M'eek  or  less  would  be  (0,5.38  +  2,086  =  ) 

Total 


of  lOs 


No. 
4,807 


12,431 


And  accordingly  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  with  incomes  excetMling  the 
pensionable  limit  would  1)e  :39  per  cent. 

57.  But  to  ai)ply  this  percentage  to  the  total  estimated  numl^er  of  aged 
persons  would  not  l)e  correct.  We  must  again  take  into  account  the 
fact  that,  while  in  that  total  nunil)er  the  workhouse  people  would  be  in- 
cluded, no  allowance  is  made  for  those  who  were  indoor  paupers  on  the 
recent  enumeration  day.  If  we  assume  the  nunil)er  of  12,431  to  be  less  than 
the  total  population  in  the  selected  districts  by  4'5  per  cent.,  which  is 
the  percentage  of  indoor  pauperism  according  to  the  one  day's  count  in  Jidy 
last  (.sYY^  paragraph  37),  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  13.017  to  represent  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  have  l)een  enumerated,  had  the  workhouse 
people  admitted  of  l)eing  included  in  the  test  census. 

58.  The  following  statement  containing  tliis  correction  brings  out  slightly 
different  percentages,  namely,  30 "9,  or  say  37  per  cent,  for  those  whose  incomes 
exceed  10.'"?.  a  week,  and  (53 "1 ,  or  say  63  per  cent,  for  those  whose  incomes, 
are  lO.s-.  a  week  or  less  ;  and  we  propose  to  adopt  these  percentages.    Thus  :. 


No. 

Per 

a.  Nunilier  of  aged  pei-sons  enumerated 

■with 

cent . 

incomes  exceeding  lO---  a  week 

4,807 

37 

li,  Number  of  aged  pers(_ins  enumerated 

with  incomes  of  10.<.  a  w  eek  or  less 

7,G24 

Add  for  indoor  paupers        -       .  . 

580 

8,210 

63 

Total  - 

10,017 

100 

59.  This  percentage  of  persons  with  weekh'  incomes  of  10s:  only  or  less  (viz.^ 
63)  is  higher  than  the  percentage  deducible  from  Col.  Milward's  figures, 
which  is  5()  per  cent.  The  dift'ei'ence,  howcN'er,  does  not  suiprise  us,  for- 
one  of  the  luost  notice^1)le  outcomes  of  our  test  census  is  that,  ^vhile  groups 
of  analogous  districts  produce  astonishingly  similar  results,  yet  units  bring- 
out  very  wide  divergencies.  In  any  case,  we  are  l)Ound  to  consider  that  a 
census  applied  to  al)Out  12,500  old  j^ersons  scattered  all  over  the  countr}'  is 
more  likely  to  give  trustworthy  results  than  a  census  applied  to  barely 
1,000  of  such  persons  in  one  particular  district,  the  condition  of  which 
may  be  prosperous  above  the  average.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
proportions  per  cent,  which  we  bring  out  correspond  almost  identically 
with  the  opinion  expressed  in  an  article  on  Olt/  A<je  Relief  in  the  EdiiiOiirfih 
RevleiD  for  Oct(~)l)er  1891),'"'  the  author  of  which,  though  he  does  not  give  the 
data  on  which  he  forms  his  opinion,  evidently  writes  as  one  who  has 
devoted  much  study  to  the  su])jcct  of  the  aged  poor.  Similar  conclusions  are 
to  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  statement  that  "  perhaps  one-third 
of  the  population  is  lifted  so  far  above  parish  relief  as  to  yield  a  very  small 
percentage  of  pauiDerism  in  old  age."  f 


*  No.  390,  p.  342. 

t  See,  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "The  Aged  Poor,^'  p.  420. 
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(2.)  Scotland. 

60.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tabulation  given  in  Appendix  III. — 1, 
pp.  40-1,  that  inciuiries  Avere  made  of  12,751  aged  persons  (colunni  4  of 
Tables). 


a.  The  number  of  aged  persons  who  returned  their  incomes 

lit  over  10s.  a  week  (Cohimns  9  and  10)  was 
(2529  +  11C6)-  ------- 

b.  The  number  of  those  who  declared  tliat  theii'  incomes 

were  lO.s-.  a  week  only  or  less  (Column  11)  was 

c.  The  numlier  of  those  who,  while  declining  to  state 

the  amount  of  their  incomes,  owned  to  l)eing  main- 
tained by  relations  and  friends  (Column  12)  was  - 

d.  The  luimber  of  those  who  lefused  to  give  any  infor- 

mation respecting  then-  means  (Colimni  l.'i)  was 

Total    -    -  - 


No. 

3,695 
5,4«8 

2,617 
951 
12,751 


61.  We  assmiie,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales,  that  those  Avho 
declined  to  state  the  amount  of  their  incomes  but  owned  to  being  maintained 
by  relations  or  friends,  were  j)ersoiis  who  might  reasonably  l)e  expected  to 
become  pensional:>le,  because  the  assistance  of  relations  or  friends  would, 
on  the  establishment  of  a  pension  scheme,  presumably  fall  off. 

62.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  those  who  refused  to  give  any  information 
about  their  means,  we  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  these 
belonged  to  classes  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances  ;  and  foi'  the  reasons 
stated  in  paragraph  we  propose  to  thro\v  into  the  upper  scale  the  entire 
number,  with  the  exception  of  81  who  were  found  to  be  in  receipt  of  poor 
rehef  {(f.  Appendix  III. — 1,  pp.  40-1).  Accordingly,  we  add  870  out  of  951  to 
the  number  of  those  whose  incomes  were  returned  as  exceeding  lO.v.  a  week. 

63.  On  these  assumptions — 


a.  The  number  of  aged  persons  with  incomes  exceeding  '  No. 

10s.  a  week  would  l)e  (3,695  +  870=)       -       -  :  4,565 

b.  The  number  of  aged  persons  with  incomes  of  lO.s'.  a  i 

week  or  less  would  be  (5,488  +  2,017+81=)       -  I  ,8,186 

Total    -    -    -  12,751 


And  accordingly  the  proportion  of  aged  persons  with  incomes  exceeding 
the  pensionable  limit  would  l)e  35 -8  per  cent.  Before,  however,  we  apply 
this  percentage  to  the  total  estimated  number  of  aged  persons  in  Scotland, 
we  must  again  correct  the  nund^er  of  persons  enumerated  (12,751).  in 
order  to  make  an  allowance  for  indoor  paupers.  That  number  (12,751), 
when  corrected  by  an  addition  of  1-9  per  cent,  {see  paragraph  45),  becomes 
12,998,  and  4,565  represents  351  per  cent,  of  12,998. 

64.  The  following  statement  shows  how,  with  these  corrections,  the  line 
would  be  drawn  as  regards  the  incomes  of  those  who  were  enumerated. 


a.  Aged  persons  with  incomes  exceeding  lO."?.  a 

week     -       -       -       -       -  - 

b.  Aged  persons  with  incomes  of  10s.  a  "^^^ 

week  or  less  -       -       -       -       -8,186  i 
Add  for  indooi-  paupers    -       -  247 


Total 


65.  It  is  remarkal^le  how  closely  these  percentages  of  351  and  64-9, 
or  (in  round  numbers)  35  and  65,  which  we  shall  apply  to  the  total  numl:)er 
of  aged  persons  in  Scotland,  agree  with  the  corresponding  percentages 
relating  to  England  and  Wales  {see  paragraph  58). 
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(56.  According  to  the  rough  estimates  prepared  l)y  the  Local  Govci'nnient 
Board  in  Ireland  («r  Appendix  IV. — ] ,  pp.  70,  71),  there  were,  ont  of  :301,00() 
persons  over  (>.)  years  of  age,  estimated  to  be  155,000  in  receipt  of  less  than 
10.s\  a  week  in  1891.  The  proportions,  therefore,  above  and  below  that  line 
were  as  follo^^'s  : — 


No. 

Per- 
centage. 

■A.  Ill 

receipt  of  10*-. 

a  week  or  more  - 

146,000 

48-.5 

V).  Ill 

receipt  of  less 

than  lOx.  a  week 

1.55,000 

.51-5 

Total    -    -  - 

.301,000 

100 

<i7.  If  we  assume  that  the  present  proportions  have  remained  constant, 
it  would  a})pear  that  the  percentage  of  })ersons  in  comparatively  "  easy  " 
circumstances  is  in  Ireland  greater  than  in  England,  whereas  we  might 
perhaps  have  expected  a  reverse  result.  The  apparently  smaller  propor- 
tion of  indigent  persons  in  Ireland  is  probably  attributable  to  two  causes. 

In  the  tirst  place,  in  the  hgures  relating  to  England,  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  ])etAveen  (a)  those  who  have  more,  and  (b)  those 
who  have  no  more  than  10.*.  a  week,  which  was  the  line  proposed  by 
the  Select  C'onnnittee  ;  whereas  in  the  statistical  statement  relating  to 
Ireland  the  line  is  drawn  l)etween  (a)  those  who  have  less  than  lO.s-.  a  week, 
and  (I))  those  who  have  or  more.  In  other  words,  those  with  exactly 
10.<.  a  week,  of  whom  there  may  be  not  a  few,  are  placed  in  the  l(n^'(M' 
category  for  England  and  in  the  upj^er  category  for  Ireland. 

(j9.  In  the  second  place,  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Irelantl  differ  materially  from  those  in  England.  In  Ireland,  unlike  England, 
there  are  numbers  of  small  peasant  propi-ietors  and  of  cottiers  and  labourers 
occu})ying  diminutive  holdings.  Man}-  of  these  m;iy  be  worth  10.*?.  a  week  or 
more,  ])ecause  the  net  cash  profits  which  they  derive  from  the  soil  and 
the  value  of  the  produce  which  they  consume  at  home  would  amount  to 
more  than  that  weekly  sum.  These  persons  remain  in  occupation  of  their 
holdings  until  they  die  ;  and  therefore,  however  old  and  decrepit  they 
.may  become,  they  would  still  be  credited  Avith  tlie  profits  and  ]jroduce. 
The  corresponding  aged  and  decrepit  in  England  might  be  dependent 
whollv  on  the  parish  or  their  relations.  It  may,  however,  be  confidently 
assumed  that  the  aged  peasant  proprietors  and  legal  tenants  in  Ireland 
would,  in  order  to  ({ualify  for  pensions,  make  over  their  interests  in  the 
land  to  their  children,  whom  they  nominally  support,  although  2^ro11abl\^ 
more  often  than  not,  the  children  by  worlcing  the  family  holding  really 
support  the  parents. 

70.  Eor  these  rctisons  we  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  right  to  assume 
that  there  would  be  proportionately  fewer  pensionable  people  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  on  account  of  their  having  incomes  in  excess  of  the 
prescrilicd  limit.  Accordingly,  we  shall  consider  that  the  same  proportion 
would  l)e  disqualified  on  this  account  in  Ireland,  viz.,  37  per  cent,  {src 
paragraph  58). 

7.  Pj{o\'ei)  Industry  or  Provkd  Exkrcise  ok  Reasonable  Providence 
BY  SOME  Definite  Mode  of  Thrift. 

71.  Jt  is  important  to  note  the  actucil  words  in  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee refer  to  this  qualification.  They,  first  of  all,  define  the  requirement 
to  be  that  a  person  applying  for  a  pension  nuist  satisfy  the  Pension 
.Vuthority  that  he  (the  applicant)  "  has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
by  his  industry  or  by  the  exercise  of  reas()nal)le  providence,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent  upon  him."  The 
Committee  then  go  on  to  sa}'  hoA\%  in  their  opinion,  "  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  providence "  should  be  interpreted.  They  "  think  that  the 
(Pension)  authority  should  be  bound  to  take  into  consideration  whether, 
and  how  far,  it  has  been  shown,  eithei-  by  membership  of  a  benefit  society 
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for  a  period  of  years  or  In  the  endeavour  of  the  ap])lieant  to  iiud<e  some 
provision  for  his  own  support  by  means  of  savings  or  investments  or  some- 
other  definite  mode  of  thrift."  "Exercise  of  reasonal)le  providence,"  as 
thus  defined,  and  governed  l)y  the  words  "  to  the  best  of  his  ability,"  is  a 
comprehensive  term  if  it  stood  by  itself.  But  it  is  accompanied  with 
another  term  capable  of  l)eing  interpreted  with  still  greater  latitude — 
"industry." 

(1.)  KiKjIdiitl  (1 11(1 

72.  Though  we  jire  not  w  ithout  statistical  information  u  hich  bears  directly 
on  the  total  amount  of  thrift  represented  by  the  number  of  members  of 
benefit  societies  and  b}'  the  number  of  dei)ositors  in  savings  l)anks,  yet  the 
only  available  means  of  computing  the  jjroportion  of  those  numbers  Avhich 
repi-esents  persons  of  (jf)  years  of  age  and  u})war<ls  are  almost  entirely 
hypothetical. 

(1.)  It  is  shown  by  a  calculation  of  which  the  details  are  given  in  a 
memorandum  whicli  has  l)een  prepared  in  the  Kegistry  of  Friendly  Societies 
(sn'  Appendix  VI.,}).  ^4),  that,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  aged  memV>ers  to  the  whole  body  of  membei's  which  was  observed  from 
18o6  to  1880  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  OIT  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  of  /{('(ji.^tered  Fncndhi  Societies  may  l)e  taken  tO' 
represent  the  numljer  who  luu  e  attained  the  age  of  65  and  upwards.  In 
arriving  at  the  total  numl)er  of  members  in  England,  those  who  belong  to 
juvenile  societies  (18o,00()),  and  to  dividing  societies  or  slate  clubs  (11"), 000),. 
"liave  been  deducted  on  account  of  the  non-pei'nianence  of  the  last-named 
bodies. 


Total  iiumbev  of  ^Ieml)ers   -       -       -       -       -        -  4,687,000 

Deduction  for  Non-Permanence    -       -       -       -       -  298,000 

Total  iiunilicr  of  Pernianeiit  Members    -  4,-389,000 


6'17  per  cent,  of  this  number    -    -    -  271,000* 

('1.)  The  number  of  meml)ers  of  >S7/^>;/  (Jluhs  (OkJ  other  Unrefjiste)'e<t  Bodies 
has  been  estimated  to  be  co-extensive  ^vith  that  of  the  registered  friendly 
societies,  and  accf)rdingiy  the  number  of  mend>ers  of  those  societies  who 
reach  the  age  of  6o  may  l:)e  duplicated  for  the  luu'egistered  bodies.  It  is 
possible  that  a  larger  deduction  should  l)e  made  for  non-permanence  ;  but  as 
to  this  we  have  no  information. 

(3.)  There  are  no  means  of  directly  calcidating  the  number  of  members  of 
BiilhJivg  Societies  who  reach  the  age  of  65,  and  so  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  proportion  which  reaches  that  age  is  the  same  as  the  proportion  which 
})ersons  of  65  years  and  ujDwards  bear  to  the  general  population.  Thio 
proportion  is  47  per  cent.  {ef.  paragraph  20),  and  accordingly  the  following 
results  are  deducible  : — 


Total  numli'er  of  iMembers 

561,000 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  be  taken 

4-7 

Assumed  number  o\  er  iSh  years  o 

f  age      -        .       -  - 

26,000 

(4.)  With  respect  to  Co-oprratirt'  Sorirties,  only  persons  above  16  }'ears 
of  age  can  be  mend)ers,  and  therefoix-  the  comparison  should  be  made  with 
the  proportion  of  the  general  male  population  above  that  age  who  reach 
the  age  of  65,  which  is  6-99  per  cent.  : — 


Total  number  of  IMembers        -               .       .       -  . 

1,310,000 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  be  taken       -        -       -       -  . 

6-99 

Assumed  number  over  65  years  of  age      -       -       -  - 

92,000 

*  It  should  be  noted  that,  if  those  persons  abo^  e  the  age  of  65  who  have  been  memliers  of 
friendly  societies,  but  are  not  so  now.  are  includefl.  as  having  endeavoured  to  make  provision  for 
themselves,  the  number  would  pi-obably  be  at  least  309,000. 
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(5.)  The  same  assumption  is  made  with  respect  to  Trades  Uniotis. 


Total  immlier  of  Mcmliers 

1,131,000 

Pi'oportiftu  pel'  cent,  to  be  talcen       -        -       .        .  - 

6-99 

Assumed  miml^er  over  65  years  of  age      -       -       -  - 

79,000 

(<}.)  As  accounts  in  S<(r'n/(is  Baiik.<  are  opened  in  the  names  of  persons  of 
all  ages,  the  only  statistical  assumption  that  we  can  adopt  is  that  the 
proportion  of  depositors  who  reach  the  age  of  O.)  is  the  same  as  in  Building 
Societies,  viz.,  4v  per  cent.  We  accordingly  make  the  following  hypothetical 
calculation. 


No. 


1.  Depositors  in  Trustee  Banks  (189S)      -       -       -       -  1,045,000 

Penny  Banks       -----  23,000 

Net  Total    -    -    -  1,022,000 

2.  Depositors  in  Post  Offiee  Savings  Banks       -       -       -  '  6,961,000 

Total  Depositors    "    -    -  j  7>983,000 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  ()\"er  65  to  total  population  j  4"7 

Assumed  muulier  of  DejKjsitors  over  65  years  of  age         -  ,  375,000 


73.  As  against  the  small  nimibcr  of  women  when  compared  with  men  an  Iio 
are  meml)ers  of  friendly  societies,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  savings  l)anks 
the  numl)er  of  female  depositors  considerably  exceeds  the  number  of  male 
depositors.  A  test  enumeration  made  in  1897  by  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  gave  the  percentages  as  60"59  and  39'4].  If  this 
proportion  is  still  maintained  and  is  applical)le  to  both  classes  of  sa^■ings 
l)anks,  there  would  be  4,837, 000  female  depositors  and  3,146,000  male 
depositors,  and  if  the  proportion  applies  ecpially  to  depositors  over  6.")  years 
iOf  age,  taken  at  37"), 000,  there  would  be  227,000  female  depositors  and 
148,000  male  dejDositors  of  that  age. 

74.  We  now  simnnarise  the  foregoing  tigures. 


Assumed  Xnnilier  of  Persons  over  65  Years  of  Age 
who  are 


No. 


Meml3ers  of  Registered  Friendly  Societies 
Members  of  Shop  Clubs  and  other  Unregistered  bodies 
Members  of  BuiMing  Societies      -       -       -       -  . 
MemV)ers  of  Co-op(•rati^'e  Societies        -       -  . 
]Meml)ers  of  Trades  Unions  ----- 


6.  Depositors  in  S;^,^■illg>i  Banks 


Total 


271,000 
271,000 
26,000 
92,000 
79,000 


739,000 
375,000 


1,114,000 


The  preceding  tests  of  thrift  deduced  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  tlic> 
list  of  possible  tests.  Kaihvay  savings  ])rUiks,  and  other  minor  forms  (.)f  thrift 
organisations,  are  omitted.  There  must  also  be  many  persons  who  liaA  c 
invested  savings  in  securities  of  various  kinds  and  who  have  provided 
themselves  with  annuities.  There  must  be  many  others  who  have  purchased 
their  cottages  or  plots  of  land.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  a  very  consideral)!e 
number  of  persons  who  were  formerly  memliers  of  building  societies  have 
bought  their  houses,  and  have  consequently  terminated  their  meml)ership. 
Others,  both  in  building  and  co-operative  societies,  are  not  members,  but 
are  depositors  or  lendei-s     We  can  hardly  1)e  giving  an  exaggerated  estimate 
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of  these  other  forms  of  thrift,  a1)Out  which  there  can  be  no  statistics,  if 
we  make  on  their  account  an  addition  of  5  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  savings 
of  husbands  may  l>e  regarded  e(|ually  as  proof  of  the  providence  of  their 
wives  as  of  their  own  providence  :  in  other  words,  many  of  the  hypothetical 
figures  wliich  we  have  put  togethei-  must  (as  it  "  do  dut}- "  for  married 

ct)uples  as  well  as  for  indi^■iduals. 

7(1  On  the  othei-  hand,  there  are  many  depositors  ui  sav  ings  banks  who, 
;is  is  well  known,  are  comparatively  well-to-do  persons  ;  and  there  must  ])e 
many  members  of  l)enefit  societies  Avho  Avould  be  al)Ove  the  pensiona1)le 
class.  In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  those 
depositors  in  savings  lianks  and  members  of  benefit  societies  with  whom  the 
})ension  authority  would  have  to  deal,  we  propose  to  deduct  from  the 
foregoing  calculations  37  per  cent.  ;  that  Ijeing  the  assumed  percentage 
of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  have  incomes  in  excess  of  lO^f.  a  wee-k 
{(:/.  paragrapli  58). 

77.  Again,  there  nuist,  of  course,  be  many  members  of  mcjre  than  one 
society,  and  many  meml;)ers  of  societies  must  also  be  depositors  in  savings 
l)anks.  We  propose,  in  the  absence  of  any  statistical  kno^vledge,  to  make 
hypothetically  a  further  deduction  of  40  per  cent,  from  the  reduced  total 
for  duplicate  entries.^-' 

78.  The  following  Table  inti'oduces  into  the  preceding  summary  the 
proposed  adjustments  : — 


Pkksons  .A(;ki)  (m  ^'J■:Al;.•^  and  I'i-wakds  ix  England  and  Wales. 

Total 
(1.) 

Deihictioii  of 
37  i)er  cent, 
represeiitiii.u' 
eases  of  Tlirift 
aiiionj;'  Persons 
with  ])res>iineil 
iiicoiiies  over 
lOv.  a  week. 

1-2.1 

E  s  t  i  Jii  a  t  e  d 

Nmnlje]'  of 
cases  of  Thrift 
among'  Persons 
M'ith  ])resuriieil 

incomes  of 
lOy.  a  weelc  or 
less. 

(3.) 

Further 
(leiluctioii  of 
40  per  cent. 
rei)reseiit 
iln})licate  tests 
of  Thrift. 

(4.) 

Estimated 
Number  of 
cases  of  Thrift 
among  Persons 
with  presumed 
Incomes  of  lO.v. 
a  week  or  less 
after  allowing 
for  duplicate 
tests. 
(5.) 

1 ,  Mem  iiers  of  Kegistere«l  Friendly 

Societies       -       _       -  - 

2.  Members  of  Shop  Clui'S  and 

other  unregistered  bodies 
Members  of  Building  Societies 

4.  Meni1)ers      of  Co-operati\"e 

Societies       .       -       _  _ 

5.  M  end )ers  of  Trades  Unioiis 

Total  -    -  - 

fr.  Depositors  in  Savings  Bauks  - 
Total  -    -  - 

7.  Lnestors  of  Savings  in  other 
ways  (addition  of  5  per  cent  ) 

A(;(;re(!Ate  Total  -    -  - 

271,000 

271,000 
26,000 

92,000 
79,000 

100,000 

100.000 
10,000 

34,000 
29,000 

171,000 

171,000 
16,000 

58,000 
50,000 

68,400 

68,400 
6,400 

23,200 
20,000 

102,600t 

102,600 
9,600 

34,800 
30,000 

739,000 

273,000 

466,000 

186,400 

279,600 

375,000 

139,000 

236,000 

94,400 

141,600 

1,114,000  ■ 

412,000 

702,000 

280,800 

421,200 

56,000 

21,000 

35,000 

14,000 

21,000 

1,170,000 

438,000 

737,000 

294,800 

442,200 

*  In  the  scheme  .sulmiitted  by  the  Hoik  Lionel  Holland  to  Loixl  jAOtliscliiid's  Committee,  he 
thought  it  probable  that  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  should  l)e  made  for  duplicate  nieml)ership 
(p.  165  of  the  Appendices  to  the  Committee's  Keport- -C.  8,911  of  1898).  Tliis  deduction  seems 
to  us  much  too  small,  and  ^\■c  have  accordingly  douliled  it. 

t  It  will  lie  observed  that  103,000  is  only  2-35  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  present 
pcnuanent  meml)ei-.s  of  friendly  societies  already  mentioned.  If,  therefore,  the  more  complete 
nivcstigation,  which  we  understand  the  Eegistrar  has  taken  steps  to  make  next  year,  should  show 
that  his  assumption  of  a  contiimous  increase  in  the  proportion  of  agc;d  mendjers  up  to  6-17  per 
cent,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  there  would  still  be  an  ample  margin.  The  2-35  pei'  cent,  is, 
moreover,  less  than  the  percentage  shown  by  the  table  at  page  18S  of  the  lieport  of  Lord 
Kothschild's  Committee,  though  the  liegistrar  explains  in  the  memorandum  he  has  furnished  tons 
(si'r  Appendix  VI.)  that  the  figures  in  that  table  require  consi(leral)le  modification.  When  the 
103.000  is  compared  M'ith  the  niuuber  of  past  antl  present  memliers  of  fiiendly  societies,  it  will 
be  .seen  that  it  forms  only  one-third  of  the  total  mind)er  of  those  whi)  woukl  l)e  able  to  .show 
in  tliis  manner  that  they  liad  endeavoured  to  make  pro\  isiou  for  themseU  es. 
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"79.  jSTotwithstaiiding  these  considerable  deductions,  there  remains  a  ]ari;e 
number  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age  helonging  prima /(fcle  to  the  pension- 
able class,  who,  according  to  these  figures  put  together  by  mechanical 
:metliods,  could  give  actual  proof  of  having  exercised  reasonable  i)rovidence. 

80.  It  must  at  the  same  time  l)e  oAvned  that  our  calculation,  though  it  is 
1)ased  on  reasonable  hypotheses,  is  considerably  different  from  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  enumerators  of  the  recent  test  census  in  answer  to  the 
«(|uestions  intended  to  elicit  evidence  of  t  hrift. 

81.  According  to  that  calculation,  (the  remarks  on  which  l)y  the  Registrar 
/>f  Friendly  Societies  in  Appendix  VI.,  pp.  83-89  should  be  studied),  no  less 
than  442,000  aged  poor  persons  would  be  able  to  give  proof  of  having 
exercised  providence  in  some  form  or  other  and  in  some  degree  or  other. 
In  order  to  compare  this  numlier  with  those  who  wouhl  prima  facie  be 
eligible  in  other  respects  for  a  })ension,  we  should  have  to  eliminate  from  the 
total  number  of  persona  aged  Go  and  upwards — 

No. 

.estimated  to  amount  in  1901  {cf.  paragrajDh  19),  to       -       -     -       -       -  1,517,000 

\'l)  those  with  incomes  in  excess  of  lO.s-.  a  week,  viz.,  37 

per  cent.       paragraph  58),  or     -       -       -       -       -  501,000 

and  (2)  tliose  with  smaller  incomes  in  actual  or  Lite  receipt 

of  Poor  Law  relief,  viz.,  27  percent.  ('•/'  paragraph  41),  or  -410,000 

—   971,000 

.and  we  then  anive  at  an  estimated  number  of     ------  546,000 


82.  On  the  assumption  that  none  of  these  persons  -wx're  disqualified  on 
•other  grounds,  it  would  seem  that  81  per  cent,  of  them  ought  to  succeed  in 
satisfying  the  Pension  Authority  on  the  ground  of  proved  thrift.  But  in  the 
test  census  the  number  of  recorded  cases  avowedly  connected  with  benefit 
societies  was  only  67  per  cent.  ;  and,  if  we  add  to  that  number  those  who 
owned  to  having  an  income  from  some  other  sources  (7  <>  per  cent.),  as  well 
as  receipts  from  investments  and  property  (10 "9  per  cent.),  the  whole  number 
of  actual  admissions  of  presumable  thrift  would  barely  exceed  2.")  per  cent. 
\ef.  Appendix  II. — 4,  p.  31). 

83.  We  can  only  suggest  that  in  these  respects  the  information  obtained 
l^y  the  enumerators  Avas  very  incomplete.  This  is  not  surprising  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  that  people  are  more  reluctant  to  do  than  to  disclose  their  savings, 
even  when  disclosure  may  be  to  their  advantage.  Nor  is  this  reluctance 
unnatural  among  the  labouring  classes,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  risk  of 
demands  for  loans  or  gifts  from  less  thrifty  neighljours.  Many  persons, 
too,  will  probably  have  draAvii  upon  their  savings  before  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  65,  and  such  drafts  may  have  been  necessitated  by  a  premature 
breakdown  in  health,  or  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  give  their  children  a  .superior  education  or  to  start  their  children  in  life. 

84.  In  any  case,  hoAvever,  there  nmst  be  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  who,  though  unable  to  give  definite  evidence  of  thi-ift,  may  reasonal^ly 
be  expected  to  show  that  they  have  lived  lives  of  "  industry  "  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  pension  authority.  This  Avould  specially  be  the  case  Avith  Avomen. 
WidoAvs,  for  instance,  Avho  have  broughr  up  families,  ])ut  have  had  no 
■opportunity  of  saving  or  belonging  to  societies,  might  certainly  qualify  by 
"  industry."  If  for  persons  qualifying  by  industry  10  per  cent,  on  the  last 
figure  in  the  preceding  Table  (442,000)  l^e  alloAved,  or  44,000,  the  numl)er 
AA'ho  might,  on  the  assumptions  made,  l>e  able  to  satisfy  the  authority  as 
.regards  fulfilling  the  seventh  condition  would  be  raised  to  486,000. 

85.  Taking,  therefore,  one  thing  with  another,  and  having  regard  to  the 
striking  testimony  Avhich  the  hypothetical  figures  l)ear  to  thrift  generally 
among  the  poorer  classes,  Ave  think  it  is  most  probalile  that  comparatively 
fcAv  persons,  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  pension  authority  under  the  first 
six  heads  laid  down  l)y  the  Select  C'onuuittee,  would  l)e  unable  to  adduce 
some  proof  f)f  compliance  Avith  the  seventh  qualification.    ,\nd  \\q  believe 
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tliat  probability  becomes  almost  a  certainty  when  "industry"  is  liel<l  to- 
constitute  eligibility  as  ^^ell  as  "reasonable  providence."  Indeed,  it  sef^ms 
only  fair  and  just  to  assume  that,  if  persons  who  are  left  at  the  age  oi'  65 
with  such  slender  means  as  lO.s'.  a  week — (and  in  many  cases  less,  and 
much  less.,  than  lO.s-.  a  week) — have  succeeded  in  keeping  off  the  union 
throughout  the  preceding  20  years,  the  bulk  of  them  nmst  during  their 
woi'king  lives  have  l>een  "industrious"  or  have  exercised  "reasonable  provi- 
dence," whether  at  the  pensional)le  age  they  can  or  cannot  adduce  direct  proof 
of  being  members  of  benefit  societies  or  depositors  in  savings  banks.  In 
other  words,  it  is  toleralily  certain  that  the  lazy  and  improvident  folk  among 
the  working  classes  will,  by  the  time  that  they  have  reached  the  age  of  65, 
have  frequently  had  resort  to  Poor  Law  relief,  or  else  have  found  their  way  tO' 
the  workhouse. 

86.  We  submit,  then,  that,  when  all  persons  who  have  been  or  are,  partly 
or  wholly,  constantly  or  casually,  dependent  on  the  rates,  are  rejected  as 
ineligible  for  pensions,  very  nearly  full  account  will  have  been  taken  of 
those  who  would  fail  to  fulfil  in  one  way  or  another  the  seventh  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  that  an  arbitrary  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  from  the  residuum 
should  be  an  ample — possibly  a  too  ample — allowance  for  inability  to  prove 
industry  or  thrift. 

87.  In  this  connection  we  think  that  it  may  he  well  to  refer  to  the 
proposal  cont;nned  in  paragraph  54  of  the  Select  Conniiittee's  Report,  the 
proposal  which,  under  the  original  draft  submitted  hy  yourself  as  Chairman, 
was  put  forward  as  an  alternative  to  be  investigated,  Init  which  the  Com- 
mittee rejected  as  ];>eing  too  exclusive.  This  alternative  proposal  required 
that  a  much  stricter  proof  of  providence  should  be  forthcoming  than  the 
])roposal  which  was  finally  accepted  by  the  Committee.  The  requirement 
was  that  an  ap])licrUit  for  a  pension  "  must  either  have  l:)elonged  to  a 
friendly  society  for  twenty  years  or  have  secured  for  himself  an  income  l:)y 
the  exercise  of  some  definite  kind  of  saving  or  of  thrift."  It  was  stated  that 
such  a  requirement  "would  greatly  lessen  the  munber  of  pensioners  and  the 
cost  of  the  scheme  "  :  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  have  this  effect. 
But  the  extent  of  the  lessening  of  the  cost  A^ould  mainly  depend  on  the 
construction  placed  on  the  words  "secured  foi'  himself  an  iitcome  by  the 
exercise  of  some  definite  kind  of  saving  oi-  of  tin- [ft. If  the  governing  sense- 
of  these  words  be  held  to  be  "income" — that  is,  an  apprecial)le  income — then 
large  numbers  of  those  who  would  presumal)ly  (jualify  under  the  accepted 
scheme  would  unquestionably  be  excluded  under  the  rejected  scheme.  We 
have  no  means  whatever  of  determining  what  those  numljers  might  be  ;  but 
we  presume  that  most  of  those  who  had  only  accounts  at  Sa^'ings  Banks 
would  be  excluded,  and  we  imagine  that  the  total  affected  might  easily  be 
50  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  governing  sense  of  the  words  be 
"definite  kind  of  saving  or  of  thrift,"  which  would  presumably  include 
members  of  all  other  benefit  societies  besides  registered  friendly  societies, 
and  depositors  in  savings  banks,  we  think  that  then  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  stricter  i-equirement  would  mainly  be  to  exclude  those  who 
might  be  admitted  under  the  Committee's  scheme  on  the  ground  of  proved 
industry  {(f.  paragraph  84),  and  that  the  difference  might  be  represented  hj 
increasing  the  deduction  of  10  per  cent.,  proposed  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
to  20  per  cent. 


*  Cf.  paragraph  70  of  the  Report  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Comiuittcc  i>ii  Old  Age  Peii.sion.s 
(C.  8911  of  lyys),  in  which  thej  refer  to  their  hiiving  been  so  stiongiy  impressed  l>v  the  fact 
"that  a  large  and  coastautly  increasing  inimber  of  the  industrial  population  of  this  eounti-y 
"do  already,  by  prudence,  self  reliance,  and  self-denial,  make  their  old  age  iiulrpeiKlent  and 
"respected."  Cf.  also  the  conchision  of  an  experienc(Ml  authoritv  on  Pooi'  Law  quoted  in  "Our 
"Treatment  of  the  Poor,"  by  W.  Chajice :  "The  working  classes  of  this  country  provide,  to  a 
"  great  and  increasing  extent,  for  the  futui  e,  not  only  as  regimis  sickness,  but  as  regards  old  age 
"as  well.  They  invest  largely  in  the  purchase  or  erection  of  cotia;i,cs,  in  freehold  land  securities,. 
"Post  Ofhce  and  other  savings  banks,  gas  shares,  monrv  dubs,  -i,  :.],iT;iti\ c  societies,  ajid  such 
"other  ways  as  are  open  to  them."  Cf.  likewise  Air.  Chambeihrin  s  (ij)inion  quoted  in  the  Report 
"of  the  Ro37al  Comnn'ssion  on  the  Aged  Poor  (C.  7,684  of  1895,  p.  xv) :  "As  regards  the  great 
"  bulk  of  tnc  working  classes  during  their  working  lives,  they  arc  I'airlv  provident,  f;ui-lv  thrifty.,, 
'■  fairly  industrious,  and  f;i,irly  temperate." 
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(2.)  Srothiiid. 

88.  The  definite  evidence  of  thrift  shoM  ii  h\  tlie  number  of  members  of 
societies  and  depositors  in  savings  banks  in  Scotland  is,  relatively,  not  so 
great  as  in  England.    The  numbers  are  as  follows  : — 

Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  -  -  348,000 

Building  Societies  -       -       -  -  43,000 

„           Co-operative  Societies    •       -  -  2r)9,000 

Trades  Unions       _       _       -  -  71,000 

Depositors  in  Savings  Banks    -       -       -  -  778.000 

1,499,000 


89.  Of  this  aggregate  number  (which  does  not  include  members  of  unregis- 
tered Societies),  108,000  may  be  estimated  as  being  over  ()5  years  of  age,  as 
compared  with  217,000,  the  total  population  above  that  age.  No  one, 
however,  will  doubt  that  the  Scottish  people  in  general  are  far  more  thrifty 
than  the  English,  and  we  adopt  for  Scotland,  without  hesitation,  the  same 
arbitrary  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  from  the  pensionable  residue  as  amply 
sufficient  to  cover  the  number  who,  lieing  otherwise  qualified  for  pension, 
will  fail  to  satisfy  the  pension  authority  as  to  industry  or  thrift. 

(3.)  Jrchiixl. 

90.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  the  same  observati(;n  as  to  definite  evidence 
of  thrift  is  applicable.  The  following  is  a  computation  of  the  number  v/ho 
belong  to  Benefit  Societies  or  have  accounts  at  Savings  Banks  : — 

Members  of  Friendly  Societies    -  -  -  '  -  73,000 

„         Building  Societies    -  -  -  -  16,000 

,,         Co-operative  Societies  -  -  -  11,000 

,,         Trades  Unions        _  .  _  _  9,000 

Depositors  in  Savings  Banks      -  _  _  _  392,000 

501,000 


91.  Of  this  half  million  (which  does  not  include  members  of  unregistered 
Societies),  37,000  may  l)e  assumed  to  be  over  65  years  of  age,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  282,000  abo\  e  that  age.  The  reason  vA\\  the  Irish  population 
should  present  so  small  a  proportion  of  that  dehnite  evidence  of  tliiift 
which  is  derived  from  meml)ership  of  societies,  as  compared  v\'ith  that 
presented  by  the  English  and  Scotch  populations,  is  well  known.  It  arises 
more  largely  from  a  difference  in  circumstances  and  in  habits  of  life  than 
from  any  real  want  of  the  instinct  of  saving.  The  Irish  peasant,  while  he 
makes  good  use  of  the  savings  bank,  finds  little  occasion  for  friendly 
societies  and  similar  organised  forms  of  thrift.  His  savings  are  to  a  very 
large  degree  directed  to  investments  in  land  and  in  loans  to  individuals  in 
connection  with  industrial  or  conmiercial  undertakings.  We  see  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  proposed  <l(Mluction  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  insufficient 
for  Ireland. 


IV._ESTIMATE  OF  IMMEDIATE  COST  OF  SCHEME. 


92.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  found,  on  the  preceding  assunn)ti()ns,  ans 
estimate  of  the  cost  involved  hy  the  pension  scheme  jiropoimded  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aged  Deserving  Poor. 

(1.)  EiiglxDid  and  Wales. 


93.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  1901  [cf. 
paragraph  19)  at.  ------- 


(1)  We   first  assume   that  of  this 

num])er  37  per  cent,  would 
have  iucfMBCs  exceeding  the 
pensionable  limit  of  10.';.  a  week 
(//.  par;igraph  .58).  37  per 
cent,  of  1,517,000  = 

(2)  We  next  assume  that  a  further 

27  per  cent,  would  be  disquali- 
fied hy  reason  of  their  being 
or  havnig  been  jjaupers  {cf. 
paragraph  42).  27  per  cent,  of 
1,517,000  =    -       -       -  - 


No. 


561.000 


410,000 


(3)  We  til  en  deduct  from  the  remainder 


a.  -I  per  cent,  for  aliens  {cf.  para- 

graph 12)  - 

b.  2  per  cent,  for  criminals  ('/. 

paragraph  28)  - 

r.  2  per  cent.on  account  of  pauper 
lunatics  {ff.  Appendix  VTI., 
p.  03)        .       -       .  . 


No. 

3,000 

11,000 
11,000 


No. 
1,517,000 


971,000 


540,000 


(4)  Lastly,  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  10  per  cent, 
(an  arbitrary  percentage)  for  those  who,  though 
they  have  kept  cleai'  of  Poor  Law  i-elief  for 
20  years  preceding  their  old  age,  may  be  unable 
to  adduce  proof  of  industry  or  reasonable 
prov  idence  {if.  paragraph  86)    -       -       -  - 

The  innuber  of  pensionable  persons  would  then  be  • 


25,000 


521,000 


52,000 


469,000 


9-1.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  number — 469,000 — is  not  very  different 
from  the  number  of  persons  (486,000)  among  the  poorer  labouring, 
classes,  who  would,  according  to  the  hypothetical  comj)utation  which  we 
have  already  made  {c/.  paragraph  84),  be  able  to  adduce  direct  proof  of 
industry  or  thrift  ;  and  when  a  closely  similar  result  is  arrived  at 
l)y  two  independent  and  wholly  different  processes,  more  reliance  ma}'  l)e 
placed  in  the  correctness  of  such  result. 

9").  The  Select  Conmiittee  proposed  that  the  amount  of  the  pension 
should  not  be  less  than  5.*.  a  week  (13/.  a  year),  or  more  than  7^'.  a  week 
(IS/,  a  year),  according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality.  We  take  it 
that  what  (roughly  speaking)  the  Conunittee  had  in  their  minds  was  ai 
awai-d  of  o.v.  a  -\\  eek  in  rural  districts,  and  of  7x.  a  week  in  url)aii  districts. 
iS'ow,  though  the  total  urban  population  is  about  double  the  total  rural 
po])ulation  in  England  and  Wales,  yet  the  number  of  aged  people  is 
relatively  larger  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  districts,  as  might  be 
exjjected,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  young  to  migrate  to  towns,  and 
of  the  old  to  return  to  villages.^'     It  is"  probable,  tlien,  that  l)alancing 

*  Tt  may  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that,  owing  to  the  marked  local  varieties  in  the 
proportions  of  people  at  advanced  ages  to  the  total  population  {rf.  note  to  Table  C.  in 
Appendix  V. — 1,  p  7()),  tlic  incidence  of  the  charge  of  a  pension  scheme  would  vary  materially  in. 
dificrf^nt  pans  of  tlie  country. 
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these  considerations  one  against  another,  we  shall  not  be  over-estimating 
the  cost  of  the  Select  Committee's  scheme  if  we  take  Gs.  a  week  as  the 
average  allowance  to  successful  applicants  for  pensions. 

9(5.  On  this  assumption,  the  aggregate  initial  cost  in  England  and  Wales 
would  l)e  ' "'  =  7,316,000/.  per  annum. 

97.  This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  administering 
the  pension  scheme  ;  and  though  we  have  no  certain  data  whatever  on 
which  to  compute  the  administrative  expenses,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that 
they  nmst  be  not  inconsideral)le. 

98.  We  may  safely  presume  that  the  Committees,  who  are  to  constitute 
the  Pension  Authority  in  each  Union,  would  need  officers  to  investigate 
applications  and  perform  duties  analogous  to  those  of  Relieving  Officers  ; 
that  they  would  ]'e(|uire  some  clerical  assistance  ;  and  that  they 
would  have  to  hire  a  room  in  which  to  meet  for  the  conduct  of 
Imsiness.  The  services  of  a  pension  othcer  could  hardly  cost  less  than  100/. 
a  year,  and  a  moderate  allowance  to  make  for  office  expenses  would  seem 
to  1)6  50/.  a  year.  As  there  are  Q')0  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
aggregate  cost  on  these  accounts  would  l)e  97,000/.  a  year.  But  then  there 
would  also  be  the  ex])enses  connected  with  the  payment  of  the  pensioners. 
It  is  clear  that  pensioners  could  not  all  be  expected  to  present  themselves  at 
the  office  of  the  I'ension  Authority  :  for,  however  central  it  might  i)e,  the 
distances  to  Ije  traversed  in  single  Unions  would,  more  often  than  not,  be 
considerable.  It  would,  therefore,  be  re(]uisite  to  have  more  than  one,  or 
perhaps  several  local  paymasters,  or  to  have  resort  to  the  Post  Office  Money 
Order  system,  as  the  Select  Committee  apparently  had  in  contemplation. 
The  second  alternative  Avould  probal)!}'  be  the  best  ;  but  the  expense  of 
disbursing  the  money  would,  of  course,  greatly  depend  on  the  frequency 
of  the  pay  day.  Poor  Law  i-elief  is,  we  understand,  distributed  wceklyas  a  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  retired  sailors  and  soldiers  only  draw  their  pensions 
every  quarter.  Perhaps  ^^  e  may  assume  that,  in  a  general  pension  scheme, 
fortnightly  payments  would  suffice.  Noa\',  we  lind  that  under  tlie  Post 
Office  Money  Order  system,  the  cost  is  put  at  about  3d.  per  order  issued 
and  paid  ;  and,  as  2(5  payments  of  a  pension  would  cost  6s.  6d.  a  year,  the 
annual  cost  per  cent.  ofapensi(m  amounting'  to  ().<  a  week,  or  1.")/.  I'Js.  a 
year,  would  l)e  about  two  per  cent.  Supposing  that  the  pension  officer  were 
al)le  to  pay  a  pr()})oi'tion  of  the  pensioners  himself,  sa}^  a  (juarter,. 
rejiresenting  those  who  reside  Avithin  a  short  distance  from  the  central  office,, 
we  should  then  have  to  apply  the  Money  Order  system  to  the  remainder; 
and  two  per  cent,  of  three-fourths  of  7,:31(i,00O/.  or  5,487,000/.  represents 
a  cost  of  110,000/  a  year,  which,  tf)gether  Math  the  estimated  expenses 
connected  with  the  central  office  (97,000/.  a  year),  would  bring  the  total 
expenses  to  about  :>  ])er  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  expended  in 
pensions.  Being  unable  to  make  any  better  suggestion,  we  propose  to 
take  this  percentage  as  a  rough  approximation  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering a  pensicm  schcane.* 

99.  We  should  have,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  estimated  aggre 
gate  cost  (above)  ol  -------  - 

:>  per  cent,  foi'  administrative  expenses,  or- 

which  Mould  bring  the  total  cost  of  the  pension  scheme  in 

England  and  Wales  to  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  7,535,000' 

()]•.  in  round  iigures  7,550,000 


■''^  We  ought  perhaps  tu  .sUiti'  that  the  expenses  of  maiuigemeut  incurred  by  Friendly  Societies 
ar;^  considerably  in  excess  of  this  percentage,  though  a  great  part  of  their  work  is  voluntary  and 
nnjjaid.  liideed,  according  to  the  I'eturns  made  to  the  liegistrai'  hy  a  largt;  num1)cr  of  ordinary 
Friendly  Societies,  those  expenses  in  1S97  averaged  In.  9c/.  in  the  £.  of  thei  total  receipts,  and  as 
much  as  12^  per  cent,  of  the  actual  lienefits  received  :  -while  the  expenses  of  the  affiliated  orders, 
w  liich  have  a  more  complete  organisation,  are  proportionately  about  twice  as  much.  If  judged 
!)\'  this  analogy,  our  estimate  of  expenses  for  administering  a  pen.sion  scheme  M'ould  appear  to  Le 
insufficient. 


-  7,316,000^ 
219,000 


•29.32. 
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(2.)  Snttlancl 


100.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  (j5  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  1901  (<•/. 
parapraph  21)  at  - 


(1)  We  first  assume  that  35  per 
cent,  of  this  number  would 
have  incomes  exceeding  the 
pensional)h;  limit  of  lOv.  a  week 
\r.f.  paragraph  65).  35  pei- 
cent,  of  221,000  =  -       -    "  - 

(2)  We  next  assume  that  a  further 

16  per  cent,  would  be  disquali- 
fied by  reason  of  their  being 
or  having  been  paupers  {cf. 
paragraph  46),  16  ]ier  cent, 
of  221,000  =  - 


No. 


7,000 


35,000 


(3)  We  then  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz. 

a.  0'7  per  cent,  for  aliens  ('/.  i 
paragraph  a  negligible  I 
quantity    -        -        -  - 

h.  2  per  cent,  for  criminals  {rf. 

paragraph  28)  -       -      '  -  2,000 

c.  On  account  of  paup(,'r  lunatics 

{rf.  Api^endix  AIL,  p.  93)  -  1,500 


No. 
221,000 


112,000 
109,000 


3,. 500 


(A)  Lastly,  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  of     -       -  105,500 

10  per  cent,  for  those  failing  to  produce  proof 
of  industry  or  reasonable  providence  (c/. 

paragraph  89),  viz.     -----  10,500 

The   number  of  j^ensionable  persons  would  \ 

then  Ije     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  95,000 


101.  As  the  urljan  population  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
Scotland  may  be  taken  to  be  relatively  less  than  in  England,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  average  pension  allowed  under  the  scheme 
would  be  less  than  the  mean  of  •">,<?.  and  7.*^.  a  week  ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
assume  that  5.y.  ^d.  would  Ije  sufficient  to  represent  the  average  amount  of 
pensions  awarded  to  successful  applicants  in  Scotland. 

102..  On  this  assumption,  the  aggregate  cost  in  Scotland  would  be 
9...noo  ^  1.359,000/.  ;  and,  if  there  be  added  to  this  sum  3  per  cent,  for 

administrative  expenses,  or  41,000/.  jjcr  annum,  the  aggregate  initial  cost 
of  the  pension  scheme  would  be  J, 400, 000/. 
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;:3.)  IrdniKh 


l  Oo.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
will  1)6  G5  years  of  age  and  ujjwards  in  1901  (r/." 
paragraph  2?)  at  - 


(1)  "We  first  assume  that  37  pei- 
cent,  of  this  uumber  would 
have  incomes  exceeding  the 
pensionable  hmit  of  10s.  a  week 
\cf.  paragraph  70).  -37  per 
cent,  of  278,000  =  - 


(2)  We  next  assimie  that  a  further 
2-5  per  cent,  would  be  disquali- 
fied liy  reason  of  their  being  or 
having  been  paupers  {cf.  para- 
graph .50).  2.5  per  cent,  of 
278,000=       -       -       -  - 


No. 


10.3,000 


70.000 


(3)  "We  then  deduct  from  the  remaindt?',  \\z 


a.  'OS  per  cent,  for  aliens  (/;/'. 
paragraph  14)  a  negligible 
quantit)'     -       -       -  - 


2  per  cent,  for  criminals  (rf. 
paragraph  28.)  - 


r.  on  account  of  pauper  lunatics 
{rf.  Appendix  VII.,  p.  93)  - 


No. 

278,000 


173,000 


3,500 


(i)  Lastl}',  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  of 


101,-500 


10  per  cent-  for  those  failing  to  produc(>  proof 
of  industry  or  reasonable  providence  ('/. 
paragraph  91),  viz.      -       .       .       .  . 


10,500 


The  lumiber  of  pensionable  persons  Avonld  then  be 


in  round  figures 


91,000 


104.  If  we  assmne  that  the  average  amount  awarded  as  pension  in 
Ireland  would  be  the  same  as  that  in  Scotland,  viz.,  5.9.  (yd.  a  week,  the 
aggregate  initial  cost  of  the  Pension  vSclieme  in  Ireland  would  be 
X  =  1,301,000/.;  and,  if  we  add  3  per  cent,  for  administrative 
expenses,  or  39,000/.,  cost  would  amount  to  1.340,000/.,  or  (in  round 
figures)  1,350,000/. 
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[4.)  United  Kiivjdom. 


105.  It  will  Ijo  convenient  to  give  the  following'  Table,  slK^wing  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  giving  effect  to  the  Select  Connnittee's  recommendations 
in  the  three  })arts  of  the  United  Kingdom  together. 


England, 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

.Estimated  number  of  persons  over  65  years  of 

a  OTP  111  1901 

No. 

1.517,000 

No. 
221,000 

! 
! 

No.  1 
278,000  i 

No. 
2,016,000 

D&liid  : 

'{[.)  For  those  whose  incomes  exceed  lO.s.  a  week 

561,000 

77,000 

103,000 

741,000 

►(2.)  Forpanpci-s       .       .       -       .       -  - 

410,000 

35,000 

70,000  i 

515,000 

.(;3.)  For  aliens,  criminals  and  lunatics 

25,000 

3,500 

3,500 

32,000 

(1.)  For  inability  to  comply  with  thrift  test 

52,000 

10,500 

10,200  i 

72,700 

iUiAI>  i/rjJJL'LllUiNo      -      -  - 

1  00(1 

1  >iR  TOO 

i  OU,  i  \J\J 

1  '^fiO  700 

Estimated  number  of  pensional)le  persons  - 

469,000 

95,000 

91,000 

655,000 

£. 

p 

£. 

Estimated  cost  -       -----  - 

7.316,000 

1,359,000 

1,301,000 

9,976,000 

Add  Administrative  expenses  (3  per  cent.)  - 

219,000 

41,000 

39,000 

299,000 

Total  Estimated  Cost   -  £. 

7,535,000 

1,400,000 

1,340,000 

10,275,000 

In  Round  Figures    -   -   -  £. 

7,550,000 

1,400,000 

1,350,000 

10,300,000 
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V.  ESTIMATE  OF  ULTIMATE  COST  OF  SCHEME. 

106.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Select  Connnittee's  Pension  Scheme  after  it  has  been  put  into  operation, 
and  in  so  doing  to  indicate  the  annual  expenditure  which  it  would  probably 
entail  in  the  years  1911  and  1921. 


(1.)  England  and  JValcK. 

107.  In  framing  this  estimate,  we  have  to  take  into  account  not  only  the 
prospective  increase  of  aged  persons  in  the  course  of  the  next  20  years,  but 
•also  the  certainty  that  many  aged  persons,  who  are,  under  the  j)resent 
system,  receiving  Poor  Law  relief,  would  be  able,  in  gradually  increasing- 
numbers,  to  satisfy  the  pension  authority. 

108.  It  is  probable  that  the  larger  proportion  of  aged  persons  in  receipt 
of  indoor  relief  would  have  to  remain  inmates  of  workhouses,  partly  by 
reason  of  inability  through  physical  or  mental  infirmity  to  live  at  home,  even 
if  they  were  awarded  a  pension.  But,  however  that  may  be,  as  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  financial  aspect  of  the  pension  scheme,  we  may  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  substitution  of  pensions  for  indoor  relief,  because  the 
cost  of  an  inmate  in  a  workhouse  is  estimated  to  be  from  4.s\  1^/.  to  4.*?.  8d. 
i\  week*  which  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  pension  charge,  and  thus  the 
net  expense  of  administering  indoor  relief  and  of  granting  a  penj^ion  would 
Ije  much  the  same. 

109.  We  need,  therefore,  only  take  into  account  the  probable  extent  to 
which  pensions  would  take  the  place  of  outdoor  relief ;  and  this  we  can  only 
do  in  a  hypothetical  manner.  The  assumption  which  we  propose  to  make,  in 
the  al)sence  of  any  better  one,  is  that  by  1911  one-third,  and  that  by  1921 
two-thirds,  of  the  present  number  of  outdoor  paupers  above  65  years  of  age 
will  have  become  pensioners. 

110.  This  assumption  involves  some  computation  of  the  present  cost  of 
outdoor  relief  accorded  to  aged  persons,  because  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  expense  on  that  account  to  be  set  off  against  the  increased  pension  charge  ; 
and,  after  consultation  with  those  most  conversant  with  the  administration 
of  the  English  Poor  Law,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  average  of  such  outdoor 
relief  may  be  considered  to  be  Ss.  per  head  per  week.  For  this  purpose,  we 
think  that  we  should  take  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  of  65  years  and 
upwards  to  be  the  number  which  the  day's  count  in  July  last  established, 
namely  {ef.  paragraph  36)  210,000,  excluding  medical  relief  cases  ;  in  other 
words,  that  210,000  persons  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  number  of 
persons  over  65  to  whom  outdoor  relief,  at  the  average  rate  of  off.  a 
week  per  head,  is  awarded  throughout  the  year.  On  these  suppositions 
the  total  annual  expense  of  outdoor  paupers  over  65  years  of  age  is 

=  1,638,000/.  Accordingly,  by  1911  the  saving  under  the  head 
of  outdoor  rehef  would  be  one-third  of  1,638,000/.  or  546,000/.,  and  by 
1921  it  would  be  two-tiiirds  of  1,638,000/.  or  1,092,000/. 

111.  In  estimating  the  cost  which  the  scheme  would  entail  when  in 
operation,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  number  of  jDcrsons  with  incomes  of 
lO.s'.  a  week  only  or  less  would  continue  relatively  to  l)e  the  same  as  now. 


*  Cf.  Report  frcm  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Eill,  No.  271  .f  1899,  p.  2-5  of 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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In  1911. 


112.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  who  will  be  65  years  of  age  and  ! 
ii})wards  in  1911  icf.  paragraph  19)  at     -       -       -  1,716,000 


(1)  We  first  assume  that  .'JT  per 
cent,  would  have  incomes  ex- 
ceeding the  pensionable  limit  of 
10s.  a  week  {cf.  paragraph  58). 
37  per  cent,  of  1,716,000  = 


(2)  We  next  assume — 

a.  That  6*5  per  cent,  of  that 
number  would  be  disqualified 
by  reason  of  their  being,  or 
having  been,  in  receipt  of 
indoor  relief  (cf.  paragraph 
42).  6-5  per  cent,  of 
1,716,000  =        -       -  - 


No. 


635,000 


112,000 


h.  That  instead  of  20*5  per  cent, 
(the  proportion  at  present 
estimated  to  be  disqualified  by 
their  being,  or  having  been, 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief), 
the  proportion  so  disqualified 
will  be  diminished  by  one- 
third  {rf.  paragraphs  -42  and 
109).  (1  -^)  X  20-5  =  13-7 
per  cent,  of  1,716,000  = 


235,000 


(3)  We  then  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz.: 

4-i-  per  cent,  on  account  of  aliens,  criminals,  and 
pauper  lunatics  (cf.  paragraph  93)     -       -     ..  ,- 


(4)  Lastly,  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  10  per 
cent,  for  want  of  proof  of  industry  or  reasonable 
providence  ((/,  paragraph  86  )  - 


982,000 
734,000 

33,000 
701,000 

70,000 


The  number  of  pensionable  persons  would  then  be 


631,000 


On  these  assumptions,  the  aggregate  Cdst  in  1911  £. 
would  be  9,844,000 


20 


and  with  an   addition  of  3  per  cent,  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  or      -----       -  295,000 

it  would  be     -  -       -■  10,139,000 


But  there  would  be  a  saving  of  one  third  of  the 
present  estimated  charge  for  outdoor  relief  to 
aged  persons  (cf.  paragraph  110),  viz.  - 


546,000 


Accordingh',  the  net  aggregate  cost  would  1je 
or  in  round  figures  -       -       -       -  - 


9,593,000 
9,600,000 
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L\  1921 


113.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  who  will  be  65  years  of  age 
mid  upwards  in  1921  {of.  paragraph  19)  at 


(1)  Wc  first  assume  that  37  per  cent. 

would  have  incomes  exceeding 
the  pensionalile  limit  of  lOs.  a 
week  (</.  paragraph  58).  37 
per  cent,  of  1,947,000=  - 

(2)  We  next  assume — 

n.  That  6 '5  per  cent,  of  that  number 
would  be  disqualified  bv 
reason  of  their  being,  or 
having  been,  in  receijDt  of  in- 
door relief  ((/.  paragraph  42). 
6-5  per  cent."  of  1,947,000=  - 

h.  That  instead  of  20-5,  the  propor- 
tion at  present  estimated  to 
be  disqualified  l)y  their  being, 
or  having  been,  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  we  assume 
(paragraphs  42  and  109)  that 
the  proportion  so  distpialified 
M'ill  be  diminished  bv  two- 
thirds  (1— f)  X  2d-5  =  6-8 
per  cent,  of  1,947,000  - 


No. 


720,000 


127,000 


132,000 


(3)  AVe  then  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz.  : 

4i^  per  cent,  on  account  of  aliens,  criminals, 
and  pauper  lunatics  {rf.  paragraph  93) 


(4)  Lastly,  we  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  this  residuum  for 
want  of  proof  of  industry  or  reasonable  provi- 
dence {cf.  paragraph  86),  viz.     -       -       -  - 

The  number  of   pensiona})le  persons  in  1921  would 
then  be  -   


No. 
1.947,000 


979,000 
968,000 

44,000 
924,000 

92,000 

832,000 


On   these   assumptions,  the  aggregate  cost   in  1921  £. 

would  be  832,000  X  6  X  52  ^  12,979,000 

and  with  an  addition  of  3  per  cent,  for  iidndnistrative  ^ 

expenses,  or     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  ,  389,000 

it  would  be  -       -       -       -       -       -       -              -  13,368,000 

But  there  would  be  a  saving  of  iwo-thirds  of  the 
present   charge  for  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons 

(c/.  paragraph  110),  viz.    ------  1,092,000 

Accordingly,  the  net  aggregate  cost  would  be       -       -  12,276,000 


or  in  round  figures 


12,300,000 


(2.)  Scotland. 

114.  We  frame  our  estimate  of  the  prospective  cost  of  the  pension 
scheme  in  Scotland  on  the  same  assumptions  as  those  on  which  the 
corresponding  estimate  for  England  is  founded.  We  need,  therefore,  oiAj 
separately  refer  to  the  amount  of  the  proljable  saving  in  respect  of  outdoor 
relief    The  average  amount  of  outdoor  relief  given  to  aged  paupers  may  be 
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taken  to  be  2^.  Qd.  a  week,  or  6/.  10,?.  for  a  whole  year;  and  as  the  number 
of  outdoor  paupers  over  65  years  of  age,  according  to  a  day's  count,  may 
be  taken  to  be  20,000  (cf.  paragraph  45),  the  total  annual  expense  of 
relieving  aged  paupers  outside  the  poorhouse  would  be  6/.  lO.S'.  x  20,000  = 
130,000/.  Accordingly  the  annual  saving  under  the  head  of  outdoor  relief 
would  by  1911  be  one-third  of  130,000/.,  or  about  43,000/.,  and  by  1921  two- 
thirds  of  130,000/.,  or  about  87,000/. 


In  1911. 


115.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
Scotland  who  will  be  65  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  1911  (c/.  paragraph  21)  at  - 

No. 
245000 

(1)  We  first  assume  that  35  per 
cent,  of  this  number  would  have 
incomes  exceeding  the  pension- 
able limit  of  10s.   a  week  (cf. 
paragrap     65)  35  per   cent,  of 
245,000  ----- 

No. 

86,000 

(2)  We  next  assume — 

a.  That  4  per  cent,  of  245,000 
would    be    disqualified  by 
reason   of    their    being,  or 
having  been,   in  receipt  of 
indoor  relief  (cf.  paragraph 
46),  viz.       -       -       -  . 

10  000 

b.  That,  instead  of  12  per  cent, 
(the  proportion    at  present 
estimated  to  be  disqualified  by 
their  being,  or  having  been, 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief) 
the  proportion  so  disqualified 
will  be  diminished  by  one- 
third  (cf.  paragraphs  46  and 
114)  (1— J)  X  12  =  8  per  cent, 
of  245,000  =        -       -  - 

20,000 

(3)  We  then  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz. : 

on  account  of  aliens,  criminals,  and  pauper  lunatics 
(say)  --------- 

(4)  Lastly,  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  of 

10  per  cent,  for  want  of  proof  of  industry  or  reason- 
able providence  ((/.  paragraph  89) 

The  number  of  pensionable  persons  would  then  be  - 


On  these  assumptions  the  aggregate  cost  in  1911 
would  be  Ml^Jl^Ji^ 

and  with  an  addition  of  3  per  cent,  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  or    -----  - 

it  would  be    -------  - 

But  there  would  be  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the 
present  charge  for  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons, 
(cf.  paragraph  114)  viz.       -       -       -       -  - 

Accordingly,  the  net  aggregate  cost  would  be  - 

or,  in  round  figures  -       -       -       -  £. 


116,000 


129,000 


4,000 


125,000 
13,000 


112,000 


£. 

1,602,000 

48,000 
1,650,000 


43,000 


1,607,000 
1,600,000 
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In  1921. 

116.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
Scotland  who  will  be  65  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  1921  {ef.  paragraph  21)  at  - 

(1)  We  first  assume  that  35  per  cent. 

of  this  number  would  have 
incomes  exceeding  the  pension- 
able limit  of  lOs.  a  week  {cf. 
paragraph  65),  viz.  - 

(2)  We  next  assume — 

a.  That  4  per  cent,  of  268,000 
would  be  disqualified  by 
reason  of  their  being,  or 
having  been,  in  receipt  of 
indoor  relief  {cf.  paragraph 
46),  viz.     -       -       -  - 

h.  That,  instead  of  1 2  per  cent, 
(the  proportion  at  present 
estimated  to  be  disqualified 
by  their  being,  or  having 
been,  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief),  the  proportion  so 
disqualified  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  two-thirds  {cf. 
paragraphs  46  and  114) 
'  (1 — f)xl2  =  4  per  cent,  of 

268,000=  -       -       -  - 


(3)  We  then  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz. 

on  account  of  aliens,  criminals  and  pauper  lunatics 
(say)  --------- 

(4)  Lastly,  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  of  - 

]  0  per  cent,  for  want  of  proof  of  industry  or  reason- 
able providence  {cf.  paragraph  89) 

The  number  of  pensionable  persons  would  then  be  - 


On  these  assumptions  the  aggregate  cost  in  1921 
would  be  i?Moo^_^-5_x  52  ^    .     \        .       .  . 

and  with  an  addition  of  3  per  cent,  for  administra- 
tive expenses  or  - 


it  would  be 


But  there  would  be  a  saving  of  two  thirds  of  the 
present  charge  for  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons, 
{cf.  paragraph  114),  viz.      .       -       -       -  - 

Accordingly,  the  net  aggregate  cost  would  be  - 

or,  in  round  figures  -----£. 


No. 

268,000 


1,902,000 
57,000 


1,959,000 


87,000 


1,872,000 


1,850,000 


(3.)  Lrland. 

117.  Unlike  England  and  Scotland,  the  number  of  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  in  Ireland  is  estimat  ed  to  decrease  by  slow  degrees  l:)etweon  now  and 
1921  {cf.  paragraph  23).  But,  notwithstanding  this  decrease,  the  pension 
charge  will  not  be  correspondingly  diminished,  because  the  average  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  does  not  exceed  1.*.  o^d.  a  head  per  week,  or  3/.  7s.  a 
head  per  annum  ;  and  consequently  pensions  will  be  appreciably  more  costly 
than  outdoor  relief,  for  which  they  would  gradually  be  in  pai't  snbsdtuted 


29.32. 


1 
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118.  As  the  number  of  aged  outdoor  paupers  is,  according  to  a  day's 
count,  computed  at  27,000  {cf.  paragraph  48),  the  annual  cost  in  respect  of 
them  is  '  •  =  90,000/.  ;  and  so  the  s;iving  under  the  hea<l  of  outdoor  reli(^f 
would  by  1911  be  one-third  of  90,000/.  or  30,000/.,  and  by  1921  two-thirds 
of  90.000/.  or  60,000/. 


In  1911. 


119.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
Ireland  who  will       65  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  1911  [cf.  paragrapla  23)  at   -       -       -       -  - 

No. 

270,000 

(1)  We  first  assume  that  37  per  cent, 
of   tiii.s   number   would  have 
incomes  exceeding  the  pension- 
a]>le  iimit  of  10s.  a  week  (r/. 
para2,Taph  70).     37  per  cent, 
of  270,000  =  - '  - 

I  No. 
100,000 

(2)  We  next  assume — 

li.  Thiit  10  per  cent,  of  270,000 
v^ould    lie   disqualified  by 
reason   of   their  being  or 
having  been  in  receipt  of  in- 
door relief  {cf.  paragraph  50), 
viz.  ----- 

27,000 

h.  That  instead  of  15  per  cent, 
(the  proportion  at  present 
estimated  to  be  disqualified 
by   their  being  or  having 
rieen  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief),  the  proportion  so  dis- 
oualified  will  be  diminished 
one-third  {cf.  paragraphs 
50  and  118)  (l-i)  x  15  =  10 
per  cent,  of  270,000  = 

■ 

27,000 

154,000 

(3)  We  tneii  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz. 

116,000 

on  account   of   aliens,  crimina 
lunatics  (say)     -       -       -  - 

s,    and  pauper 

4,000 

(4)  Lastly  we  deduct  from  thi  i  residuum  of 

112,000 

10  per  cent,  for  want  of  proof  of  industry  or  reason- 
aide  providence  {if.  paragraph  91  )viz. 

11,000 

The  number  of  pensional)le  persons  would  then  l>e  - 

101,000 

On  these  assumptions  the  aggregate  cost  in  1911  |  £. 

IT  1     101,001)  X  5-5  X. 52  1  I /( ,(  non 

would  be  — - — K?.  =    -       -       -       -       -  1,444,000 


and  with  an  addition  of  3  per  cent,  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  or        ------  43,000 


it  wo\ud  i)e 


1,487,000 


But'  there  ^^■ould  be  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the 
present  chaige  for  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons 
('■/.  paragraph  118),  viz.      .       .       -       -  - 


Accordingly  the  net  aggregate  cost  in  1911  would 


30,000 


1,457,000 


or,  in  round  fiaures 


£.  I  1,450,000 
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In  1921. 


120.  Estimating  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
Ireland  who  will  be  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  in 
1921  {cf.  paragraph  23)  at 

(1)  We  first  assume  that  37  per  cent, 
of  this  number  would  have  in- 
comes exceeding  the  pensionable 
limit  of  10^.  a  week  (rf.  para- 
graph 70).  37  per  cent,  of 
252,000=  -       -       -  . 

(2)  We  next  assume — • 

a.  That  10  per  cent,  of  252,000 

would  l)e  disqualified  by 
reason  of  their  being,  or 
having  been,  in  receipt  of  in- 
door relief  {rf.  paragraph  50), 
viz.  ----- 

b.  That,  instead  of  15  per  cent. 

(the  proportion  at  present  esti- 
mated to  be  disqualified  by 
reason  of  their  being,  or 
having  been,  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief),  the  proportion  so 
disqualified  will  be  diminished 
by  two-thirds  ((/.  paragraphs 
50  and  118)  (l-f)  x  15  =  5 
per  cent,  of  252,000  =  - 


(3)  We  then  deduct  from  the  remainder,  viz. : 

on  account  of  aliens,  criminals,  and  pauper  lunatics 
(say)  --------- 

(4)  Lastly,  we  deduct  from  this  residuum  of  - 

10  per  cent,  for  inability  to  prove  industry  or  reason- 
able providence  {cf.  paragraph  91)  viz.  -       -  - 

The  number  of  pensionable  persons  would  then  be 


On  these  assumptions,  the  aggregate  cost  in  1921 
would  be -^"^^^^^^         -       -       -       -  ■  - 

and  with  an  addition  of  3  per  cent,  for  adminis- 
trati^  e  expenses,  or       -       -  - 

it  would  be       -       -       -       -       -       -       .  . 

But  there  would  be  a  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the 
present  charge  for  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons 
{rf.  paragraph  118),  viz.        .       _       -       .  . 

Accordingly,  the  net  aggregate  cost  in  1921  would 
be  --------- 


No. 


252,000 


131,000 
121,000 

3,000 


118,000 
1 2,000 


106.000 


1,516,000- 

45,000 
1,561,000 

60,000 


1,501,000 


or,  in  round  figures 


£.  1,500,000 
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VI.    ESTIMATED  COST  OF  SCHEME  WITH  CONDITIONS 

MODIFIED. 

121.  In  endecavouring  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Pension 
Scheme  on  the  supposition  that  the  quaUfying  age  should  be  fixed  at  70  or 
75  in  Heu  of  65,  we  shall  proceed  generally  on  the  lines  which  Ave  have 
adopted  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  {cf.  paragraphs  92 — 105). 

122.  We  shall  compute  the  number  of  persons  over  70  and  75  years 
■of  age  respectively  on  the  same  basis  as  Ave  have  computed  the  numl^er 
of  those  over  65  years  of  age  [see  Appendix  V.,  pp.  75-80). 

123.  We  shall  make  the  same  allowances,  proportionately,  for  aliens 
criminal  offenders,  and  pauper  lunatics,  and  also  for  inability  to  give  direct 
proof  that  industry  or  reasonable  providence  has  been  exercised. 

124.  As  part  of  the  expenses  attending  the  administration  of  a  pension 
scheme  would  be  unaffected  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pensions 
payal)le,  we  think  it  Avell  to  increase  someAvhat  the  estimate  of  those 
expenses  under  these  modified  schemes.  Accordingly,  we  pi'opose  to  assume 
that  the  expense  of  administering  a  scheme  with  the  pensionable  age  fixed 
at  70'  Avould  be  4  per  cent,  of  its  total  cost,  and  that  the  expense  of 
administering  a  scheme  with  the  pensionable  age  fixed  at  75  would  be  5  per 
■cent,  of  its  total  cost. 

125.  There  remain  to  be  made  the  estimates  (1)  of  pauperism  at  the  ages  of 
70  and  75,  and  (2)  of  the  numbers  avIio  avouIcI  be  disqualified  by  reason  of 
having  incomes  in  excess  of  10.^.  a  Aveek.  The  basis  of  these  estimates 
needs  to  be  separately  explained. 

1.  Pauperism  at  the  Ages  oe  70  and  75  Years  of  Age. 

126.  The  only  Parliamentary  Retiu-n  that  distinguishes  the  estimated 
nuiiilver  of  paupers  over  70  and  75  years  of  age  from  those  over  65  years 
of  ag.e  is  the  one  to  Avhich  Ave  have  already  referred  {rf.  paragraphs  31  and  32), 
as  being  associated  AA^th  Mr.  Burt's  name  (No.  36  of  1891),  and  AAdiich 
rebates  to  England  and  Wales  only.  As  that  Return  is  founded  upon  a  one 
day's  count,  and  as  Ave  take  a  year's  count  to  be  a  better  measure  of  the 
extent  of  pauperism  than  a  day's  count  {rf.  j^aragraph  38),  Ave  have  to  assume 
that  the  age  classification  of  present  paupers,  according  to  a  hypothetical 
year's  count,  Avould  l)e  the  same  as  the  age  classification  of  paupers  according 
to  the  one  day's  count  made  in  1890. 

(1.)  England  and  Wales. 


127.  The  ages  of  the  paupers  ascertained  to  he.  65  years  of  age  and 
p wards  by  the  one  day's  count  (1st  August  1890)  in  Mr.  Burt's  Return 
.udmit  of  being  distributed  as  fblloAvs  : — 


Ages. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Population 
according  to 
Census. 

Per  Cent. 

'65  and  upwards 

55,000 

191,000 

246,000 

1,373,000 

17-9 

VO    „       -5           -       .  - 

39,000 

U5,000 

184,000 

801,000 

23-0 

75    „       „          -      -  - 

L'i>,000 

84,000 

100,000 

383,000 

27-7 

« 
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128.  If  all  the  paupers  over  65  years  of  age  (indoor,  outdoor,  and  total) 
be  represented  by  100  respectively,  the  number  of  paupers  of  the  more 
advanced  ages  would  be  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Ages. 

Indoor 
(per  cent.) 

Outdoor 
(per  cent.) 

Total 
(per  cent.) 

65  and  upwards 

100 

100 

100 

70    „       „  .... 

71 

76 

75 

V5    „       „          -       .       -  - 

40 

44 

43 

129.  If  we  now  apply  these  age  proportions  to  the  paupers  ascertained 
to  be  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  by  the  one  day's  count  in  July  1899 
[cf.  paragraph  36),  namely,  67,000  indoor  and  210,000  outdoor  (medical 
relief  cases  excluded),  the  distribution  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Ages. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Total  Estimated 
Number  of 
Aged  Persons 
in  1899. 

65  and  upwards 

Proportion  per  cent. 

67,000 

4.-5 

210,000 

277,000 
18-1 

1,480,000 

70  and  upwards 

Proportion  per  cent. 

- 

48,000 
o'5 

160,000 
18-S 

208,000 
2S-8 

873,000 

75  and  upwards 

Propm-tion  per  cent. 

27,000 
6-1 

92,000 
20-9 

119,000 

21-0 

440,000 

130.  And  if  we  further  assume  that  the  age  proportions  of  the  persons  com- 
puted to  be  paupers  by  the  hypothetical  year's  count  {cf.  paragraphs  36  and  37) 
are  the  same  as  of  those  ascertained  to  be  paupers  by  the  one  day's  count  in 
July  1899,  we  have  the  following  distribution  for  the  hypothetical  year's 
count  of  1899  :— 

Ages. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Total  Estimated 

Number  of 
Aged  Persons 
in  1899. 

65  and  upwards 

Proportions  per  cent. 

121,000 
8-2 

274,000 
18-0 

- 

395,000 

26-1 

1,480,000 

70  and  upwards 

Proportions  per  cent. 

86,000 
9-9 

208,000 
2S-8 

294,000 
SS-7 

873,000 

75  and  upwards 

Proportions  per  cent. 

48,000 
10-9 

121,000 
21-5 

169,000 
S8-J^ 

440,000 

131.  The  proportions,  however,  which,  after  certain  corrections,  we  finally 
adopted  to  represent  the  extent  of  pauperism  among  persons  of  65  years  of 
age  and  upwards  ((•/!  paragraph  42)  were  : 

a.  For  indoor  paupers    -       -       -       -       -       -  6*5 

h.  For  outdoor  paupers  -       -       -       -       -       -  20*5 


Total    -    -    -  27*0 


2952. 


k 
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132.  If  we  make  corresponding  corrections  in  the  above  proportions 
relating  to  the  paupers  of  70  and  75  years  of  age  respectively,  we  should 
arrive  at  the  following  percentages  : — 


&  ; 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

70  and  upwards     -       -       -  -| 

8-1 

25-6 

33-7 

9-2 

29-2 

38-4 

133.  These  percentages  are  confirmed  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  the  informa- 
tion which  the  enumerators  obtained. 

134.  They  found  that,  out  of  6,842  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  there  were 
1,1)57,  or  28 per  cent.,  who  admitted  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  the 
•day  of  enumeration  or  who  had,  during  the  preceding  20  years,  received  poor 
relief,  either  outdoor  or  indoor  {<•/.  Appendix  II. — 5,  p.  33) ;  and,  if  we  add  to 
the  number  enumerated  the  estimated  number  of  workhouse  inmates  aged  70 
and  upwards  in  the  selected  districts,  according  to  a  day's  count,  viz.,  5*5  per 
cent.  {cf.  paragraph  129)  or  398,  then  6,842  become  7,240,  and  1,957  is  27  per 
cent,  of  7,240.  We  think,  therefore,  that  pauperism  at  the  age  of  70  and 
upwards  will  be  fairly  represented  by  35  per  cent.,  of  which  8  per  cent, 
would  be  indoor  paupers  and  27  per  cent,  outdoor  paupers. 

135.  According  also  to  the  test  census,  out  of  3,353  persons  over  75  years 
■of  age,  there  were  1,125,  or  33'6  per  cent.,  found  to  be  receiving  outdoor 
relief  at  the  moment  or  to  have  received  during  the  preceding  20  years  either 
indoor  or  outdoor  relief  {cf.  Appendix  II. — 6,  p.  36  ;  and  if  we  add  to  those 
who  were  enumerated  the  estimated  number  of  workhouse  people  aged  75 
and  upwards  in  the  selected  districts,  according  to  a  day's  count,  viz.,  61 
per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  129),  or  217,  then  3,353  become  3,570,  and  1,125  is 
31*5  per  cent,  of  3,570.  It  would  seem,  then,  by  a  comparison  of  this 
figure  with  the  calculation  made  from  the  Parliamentary  Return,  that  31  per 
cent,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  and  9  per 
cent,  the  number  of  indoor  paupers,  or  40  per  cent,  in  all. 

136.  The  percentages  which  we  propose  to  adopt  for  paupers  aged  70  and 
upwards  and  75  and  upwards  respectively,  as  compared  with  paupers  aged  65 
and  upwards,  are  summarised  below  : 


Age. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

65  and  upwards  - 

6-5 

20-5 

27 

{cf.  paragraph  42). 

70  and  upwards  - 

8 

27 

35 

75    „       „       .      .  . 

9 

31 

40 

(2.)  Scotland. 

137.  For  Scotland  we  shall  assume  that  pauperism  among  persons  of  70 
and  75  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  pauperism  among  persons  aged 
65  and  upwards,  increases  relatively  at  the  same  rates  as  it  is  reckoned  to 
increase  in  England  and  Wales.    Thus  : 
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Age. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

65  and  upwards  -       -  - 
(c/.  paragraph  46.) 

4 

12 

16 

70  and  upwards  - 

5 

16 

21 

75    ,,       ))       "      "  ■ 

6 

ly 

24 

■ 

[3.)  Ireland. 

138.  We  shall  make  analogous  assumptions  for  Ireland.    Thus  : 

Age. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1     Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

65  and  upwards  - 
{rf.  paragraph  50.) 

10 

15 

25 

70  and  upwards  - 

13 

19 

32 

'^5    „        >j       "       "  " 

15 

22 

37 

2.  Incomes  above  and  below  10^.  a  week  at  the  Ages  of  70  and  75. 

139.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  persons  with  very  small  means 
proportionately  increases  as  age  advances. 

( 1 . )  England  an  d  Wales. 

140.  The  number  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age  who  were  enumerated 
by  the  test  census  amounted  to  6,842  [see  Appendix  II. — 5,  p.  33),  and  admit 
of  being  thus  tabulated  : — 


n.  Owned  to  having  incomes  over  lO.s.  a  week  (column  3) 

No. 

1,698 

h.  Returned  their  incomes  at  \Qs.  a  week  or  less  (column  4)  - 

3,493 

C:  Admitted  having  assistance  from  relations  and  friends  but  declined 
to  state  income  (column  5)  - 

1,075 

d.  Declined  information  (column  6) 

576 

Total    -    -  - 

6,842 

We  shall,  as  before  {cf.  paragraph  54),  assume  that  those  who 
were  dependent  on  relations  and  friends,  viz.      -       .       .  - 

No. 
1,075 

belonged  to  the  pensionable  class,  ec[ually  with  those  whose 
incomes  were  returned  at  10.?  a  week  or  less,  viz.   ■  - 

3,493 

making  the  total  of  that  class  ----- 

4,568 

and  that  the  remainder,  viz.  (1,698  +  576)     -       -       .  - 

2,274 

or  33'2  per  cent.,  would  be  disqualified   -       -       -       -  - 

6,842 

xl 


141.  Before  we  apply  this  percentage  to  the  total  population  over  70  years 
of  age,  we  must  add  to  the  persons  enumerated  by  the  test  census  a  per- 
centage for  workhouse  inmates  in  the  selected  districts.  The  iimiates  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  number  estimated  to  be  established  by  a  day's  count,  or 
5  "5  per  cent.  {<■/.  paragraph  129).  This  addition  to  6,842  would  thus  be  398, 
making  7,240 ;  and  the  respective  percentages  of  those  over  70  years  of  age 
with  incomes  over  lO.*'.  a  week  and  those  with  incomes  of  10.s\  a  week  or  less, 
would  be  (in  round  figures)  31'5  and  68 "5.    Thus  : 


((.  Number  of  persons  enumerated  with 
exceeding  10s.  a  week 

incomes 

No. 

2,274 

Per 
Cent. 

31-5 

h.  Number  of  persons  enumerated  with 
10s.  a  week  or  less    -       -       -  - 

No. 

4,568 

Addition  for  indoor  paupers  - 

398 

4,966 

68-5 

7,240 

100 

142.  The  number  of  persons  over  75  years  of  age  who  were  enumerated 
-at  the  test  census  amounted  to  3,353  {see  Appendix  II. — 6,  p.  36),  and 
admit  of  being  thus  tabulated  : 


a.  Owned  to  having  incomes  over  10s.  a  week  (Col.  3)  - 

h.  Returned  their  incomes  at  10s.  a  week  or  less  (Col.  4) 

c.  Admitted  having  assistance  from  relations  and  friends 
but  declined  to  state  income  (Col.  5)  - 


d.  Declined  information  (Col.  6) 


Total 


No. 

728 

1,877 


498 
250 
3,353 


143.  On  the  assumptions  previously  made. 

The  number  of  persons  aged  75  and  upwards  with 

incomes  exceeding  10s.  a  week  would  be  728  +  No. 

250  =--------       -  978 

The  number  with  incomes  of  10s.  a  week  or  less 

would  be  1,877  -f  498  =     -       -       -       -       -  2,375 

Total    -    -    -  3,353 


144.  Taking  the  persons  of  that  age  estimated  by  a  day's  count  to  be  in 
the  workhouse  as  representing  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  on  the  day  of 
enumeration,  viz.,  6*1  per  cent.  [of.  paragraph  129),  we  should  have  to  add 
217  to  3,353,  making  3,570  ;  and  the  respective  percentages  of  those  with 
incomes  of  more  than  lO.v.  a  week  and  of  those  with  incomes  of  10^.  a  week 
or  less  would  be  (in  round  figures)  27 '5  and  72*5.    Thus  : 


Number  of  persons  enumerated  with 
exceeding  10s.  a  week     .       -  - 

incomes 

No. 

978 

No. 
27-5 

Number  of  persons  enumerated  with 
incomes  of  10s.  a  week  or  less 

No. 

2,375 

Addition  for  indoor  paupers 

217 

2,592 

72  5 

3,570 

100 
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(2.)  Scotland. 

14:).  If  we  deal  with  the  figures  supplied  by  the  test  census  about  incomes 
of  persons  over  70  and  73  years  of  age,  respectively,  in  Scotland  {see 
Appendix  III.— 3,  pp.  «0-l,  and  Appendix  III.— 4,  pp.  62^3)  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  dealt  with  the  enumeration  figures  in  England  and  Wales, 
we  arrive  at  very  closely  similar  results  : 

Estimated  number  of  persons  aged  70  and  upwards 

with   incomes  exceeding  10s.  a  week  1,798  + 

(.546-51  who  admitted  to  be  in  recci])t  of  Poor 

Law  relief  = )  495  =------ 

Estimated  number  of  persons  aged  70  and 

upwards  with  incomes  of  lOs.  a  week  or 

less  (3,400+1,521+51  =)  - 
Addition  for  indoor  paupers  (assumed  to 

be  5  per  cent.,  cf.  paragraph  137)  - 


Total 


and  up- 

a  week 


Estimated   number  of   persons  aged  7-'') 
wards    with    incomes   exceeding  \Qs. 
816  +  (268-33  who  admitted  to  be  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief  =  )  235  =----- 

Estimated  numl)er  of  persons  aged  75  and 


upwards  with  incomes  of  lO.'^ 
less  1,834  +  788  +  33  = 


3ek 


Addition  for  indoor  paupers  (assumed  to  be 
6  per  cent.,  cf.  paragraph  137) 


Total  - 


(3.)  Ireland. 

146,  We  assume  that  the  proportions  of  persons  in  Ireland,  over  70  and 
75  years  of  age,  with  incomes  exceeding  10.>^.  a  week  to  those  whose  incomes 
iire  less  will  be  the  same  as  in  England  and  Wales  {cf.  paragraphs  141  and 
144),  viz.  : 


a.  In  the  case  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age : 

Estimated  proportion  of  persons  with  incomes 

exceeding  10s.  a  week       .       -       .  .  . 

Estimated  proportion  of  persons  with  less  incomes 


Per  Cent. 

31-5 
68-5 


100 


I.  In  the  case  of  persons  over  75  years  of  age : 

Estimated  proportion  of   persons  with  incomes 

exceeding  10s.  a  week       -       -       .  .  . 

Estimated  proportion  of  persons  with  less  incomes 


27-5 
72-5 


100 


147.  We  now  proceed  to  estimate,  on  the  foregoing  assumptions,  the  cost 
oi  the  pension  scheme  in  1901,  1911,  and  1921  : 

A.  On  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  should  be  fixed  at  70 ; 
and 

B.  On  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  should  be  fixed  at  75, 

A2952-  1 
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148.  It  will  probably  suffice  if  we  give  the  estimates  succinctly  in  tabular  form^ 
witli  notes  in  explanation  of  them,  when  necessary  : — 

149.  A. — On  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  should  be  fixed  at  70. 

(1.)  In  1901. 


England 
and  "Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


No 

1.  Estimated  number  of  pei'sons  over  70  vears  of  ■ 

age  in  1901  (see  Appendix  V.)    -     --  889,000 

2.  Deductions : 

(1.)  For   those    whose    incomes  would 

exceed  lOs.  a  week        -       -       -  280,000(1) 


No. 

135,000 


No. 
191,000 


41,000  (5)  !    60,000  (9) 


(2.)  For  paupers 


311,000(2)  28,000(6) 


(3.)  For   aliens,    criminals   and  pauper 

lunatics  j  12,000 

(4.)  For  inability  to  comply  with  thrift  test  ;  29,000(3) 

Total  Deductions   -  • 

3.  Estimated  number  of  pensionable  persons 


2,000 
6,000  (7) 


4.  Estimated  cost 

5.  Addition  of  4  per  cent,  for  administrative 

expenses  ------- 


6.  Total  Estimated  Cost 


£. 


632,000 


77,000 


257,000 


58,000 


£.  £. 

4,009,000  (4)  I    829,000  (8) 


160,000 


33,000 


4,169,000 


862,000 


In  Eound  Figures 


£.  14,200,000 


850,000 


61,000(10) 

2,000 
7,000(11) 


130,000 


61,000 


£. 

872,000(12) 
35,000 


907,000 


900,000 


No. 
1,215,000 


381,000 
400,000 

16,000 
42,000 


839,000 


376,000 


£. 

5,710,000 
228,000 


5,938,000 


5,950,000 


(1)  31-5  per  cent.  {rf.  paragraph  141)  of  889,000  =  280,000. 

(2)  35  per  cent.  (r/.  paragraph  136)  of  889,000  =  311,000. 

(3)  889,000- (280,000  + 311,000 -f  12,000)  =  286,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  29,000  {rf.  paragraph  86). 

,  ,  257,000x  6  x52 

(4)  =4,009,000/. 

(5)  30  per  cent.  (rf.  paragraph  145)  of  135,000  =  41,000. 

(6)  21  per  cent.  (rf.  paragraph  137)  of  135,000  =  28,000. 

(7)  135,000- (41,000 -f  28,000 -f- 2,000)  =  64,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  6,000. 
58,000  X  5-5  X  52 


(8) 


20 


:  829,000/. 


(9)  31-5  per  cent.  {rf.  paragraph  146)  of  191,000  =  60,000. 

(10)  32  per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  1-38)  of  191,000  =  61,000. 

(11)  191,000 -(60,000  + 61,000 -f- 2,000)  =  68,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  7,000. 
61,000  X  5-5  X  52 


(12) 


20 


^-872,000/. 
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150.  A. — On  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  should  be  fixed  at  70 — contimied. 

(2.)  In  1911. 


England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1.  Estimated  number  of  persons  over  70  years  of 

age  in  1911  (see  Appendix  V.)  - 

2.  Deductions  : 

(1.)  For   those   whose   incomes  would 
exceed  10s.  a  week 

(2.)  For  paupers     -       -       -       .  - 

(3.)  For  aliens,    criminals,   and  pauper 
lunatics  

(4.)  For  inability  to  comply  with  thrift  test 

Total  Deductions   -   -  - 

-3.  Estimated  number  of  pensionable  persons 

4.  Estimated  cost  ...... 

■5.  Addition  of  4  per  cent,  for  administrative 
expenses  

■6.  Total  Estimated  Cost  ----- 

'Y.  Saving  of  one-third  of  outdooi'  relief  charge  - 

Net  Aggregate  Cost  ----£. 

No. 

988,000 

No. 

148,000 

No. 

182,000 

No. 
1,318,000 

311,000(1) 
2.57,000  (2) 

17,000 
40,000  (3) 

44,000  (6) 
23,000  (7) 

2,000 
8,000  (8) 

57,000  (11) 
48,000  (12) 

2,000 
8,000  (13) 

412,000 
328,000 

21,000 
56,000 

625,000 

77,000 

115,000  1 

817,000 

363,000 

71,000 

67,000 

501,000 

£. 

.5,663,000  (4) 
227,000 

1,015,000  (9) 
41,000 

958,000  (14) 
38,000 

£,. 

7,636,000 
306,000 

5,890,000 
416,000  (5) 

1,056,000 
39,000  (10) 

996,000 
26,000  (15) 

7,942,000 
481,000 

5,474,000 

1,017,000 

970,000 

7,461,000 

In  Round  Figures   -    -    -  ,£. 

5,450,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

7,450,000 

(1)  31-5  per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  141)  of  988,000  =  311,000. 

(2)  8  per  cent,  of  988,000  for  indoor  pauperism  (cf.  paragraph  136)  =  79,000.    (1  -■^)  x  27  per  cent.  = 
18  per  cent,  for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  18  per  cent,  of  988,000  =  178,000  ;  79,000-1-178,000  =  257,000. 

(3)  988,000 -(31 1,000 -{-257,000  + 17,000)  =  403,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  40,000  {cf.  paragraph  86). 

,  ,  363,000x6x52 

(4)  =5,663,000?. 

160  000  X  3  X  52 

(5)  — ' — —  =  1,248,000/.,  and  i  of  1,248,000/.  =  416,000/.  {rf.  paragraphs  109,  110,  and  129). 

(6)  30  per  cent,  {cf  paragraph  145)  of  148,000  =  44,000. 

(7)  5  per  cent,  of  148,000  for  indoor  pauperism  {cf.  paragraph  137)  =  7,000.    (l-^)xl6  per  cent. 
=  11  per  cent,  for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  11  per  cent,  of  148,000  =  16,000  ;  7,000 -f- 16,000  =  23,000. 

(8)  148,000  -  (44,000  +  23,000  +  2,000)  =  79,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  8,000. 

71,000x5-5  x52    ,  „ 

(9)  —  =  1,015,000/. 

20 

(10)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers,  according  to  year's  count,  is  estimated  at  16  per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  137) 
of  total  population  over  70  years  old  (148,000),  or  24,000,  of  which  |  or  18,000  may  be  taken  to  represent 
day's  count  {cf  paragraph  44).    18,000  x  6/.  10s.  {cf.  paragraph  114)  =  117,000/.,  and  i  of  117,000/.  =  39,000/. 

(11)  31-5  per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  146)  of  182,000  =  57,000. 

(12)  13  per  cent,  of  182,000  for  indoor  pauperism  (r;/.  paragraph  138)  =  24,000.  (1  -  ^)  x  19  =  13  per 
cent,  for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  )  3  per  cent,  of  182,000  =  24,000.    24,000  4-  24,000  =  48,000. 

(13)  182,000- (57,000  +  48,000  +  2,000)  =  75,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  8,000. 

67,000x5-5x52 

(14)   ~  =958,000/. 

(15)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers,  according  to  year's  count  {cf.  paragraph  138)  is  estimated  at  19  per 
cent,  of  total  population  over  70  years  old  (1 82,000),  or  35,000 ;  corresponding  number,  according  to  day's  count, 

would  probably  be  23,000 ;  and  =  77,000/.  {cf  paragraph  117),  and  I  of  77,000/.  =  26^000.'. 
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151.  A. — On  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  should  be  fixed  at  70 — continued, 

(3.)  In  1921. 


Eiiglaiul 
and  ^^'ales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


1.  Estimated  number  of  persons  over  70  years  of 
age  in  1921  {ice  Appendix  V.)  - 

"2.  Deductions : 

(1.)  For    those   whose    incomes  would 
exceed  10s.  a  week 

(2.)  For  paupers     .       .       .       -  - 

(3.)  For   aliens,    criminals   and  pauper 
lunatics         _       .        _       -  - 

(4.)  Foi'  inal.>ility  to  comply  with  thrift  test 

Total  Deductions   -   -  - 

3.  Estimated  number  of  pensionalile  persons 


4.  Estimated  cost  ------ 

5.  Addition  of  4  per  cent,  for  administrative 

expenses  ------- 

6.  Total  estimated  cost 

7.  Saving  of  two-thirds  of  outdoor  relief  charge  - 


Net  Aggregate  Cost 


No. 

1,125,000 


No. 

159,000 


No. 

172,000 


354,000(1) 
191,000(2) 

23,000 
56,000  (3) 


48,000  (6) 
16,000  (7) 

2,000 
9,000  (8) 


54,000(11) 
32,000(12) 

2,000 
8,000(13) 


624,000 


75,000 


96,000 


501,000 


84,000 


76,000 


7,816,000  (4)  I  1,201,000  (9) 


31:],  000 


In  KorxM  Fku  res 


48,000 


1,087,000(14) 
4.3,000 


8,129,000  1,249,000 
832,000  (5)  i  83,000(10) 


1,130,000 
51,000(1.5) 


No. 
1,456,000 


456,000 
239,000 

27,000 
73,000 


795,000 


661,000 


£. 

10,104,000 
404,000 


7,297,000      :  1,166,000 


1,079,000 


7,-300,000      i  1,150,000 


1,100,000 


10,508,000 
966,000 
9,542,000 


9,550,000 


(1)  31-5  per  cent.  {ef.  paragraph  141)  of  1,125,000=354,000. 

(2)  8  per  cent,  of  1,125,000  for  indoor  pauperism  ('/'.  paragraph  136)=90,000.  (1  -f)  x  27  per  ceiit^ 
=  9  per  cent,  for  outdoor  pauperism  ;  and  9  per  cent,  of  1,125,000=101,000.    90,000  +  101,000=191,000. 

(3)  1,125,000  -  (354,000  +  191,000+23,000)=557,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.=56,000  {cf.  paragraph  86.)- 

501,000x6x52  ^ 

(4)   '—^  =7,816,000L 

160  000  X  3  X  5"' 

(5)  ^  ^=1,248,000^.,  and  f  of  1,248,000/.=832,000L 

(6)  30  per  cent.  {cf.  paragraph  145)  of  159,000=48,000. 

(7)  5  per  cent,  of  159,000  for  indoor  pauperism  {rf.  paragraph  137)=8,000.  (l-f)xl6  per  cent. 
=5  per  cent,  for  outdoor  paupeiism,  and  5  per  cent,  of  159,000=8,000.    8,000  +  8,000=16,000. 

(8)  159,000 -(48,000  + 16,000 +  2,000)=93,000,  of  which  10  per  cent,  is  9,000. 

84,000x5-5x52 

(9)   —  =1,201,000/. 

(10)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers,  according  to  year's  count,  is  estimated  at  16  per  cent.  {rf.  paragraph  137) 
of  total  population  over  70  years  (159,000),  of  which  |  or  19,000  may  be  taken  to  represent  day's  count 
{cf  paragraph  44).    19,000  x  6/.  lO.^^.  {rf.  paragraph  114)^124,000/.,  f  of  124,000/.  =  83,000/. 

(11)  31-5  per  cent.  ((/.  paragraph  146)  of  172,000=54,000. 

(12)  13  per  cent,  of  172,000  for  indoor  pauperism  ((/.  23aragTaph  138)=22,000.  (1  -  f)  x  19=6  per  cent, 
for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  6  per  cent,  of  172,000=10,000  ;  22,000  +  10,000=32,000. 

(1.3)  172,000^  (54,000 +  32,000 +  2,000)=84,000,  of  which  10  per  cent,  is  8,000. 

76,000x5-5x52 

(14)  ~  ^  =  1,087,000/. 

(15)  Cf  footnote  No.  15  in  preceding  Table,    t  of  77.0O0/.=5i,0GOi. 
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ir;2.  B. — 0)1  the  supposttion  that  the  pensionable  age  should  Ijo  fixed  at  75. 

(1.)  In  lUOl. 


— .  

England 
•Ai\(\  Wales 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1. 

T^<tniuit,f^fl  tinnili(*T"  of  iipr^imi'^  ovpt*  /     vPiir-^  of 
age  ill  1901.    {See  Appendix  V.) 

No. 

445,000 

No. 

69,000 

No. 

102,000 

No. 
616,000 

2_ 

l)('<lu(;-tioiLs  : 

(!.)  For   those    whose    inconies  would 
exceed  lO.s.  a  week        .       -  - 

122,000(1) 

19,000  (5) 

28,000  (9) 

169,000 

(2.)  For  paupers  ----- 

178,000  (2) 

17,000(6) 

38,000(10) 

233,000 

(3.)  For   aliens,    criminals    and  pauper 
lunatics         -       .       -       .  - 

(),000 

1,000 

1,000 

8,000 

(4.)  For  inaliility  to  comply  with  thrift  test 

14,000  (3) 

3,000  (7) 

4,000(11): 

21,000 

Total  Dediictioxs   -   -  - 

320,000 

40,000 

71,000  - 

431,000 

<>. 

Estimated  nuniLer  of  pensionable  persons 

125,000 

29,000 

31,000 

185,000 

A. 

Estimated  cost      -       -              -       -  _ 

1,950,000  (4) 

i? 

415,000  (8) 

443,000(12) 

2,808,000 

5. 

Addition  of  5  per  cent,  for  administrative 
I'.xiH'uses  ------- 

98,000 

.  21,000 

22,000 

141,000 

e. 

T(jtal  estimated  cost 

2,048,000 

436,000 

405,000 

2,949,000 

1 

In  Hound  Figures   -   -   -  £. 

2,050,000 

t 

450,000 

450,000 

2,950,000 

(1)  27-5  per  cent,  of  445,000  {rf.  paragraph  144)  =  122,000. 

(2)  40  per  cent,  of  445,000  {rf.  paragraph  136)  =  178,000. 

(3)  445,000 -(122,000 +  178,000 +  6,000)  =  139,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  [4.000 

,  1  2-5,000  X  6  X  52 

(4j  ^  -         =  1,950,000/. 

(5)  27  per  cent,  of  69,000  {rf.  paragiuph  145)  =  19,000. 

((i;  24  per  cent,  of  69,000  {rf.  paragraph  137)  =  17,000. 

(7)  69,000  -  (19,000  +  17,000  +  1,000)  =  32,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  3,000. 

29,000  x5-5x  52  ,  , 

(8)  =415,000/. 

(9)  27-5  per  cent,  of  102,000  ('/.  paragraph  140)  =  28,000. 

(10)  37  per  cent,  of  102,000  {rf.  jjaragraph' 138)  =  38,000. 

(11)  102,000-  (28,000+38,000+1,000)  =  35,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  4,000. 

31,000x5-5x52 
(1-^)      '  -  =  443,000/. 


^952. 
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lo'.j.  B. — On  tlie  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  should  l»e  fixed  at  lo—roi/til. 

(2.)  In  1911. 


England  and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


1.  pjStimated  number  of  persons  o\'er  7")  year,- 
of  age  in  1911.    (Sf-e  Appendix  V.)  - 


2.  Deductions  : 

(1.)  For    those   whose   incomes  would 
exceed  10>-.  a  week 

(2.)  For  paupers     -       -       -       -  - 

'3.)  For   aliens,    crimiiuds,   and  pauper 
lunatics         _       .       _       .  _ 

(4.)  For  inability  to  comply  with  thrifttest 

Td'i  AL  Deductions  -   -  - 

3.  Estimated  number  of  pensi()nal)le  jjersoiis 


4.  Estimated  cost      _       .       .       _  . 

5.  Addition   of  5  per  cent,  for  administrative 

expenses  ------- 

6.  Total  estimated  cost  -       -       -  £. 

7.  S;ivin»  of  one-third  of  outdoor  relief  cliarcie  - 

Net  Aggregate  Cost  -  -  -  £. 
In  Round  Figures   -   -   -  £. 


No. 

48-1,000 


133,000(1) 
146,000  (2) 

S,0()0 
20,000  (3) 


307,000 


177,000 


.£. 

2,701,000  (4) 
138,000 


2,899,000 
239,000  (5) 


2,660,000 


2,700,000 


No. 
75,000 


20,000  (6) 
14,000  (7) 

1,000 
4,000  (8) 
39,000 

36,000 


515,000  (9) 
26,000 


541,000 
23,000(10) 


518,000 


500,000 


Ireland. 

No. 
94,000 


26,000(11) 
28,000(12) 

1,000 
4,000(13) 
59,000 


35,000 


£. 

501,000(14) 
25,000 


526.000 

16,000(15) 
510,000 
500,000 


United 
Kingdom. 


No. 

653,000 


179.000 
188,000 

10,000 
28,000 


405,000 


248,000 


£.  ■ 
3,777,000 

189,000 
3,966,000 
278,000 


3,688,000 


3,700,000 


(1)  27-5  per  cent,  of  484,000  (cf.  paragraph  144)  =  133,000. 

(2)  9  per  cent,  of  484,000  for  indoor  pauperism  (cf.  paragraph  136)=44,000.  (1  —  -^)  x  31=21  per  cent- 
for  outdoor  imuperism,  and  21  per  cent,  of  484,000  =  102,000.    44,000  +  102,000  =  14(3,000. 

(3\  484,000  —  (133,000  +  146,000  +  8,000)  =  197,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  20,000. 

177,000x6x52 

(4)  -  -      -=  2,761,000/. 

(5)  -  =  718,000/.,  and  I  of  718,000/.  =  239,000/.  {cf.  paragraphs  109,  110,  and  129). 

(6)  27  per  cent,  of  75,000  (rf.  paragraph  145)  =  20,000. 

(7)  6  per  cent,  of  75,000  for  indoor  pauperism  ('/.  paragraph  137)=5,000.  (1— i)  x  18=12  per  cent. 
foi-  outdoor  pauperism,  and  12  per  cent,  of  75,000  =  9^000.    (5,000  +  9,000)  =  14,000. 

(8)  75.000  —  (20,000  +  14,000  +  1,000)  =  40,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  4,000. 

36,000x5-5x52 

(9)  =  515,000/. 

(10)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers  accrirding  to  year's  count  is  estimated  at  18  per  cent.  (rf.  para- 
graph 137)  of  total  population  over  75  years  old  (75,000),  or  14,000,  of  which  or  10,500,  may  be  taken  to 
represent  day's  count,  (cf.  paragraph'  44).  10,500  x  6/.  lO.s.  (rf.  paragraph  114)  =  68,000/.,  and  i  of 
6s,000/.  =  23,000/.  \J    1     B   1^  ; 

(11)  27-5  per  cent,  of  94,000.  (rf  paragraph  146)  =  26,000. 

(12)  15  per  cent,  of  94,000  for  indoor  pauperism  (rf.  paragraph  138)  =  14,000.  (1  -^)  x  22  =  15  per 
cent,  for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  15  per  cent,  of  94,000  =  14,000.    (14,000  +  14,000)  =  28,000. 

(13)  94,000  -  (26,000  +  28,000  4-1.000)  =  39,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  4,000. 

35,000x5-5x52 

(14)  --^  ~  =  501,000/. 

(15)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers  according  to  years  count  (rf.  paragrapn  138)  is  estimated  at  22  percent, 
of  total  po])ulation  over  75  years  of  age  (94,000),  or  21,000.  "  Corresponding  number  according  to  darV 

count  would  ]u-obably  be  14,000.     —  ''^^^^  ^  ^'  .=  47,000/.  (rf  paragraph  117).  .ind  J  of  47,000/.  =  16,000/. 
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154.  B. — On  the  supposition  that  the  pensionable  age  shouhl  l^e  fixed  at  75 — cnutd. 

(3).  In  11^21. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1.  Estimated  number  of  persons  over  T-j  years 

of  age  in  1921.    {Sec  Appendix  V.)  - 

2.  Deductions  : 

(1.)  For     those    whose   incomes  would 
exceed  lO.^-.  a  week 

(2.)  For  paupers  ----- 

(3.)  For   aliens,    criminals,    and  pauper 
lunatics  ----- 

(4.)  For  inability  to  comply  with  thrift  test 

Total  Deductions    -   -  - 

3.  Estimated  immber  of  pensionable  persons 

4.  Estimated  cost  ------ 

5.  Addition   of  5  per  cent  for  administrati\e 

expenses  ------- 

l>    ^l^ot;!]  c^tiimatipd  f'O^t       -         -         -         -  ^ 

7.  Saving;  of  two-thirds  of  outdoor  relief  chara,e 
Net  aggregate  cost        -       -       -       -  £. 

No. 

553,000 

No. 

84,000 

No. 
91,000 

No. 

728,000 

152,000  (1) 
105,000  (2) 

10,000 
29,000  (3) 

23,000  (6) 
10,000  (7) 

1,000 
5,000  (8) 

25,000  (11) 
20,000  (12) 

1,000 
5,000  (13) 

200,000 
135,000 

12,000 
39,000 

296,000 

39,000 

51,000 

386,000 

257,000 

45,000 

40,000 

342,000 

£. 

■1,009,000  (4) 
200,000 

L. 

644,000  (9) 
32,000 

&. 

572,000  (14) 
29,000 

£. 

5,225,000 
261,000 

4  5!09  000 
479,000  (5) 

676  000 
48,000  (10) 

601  000 
31,000  (15) 

5  486  000 
558,000 

3,730,000 

628,000 

570,000 

4,928.000 

In  Eol^nd  Fi(;ukes    ■    -   -  £. 

3,750,000 

650,000 

550,000 

4,950,000 

(1)  27-5  per  cent,  of  553,000  {<:J.  paragraph  144)  =  152,000. 

(2)  9  per  cent,  of  553,000  for  indoor  pauperism  {rf.  paragraph  136)=50,000.    (1— f)  x  31=^10  percent, 
for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  10  per  cent,  of  553,000=5.5,000.    50,000  +  55,000  =  105,000. 

(3)  553,000-(152,000  + 105,000 +  10,000)=286.000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  29,000. 
257,000x6x52 

W  — ^  20  =-t.009,000/. 

92,000x3x52 

(5)  ^  =  718,000,  and  |  of  7l8,000/.  =  479,000/.  {;■]'.  paragraphs  109,  110  and  129). 

(6)  27  per  cent,  of  84,000  (^/.  paragraph  145)  =  23,000. 

(7)  6  per  cent,  of  84,000  for  indoor  pauperism  ('/'.  paragTaj)h  137)  =  5,000.    (1-I)'<18  =  G  per  cent- 
for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  6  per  cent,  of  84,000  =  5,000.    5,000  +  5,000  =  10,000. 

(8)  84,000 -(23,000  +  10,000  +  1,000)  =  50,000,  of  which  10  per  cent.  =  5,000. 
45,000x5-5x52 

(9)  ~  —  =644,000/. 

(10)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers,  according  to  year's  count,  is  estimated  at  18  per  cent.  {if.  paragraph  137) 
of  total  population  over  75  years  old  (84,000),  or  15,000  of  which  |  or  11,000  may  be  taken  to  represent 
day's  count  (r/.  paragraph  44).    11,000  x  6/.  10.«.  (r/.  paragraph  114)=72,000  and  f  of  72,000/. =48,000/. 

(11)  27-5  per  cent,  of  91,000  (</.  paragraph  146)=25,000. 

(12)  15  per  cent,  of  91,000  for  indoor  pauperism  {cf.  paragraph  138)=14,000.  (1—*)  x  22=7  per  cent, 
for  outdoor  pauperism,  and  7  per  cent,  of  91,000=6,000.    (14,000  +  6,000)=20,000. 

(13)  91,000-(25,000+20,000  +  l,000)=45,000,  of  which  10  per  cent,  is  5,000. 
40,000  X  5-5  X  52 

(14)  "    -  =572,000/. 

(15)  Number  of  outdoor  paupers  according  to  year's  count  {cf.  paragraph  138)  is  estimated  at  22  per  cent. 
(;f  the  total  population  over  75  years  of  age  (91,000)  or  20,000.    Corresponding  number  according  to  day's- 

count  would  probably  be  14,000.    ^"^'^^^^      =  47,000/.  (r/'.  paragraph  117)  and  f  of  47,000  =  31,000f. 
2952.  " 
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VII.  SUMMARY  (^F  ESTIMATES  OF  COST. 

155.  It  will  be  convenient  if  we  finally  sunnnarise  the  estimated  financial  effects  (in 
round  figures)  of  the  Pension  Scheme  propounded  by  the  Select  Committee  for  Aged 
Deserving  Pt)or,  on  the  several  assumptions  that  the  pensionable  age  is  fixed  (1)  at  65, 
^s  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  also  (2)  at  70  and  (3)  at  75. 


(1.)  On  the  asmmjMoii  that  the  Peiisioixihle  Age  is  Jioced  at  65. 


Year. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

&. 

£. 

£. 

1901  - 
1911  - 
1921  - 

7,550,000 
(par.  99.) 
9,600,000 
(par.  112.) 
12,300,000 
(par.  113.) 

1,400,000 
(par.  102.) 

1,600,000 
(par.  115.) 

1,850,000 
(par.  116.) 

1,350,000 
(par.  104.)  ' 

1,450,000 
(par.  119.)  1 

1,500,000  : 
(par.  120.) 

10,300,000 
12,650,000 
15,650,000 

(2.)  On  the  assumption  tliat  the  Pe 

Hsionahle  Age 

is  fixed  at  70. 

Year. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1901  - 
1911  - 
1921  - 

4,200,000 
(par.  149.) 

5,450,000 
(par.  150.) 

7,300,000 
(par.  151.) 

850,000 
(par.  149.) 

1,000,000 
(par.  150.) 

1,150,000 
(par.  151.) 

900,000 
(par.  149.) 

1,000,000 
(par.  150.) 

1,100,000 
(par.  151.) 

5,950,000 
7,450,000 
9,550,000 

(3.)  Oil  the  assumption  that  the  Pensionable  Age 

is  fixed  at  75. 

Year. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1901  - 
1311  . 

2,050,000 
(par.  152.) 

2,700,000 
(par.  153.) 

3,750,000 
(par.  154.) 

450,000 
(par.  152.) 

500,000 
(par.  153.) 

650,000 
(par.  154.) 

450,000 
(par.  152.) 

500,000 
(par.  153.) 

550,000 
(par.  154.) 

2,950,000 
3,700,000 
4,950,000 

t 
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VIII.  CONCLUDING  REIMAIIKS. 

l  Ill  thus  suiiimai'ising  the  results  of  our  investigations,  we  ought  to 
sav  that,  though  we  have  felt  bound  to  frame  the  estimates  in  accordance 
Avith  the  well-known  rule  that  all  estimates  of  liabilities  should  err  (if  at 
all)  on  the  side  of  being  rather  over  than  under  the  mark,  we  have  also 
been  anxious  to  avoid  giving  an  unduly  magnified  idea  of  the  cost  which 
the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee,  or  modifications  of  it,  would  involve. 
We  are  most  conscious  that  our  conclusions,  founded  mainly  on  hypothesis, 
or  rather  on  a  series  of  hypotheses,  are  open  to  criticism.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  thought  that  we  have  attributed  too  much  to  some  of  tJie  causes  ( lirectly 
aftectiiig  the  cost,  and  not  enough  to  others.  One  errcjr,  however,  is  apt  to 
correct  another  in  problematical  calculations ;  and,  therefore,  we  Avould 
fain  l)elieve  that  sufiicient  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  net  results  to  give 
Her  Majesty's  (lovernment  a  fairly  approximate  idea  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  (juestions  raised  in  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  1S99. 

157.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
there  are  unknown  quantities  which  must  seriously  aft'ect  our  anticipations. 

158.  There  are  many  persons  whose  incomes  are  just  over  the  border-line 
of  10s.  a  Aveek  ;  and  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  understate  their  receipts. 
It  Avill  equally  be  to  the  advantage  of  others  to  assign  away  portions  of  their 
incomes  or  income-pi'oducing  properties — a  step  to  Avhich  frequent  resort 
Avould,  as  Ave  have  already  indicated,  almost  certainly  be  had  in  Ireland. 
Indeed,  the  position  of  anybody  Avhose  weekly  income  just  exceeded  10.9.  would 
be  so  hard  as  to  make  the  retention  of  a  hard-and-fast  line  exceedingly  diflicult. 

159.  There  will  be  an  inevitable  tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  aged 
present  employees,  as  well  as  the  pensions  of  aged  past  employees,  Avlien 
such  a  ]-eduction  would  benefit  both  employers  and  employees;  and  this 
would  be  the  case  when  the  receipts  of  the  aged  persons  slightly  exceeded 
the  pensionable  income.  For  similar  reasons,  the  contributions  of  children 
and  other  relations  towards  the  support  of  old  people  Avould  infallibly  fall  oK 

160.  Meritorious  poor  people  who  had  not  reached  the  pensionable  age 
Avould  presumably  be  considered  to  have  stronger  claims  on  charitable  funds 
than  the  more  aged  who  would  be  secure  of  their  pensions  ;  and  consequently 
a  larger  numl^er  of  old  persons,  by  losing  the  aid  of  charity,  would  fall 
Avithin  the  category  of  pensioners.  Moreover,  knowing  that  the  aged 
deserving  poor  Avould  be  provided  for  by  the  pension  scheme,  the  well-to-do 
Avould  have  less  reason  to  subscribe  to  charities  ;  or  if  they  continued  their 
subscriptions,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  Jielpiiig 
persons  to  keep  off  the  rates  during  the  20  years  preceding  tlie  peiisional^le 
age,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  those  who  Avould  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
pension  authority. 

161.  Again,  it  is  only  too  probal)le  that  persons,  who  might  be  approaching 
the  term  for  applying  to  that  authority,  Avould  "  make  the  most  of  their 
ages  "  ;  Avhile  those  who  had  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  authority  might 
underbid  their  younger  competitors  in  the  labour  market,  and  a  reduction  of 
wages  Avould  tend  to  augment  the  number  of  persons  Avliose  incomes  fell  Avithin 
the  pensionable  limit. 

162.  Lastly,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that,  under  improved  and 
improving  conditions  of  life,  existence  will,  to  some  extent,  be  longer  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  and,  should  that  expectation  be 
realised,  the  calculations  in  Appendix  V.  respecting  the  aged  populations 
would  be  thrown  out. 

163.  These  are  some  of  the  incalculable,  Init,  in  our  opinion,  certain, 
results  of  the  esta1)lishnient  of  a  pension  scheme,  which  a\ ouid  all  tend  either 
to  bring  doAvn  to  the  pensionable  level  those  avIio  are  noAv  above  it,  or  to  laise  up 
to  it  those  who  are  now  below  it,  and  which  Avould  thus  sAvell  the  pensionalile 
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list  tVoni  above  as  well  as  from  below.  It  is  «,bviously  impossible  to  measure 
in  figures  the  extent  to  which  these  results  might  affect  the  cost  of  any 
such  scheme,  but  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  extent  would  l)e  very 
appreciable. 

1 64.  W e  desire  to  say  in  conclusion  that  Ave  have  had  the  advantage  of 
conferring  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism  is  entitled  to  great  weight ;  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  advice  on  some  of  the  difficult  points  connected  with  our  enquiry. 
He  concurs  generally  with  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  ;  and 
his  concurrence  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us. 

16.3.  We  also  wish  to  place  on  record  our  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Pliillimore,  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  willing  and  efficient  assistance  which,  as 
our  Secretary,  he  has  rendered  to  us. 

We  have  the  honour  to  he. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

E.  W.  Hamilton. 
E.  W.  Brabrook. 
S.  B.  Provis. 
Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

C.  A.  Phillimore, 

Secretary. 
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Appendix  I. — 1. 


Instructions  issued  to  Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales, 


1.  The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  is  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  General 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  district,  in  procuring;; 
information  bearing  upon  certain  questions  raised  in  connection  Avith  the 
]Ae|)()rt  of  the  Select  C(^nunittee  of  the  House  of  Conunons  on  Aged 
Deserving  Poor. 

2.  It  is  jDroposed  that  a  house-to-house  visitation  should  l)e  made  in 
certain  areas,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  information  indicated  on  the 
Enumeration  Card  which  has  ])een  prepared. 

The  Inspector  will  ari-ange  with  tlu^  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  as  to  the 
portion  of  the  Union  in  m  Inch  the  enumeration  is  to  be  taken,  and  it  will 
devolve  on  the  Clerk,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Inspector,  to  divide 
this  area  into  enumeration  districts,  and  to  select  a  competent  person,  such 
as  the  Assistant  Overseer,  to  visit  the  houses  in  each  enumeration  district 
and  to  olitain  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  the  Enumera- 
tion Card. 

-t.  The  extent  of  the  Enumerator's  District  should  not  be  larger  than  will 
admit  of  the  Enumerator's  making  all  the  visits  required  in  four  Avhole  days 
at  the  outside,  and  it  must  he  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  the  Enu- 
merator that  he  will  Ijegin  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  assigned  to  him  and 
complete  it  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  one  week  from  the  date  of  com- 
mencinsi  the  enumeration. 

CP 

'->.  It  is  important  that  there  should  not  l)e  a  larger  number  of  Enumera- 
toi  s  than  is  actually  necessary.  .  In  toAvns  a  population  of  from  1 ,500  to  2,000 
might  be  assigned  to  each  Enumerator  ;  but  in  Ilural  Districts  the  number 
of  course  be  much  less,  and  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
district.    It  should,  however,  in  no  case  be  fewer  than  500. 

0.  The  duties  of  the  Enumerator  are  embodied  in  the  "Instructions  to 
Enumerators."  The  C^lerk  \y\l\  make  himself  acquainted  with  these  Instruc- 
tions and  Avill  supply  each  Enumerator  with  a  copy  of  them,  and  with  any 
explanation  which  may  be  necessary.  The  Clerk  will  also  supply  the 
Enumerator  Avith  the  requisite  nuinbei*  of  cards,  and  Avith  a  Avritten  descri])- 
tion  of  the  area  A\'ithin  Avhich  the  Enumerator  is  to  act. 

7.  The  cards  when  tilled  up  should  be  returned  to  the  Clerk.  He  should 
examine  them  in  order  to  satisf}^  himself  that  the  Avork  has  been  properly 
done,  and  then  forAvard  them  fortliAvith  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

S.  The  Clerk  Avill  l)e  entitled  to  a  fee  of  5  gin*ne;is  for  his  services  in  this 
matter,  together  Avith  an  additional  half  guinea  f(jr  each  1,000  aljove  H,000 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  in  the  area  in  Avhicli  the 
enumeration  is  taken. 

9.  Each  Emmierator  Avill  be  entitled  to  l)e  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is:  od.  an 
hour,  or  lOv.  a  da}',  but  not  more  than  40^-.  in  the  aggregate. 

10.  The  Enumerator  will  send  in  his  account  to  the  Clerk,  Avho  Avill  certify 
the  accuracy  of  the  claim  and  forward  it  with  his  own  claim  to  the  Local 
Governnient  Board  ;  and  the  sum  due  will  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Treasury. 
The  Clerk  Avill  then  pay  each  Enumerator  the  amount  due  and  return  the 
accounts  duly  receipted  to  the  Treasury. 

Local  Government  Boai'd,  S.  B,  Pro  vis, 

September  1899.  Secretary. 


Note. — Similar  instructions  were  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  to  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Poor. 
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Appendix  I. — 2. 


Instructions  issued  to  Enumerators. 


1.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Enumerator  to  visit  every  occupied  house  in  tlie 
aren.  assigned  to  him  by  tlie  C]erk  to  the  (Tuar(hans.  He  will  take  with  him 
pen  and  ink  and  a  sutticient  supply  of  cards. 

2.  He  will,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertain  in  the  case  of  every  person  of  the 
age  of  65  or  upwards  whether  his  or  her  income  from  all  sources  exceeds  20.?. 
a  week.    He  will  not  be  concerned  with  any  person  under  the  age  of  6o. 

3.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  person  above  65  living  in  the  house,  a 
separate  card  should  be  used  for  each  such  person.  Thus,  if  a  husl^and  and 
a  wife,  or  a  master  and  a  servant  are  l)oth  above  65,  a  separate  card  should 
be  used  for  each  of  these  persons. 

4.  In  any  case  where  the  income  exceeds  20^.  a  week,  he  should  enter  on 
the  card  the  house,  name,  and  age  last  birthdaj^  and  should  insert  in  the 
space  for  "  Weekly  income  from  all  sources"  the  words  "above  20."  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  further  particulars  in  these  cases.  The 
answer  to  question  8  should,  however,  l)e  given,  and  the  date  and  signature 
of  the  Enumerator  should  be  inserted. 

5.  In  any  case  in  which  the  income  does  not  exceed  20.^.  a  A^^eek,  the 
Enumerator  should  endeavour  to  obtain  answers  to  all  the  questions  on  the 
card. 

6.  The  Enumerator  must  remember  that  he  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
answers  from  those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  them.  He  should,  however, 
vlo  his  best  to  obtain  the  information  Aoluntarily,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

7.  In  all  cases  he  should  make  it  [)lain  that  the  inquiry  is  undertaken  tor 
statistical  purposes  and  for  such  pui-poses  only,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any 
way  necessarily  imply  the  adoption  of  a  pension  scheme. 

8.  If  information  be  altogether  refused,  he  will  enter  on  the  card  the  name 
'of  the  person  and  the  address,  and  write  across  the  card  "  Refused."  If 
'dnfoi-mation  l)e  given  on  some  points  but  not  on  others,  he  will  similarly  ^vrite 
"Refused"  against  those  questions  on  the  card  to  which  no  answers  are 
»elicited. 

'9.  The  answers  are  to  l^e  written  in  each  case  on  the  line  following  the 
question  and  in  black  ink. 

10.  The  following  instructions  should  be  carefully  observed  in  filling  up 
the  card : — 

"'^  House." — ^The  name  of  the  street  and  No.  of  the  house  should  be  stated, 
or  if  this  is  not  practicable,  the  postal  address  should  bo  given. 

'•'  Male,  Female,  Single,  Marrlf'd,  Widowed." — The  two  descriptions 
applicable  to  the  particular  case  should  be  left  in  and  the  others 
struck  out. 

Age  lai<t  birthday." --V'Ave  should  be  taken  to  get  this  as  correctly  as 
possible.  If  the  age  be  not  precisely  known,  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation must  be  accepted,  the  word  "  about"  being  added. 

FMriilngs" — The  amount  to  l)e  entered  here  should  ))e  the  weekly 
earnings,  based  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  average  of  the  last 
twelve  months. 
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''Assistance  from  childrev  or  ot//ers."—T\uH  also  should  be  based  on  the 
amount  in  money  received  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and 
should  include  all  assistance  from  charities,  &c. 

"  Poor  relief  in  moiieyy — It  will  be  observed  that  only  payments  in 
money  are  to  be  entered  here. 

"  Money  invested." — Under  this  head  should  be  inserted  savings  which 
are  possessed  by  the  person  and  which  he  or  she  has  made  during: 
his  or  her  lifetime,  whether  in  either  of  the  two  ways  specified  on 
the  card,  or  in  any  other  way,  such  as  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment stocks,  shares  in  co-operative  societies,  land  or  cottages, 
policies  of  insurance,  &c. 

"  Anij  other  jproperUj." — Under  this  head  should  l)e  inserted  any  property 
Avhich  the  person  possesses  and  which  he  or  she  has  inherited  or 
otherwise  acquired.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  it  in  general 
terms,  as  e.g.,  "  cottage  worth  50/." 

Informant." — Where  possible,  the  information  should  be  obtained 
from  the  person  to  whom  the  card  refers,  and  in  such  cases 
"  himself,"  or  '•  herself,"  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  entered 
here.  But  in  some  instances,  e.g.,  when  the  person  is  not  at  home, 
the  information  may  l)e  obtained  from  some  member  of  the  family. 
In  such  cases  the  name  of  the  informant  and  the  relationship  to  the 
person  must  be  entered. 

11.  If  anyone  objects  to  give  the  information  on  the  ground  that  public 
use  may  be  made  of  it,  the  Enumerator  should  give  an  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  disclosure  of  names,  and  that  nothing  but  general  results  will  be 
publi.shed. 

VI.  The  Enumerator  should  treat  the  cards,  when  filled  up,  as  strictly 
confidential,  and  should  not  show  them  to  anyone. 

v.).  Having  inserted  the  particulars  required,  the  Enumerator  will  sign  the 
card,  and  date  it.  When  all  the  cards  have  been  filled  up,  he  will  see  that 
they  are  numbered,  arrange  them  in  numerical  order,  and  return  them  at 
once  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  They  should  in  all  cases  be  returned 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  one  week  from  the  date  of  connnencing  the 
enumeration. 

8.  B.  Provis, 
Secretary. 

Local  Government  Board, 
September  1899. 


Note. 


— Similar  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
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Sl)ecimen  of  Enumeration  Card. 


Union 


Ch'il  Parish  

Enameration  District  

HoKse  .  

L.  Name    

I'  Male.  Female. 

:2.  Age  last  birthday  [    si„g,e.    Married,  widowed. 

3.  Weekly  income  from  all  sources  shillings. 

Derived  from — 

{a.)  Earnings  ------  

{!).)  Pension  from  former  employers  -  

{<■.)  Benefit,  Trade  or  Friendly  Societies  -  

('/.)  Assistance  from  children  or  others   -  .  

(6^.)  Poor  relief  in  money        -       -  -  

(/.')  Other  som'ces  -----  

-4.  Money  invested — 

{((.)  In  Savings  Bank      -  -  -  .  

[h.)  In  Building  Societies  -  -  -  

{(•.)  Otherwise        .       -  _  -  _  

5.  j.\A\y  other  property  


Has  he  or  she  received  poor  relief  (other  than  medical 
relief)  within  last  i^O  years  i  

7.  Has  been  a  mem)  >er  of  the   

Friendly  Society  for  years. 

8.  Informant   -  

 Enumerator. 

Date 
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Appendix  II. — 1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  infoniiation  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  Years  and  u.pwards. 


TABLE  (1).— PEPtSONS. 


Enumerated  Population. 

Ages. 

Sflected  Areas  dealt  avith 

Aged  65  Years  and 

IN 

UJIW 

ards. 

75  Years 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

All  Ages. 

65  and 

70  and 

and 

Not 

1891. 

1891. 

1899. 

under  70. 

under  75. 

upwards. 

Stated. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Paddingtoii        .       -       -       -  - 

408 

255 

QO 

00 

63 

61 

Marylebone  

538 

281 

loi 

77 

72 

1 
i 

Poplar  ------ 

457 

505 

OA  r; 

136 

120 

A 

4 

St.  Olave  ------ 

367 

336 

loi 

87 

60 

0 

Woolwich  

13,541 

418 

393 

200 

115 

76 

2 

5  Metropolitan  Unions 

115,460 

846 

478  389 

57 

Brighton  

551 

437 

1  dA 

lo4 

120 

115 

00 

Portsea  Island  ----- 

563 

571 

193 

153 

Liverpool  ------ 

15,022 

464 

416 

205 

116 

81 

14 

Manchester  ----- 

16,294 

4ol 

4Zo 

237 

123 

62 

1 

Sheffield  ------ 

9,999 

^1  1 

183 

71 

56 

1 

Hull  ------- 

10,332 

OfiQ 

142 

73 

70 

4 

6  lirbaii  Unions  (Large  lownfs)j  - 

76,871 

1,150 

696 

537 

64 

AVigan  ______ 

15,061 

282 

151 

95 

* 

Auckland  ------ 

20,225 

70Q 

i  YliJ 

393 

227 

173 

6 

IMertliyi  lyclnl  ----- 

16,091 

4.4.4 

211 

131 

102 

5 

3  Mining  Unions  - 

51,377 

J  780 

880 

509 

370 

15 

iVillLOU  - 

272 

.  246 

92 

71 

83 

PnM-fipUl  ------ 

4  *25S 

200 

238 

yy 

80 

59 

1  liini  11  r>A\/                     _            -            -            -  - 

1  U  1  1 

996 

896 

v>Ul 

261 

319 

Q  1  t;i  Tl  f  >■]  1 1 1  n             _             -             ~             -  - 

ft  tilTMIl^  llcti  U 

900 

866 

000 

248 

277 

451 

356 

loo 

106 

110 

2 

A.xniinster  ■       *       ~      ~  ■  - 

4,961 

399 

346 

152 

71 

120 

3 

3,965 

285 

252 

98 

65 

86 

3 

Penzance  -   

5,766 

OiO 

173 

85 

111 

3 

Taunton   

5,323 

498 

400 

144 

112 

144 

Garstang  

5,191 

317 

332 

131 

104 

97 

Thirsk  

10,18S 

739 

692 

281 

189 

217 

5 

Haverfordwest    .       -       -       -  . 

5,090 

451 

413 

150 

118 

141 

4 

Kuthiii  

5,188 

452 

448 

194 

118 

134 

2 

t 

Carnarrou  

10,502 

623 

577 

239 

178 

159 

1 

14  Rural  Unions    -    -  - 

91,533 

6,959 

6,m 

£,5B8 

1,806 

2,057 

43 

TdTAI,  (28  Usiions)    -    -  - 

285,250 

13,529 

12,431 

5.410 

3,489 

3,353 

179 

12,431 

I 
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Appendix  II. —  1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  ii^fonuatioii  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  Years  and  upwards. 

TABLE  (1).-  PERSONS. 


State  d  Weekly  Income  from  All  Sources. 



In  receipt 

— 

Aiuonnt 

lot  Stated. 

of  Poor 
Law  Relief. 

20.V.  and 
above  lO.s. 

*  (3c  and  6.) 

t 

Above  '20s. 

lO.v.  or  less. 

  — 

Maintained  by 
Relations 
or  Friends. 

No 

1.I11UJ.  lllduiOli* 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Ill 

32 

54 

38  i 

20 

5 

102 

27 

86 

51 

15 

11 

90 

45 

242 

105 

23 

151 

45 

52 

186 

39 

14 

117 

76 

64 

154 

98 

1 

79 

424 

2;20 

722 

331 

73 

363 

40 

174 

80 

91 

110 
Li.£t 

93 

89 

233 

91 

65 

146 

71 

58 

l.i9 

95 

33 

63 

45 

46 

2.50 

59 

23 

65 

56 

55 

126 

66 

18 

54 

88 

29 

lis 

40 

14 

74 

47o 



317 

1,060 

431 

174 

514 

118 

61 

226 

43 

84 

124 

147 

80 

316 

244 

12 

192 

55 

54 

153 

133 

54 

67 

330 

195 

695 

420 

150 

3S3 

43 

58 

49 

31 

65 

25 

71 

40 

58 

32 

37 

39 

.120 

116 

440 

121 

99 

224 

.115 

100 

464 

141 

46 

285 

41 

42 

200 

60 

13 

120 

67 

21 

160 

24 

74 

84 

32 

10 

130 

62 

18 

39 

60 

28 

185 

28 

71 

34 

29 

o4 

213 

95 

'Ql 

96 

41 

138 

43 

14 

41 

187 

67 

321 

84 

33 

58 

23 

161 

25 

146 

119 

63 

59 

243 

80 

3 

93 

92 

91 

209 

88 

7 

142 

1,074 

7S0 

S,061 

914 

(;5.5 

1,451 

2,293 

1,462 

5,538 

2,086 

1,052 

2,711  t 

12.4.S! 

*  Reference  to  the  iiuestion.s  on  the  enumeration  card  p.  8. 
■y  Excluding  inuiaLes  of  woikliouses,, 

X  This  numlier  includes  108  persons  who,  though  admitting  Poor  Law  Relief,  returned  tlieu-  i 
over  iO.?.  a  week. 
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APPENDIX  : 


Appendix  II. — 1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Pfersons  aged 

65  Years  and  upwards. 

TABLE  (2).— MALES. 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 

IN  : 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

 1.   

Paddington  -  -  -  l  - 
Marylebone       -      -      -  - 

Poplar         -       -       -       -  - 

St.  Olave  - 

"SA''oolwi(>h    -       -       -       -       -  - 

5  Metropolitan  Unions    -  - 

Brighton     -       -       -       -  - 

Portsea  Island  

Liverpool  -  

Manchester        .       .       -       -  - 
Sheffield      -       -      -       -  - 

Hill!  

6  Urban  Unions  (Large  Towns) 

"Wigan  -  -  -  .  ,  -  ■  . 
Aackland    -       -  ... 

f>lertliyr  lytltii  

3  Mining  Unions    -  - 

Milton  -  -  -  -  I  - 
Cuckfield  -  -  -  -  i  - 
Dunmow  -  -  -  -  - 
Walsingham  -  -  -  -  - 
Pewsey  -  -  -  -  - 
-\x  minster  -  -  - 
Kedrutli 

Penzance  

Taunton  - 

fJarstang    -      -      -      -  ,  - 
Thirsk  ...... 

Ha\erfordwi3st  

Paithiu  

('a'Tiarvon  .       .       .  _ 

14  Rural  Unions    -  - 

Total  (28  Uiuons)   -  - 


Enumerated  Population 
Aged  65  Years  and 
upavards. 

Ages. 

1891. 

1899. 

65  and 
under  70. 

70  and 
under  75. 

75  Years 

and 
upwards. 

Not 
Stated. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

I8S 

93 

29 

25 

18 

21 

211 

115 

61 

31 

23 

181 

202 

114 

51 

35 

2 

153 

136 

72 

37 

21 

6 

174 

176 

100 

47 

28 

1 



722 

376 

191 

  - 

125 

SO 

221 

180 

63 

56 

45 

16 

21(5 

226 

92 

76 

54 

4 

202 

187 

102 

47 

35 

t 

202 

178 

108 

45 

25 

107 

129 

82 

30 

17 

145 

127 

66 

32 

27 

2 

1,093 

1,027 

513 

280 

203 

25 

 ^  

247 

235 

131 

65 

37 

2 

390 

382 

183 

106 

90 

3 

207 

196 

97 

59 

39 

1 

844 

813 

411 

230 

166 

6 

132 

131 

51 

36 

44 

— 

88 

116 

5i 

39 

26 



479 

408 

140 

122 

139 

7 

397 

376 

140 

122 

113 

1 

235 

165 

71 

44 

49 

1 

195 

155 

69 

26 

60 



^0 

9fl 
z\y 

160 

139 

64 

29 

45 

1 

223 

184 

64 

59 

61 

175 

177 

68 

51 

58 

354 

352 

151 

89 

111 

1 

206 

178 

64 

44 

67 

3 

222 

213 

101 

57 

54 

1, 

274 

255 

115 

77 

62 

1 

2,934 

1,178 

825 

915 

16 

6,023 

5,49'> 

2.478 

1,532 

1,409 

1 

5,496  1 

*  Column  2  is  omitted,  as  the  nuniljcrs  of  Males  and  Females  enumerated  in  1891  al  all  Mges  within  the  selected 
areas  were  not  separately  abstracted. 


AGED  DESERVING  POOR  COMMITTEE. 


Appeindix  II.—  1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged' 

6r)  Years  and  upwards. 


TABLE  f2).— MALES. 


Stated  Weekly  Income  from  All  Sources. 

In  receipt 

of  Poor  Law 

Amount  not  Stated. 

Relief. 

20*.  and 
above  10.s\ 

■•'{3e  and  6. 
t 

Above  20s. 

lO.y.  or  less. 

Maintained  by 
Relations 
or  Friends. 

No 

9, 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

56 

19 

13 

2 

3 

2 

65 

15 

23 

8 

4 

2 

61 

34 

89 

10 

8 

39 

38 

32 

56 

5 

33 

62 

58 

45 

11 

10 

282 

15S 

22(i 

36 

20 

86 

67 

32 

56 

16 

■ 

9 

33 

72 

73 

58 

8 

15 

26 

50 

43 

61 

23 

10 

11 

33 

36 

96 

10 

3 

27 

45 

33 

35 

9 

7 

13 

52 

16 

44 

8 

7 

24 

319 

233 

350 

74 

51 

m 



62 

40 

99 

14 



20 

34 

104 

62 

160 

47 

9 

75 

45 

50 

72 

9 

20 

19 

211 



132 

331 

70 

49 

128 

31 

58 

23 

6 

13 

12 

43 

36 

29 

4 

4 

18 

72 

106 

207 

2 

21 

S6 

60 

84 

207 

15 

10 

107 

27 

35 

100 

3 

40 

49 

19 

60 

7 

20 

28 

22 

8 

45 

3 

7 

5 

38 

24 

60 

1 

16 

6 

20 

29  ■ 

106 

17 

12 

35 

65 

31 

67 

7 

7 

18 

111 

53 

161 

12 

i 

15 

60 

39 

18 

63 

8 

50 

31 

40 

54 

116 

3 

28 

70 

S7 

93 

3 

2 

1 

20 

csr       j  042 

T;337 

88 

180  j 

m 

1,499 

1,185 

2,244 

268 

300 

842 

5,490 

Itefereiice  to  the  (juestions  on  the  enumeration  card,  \>.  8. 
t  Excluding  inmates  of  workhouses. 

D 
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APPENDIX 


Appendix  II. — 1, 

Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  ageu 

65  years  and  upwards. 


TABLE  (3).— FEMALES. 


'Selected  Akeas  dealt  with 

Enumerated  Population 
Aged  65  Years  and 
upwards. 

Ages. 

IN  1 

i 

2S  Poor  Law  Unions 

i 

i 

1891. 

1899. 

65  and 
under  70. 

1 

70  and 
under  75. 

75  Years 

and 
upwards. 

Not 
Stated. 

1.  i 

6. 

4. 

5.  i 

0.  ! 

7. 

0 
0. 

IPacldington  ------ 

270 

162 

! 

60 

38 

43 

21 

327 

166 

70 

46 

49 

1 

276 

303 

131 

85 

85 

2 

214 

200 

109 

50 

39 

2 

A\  oolwich,       -  -  - 

OA  A 

1  fifi 

Do 

4:0 

1 
1 

lVTai-i'm"»nlit",Qn  TlnioTi'-;     -     -  - 

1,331 

1,048 

470 

287 

264 

27 

Brighton  ------- 

330 

257 

lUl 

04 

70 

22 

I"*orts6ci  IsIrtkI  ------ 

347 

345 

127 

117 

99 

2 

Ijiverpool 

Wo 

by 

11 

229 

245 

129 

78 

37 

1 

Shethekl  ------- 

162 

182 

101 

41 

39 

1 

Hull  

239 

162 

76 

41 

43 

2 

6  U]  baTi  Unions  (Large  Towns) 

1,569 

1,420 

637 

410 

334 

39 

•272 

297 

151 

86 

58 

— 

2 

367 

417 

210 

121 

83 

3 

iVLci  tiiyi  i  y*m^i        .       .       _  - 

237 

253 

114 

72 

63 

4 

'-^    \  1 1 1 » 11 1  (1"    1  1  Ti  1  r\Ti 

tj  ->llllllli^    U  lilUXlo      -       -  - 

S76 

967 

475 

279 

204 

9 

Milton  ------- 

140 

115 

 — 

41 

35 

39 

— 

112 

122 

48 

33 

— 

1  Inn  711  nw  ------- 

517 

488 

161 

139 

180 

8 

W^Q  1 «!  n  o'lmni                                   -         -  _ 

503 

490 

196 

126 

164 

4 

216 

191 

(!7 

62 

61 

1 

\  vmincii.PT          -          -                     _          -  - 

] 

lyi 

o.i 

ou 

Pvedruth  

196 

167 

69 

35 

1  60 

3 

Penzance  ------- 

216 

233 

109 

56 

66 

2 

Taunton  

275 

216 

80 

[ 

;  53 

83 

Garstan;j;  

142 

155 

1 

63 

53 

39 

Thirsk  

385 

340 

130 

100 

106 

4 

Haverfordwest        .       -       -       .  . 

245 

235 

86 

:  74 

74 

1  ' 

1 

Jlubhin     ,       -       .       -       -       -  . 

230 

235 

93 

!  61 

80 

1 

349 

322 

124 

101 

97 

U  laiial  liniuiis    -    -  - 

3,730 

3,500 

1,350 

j  981 

1  1,142 

27 

T0TAI>  (28  Unions)    -    -  - 

7,506 

1 

j  (),93o 

1  2,932 

i  

1,957 

1,944 

102 

6,93 

*  Col.  2  IS  omitted,  as  the  nujuhers  » 
were  not  separately  abstracted. 

f  Mules  aii.l  I't, 

mules  enunievuteil  in  isilj 

at  all  u,i4es  \v 

tliin  the  selected  areas 

AGED  DESERVING  POOR  COMMITTEE. 


Appendix  II. — 1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  aiid  upwards. 


TABLE  (3.)— FEMALES. 


Stated  Weekly  Income  from  All  Sources. 

In  receipt 

20*.  and 
above  10*. 

Amount  not  Stated. 

of  Poor  ijaw 
Relief. 

Above  20v. 

10s.  or  less. 

Maintained  by 
Relations 
or  Friends. 

No 

Information. 

""(3c  and  6.) 
t 

0 

y. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

1  A 

55 

13 

41 

36 

17 

3 

37 

12 

63 

43 

11 

9 

29 

11 

153 

95 

15 

112 

7 

20 

130 

34 

9 

84 

U 

6 

109 

87 

1 

69 

w 



6::! 

49G 

295 

53 

277 

55 

8 

118 

64 

12 

79 

21 

16 

175 

83 

50 

120 

21 

15 

98 

72 

23 

62 

12 

10 

154 

49 

20 

88 

11 

22 

91 

47 

11 

41 

36 

13 

74 

32 

7 

50 

156 

S4 

710 

3i7 

123 

380 

56 

21 

127 

29 

64 

90 

43 

18 

156 

197 

3 

117 

10 

4 

81 

124 

34 

48 

109 

43 

364 

350 

101 

255 

12 

— 

26 

25 

52 

13 

28 

4 

29 

28 

33 

21 

48 

10 

233 

119 

78 

138 

55 

16 

257 

126 

36 

178 

14 

7 

100 

60 

10 

80 

18 

2 

100 

17 

04: 

56 

10 

2 

85 

59 

11 

34 

22 

4 

125 

27 

55 

28 

9 

5 

107 

78 

17 

46 

1  ^1 

1  Ol 

1 

10 

71 

36 

7 

76 

14 

160 

72 

18 

65 

19 

5 

98 

17 

96 

88 

23 

5 

127 

77 

3 

65 

22 

4 

206 

85 

5 

122 

3S7 

88 

1,724 

826 

475 

957 

734 

211 

3,294 

L818 

752 

1,869 

6,935 


*  Reference  to  the  ([uestions  on  the  enumeration  card,  p.  8. 
t  Excluding  inmates  of  -Nvorkhouses. 
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APPENDIX  : 


Appendix  II. — 2. 


KEPORT  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLES  BY  THE 
REGISTRAR  GENERAL. 


Selected  areas. 


Number  and 
proportion  of 
persons  aged  65 
years  and 
upwards. 


The  areas  selected  by  the  Local  Government  B()ar(l  Inspectors  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Census  are  situated  in  28  Poor  Law  unions  of  England  and 
Wales.  They  included  selections  from  five  metropolitan  unions,  from  six 
unions  representing  six  other  large  towns,  from  three  coal  mining  unions, 
and  from  14  rural  unions,  including  a  few  small  towns.  The  enumerated 
population  of  these  areas  in  1891  was  285,250,  including  142,340  residing  in 
seven  large  English  towns,  51,377  in  coal  mining  districts,  and  91,533  in  rural 
districts.  The  aggregate  population  of  these  areas  may  therefore  he  accepted 
as  fairly  representative,  as  regards  urban  and  rural  distrilmtion,  of  the  general 
population  of  England  and  Wales. 

An  examination  of  the  Census  enumeration  records  for  1891  showed  that, 
of  the  285,250  persons  then  enumerated  within  the  selected  areas,  13,529  or 
4"7  per  cent,  were  aged  upwards  of  65  years ;  this  percentage  was  3*3  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  3*5  in  the  other  large  towns,  3 '3  in  the  mining  areas,  and 
7  "6  in  the  rural  areas.  The  enumerators  employed  at  the  recent  experi- 
mental C'ensus  were  instructed  to  visit  every  house  within  the  area  allotted 
to  them,  and  to  fill  up  a  card  for  each  person  aged  upwards  of  65  years.  The 
aggregate  number  of  cards  received  as  the  result  of  the  Census  was  12,431, 
equal  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  persons  aged  upwards  of  65  years, 
enumerated  in  1891  within  the  same  areas.  In  London  the  cards  were  only 
81  per  cent,  of  the  enumerated  persons  in  1891  ;  in  the  six  other  large  towns 
the  proportion  was  92  per  cent.  ;  in  the  mining  areas  the  collected  cards 
exceeded  the  1891  numl^ers  by  3  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  rural  districts  the 
cards  were  equal  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  1891.  Thus  the  results  of 
the  Census,  as  regards  the  number  of  cards  collected,  must  l^e  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  difference  in  the  cards  was 
mainly  due  to  the  failure  to  obtain  cards  for  a  certain  proportion  of  elderly 
persons  belonging  to  the  well-to-do  classes  who  would  not  be  eligible  for 
pensions.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  defi- 
ciency of  cards  was  shown  in  parts  of  Paddington,  Marylebone  and  Brighton, 
where  the  population  included  a  large  proportion  of  residents  of  this  class. 
If,  moreover,  the  population  of  the  selected  areas  be  estimated  to  the  middle 
of  1899  on  the  l)asis  of  the  known  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  that  prevailed 
between  1881  and  1891,  the  proportions  of  persons  aged  upwards  of  65 
years  enumerated  in  1891  and  1899  respectively  may  be  compared  in  the 
following  Table  : — 

Table  A. 


Selected  Areas  in  28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Percentage  of  total  Population  aged 
upwards  of  65  Years. 

National  Census, 
1891. 

Test  Census, 
1899. 

5  Metropolitan  Unions  -       -       w       -  . 

6  Urban  Unions  (large  Towns) 
3  Mining  Unions 

]  1  Rural  Unions     -       -       .  . 

3-3 
3-5 
3-3 
7-6 

2-  6 

3-  2 
3-2 
7-3 

Total,  28  Unions   -   -  - 

4-7 

4-3 

It  nuist  be  concluded  from  these  figures  that,  except  in  those  districts 
in  which  the  population  included  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  the  enumerators  at  the  recent  Census  must  have  succeeded  in  filling 
up  cards  for  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  residents  aged  upwards  of  65  years 
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The  12,431  cards  received  from  tlie  local  enumerators  stated  the  age  of  ilistiii>utioii 
the  persons  enmnerated  in  all  l)ut  179,  or  1-4  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  ^/,,^.^';^S*"^/'g^ 
0,410  were  aged  between  Go  and  70  ;  0,489  between  70  and  7i),  and  3,353  "[^"rs.^*^'' ^ 
uj)war(ls  of  7")  years.    The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  those 
aged  upwards  of  Go  years  at  each  age  period,  and  in  each  of  tlie  groups  of 
selected  areas  : — - 

Table  B. 


I'ropoi  tion  per  Cent,  of  Persons  ageil  njiwarils  of  65  Vears,  at  ditl'ereiit  aye  periods. 


Selected  Area- 
m  2S 

Persons. 

Males. 

Femaltss. 

I'oor  Law  Unions. 

60-70. 

70-73. 

75  and 
upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

65  -70. 

70  -75. 

75  and 
upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

65-70. 

70-75. 

75  and 
upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

5  Metropolitan  I'nions  - 

47 -S 

27 -0 

22-0 

3-2 

52-0 

26-5 

17-3 

4-2 

44-8 

27-4 

25-2 

2(; 

(i  Urban     Uiuons  (lai'.ue 

Towns). 
H  Mining;  I'liious 

47  0 
49  \S 

28 -4 
28-6 

22  0 
20-8 

2-6 
0-S 

50-0 
50-6 

27-  8 

28-  3 

19-  8 

20-  4 

2-4 
0-7 

44-8 
49- 1 

28-9 
28-9 

23-5 
2U1 

2-8 
0-9 

14  Rural  Unions 

39-2 

28-1 

32-0 

0-7 

40-2 

28-1 

31-2 

(»-5 

3S-6 

28-0 

32-6 

0-K 

To  tal,  "Js  Unions  - 

43-.-) 

28-1 

27(. 

U4 

45  1 

27-9 

25-6 

U4 

42-3 

~ 

2S-(t 

1-5 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  districts  showing  the  largest  <leticiency  of 
cards  (namely,  those  in  which  the  2X)pulation  included  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  well-to-do  classes)  also  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  not  stated  ages. 
It  should  also  1)e  noted  that  while  the  total  numl)er  aged  upwards  of  G.')  years 
included  only  '22  per  cent,  above  the  age  of  7o  years  in  Lcmdon  and  in  the  six 
other  large  towns,  and  21  per  cent,  in  the  three  mining  districts,  the  propor- 
tion at  this  age  period  in  the  rni'al  districts  was  equal  to  32  per  cent.  This 
greater  longevity  of  elderly  persons  in  the  rural  districts  partly  accounts  for 
the  large  percentage  of  persons  aged  upAvards  of  Go  years  to  the  total  popu- 
lation in  these  districts  which  has  already  been  noticed.  The  percentage  of 
not  stated  ages  Avas  almost  the  same  in  the  case  of  men  and  of  women,  1'4 
and  T  o  respectively.  The  age  distribution,  however,  in  the  stated  cases 
(littered  somewhat  in  consecjuence  of  the  greater  longevity  of  women.  Thus 
among  men,  4o-l  per  cent,  wei-e  aged  G5 — 70,  27'9  aged  70 — 7o,  and  2o-G 
per  cent,  were  aged  upwai'ds  of  7o  years  ;  among  women  the  percentages  in 
the  three  age  periods  were  42'3,  28*2,  and  28 "0,  respectively.  Thus,  of  those 
aged  upwards  of  Go  years,  2o-G  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  28 '0  percent,  of  the 
women  were  aged  more  than  75  years.  Among  men,  the  percentage  al)ove 
75  years  was  17"3  in  London,  19"8  in  the  other  large  towns,  20"4  in  the  mining- 
districts,  and  31  2  in  the  rural  districts;  among  women,  the  percentages  in 
the  same  groups  of  selected  districts  were  25-2,  23"5,  21 '1,  and  32-G,  respec- 
tively. From  these  figures  it  appears  fair  to  conclude  that  town  life  and 
occupations  attect  men  far  more  unfavoural)ly  than  they  <1()  women,  as  there 
is  a  far  greater  ditterence  between  url)an  and  rural  longevit}',  measured  by 
these  figures,  among  men  than  among  Avomen. 

The  enumerator  was  instructed  to  record  in  each  case  the  l)est  informa-  Statwl  weekly 
tion  he  could  obtain  as  to  the  weekly  income  from  all  sources,  inserting  the  income, 
words  "above  20.v.  "  in  any  case  Avhere  the  stated  income  exceeded  20.s-. 
'Jliese  statements  Avere  tal)ulated  under  three  headings  :  "Above  20.n-.,"  "  20.v. 
and  above  10.^.,"  and  "  lOs.  or  less."  As  this  information  Avas  not  fully 
given  (m  a  consideral)le  proportion  of  the  cards,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
use  tAvo  a(hliti()nal  colunnis  for  tabulaticm  purposes,  one  for  cases  stated  to 
be  supported  by  relations  or  friends  Avithout  any  statement  of  income,  and 
the  othei-  for  cases  Avhere  no  information  as  to  source  of  income  or 
maintenance  Avas  given.  The  12,431  cases  reported  on  the  cards  included 
2,293,  or  18  per  cent.,  Avith  an  admitted  income  exceeding  2().v.  ;  ],4G2,  or 
11-8  per  cent.,  Avith  an  income  betAveen  20.v.  an<l  lO.v.  ;  5,538,  or  44-5  per 
cent,  with  an  income  not  exceeding  lO.v.  ;  2,086,  or  IG'8  percent.,  said  to  be 
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maintained  l)y  relations  or  friends,  l)ut  without  statement  of  income  ;  and 
l,()o2,  or  8'.3  per  cent.,  in  which  the  card  gave  no  information  as  to  source 
of  income  or  maintenance. 

The  varying  proportions  of  weekly  incomes  of  different  amount  foi- 
persons  in  the  several  groups  of  selected  areas  are  shown  in  the  following 
Table  : — 


Table  C. 


Week 

y  Income  from  all  Sources.    Proportion  per  Cent, 
of  total  cases. 

Selected  Areas  in  28 

2(J.y. 
and  above 
10s. 

Not  s 

tated. 

Poor  Law  Unions. 

Above  20.y. 

10.S-. 
and  less. 

^Maintained 
l'.V 

Pelations  or 
Fiieiids. 

No 

Information. 

.5  Metropolitan  Unions     -  - 

•34M) 

12-4 

40-8 

18-7 

4-1 

0  Urban  Unions  (large  Towns) 

19-4 

13-0 

43-8 

I7'2 

7-1 

:i  Mining  Unions      .       .       -  - 

18  0 

lilt 

39  0 

23  (i 

8-4 

14  Rural  Unions        -       .       -  - 

l()-7 

11-3 

47-7 

14-2 

10-1 

Total,  28  Unions    -    -  - 

IS -4 

1]  -s 

44-.-. 

l(i-s 

S-.") 

It  may  l)e  noted  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  largest  jiroportioii  of 
weekly  income  exceeding  20.s'.  was  returned  in  London,  24*0  per  cent.,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  has  been  stated,  that  this  proportion  is  under- 
.jitated  ;  the  percentage  in  the  other  large  t(nvns  was  19 '4,  Avliile  in  thc^ 
oiining  and  rural  areas  it  was  only  18'0  and  W  7  respectively.  The 
percentages  of  cases  with  stated  incomes  between  20*'.  and  10s.  ranged  from 
110  in  the  mining  areas  to  V3  0  in  the  six  mi)an  areas  (large  towns).  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  weekly  income  was  retuiTied  as  not 
<e-xceeding  lOs-.,  which  averaged  44-5  per  cent,  in  the  28  selected  areas,  was 
lowest  (39 '0)  in  the  three  mining  districts,  and  was  highest  (47 "7  per  cent./) 
in  the  rural  areas,  a  result  suggesting  tlie  least  I'eal  poverty  in  the  mining 
<listricts  and  in  London,  and  the  most  in  rural  districts. 

With  regard  to  this  comparison,  however,  it  should  be  noted  (1),  that  a 
total  income  of  10.^*.  in  London  implies  a  greater  degree  of  poverty  than  an 
equal  income  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  (2),  that  the  value  of  these  pro- 
portions for  comparative  purposes  are  considerably  discounted  by  the  varying 
proportions  of  cases  in  which  maintenance  hy  relations  or  friends  was 
admitted,  without  any  statement  of  income,  Avhich  must  now  be  referred  to. 

The  2,086  cases  of  maintenance  by  relations  or  friends,  without  any  state- 
ment of  income,  included  268  males  and  1,818  females.  The  percentage  of 
])ersons  so  returned  was  equal  to  1 6 'S  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases;  in  the 
groups  of  selected  areas  the  largest  percentage  Avas  2o-6  in  the  mining 
<listricts,  while  in  the  other  groups  it  was  187  in  London,  17'2  in  the  six 
other  large  towns,  and  only  14*2  in  the  rural  districts.  The  cases  now  under 
notice  included  a  few  in  which  Poor  Law  relief,  present  or  past,  was 
admitted ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  has  been  assumed,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Report,  that  in  all  these  2,086  cases  the  income  does  not  exceed  lO.s-. 

Of  the  1,0")2  cards  which  contained  no  definite  information  as  to  income  or 
;neaiis  of  maintenance,  300  related  to  males  and  7")2  to  females.  The  300 
cases  of  men  included  202  in  which  the  information  Avas  marked  "  refused," 
and  98  in  Avhicli  no  information  as  to  income  susceptilile  of  tabulation  Avas 
^iven.  The  7")2  cards  relating  to  Avomeii  included  284  cases  of  refusal; 
Avhile  of  the  remainder  411  contained  no  information  and  57  only  imperfect 
information.    The  result  of  this  Census  as  regards  the  information  relating 
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to  income  appears  to  corrol)orate  the  experience  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his 
investigations,  namely,  that  such  inquiries  can  he  more  successfully  made  in 
rural  districts,  where  the  collecting  agents  have  l^etter  means  for  obtaining 
})ersona]  information  than  in  towns. 

The  following  Table  aff"or<ls  the  means  for  comparing  the  information  as 
to  weekly  income  given  on  the  cards  relating  to  males  and  females 
respectively : — 

Table  I). 


Selected  Areas  in  2s 
I'doi-  Law  Unions. 

AVeekly  Income  from  all  Soiirees.    Proportion  j)er  t'ent.  of  total 
cases  of  Males  and  Fenrales,  respectively. 

A  Love  '20.V. 

20.V. 
and  above 

10.S-. 

lOv. 
and  less. 

Not  s 

Maintained 

Relations  or 
Friends. 

ated. 

No 

Information. 

M. 

E. 

1 

INI.  1  E. 

M. 

E 

M 

E. 

M. 

E. 

■1  ^Metropolitan  I'nions 

39-0 

13-6 

21-9 

5-9 

31-3 

47-3 

28-1 

2-8 

5-1 

H  Urban  I'nions  (larj^e  Towns) 

31  1 

11-0 

22-7 

0-9 

34  0 

50-0 

24-4 

5-0 

S  7 

3  Mininjr  Unions  ----- 

2(i-0 

11-3 

18-7 

4-4 

40-7 

37-7 

36-2 

6-0 

1(1-4 

14  Itnral  Unions  

23-4 

11-1 

2) -9 

2-5 

45-6 

49-2 

3-0 

23 -ii 

KVC. 

ToT-VL,  -28  Unions    -    -  - 

27-3 

11-4 

21-6 

4-0 

40-7 

47  ■« 

4-9 

20 -2 

5 '5 

10-8 

It  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  tigures  for  males  and  females 
sliow  such  Avide  variations.  The  percentage  of  cases  above  '20s.  is  27 "3  for 
males,  and  only  11  "4  for  females;  of  cases  from  '2()s.  to  10.*?.  is  2 TO  for 
males,  and  only -to  for  females  ;  while  of  those  not  exceeding  1  ().<?.  it  is  40-7 
for  males,  and  47 'G  for  females.  The  cases  in  which  maintenance  l  >y  relaiions 
or  friends  was  admitted,  without  any  statenient  of  income,  did  not  exceed 
4'y  per  cent,  for  men,  whereas  they  were  equal  to  26"2  per  cent,  for  women. 
The  percentage  moreover  of  cards  without  any  information  as  to  maintenance 
or  income  was  only  per  cent,  for  men,  and  was  nearly  doii))le,  10*8,  for 
women. 

The  amount  of  reliance  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  upon  the  Poor  baw  Relief, 
cards  relating  to  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  past  or  present,  l)y  the 
enumerated  persons  aged  upwards  of  65  years,  is  of  course  an  open  question. 
The  following  Tal)le  shows  the  proportional  results  of  the  C'ensus  on  this 
point  among  persons,  males  and  females,  in  the  vai-ious  groups  of  selected 
areas :  — 


Table  E. 


Selected  Areas  in  28  Pnor 
Lhav  Unions. 

present  Poor  Law  Ont-Relief  M'as  admitted. 

Pei'sons. 

-Males. 

Females. 

5  Metiupolitiui  Unions 

20-5 

11-9 

26-4 

<i  Urban  Unions  (large  Towns)  - 

21-0 

13  0 

26-8 

3  Mining  Unions      -       -       -  - 

2 15 

15-7 

26-4 

14  Rural  Unions        -       -       -  - 

22-(> 

1G\S 

27-3 

Total,  26  Uuiona    -    -  - 

21-8 

15-3 

27  0 

*20 
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The  percentage  of  the  admitted  cases  of  past  or  present  Poor  Law  out- 
relief  was  21  "8  among  persons,  15"3  among  males,  and  27'0  among  females. 
These  percentages  of  persons  in  the  various  groups  of  selected  areas  ranged 
from  20  "5  in  London  to  22  (i  in  the  rural  districts.  Among  males  the  range 
of  percentages  was  wider,  namely,  from  11-9  in  London  to  16-8  in  the  rural 
districts.  Among  females  the  pei'centages  showed  but  very  slight  variations, 
and  only  ranged  from  '2&4:  in  London  and  in  the  mining  districts,  to  27  ".'3  in 
the  rural  districts.  There  seems,  however,  by  analogy,  to  be  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  facts  relating  to  Poor  Law  relief  would  be  more 
correctly  returned  in  rural  than  in  ur])an  districts  ;  and  it  should,  moreover, 
be  looted  that  the  percentages  of  admitted  Poor  Law  relief,  on  tlie  cards 
<iealt  with,  are  decidedly  l)elow  the  proportions  resulting  from  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  investigations. 


28  October  1899. 


General  Register  Office, 

Somerset  House,  W.C. 
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Appendix  II. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aj>ed  6.')  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  liave  incomes  of  lOs. 
a  week  or  less,  and  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Itelief. 


TABLE  (1).— PERSONS. 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 
in 

•2S  Poor  Tyaw  rnions. 

Einiiiierate( 
Population, 
1891. 
All  Aj;es. 

Total. 

Weekly 
I  iici  HI  If  1  i  t-v. 

or  less, 
jiiul  not  ill 

of  Poor 
Relief. 

Sin-le. 

Married. 

^Yidowed. 

Not  stated. 

1 . 

I 

1 
i 

4. 

5. 

(J. 

l'addin_ntoii  ------ 

lO.OS;") 

ss 

i  <> 

1 

30 

5(» 

2 

-Marvlelxine  ------ 

14,518 

127 

12 

31 

84 

Poidar  

14,ti7;{ 

211 

9 

88 

113 

1 

St.  Olave  -       -  -  

l-2,(i57 

115 

i 

50 

58 

^vool\vi(■ll  ------- 

13,541 

177 

10 

77 

90 

.")  Metropolitan  Unions    -    -  - 

05,469 

71S 

U 

'270 

395 

;? 

I!ri<;liton  ------- 

10.U9S 

145 

9 

58 

It 

1 

Portsea  Island  ------ 

15.12() 

180 

11 

49 

117 

3 

Liverpool  ------ 

15,022 

201 

9 

74 

115 

8 

-Manchester  ------ 

10,294 

24J< 

20 

45 

182 

1 

Sheffield    -       -       .              -       -  - 

9,999 

132 

4 

(51 

(il5 

1 

Hull  -------- 

10,382 

88 

3 

35 

50 

7('i,Si1 

'  •  -y 

51! 

007 

[) 

Wi-an 

15,0(51 

149 

13 

44 

. 

3 

Auckland  -              -       -       -       -  . 

20.225 

8(i8 

1 1 

179 

178 

5 

Mertii>-r  Tydtil  

l(i,091 

219 

2 

85 

109 

23 

a  Mining  Unions    -    -  - 

'7:iH 

i'll 

30H 

371 

31 

Milton  -  - 

5,125 

(51 

4 

2(5 

81 

Cucktield  -  - 

4,25S 

54 

3 

28 

28 

Dmiiiiow    -       -       -       -       -       -    •  - 

10.1 12 

349 

19 

178 

148 

4 

WaUiii-liaiii  ------ 

lO.TliT 

829 

21 

181 

124 

3 

I'fnvsey 

5,097 

142 

10 

84 

48 

5 

-\xniinster  

4,961 

101 

6 

48 

52 

Uedrnth    -       -       -       .  - 

8,9()5 

158 

10 

58 

79 

(> 

I'enzance  

.5,701) 

179 

28 

73 

(59 

14 

Taniiton    -       -       -       -  - 

5,328 

22S 

118 

97 

S 

( *arstanu'   -             -      -       .  - 

5, 1 9 1 

144 

19 

lA.  1 

n4 

n  1 

Tliirsk  

KI.ISS 

282 

82 

107 

139 

4 

Haverfordwest  

5,091  > 

71 

5 

28 

32 

6 

Kiitliin      ■       -              -       -       .  . 

.5,1SS 

281 

14 

121 

9(5 

t  'iU'lKU  VOIl  ------- 

10.502 

249 

6 

108 

134 

1 

14  Puial  l^iiioiis  - 

177 

1,217 

r,i.?s 

57 

Tot  \1,  (-is  linioiis)    -    -  - 

2S."),25(t 

5.021:1: 

303 

2,128 

2,.")01 

94 

5,021 

1 

:;:  I'"or  explanation  i>f  this  liuiire  «•<  Keport  of  l!e,i;istrar  (leneral  at  p.  28. 
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Appendix  II. — 3. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  ])erson,s  aged  65  years  and  uiiwai'ds  who  were  found  to  have  incomes  of  IOn. 
a  week  or  less,  and  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


TABLE  (1).— PERSONS. 


^\EKKLY  INCOMK 

FROM  ALL  Sources. 

- 

Under  .w. 

5-y.  to 
7*.  M. 

7*.  Qd.  to 

10.S-. 

not  stated, 

but 
maintained 

Relations  or 
Erienils. 

Earnin;;s, 

1  Ti(*ln*l  1 11  o' 

Pension 

1  ti'iiiii  tiii'HiPi" 

Eni|)loyer. 
■■"(rt.  and  h.) 

Trade,  or 

li^viprtcl  1  \' 

.1    1  ICIiVll  > 

Societies. 

*(<:) 

Assistance 

riiikhen 

or 
(Jtliers. 

*(d.) 

Otlier 
Sources. 
*(/■•) 

Means. 
*(4  and  5.) 

• 

Not  stated. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

1  16. 

15 

18 

17 

38 

27 

4 

59 

9 

8 

7 

33 

39 

48 

.52 

.5 

84 

2 

3 

1 

32 

35 

53 

91 

77 

8 

148 

11 

11 

— 

9 

28 

41 

37 

45 

8 

71 

14 

4 

24 

23 

35 

95 

47 

9 

124 

•2 

10 

— 

S7 

137 

ISo 

30H 

34 

486 

3S 

30 

21 

31 

29 

64 

(56 

3 

100 

9 

4 

 ^_  

1 

25 

25 

40 

90 

55 

5 

121 

12 

9 

1 

38 

35 

37 

91 

84 

4 

120 

4 

10 

3 

48 

92 

59 

49 

128 

9 

128 

15 

14 

— 

35 

17 

22 

58 

38 

6 

81 

16 

13 

1 

17 

13 

19 

39 

31 

3 

62 

3 

7 

213 

JOIJ 

391 

40.:! 

30 

012 

59 

■57 

6 

  - 

32 

42 

31 

44 

41 

17 

72 

14 

21 

2 

51 

Bl 

33 

223 

49 

54 

267 

27 

39 



28 

26 

36 

129 

27 

38 

153 

2 

26 

10 

111 

100 

3MJ 

117 

109 

492 

43 

86 

12 

7 

13 

16 

25 

19 

3 

37 

2 

1 

— 

4 

7 

14 

29 

15 

— " 

33 

5 

1 

1 

121 

6(5 

57 

105 

159 

40 

175 

23 

26 

1 

96 

ob 

58 

119 

141 

27 

145 

18 

2(t 

17 

30 

19 

42 

51 

(id 

16 

65 

4 

13 

3 

26 

6 

15 

1 

.")2 

•27 

16 

58 

45 

3 

101 

6 

8 

3 

79 

44 

27 

78 

8 

78 

14  ■ 

45 

2 

73 

46 

30 

79 

107 

101 

4 

50 

I 

15 

39 

50 

40 

62 

8 

67 

1 

35 

I 

57 

(i-2 

78 

85 

123 

10 

119 

54 

58 

3 

19 

15 

14 

23 

32 

1 

27 

5 

8 

6 

4(i 

57 

64 

64 

105 

9 

101 

50 

31 

1 

52 

66 

49 

82 

98 

32 

126  1 

48 

57 

i 

.>/,J 

810 

1,097 

165 

1,201  1 

240 

368 

■41 

1 ,0H5  1 

1.021 

1,029 

1,906 

1,864  ' 

1 

338  j 

2,791 

.380 

547 

r;o 

5,021  o,980t 


Reference  to  the  iiuestions  on  tlie  eininieration  card,  \).  S. 
t  Tlie  same  case  is  often  returned  under  more  tiiaii  (ine  heading. 
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APPENDIX  : 


Appendix  II.— 3. 


'I'rtlilcs  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes  of  10,*. 
a  week  or  less,  and  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


TABLE  ( 

2).— MALES. 

Tot  A  I,. 

iSelected  Areas  ilealt  with 
ill 

• 

^^'eekly 
Income  lU.v. 
oi'  less, 
and  not  in 

Single. 

Marrie(L 

Widowed. 

Not  stated. 

28  I'oor  Law  I  iiioiis. 

receipt 
of  Poor.  Law 
Relief. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

]'aiUliiij;t(>ii   -       -       -       -       -  - 

14 

— 

9 

5 

^farvlelioiie  ------- 

29 

— 

15 

14 

— 

l'(i|)lar  -  ------- 

7;") 

3 

47 

25 

— 

St.  (Have  

32 

— 

18 

14 

— 

4.S 

25 

21 

— 

Metropolitan  Unions    -    -  - 

,/.VcV 

•' 

lU 

7U 

— 

liriglitoii 

39 

21 

18 

Poi'tsea  Islaiiil  ------ 

42 

2 

20 

18 

2 

Liverpool  ------- 

7<i 

5 

38 

32 

1 

Mancliester  -   

81 

7 

18 

55 

1 

Sheffieifl        -       -       -       -  - 

33 

2 

19 

12 

Hull  -------- 

30 

2 

15 

13 

0  Urban  Unions  (Large  Towns)  - 

301 

IS 

ISl 

AVigan  -------- 

m 

6 

30 

43 

1 

AncklantI  ------- 

132 

8 

68 

58 

3 

Mertliyi- 'I'ydlil  

62 

1 

29 

19 

13 

;{  ^Mining  Towns    -    -  - 

/.7 

l'.i7 

lir> 

17 

Milton  -  -   

21 

1 

13 

7 

Cucktield  ------- 

17 

2 

10 

5 

Dunniow  ------- 

134 

7 

81 

46 

iValsiMgliaiM 

118 

3 

72 

40 

3 

Pewsey         -              .       -       .       .  - 

61 

5 

34 

20 

2 

40 

1 

24 

15 

Hcdrutli        ■              ...  - 

43 

1 

26 

14 

2 

Pen/.ame 

i) 

35 

6 

5 

raniitoii  ------- 

89 

62 

23 

4 

(Jarslani;  ....... 

r)9 

10 

26 

23 

— 

Tliirsk  .       -  -  

11 5 

12 

47- 

53 

3 

Ha\ crfordw  csl  ...... 

43 

4 

22 

14 

Knthin  - 

92 

(i 

53 

33 

( 'ai  iiavvoii 

79 

4 

33 

41 

]4  I!nral  Unions    -    -  - 

<jr,v, 

5SS 

ii.i 

T()T.\L  (•i.s  Unions)    -    -  - 

1,739 

103 

910 

682 

44 

1,739 

AGED  DESERVING  POOR  COMMITTEE. 
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Appendix  II. — 3. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes  of  10s;. 
a  week  or  less,  and  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


TABLE  (2.)-MALE8. 


Weekly  Income 

FROM  ALL 

Sources. 

Sources  of  Income. 

Under  .3.y. 

,J.v.  to 

7-V.  ad. 

7  s".  i)d.  to 
lOs. 

Income 
not  stated 

but 
juaintalned 

by 

Friends. 

Earnings, 
including 
Pension 
from  former 
Employer. 

and  b.) 

Benefit, 
Trade,  or 
Friendly 
Societies, 

Assistance 

from 
Children 

or 
Others. 

*(d.) 

Other 
Soiu'ces. 
"(./'•) 

Means. 
*(4  and  5.) 

Notstated. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

1 

(i 

g 

\ 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

S 

13 

o 
o 

17 

— 

15 

— 

2 

— 

11 

I!) 

34 

11 

38 

7 

27 

— 

1 

— 

1 

12 

15 

16 

5 

14 

3 

2 

— 

4 

9 

25 

10 

29 

5 

17 

1 

17 

'  

^4 

93 

34 

108 

18 

80 

.5 

8 

— 

-t 

II) 

25 

3 

20 

— 

2 



— 

5 

11 

q 

25 

4 

16 

2 

1 

1 

IG 

14 

24 

22 

47 

4 

29 

4 

3 

3 

37 

33 

8 

53 

6 

23 

4 

7 

.) 

10 

9 

9 

15 

6 

13 

2 

2 

— 

3 

8 

0 

16 

3 

15 

— 

30 



90 

111 

b/. 

181 

26 

116 

8 

16 

4 

17 

27 

0\ 

30 

16 

31 

6 

10 

1 

m 

37 

o\ 

w  1 

4.4. 

26 

52 

63 

12 

21 

— 

16 

6 

q 

12 

28 

21 

2 

11 

8 

us 

70 

73 

6S 

68 

90 

115 

20 

42 

.9 

 — 

1 

2 

14 

4 

10 

2 

7 

2 

— 

  ^ 

— 

1 

4 

8 

4 

K, 

— 

0 

2 

1 

— 

43 

43 

46 

2 

93 

37 

21 

4 

10 

1 

30 

36 

44 

84 

21 

17 

5 

5 

1 

14 

11 

36 

43 

16 

4 

1 

7 

2 

.5 

1  *i 

15 

7 

A 

4 

10 

1 

13 

,, 

12 

3 

28 

3 

13 

2 

2 

17 

18 

19 

1 

36 

5 

8 

8 

19 

— 

22 

32 

21 

14 

63 

20 

2 

24 

1 

8 

18 

25 

8 

33 

7 

17 

1 

18 

19 

29 

55 

12 

80 

9 

21 

18 

25 

2 

11 

13 

11 

8 

27 

10 

3 

6 

3 

12 

32 

45 

3 

67 

13 

26 

15 

l.> 

28 

33 

3 

58 

32 

8 

19 

22 

1 

29/, 

384 

77 

600 

142 

174 

94 

156 

11 

327 

508 

661 

243 

1,017 

282 

485 

127 

222 

24 

1,730 

2,157+ 

Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  ji.  8. 
^  The  same  case  is  often  returned  under  more  than  one  heading. 

29.-.2.  G 
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Appendix  II. — 3. 


'i'al)les  analysing  the  cases'of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes  of  lO.s. 
a  week  or  less,  and  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


TABLE  (3).— FEMALES. 


Total. 

- 

btiLhClIliU  ilKJ'iAS   DhiAL/l  WllM 
IN 

Weekly 
Income  10?. 

or  less, 
and  not  in 

A.'l  ■)  Tl'l  lit  1 

\\/ Til  r»A170i"l 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

receipt 
of  Poor  Law 
Kelief. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

74 

6 

21 

45 

2 

98 

12 

16 

70 

136 

6 

41 

88 

1 

St.  (Jlave      -  -  

83 

7 

32 

44 

Woolwich  -  

129 

8 

52 

69 

5  Metropolitan  Unions    -    -  - 

oM 

39 

162 

316 

3 

Brighton  

106 

9 

37 

59 

1 

Portsea  Islanil  -  

138 

9 

29 

99 

1 

Liverpool   

125 

4 

36 

83 

2 

iVIancIiester  ------- 

167 

13 

27 

127 

Sheffield  -  

99 

2 

42 

54 

1 

Hull      -  -   

.58 

1 

20 

37 

(i  UrhiiH  Unions  (Large  Towns)  - 

693 

38 

101 

459 

■■' 

■^^'igan 

69 

7 

14 

46 

2 

Auckland  

236 

3 

111 

120 

Merthyr  Tydlil  

157 

1 

56 

90 

10 

3  Mining  Unions    -    -  - 

46;^ 

11 

181 

:256 

u 

40 

3 

13 

24 

Cucktield  

37 

1 

18 

18 

Dunmow  

215 

12 

97 

102 

4 

Walsinghani  -  

211 

)8 

109 

84 

Pewsey  

81 

5 

50 

3 

3 

Axniinster 

61 

5 

19 

37 

liedrutli 

110 

9 

32 

65 

4 

Pen/ance   - 

124 

14 

63 

9 

Taunton  -  

139 

5 

56 

74 

4 

*^_Tarstani^  ------- 

85 

9 

38 

38 

Thirsk  -  

167 

20 

60 

86 

1 

Ha\erfordwest  

28 

1 

6 

18 

3 

Kutliin  

139 

8 

68 

63 

<_'arnn,i'von 

170 

2 

75 

93 

14  llural  ITnions    -    -  - 

1,607 

112 

679 

788 

Total  (28  Unions)    -    -  - 

3,282 

200 

1,213 

1,819 

50 

3,282 

I 


AGED  DESERVING  POOR  COMMITTEE. 
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Appendix  II. — 3. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes  of  10s. 
a  week  or  less,  and  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


TABLE  (3.)--FEMALES. 


Weekly  Income  from  all 

- 

Sources. 

  -  - 

- 

Sources  of 

INCOME. 

Under  5s. 

OS.  to 

10«. 

lucoiiie 
not  stated, 

but 
iiiciiiitfiinGtl 

by 

Relations  or 
Friends. 

Earnings, 
iiK'ludnig 
Pension 

ilUllI  HHillt:! 

Employer, 
and  (i. ) 

Uenelit, 
Trade,  or 

T^'viPlK  1 1  \7 

Societies, 
"(c.) 

Assistance 
Children 
(Jthers. 

(jtlier 
Sources. 
*(/•) 

Means. 
*(4  and  5.) 

Not  stated. 

7 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

14 

12 

11 

37 

19 

3 

52 

8 

7 

— 

7 

25 

26 

40 

35 

5 

69 

2 

1 

1 

21 

10 

19 

80 

39 

1 

121 

11 

10 

— 

8 

10 

26 

33 

29 

3 

57 

11 

•2 

— 

20 

14 

10 

85 

18 

4 

107 

1 

8 

— 

70 

83 

9.' 

275 

140 

lU 

40a 

33 

28 

1 

17 

21 

14 

54 

41 

80 

9 

2 

1 

20 

14 

23 

81 

30 

1 

105 

10 

8 

_ 

22 

21 

13 

69 

— 

91 

4 

6 

— 

45 

55 

26 

41 

75 

3 

105 

11 

7 

~ 

30 

7 

13 

49 

23 

68 

14 

11 

1 

14 

6 

33 

15 

47 

3 

7 

148 

hi3 

95 

327       j  221 

4 

.^.96- 

51 

■ 

15 

15 

10 

29 

11 

1 

41 

8 

11 

1 

21 

24 

12 

179 

23 

•2 

204 

15 

18 



12 

20 

5 

120 

15 

10 

132 



15 

2 

J,H 

59 

27 

328 

49 

13 

377 

23 

44 

3 

6 

11 

2 

21 

9 

1 

30 

— 

1 

— 

3 

3 

6 

25 

5 

— 

28 

3 

— 

1 

78 

23 

11 

1U3 

00 

3 

154 

19 

16 

— 

(50 

20 

14 

111 

57 

6 

128 

13 

15 

16 

1(5 

8 

(i 

51 

23 

— 

61 

3 

6 

1 

27 

12 

6 

j  16 

19 

4 

16 

5 

13 

I 

39 

12 

4 

17 

— 

88 

4 

6 

3 

(52 

20 

10 

1  2(i 

42 

3 

70 

6 

26 

2 

51 

14 

9 

!      '  (i5 

44 

81 

2 

26 

7 

21 

25 

32 

29 

1 

50 

17 

1 

38 

33 

23 

73 

43 

1 

98 

36 

33 

1 

8 

•2 

3 

15 

5 

1 

17 

2 

2 

A 

34 

25 

19 

61 

38 

3 

88 

24 

16 

1 

37 

38 

16 

79 

40 

118 

29 

35 

472 

348 

154 

733 

437 

23 

1,027 

14s 

213 

30 

738 

513 

368 

1,663 

847 

56 

2,306 

253 

325 

36 

3,282 

3,823t 

Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enunioration  cartl,  p.  S. 
t  The  same  case  is  often  returned  \inder  more  than  one  headinj>'. 
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Appendix  II. — 4. 


EEPOKT 


THE  PRECEDING  TABLES  BY  THE 
REGI8TRAK-GENERAL. 


Weekly  income 
stated  not  to 
exceed  lO.s. 
■without  record 
of  Pool'  Law 


I  r  will  l)e  found  on  referring  to  the  figure;*  at  the  foot  of  the  Tal)le  on 
pages  10-11,  that  of  the  12,431  (see  Col.  4)  collected  and  tabulated  cards, 
5,538  {see  Col.  11)  related  to  cases  in  Avliicli  the  stated  weekly  income  did 
not  exceed  106-.  As  has  l)een  stated,  it  has  Ijeen  assumed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Report  that  in  the  2,086  cases  {see  Col.  12)  stated  to  be  maintained 
bv  relations  and  friends  the  weekly  income  also  did  not  exceed  10.^'.  ;  these 
cases  added  to  the  5.538  in  Col.  11,  raise  the  number  with  incomes  not 
exceeding  10.^.  to  7,624.  The  total  12,431  collected  cards  included  2,711 
cases  {see  Col.  14)  in  ^vhich  Poor  Law^  I'elief,  past  or  present,  was  admitted  ; 
of  this  number,  howt  ver,  108  cases  related  to  persons  with  stated  weekly 
incomes  exceeding  W>:  Thus  only  2,603  cases  of  admitted  Poor  Law  relief 
have  to  be  deducted  from  the  7,624  cases  in  which  the  weekly  income  was 
stated,  or  assumed,  not  to  exceed  lOx.,  thus  leaving  the  net  number  of  these 
cases  not  admitting  Poor  Law  relief  as  5,021.  This  is  the  number  of  cards 
that  have  been  separately  dealt  with,  and  analysed,  as  regards  condition  as 
to  marriage,  and  source  of  income.  The  numerical  results  of  this  analysis 
are  shown  in  the  Tables  on  pp.  22-27  of  Appendix  II. — 3.  It  is  clear  that  the 
remaining  7,410  cases,  or  59-6  per  cent,  of  the  12,431  collected  cards  related 
to  persons  who  would  not  be  eligible  for  pensions  under  the  conditions 
suggested  by  the  Select  Connnittee,  either  on  account  of  the  weekly  income 
exceeding  10.9.,  or  on  account  of  admitted  Poor  Law  i-elief,  past  or  present. 

The  number  of  eases,  among  the  12,431  collected  cards,  in  which  the 
weekly  income  was  stated  not  to  exceed  10.^.,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
admission  of  Poor  Law^  relief  past  or  present,  was,  therefore,  5,021,  or  40-4 
per  cent.  ;  the  percentage  of  males  being  31-6,  and  of  females  47 '3. 

The  following  Talkie  shows  the  relative  percentages  of  persons,  males  and 
females,  tabulated  raider  this  heading  in  each  of  the  four  groups  of  selected 
areas  : — 

Table  F. 


iSelected  Areas  in  28 
Poor  Law  Unions. 


5  Metropolitan  Unions 

(3  Ur])aii  Unions  (large  Towns) 

3  Mining  Unions 

14  liural  Unions 

Total,  28  Unions  - 


Weekly  Licoine  not  exceeding  lO.s.,  without  admission 
of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Proportion  per  Cent,  to  Total  Enumerated  Cases 
of  Persons,  Males  and  Females. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

40-G 

27-4 

49-C 

40-6 

29-3 

48-8 

41-3 

33-7 

47-8 

40-0 

32-9 

45-9 

40-4 

31-6 

47-3 

The  most  i.ote worthy  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  remarkably  small 
variation  of  the  percentages  for  persons  in  the  various  groups.  The  varia- 
tion, as  is  shown  in  the  Taljle,  is,  however,  somewhat  greater,  both  among 
males  and  among  females,  ))ut  it  should  be  noted  that  the  groups  showing  the 
highesr.  percentage  of  income  not  exceeding  lO.v.  (exclu.sive"  of  those  admitting 
T*(K)r  i.aw  relief) am'jng  males,  .showed  the  lowest  percentage  among  females,, 
the  i>ercentuges  for  persons  being  thus  nearly  e<|ualised. 
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The  5,021  cases  were,  as  has  been  stated,  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  enumerated  as  aged  upwards  of  65  years  ;  they  were  also  equal  to 
17-3  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  selected  areas  in  the  middle 
of  1899. 

The  5,021  cards  noAv  under  notice  included  303  relating  to  persons  Condition  as  to 
described  as  single,  2,123  as  married,  2,501  as  widowed,  and  in  94  cases  the  marriage, 
condition  as  to  marriage  was  not  stated.    The  following  Table  shows  the 
varying  percentages  returned  under  each  of  these  headings  in  each  of  the 
groups  of  selected  areas,  separately  for  persons,  males  and  females,  as  the 
proportions  naturally  differ  widely  among  men  and  women. 


Table  G. 


Selected  Areas 
in 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  Total  Cases  of  Persons, 

Males,  Females 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Not  stated. 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

5.  Metropolitan  Unions  - 

6-1 

2-5 

7-5 

38-5 

57 '6 

31-2 

,55-0 

39-9 

60-7 

0-4 

0-6 

t)  Urban    Unions  (lai-ge 
Towns). 

5-6 

6  0 

5-3 

32-4 

43-5 

27-6 

61-1 

49-2 

66-2 

0-9 

1-3 

0-7 

3  Mining  Unions 

;3-5 

5  5 

2-4 

41-9 

46-3 

39-2 

50-4 

42-0 

55-4 

4-2 

C2 

3-0 

14  Rural 'Uriioiis 

6-9 

6-7 

7-0 

47-2 

55  "7 

42-3 

43-9 

35-2 

49-0 

2-0 

2-4 

1-7 

Total  (28  Unions)  - 

6-0 

5-9 

6-1 

42-3 

52-3 

37-0 

49-8 

39-2 

55 '4 

1-9 

2-5 

1-5 

The  figures  in  the  total  line  at  the  foot  of  the  above  Table  show  that  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  selected  areas  the  proportion  of  single  men  and  women  is 
almost  identical,  the  percentage  being  5  "9  and  6"1  respectively.  In  the  several 
groups  of  areas,  however,  some  Avide  differences  are  shown.  In  London,  for 
instance,  the  proportion  of  single  men  was  only  2*5  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
percentage  of  single  women  was  7  '5  ;  while  in  the  mining  areas  the  propor- 
tion of  single  men  considerably  exceeded  that  of  single  women,  the  percent- 
ages Ijeing  5 "5  and  2 "4  respectively.  Bearing  upon  this  point  is  the  fact  that 
mining  populations  are  of  abnormal  constitution,  the  total  men  often  exceed- 
ing the  total  women ;  the  percentage  of  single  men  in  these  mining  areas 
at  the  advanced  ages  corresponds  nearly  with  the  general  average,  but  that 
of  single  women  is  much  below  the  average. 

The  average  proportion  of  the  married  is  52*3  for  men  and  3  7  0  for  women  ; 
whereas  the  percentage  of  the  widowed  is  39  "2  for  men  and  55*4  for  women.  .  _ 
These  figures  for  married  and  widowed  nearly  balance,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  well-known  facts  of  the  greater  longevity  of  women  and  of  the  far 
higher  marriage  rate  among  widowers  than  among  widows.  The  proportion 
of  the  married  ranged  among  men  from  43-5  per  cent,  in  the  group  of  six  large 
provincial  towns  to  557  in  the  rural  districts  and  57 "6  in  London  ;  among 
women  the  lowest  percentage  was  27*6  in  the  six  towns,  and  the  highest  42*3 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  percentage  of  widowed  ranged  among  men  from 
35 '2  in  the  rural  districts  to  49  "2  in  the  six  provincial  towns  ;  and  among 
women  from  49  0  in  the  rural  districts  to  66 '2  in  the  six  provincial  towns. 
The  not  stated  cases,  which  averaged  1  "9  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  areas 
ranged  from  0'4  in  London  to  4-2  in  the  mining  districts. 

The  information  given  on  the  cards  as  to  income  from  all  sources,  and  Range  of  weekU 
the  source  of  maintenance,  has  been   tabulated    under  four   headings :  i'lco^e  from  all 
(1)  under  6s.,  (2)  5.s'.  to  7.s-.  Qd.,  (3)  7s.  Qd.  to  10.s\,  and  (4)  Income  not 
stated,  but  maintained  by  relations  and  friends.     The  following  Table 
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^hows  the  relative  proportion  of  the  5.021  cards  tabulated  under  each  of 
these  headings,  in  each  of  the  groups  of  selected  areas  : — 

Table  H. 


Proportion  per  cent,  to  Total  Cases  of  Persons  (5,021). 


Selected  Areas 
in 

:'S  t'oor  Law  Unions. 

Under  5*. 

5*.  to  7*.  i}(L 

7-v.  Grf.  to  10«. 

Income 
not  stated,  Imt 

Maintained 
\yy  Relations  or 
Friends. 

5  Metropolitan  Unions 

12-1 

19-1 

25-8 

43-0 

6  Urban  Unions  (large  Towns)  - 

18-:) 

21-4 

20-7 

39-4 

3  Mining  Unions        .       .       -  . 

15-1 

17-5 

13-6 

53-8 

14  Rural  Unions  

26-6 

21-1 

20-9 

31-4 

Total  (28  Unions)    -    -  - 

21-2 

20-3 

20-5 

38-0 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  in  the  aggregate  of  the  selected  areas 
the  cases  of  stated  weekly  income  were  about  e(|ua]lj  divided  among  the 
three  headings,  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  being  returned  under  each 
heading  ;  the  remaining  two-fifths  were  returned  simpl}^  as  maintained  by 
relations  or  friends,  without  the  amount  of  income  or  assistance  being  stated. 
The  percentage  of  incomes  stated  to  be  under  os.  ranged  from  12  1  in  London 
to  26-6  in  the  rural  districts;  between  5.?.  and  7s.  (id.  it  ranged  from  17 "5 
in  the  mining  districts  to  21 '4  in  the  provincial  towns;  and  the  percentage 
of  weekly  incomes  from  7s:  (V/.  to  10.^.  was  lowest  (13'6)  in  the  mining  districts, 
and  highest  (25 "8)  in  London.  The  percentage  of  cases  which  were  stated  to 
be  maintained  1)y  relations  or  friends,  without  statement  of  income, 
averaged  38 "0  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  selected  areas,  but  ranged  from  31*4 
in  the  rural  districts  to  53'8  in  the  mining  districts. 

It  is  specially  necessary  to  analyse  separately  the  information  as  to  weekly 
income  given  for  men  and  women,  as  obviously  the  sources  of  income,  as 
well  as  the  earning  power,  differs  widely  in  the  two  sexes.  The  figures  in 
the  following  Table  afford  the  means  for  this  analysis  and  comparison  : — 


Table  I. 


Proportion  per  cent,  to  Total  of  1,739  Male,  and  3,282  Female  Cases. 

Selected  Areas 
in 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Under  '^s. 

5s.  to  7«.  Gd. 

7*.  6f/.  to  10*. 

Income 
not  stated,  but 
Maintained 
by  Relations  or 
Friends. 

M. 

1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

5  Metropolitan  Unions  -       -       -  . 

8-6 

13 -.5 

27-3 

16-0 

46-9 

17-7 

17-2 

52-8 

6  Urban  Unions  (large  Towns) 

12-0 

21-4 

29-9 

17-7 

.36-8 

13-7 

21-3 

47-2 

S  Mining  Unions  

23  0 

10-4 

25-5 

12-8 

26-7 

5-8 

24-8 

71  •« 

14  Rural  Unions  

21-8 

29-4 

.30-4 

lo-4 

39-8 

9-6 

8-0 

45-6 

Total  (28  Unions)   -   -  - 

18-8 

22  o 

29-2 

15-6 

38-0 

11-2 

14-0 

50-7 

The  figures  in  the  above  Table  show  that  the  proportion  of  men  and  women 
Gt'ited  to  be  in  receipt  of  weekly  incomes  under  5^.  does  not  vary  very 
widely,  and  was  18-8  and  22-5  per  cent,  respectively  ;  between  5.!^.  and  7^?.  Qd., 
however,  the  range  was  much  wider,  the  percentage  being  29-2  for  men  and 
only  15-6  for  women  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  range  between  7.^.  6d. 
and  10.<f.  was  still  wider,  the  percentage  for  men  being  38*0  and  for  women 
only  11  "2.  On  the  other  hand,  only  14-0  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  stated  to 
be  maintained  ])y  relations  or  friends,  without  statement  of  income  ;  whereas 
the  corresponding  proportion  among  women  w^as  no  less  than  50-7  per  cent. 
Among  men  stated  to  be  supported  hy  relations  and  friends  the  percentage 
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rangetl  from  8  0  in  rural  districts  to  24  8  in  mining  districts ;  and  among- 

women  the  range  M^as  from  45  6  }3er  cent,  in  rural  districts  to  71-0  in  mining 

districts.    It  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  that  the  earning 

capacity  of  elderly  men  appears  to  be  highest  in  London  ;  it  is  not  so  easy 

to  explain  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  both  men  and  women  aged  over  05 

years  in  the  mining  districts  is  not  (mly  below  the  average  but  also  below 

those  recorded  in  the  rural  districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  tabulating  the  sources  of  income  and  the  evidence  of  SoTirces  of 

thrift  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  six  following  headings  : —  income,  and 

.       ,  evidence  of 

1.  Earnuigs,  mcludmg  pension  trom  former  employer.  thrift. 

2.  Benefit,  trade,  or  friendly  society. 

3.  Assistance  from  children,  relations  or  friends. 

4.  Other  sources  of  income  or  maintenance. 

5.  Means,  including  investments  and  property. 

6.  Source  of  income  not  stated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cards  recorded  income, 
•derived  from  more  than  one  source,  and  these  are  therefore  includi'd 
under  more  than  one  of  the  above  headings. 

The  aggregate  of  the  numliers  under  each  heading  therefore  exceed 
the  total  number  of  cards  by  nearly  a  fifth,  or  19  per  cent.  Thus 
while  the  number  of  cards  dealt  with  was  5,021,  the  aggregate  numlier 
returned  under  the  six  headings  was  5,980.  {Sre  cols.  11-16  in  Tal)le  on 
p.  23.)  This  fact,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the  value  of  the 
figures  for  comparative  purposes. 


Table  J. 


Percentage  of  Total  eases  in  wliicli  the  Weekly  Income  was  stated  not  to  exceed  10s-., 
and  in  which  recei))t  of  Poor  Law  Relief  was  not  admitted. 


Eaminjis, 
including 
Pension  from 
former 
Employer. 

Benefit,  Trade, 
or  Friendly 
Society. 

Assistance 

from 
Children, 
Relations,  or 
Friends. 

Other  sources 
of 

Income  or 
Maintenance. 

Means, 
including' 
Investments 
and 
Property. 

Source  of 
Income  not 
Stated. 

Persons  

37-1 

(i-7 

55  "fi 

7-6 

10-9 

1-2 

Males  

58-r) 

l(i-2 

27  1) 

7-3 

12-8 

1'4 

Females       .       .       .  . 

25-8 

1-7 

70-3 

7'7 

0-0 

11 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  37"1  per  cent,  of  the  5,021  cards,  earnings, 
including  pensions,  were  admitted,  the  percentage  being  58 "5  for  men  and 
25  "8  for  women. 

As  evidence  of  thrift,  the  information  given  on  the  cards  bearing  upon  -Membership  of 
membership  in  friendly,  trade,  or  benefit  societies,   is  by  far  the  most  trade,  benefit,  or 
important.    In  Table  J,  which  is  now  specially  under  consideration,  the  ^"^'^*^^^y  societies 
percentage  of  the  5,021  cards  on  which  income  from  these  societies  was 
recorded  did  not  exceed  6*7  for  persons,  the  proportion  for  men  and  women 
being  16 '2  and  1'7  per  cent,  respectively  ;  the  actual  numbers  being  282  men 
and  56  women.    Having  regard,  however,  to  the  importance  of  this  point,  it 
has  been  considered  desirable  to  tabulate  all  the  information  given  on  the 
whole  of  the  12,431  cards.    The  card  asked  for  a  statetiient  of  the  amount 
of  weekly  income,  derived  from  these  benefit,  trade,  or  friendly  societies  ; 
and  also  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  man  or  * 
woman    had  been  a  member  of  a  friendly  society.     The  12,431  cards 
included  476  on  which  a  varying  anxomit  of  weekly  income  from  this  source 
was  admitted — of  these  476  cards,  416  related  to  men  and  only  60  to  women. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  745  men  and  177  women  stated  that  they  hafl 
been  members  of  a  fr-iendiy  society  for  a  varying  number  of  years.  Thus 
the  total  numl)er  of  cards  giving  direct  evidence  of  this  form  of  thrift  was 
1,398  (including   1,161  for  men  and  237  for  women)  which  showed  a 
proportion  of  ll'l  per  cent.    Of  the  5,496  cards  for  men  211  gave  evidence 
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of  this  fbviii  of  thrift,  while  only  3*4  per  cent,  of  the  6,935  cards  for  womeii^ 
afforded  similar  evidence. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  recorded  cases  of  connection  with  Ijenefit,  trade, 
or  friendly  societies,  show  a  proportion  considerably  below  the  estimate 
made  l;)y  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  leased  upon  official  returns 
in  his  possession.    {Sec  Appendix  VI.,  pp.  83-89.)    It  may  be  calculated  from 
the  above-mentioned  proportions,  that  if  the  information  on  the  cards 
collected  at  the  recent  census  can  l)e  accepted  as  fairly  trustworthy,  and  if 
the  selected  areas  are  approximately  representative  of  the  whole  country, 
there  are  in  the  present  year  168,947  of  the  1,502,279  persons  estimated  to 
be  aged  upwards  of  65  years  in  England  and  Wales,  who  are  either  deriving 
more  or  less  benefit  from  membership  in  friendly  societies,  or  are,  or  have 
been,  members  of  such  societies.    On  similar  l)ases  it  may  be  estimated  that 
of  this  number  140,306  were  men  and  only  28,641  women. 
As^^istai ice  from        '^^^^  2,791  cases  {see  col.  13  of  the  Table  on  p.  23)  in  which  assistance 
relations  and       from  children,  relations,  or  friends  was  admitted,  were  equal  to  55-6  percent, 
friends.  of  the  5,021  cases  under  notice  ;  the  percentage  being  27 '9  for  men.  and 

70")  for  women.  In  7 '6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases,  income  from  other 
sources  was  recorded ;  the  proportion  l)eing  7  "3  per  cent,  for  men  and 
7 '7  for  women.  Income  derived  from  means,  including  investments  and 
property,  was  admitted  in  10 '9  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  the  percentage 
was  12 '8  for  men  and  9*9  for  women.  The  cases  in  which  the  amount 
of  income  was  stated,  but  its  source  was  omitted,  ^^'ere  but  60,  equal  to  1  "2 " 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cases;  the  proportion  l)eing  1'4  and  11  per  cent, 
respectively  for  men  and  women.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  thrift 
aft'orded  by  the  results  of  the  recent  census  is  disappointing,  as  of  the 
5,021  cases  which,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Select 
Committee,  fulfilled  the  preliminary  conditions  for  pension,  only  885  afforded 
positive  evidence  of  thrift,  namely,  338  in  which  income  from  benefit, 
trade,  or  friendly  societies,  and  547  in  Avhich  income  from  investments 
or  property  ^^'as  admitted.    {See  cols.  12  and  15  of  the  Table  on  p  23.) 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  under  these  six  headings  relating  to 
source  of  income,  in  the  sev  eral  groups  of  selected  areas,  although  of 
somewhat  doubtful  value  for  the  actual  purpose  in  view,  may  possess 
interest,  and  the  following  TaVjle  is  added  in  order  to  facilitate  such  com- 
parison. 

Table  K. 


Percentage  to  Total  Cases,  of  Males  and  of  Females,  in  which  the  AVeekly  Income  was  stated 
not  to  exceed  10*.,  and  in  which  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief  was  not  admitted. 


Earnings, 
including 
Pension  frnin. 
former 
Employe!'. 

Benefit,  Trade, 

Friendly 
Sociecy. 

Assistance 

from 
(_'iiii(uen, 
Relations  or 
Friends. 

(Jtlier  Sources 
of 
income 
or 

Maintenance. 

Means, 
including 
Inve.stments 
and 
Property. 

Source 

of 
Income 

not 
stated. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

;)  lMi_'tni]iolit;ni  rnidii^  - 

54-.-) 

2()-9 

9-1 

3-1 

40-4 

7S-1 

2-.") 

(5-3 

4-0 

5-4 

0-2 

1)  Urban  UnioTis  llai'uc 

Tinvns). 
:!  M illin;;'  X'nii)ns 

(iOl 
•24-8 

31 -ft 
10-G 

8-6 
35 -0 

0-6 

2-8 

38-5 
42-0 

7i-(i 

.s)-(j 

2-7 
7-3 

7-4 
.5-0 

5-3 
15-3 

5-9 
9-5 

1-3 
3-3 

0-3 
0-6 

14  i;\iia!  I'nioiis 

(58-3 

27-2 

14-7 

1-4 

18-0 

63-9 

9-7 

9-1 

i 

10-1 

13-2 

1.1 

1-9 

ToTAi.  ('is  rniiins)  - 

."s  •.-) 

16-2 

27-9 

70-3 

7-3 

7-7  12-8 

9-9 

1-4 

1-1 

Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  figures  in  Table  K.,  it  may 
])e  pointed  out  as  specially  noteworthy,  that  while  the  average  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  men  admitted  some  weekly  income  fiom  benefit,  trade, 
or  friendly  societies  was  16  2  in  the  aggregate  of  the  selected  areas,  it 
ranged  from  8 '6  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  to  35 '0  in  the  mining 
districts.  The  admitted  cases  of  f'lcome  from  investments  and  property 
averaged  12-8  generally  for  men  while  it  ranged  from  4-0  in  Londow. 
to  15-3  in  the  mining  districts  and  161  in  rural  districts. 

28  October  1899.  ^    General  Register  Office, 

Somerset  House,  W.C. 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

70  years  and  upwards. 


TABLE  (1).— PERSONS.* 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 

Aged 

70  years  and 

upwards. 

Enumerated 

1899. 
(2.) 

Income 

Amount  not  Stated. 

In  receipt 

Weekly 
Income  10.*. 

in 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 
(!•) 

Incoide 
over  10*. 

(3.) 

10?.  and 
under. 
(4.) 

Maintained 

by  Relations 

or  Friends. 
(5.) 

No 

Information. 
(6.) 

of  Poor  Law 

Relief 
t(3e  and  6.) 
(7.)t 

or  less,  and 

not  in 
receipt  oi 
Poor  Law 
Relief. 
(8.) 

Paddington  

124 

63 

i 

34 

1  ft 

2 

50 

Marylebone        .       -       -  . 

149 

62 

51 

9 

11 

70 

Poplar  

256 

42 

149 

Oo 

1 9 

101 

105 

St.  Olave  

147 

30 

91 

1  1 
1 1 

53 

59 

Woolwich    -       -       -       -  - 

191 

54 

94 

43 

60 

78 

5  Metropolitan  Unions  - 

867 

£51 

419 

159 

38 

.227 

.  362 

Brighton  

2,35 

75 

115 

41 

A 

88 

68 

Portsea  Island     -       -       -  - 

.346 

105 

149 

08 

106 

102 

Liverpool     .       -       -       -  - 

197 

55 

81 

51 

10 

36 

99 

Manchester  

185 

25 

111 

34 

15 

32 

113 

Sheffield  

127 

38 

55 

29 

5 

36 

48 

xlUll      -  - 

Oo 

Dl 

20 

4 

6  Urban  Unions  (Large  Towns) 

1,233 

356 

57£ 

233 

72 

346.  ... 

•  464 

Wigan  ------ 

246 

58 

129 

OO 

S3 

69 

Auckland    -       -       -       .  - 

400 

92 

181 

1  1  o 

8 

114 

187 

Merthyr  Tydfil    -       -       -  - 

233 

45 

90 

on 
d9 

46 

113 

3  Mining  Unions    -    -  - 

879 

195 

400 

211 

73 

243 

369 

Milton  

154 

56 

36 

23 

39 

24 

40 

Cuckfield  

139 

63 

42 

1 

16 

18 

26 

34 

Duninow  ----- 

580 

121 

339 

58 

62 

202 

200 

Walsinghani       -       .       -  - 

525 

107 

325 

72 

21 

226 

177 

Pewsey  ----- 

216 

36 

147 

28 

5 

100 

76 

Axniinster  

191 

42 

99 

8 

42 

58 

j 

I  65 

Redruth   

151 

29 

85 

28 

9 

24 

90 

Penzance     .       -       -       .  - 

196 

38 

107 

13 

38 

27 

93 

Taunton   

256 

41 

147 

49 

19 

72 

125 

Garstang  

201 

73 

93 

23 

12 

29 

87 

Thirsk  

406 

127 

211 

47 

21 

99 

160 

Haverfordwest    -       -       -  - 

259 

25 

116 

18 

100 

85 

51 

Rutliin  

252 

53 

153 

44- 

'2 

72 

128 

■Carnarvon  

337 

85 

202 

45 

5 

97 

152 

14  Rural  Unions    -    -  - 

3,863 

896 

2,102 

472 

393 

1,141 

.1.4:7s 

Total  (28  Unionts)    -    -  - 

6,842 

1,698 

3,493 

1,075 

576 

1,957 

2,673 

6,842 

Excluding  tliose  cases  in  whicli  the  precise  age  was  not  stated, 
t  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  eiunneration  card,  n.  8. 
X  Excluding  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 

'^Ofi^l.  I 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  infoi'ination  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

70  years  and  upwards. 

TABLE  (2).— MALES* 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 

Aged 

70  years  and 

upwards. 

Enumerated 

1899. 
(2.) 

Income 

Amount  not  Stated. 

In  receipt 
of  Poor  Law 

Relief. 
t(3e  and  6.) 

{7.)i 

Weekly 
Income  lOs- 

in 

-io  JTUUl  IjciW   KJ  Ul\Jllr}. 

(1.) 

Income 
over  10s. 

(3.) 

10*.  and 
(4.) 

Maintained 

by  Relations 

or  Friends. 
(5.) 

No 

Information. 
(6.) 

or  less,  and 

not  in 
receipt  of 
Poor  Law 

Relief. 
(8.) 

Paddington  

43 

30 

11 

\ 

1 

1 

11 

Marylebone  

54 

37 

11 

4 

2 

2 

13 

Poplar  

86 

28 

48 

c 

0 

0 

26 

32 

St.  Olave  

58 

19 

34 

K 

17 

21 

Woolwicli  

75 

45 

22 

8 

8 

22 

5  Metropolitan  Unions  - 

316 

159 

126 

21 

10 

54 

100 

.Brighton     -       :       -       -  - 

101 

48 

44 

g 

1 

J. 

28 

24 

Portsea  Island     .       -       -  - 

130 

82 

36 

/ 

21 

23 

Liverpool  

82 

35 

31 

11 

5 

5 

39 

Manchester  

70 

18 

46 

5 

1 

13 

38 

Sheffield  

47 

23 

15 

5 

4 

8 

12 

Hull  

59 

29 

24 

5 

1 

18 

12 

6  Urban  Unions  (Large  Towns) 

489 

235 

196 

41 

17 

93 

148 

Wigan  

102 

27 

55 

'J 

13 

23 

39 

Auckland  

196 

69 

87 

34 

(5 

44 

78 

Merthyr  Tydfil    -       -       -  - 

98 

39 

45 

0 

1 1 

1 X 

13 

35 

3  Mining  Unions    -    -  - 

396 

135 

187 

u 

30 

80 

152 

Milton  

80 

48 

18 

5 

9 

12 

14 

Cuckfield  

65 

37 

23 

3 

2 

15 

12 

Dunmow  

261 

81 

161 

3 

16 

77 

89 

Walsingham      .       -      .  . 

235 

70 

147 

12 

6 

86 

75 

Pewsey  

93 

21 

70 

- 

2 

32 

39 

Axminster  -       .       -       -  - 

86 

30 

40 

4 

12 

22 

31 

Redruth  

56 

20 

28 

3 

5 

4 

27 

Penzance   

74 

24 

38 

12 

5 

33 

Taunton   

120 

31 

68 

13 

8 

29 

52 

Garstang  

109 

52 

46 

5 

6 

14 

37 

Thirsk  

200 

80 

99 

10 

11 

46 

64 

Haverfordwest    -      .      .  - 

111 

17 

47 

6 

41 

23 

32 

Ruthin  

111 

36 

71 

3 

1 

26 

51 

Carnarvon  

139 

70 

1 

65 

2 

2 

14 

55 

14  Rural  Unions    -    -  - 

1,740 

617 

921 

69 

133 

405 

611 

Total  (28  Unions)    -    ■  - 

2,941 

1,146 

1,430 

175 

190 

632 

1,011 

2,941 


*  Excluding  those  cases  in  wliieh  the  precise  age  was  not  stated, 
t  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  p.  8. 
X  Excluding  inmates  of  workhouses. 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

70  years  and  upwards. 

TABLE  (3).-FEMALES.* 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 
in 

•28  Poor  Law  Unions. 
(1.) 


Aged 

70  jears  and 

upM'ards. 

Enumerated 

1899. 
(2.) 


Income 
over  10s. 

(3.) 


Income 
10.5.  and 
under- 
(4.) 


Amount  not  Stated. 


^Maintained 

by 

Relations 
or  Friends. 
(5.) 


No 

Information. 
(6.) 


In  receipt 
of  Poor  Law 

Relief. 
t{3eand  6.) 
(7.)J 


Weekly 
Income  lO.s. 
or  less'  and 

not 
in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law 
Relief. 
(8.) 


Paddington  .  .  .  . 
Marylebone        .      .      -  . 

Poplar  

St.  Clave  

Woolwich  

5  Metropolitan  Unions  -    -  - 

Brighton  

Portsea  Island     -       -       -  - 

Liverpool  

Manchester  ----- 
Sheffield      -       -       -   ■  - 
Hull  

6  Urban  Unions  (Large  To'wns) 

Wigan 

Auckland  -  -  .  .  . 
Merthyr  Tydfil    -       -       -  - 

3  Mining  Unions    -      .  - 

Milton  

Cuckfield  

Dunniow  -  -  .  .  - 
Walsinghain       -       -      .  . 

Pewsey  

Axminster  

Redruth  

Penzance  

Taunton  

Oarstang  

Thirsk  

Haverfordwest    -       .       -  . 

Ruthin  

Carnarvon  

14  Rural  Unions    -    -  - 

Total  (28  Unions)    -    -  - 


81 
95 

170 
89 

116 


551 


134 
216 
]15 
115 
80 
84 


744 


144 
204 
135 


483 


74 

74 
319 
290 
123 
105 

95 
122 
136 

92 
206 
148 
141 
198 


3,901 


33 
25 
14 
11 
9 


23 
40 
101 
57 
72 


17 
26 
45 
15 
35 


9£ 


293 


13S 


27 
23 
20 
7 
15 
29 


71 

113 
50 
65 
40 


l'£l 


376 


33 
51 
40 
29 
24 
15 


192 


31 
23 
6 


60 


74 
94 
45 


213 


16 
85 
66 


167 


26 
40 
37 
15 
12 

9 
14 
10 
21 
47 

8 
17 
15 


279 


18 
19 

178 

178 
77 
59 
57 
69 
79 
47 

112 
69 
82 

137 


1,181 


18 
13 
55 
60 
28 
4 
25 
13 
36 
18 
37 
12 
41 
43 


403 


8 
4 
10 
6 


3 
29 

5 
14 

1 

3 


55 


23 
2 
18 


30 
16 
46 
15 

3 
30 

4 
26 
11 

6 
10 
59 

1 

3 


260 


552 


2,063 


900 


386 


3,901 


*  Excluding  those  cases  in  which  the  precise  age  was  not  stated, 
t  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  p.  8. 
J  Excluding  inmates  of  workhouses. 


1 
9 
75 
36 
52 


173 


60 
85 
31 
19 
28 
30 


60 
70 
33 


163 


12 
11 
125 
140 
68 
36 
20 
22 
43 
15 
53 
62 
46 
83 


736 


1,325 


39 
57 

1-2 


56 


262 


44 
79 
60 
75 
36 
22 


316 


30 
109 


217 


26 
22 
111 
102 
37 
34 
62 
60 
73 
50 
96 
19 
77 
97 


867 


1,662 


86 
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Appendix  II. — 6. 


Tables  giving  the  i-esultt>  of  tlie  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

75  years  and  upwards. 

TABLE  (1).— PERSONS.-^^ 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 
in 

2S  Poor  Law  Unions. 
(!•) 


Aged 

75  years  and 

upwards. 

Enumerated 

1899. 
(2.) 


Income 
over  10s. 

(3.) 


Income 
105.  and 
under. 
(4.) 


Amount  not  Stated. 


Maintained 

Relations 
or  Friends. 
(5.) 


No 

Information. 
(6.) 


In  receipt 
of  Poor  Law 

Relief. 
t(3e  and  6.) 
{7.)t 


Padding  ton  

Marylebone  

Poplar  ------ 

St.  Olave  

Woolwich  

5  Metropolitan  Unions  - 

Brighton  -  .  -  -  - 
Portsea  Island  .  -  .  - 
Liverpool     .      -       -      -  - 

Manchester  

Sheffield  

Hull  

6  Urban  Unions  {Large  Towns) 

Wigan  

Auckland  

Merthyr  Tydfil    -      -  - 

3  Mining  Unions    -    -  - 

Milton  

Cuekfiekl  

Dunmow     -       -       -  - 
Walsingham        .       .       -  . 

Pewsey  

Axminster  

Redruth  

Penzance  

Taunton   

Garstang  

Thirsk  

Haverfordwest  -  -  -  . 
Ruthin        -      .       -       -  - 

Carnarvon  

14  Rural  Unions    -    -  - 

Total  (28  Unions)    -  - 


61 
72 
120 
60 
76 


SS9 


115 
153 
81 
62 
56 
70 


537 


95 
173 
102 


83 

59 
319 
277 
110 
120 

86 
111 
144 

97 
217 
141 
134 
159 


2,057 


3,353 


31 
2t 
14 
11 
15 


95 


40 

4;j 

22 
5 
11 
29 


150 


21 
37 
13 


71 


26 
25 
60 
45 
17 
30 
13 
14 
21 
32 
64 
16 
25 
24 


17 
24 
78 
39 
43 


10 
21 
21 
6 
18 


SOI 


76 


17 


55 
77 
37 
43 
1 28 
32 


19 
23 
19 
13 
14 
8 


1 

10 
3 
1 
3 
1 


272 


96 


19 


51 
81 
43 


175 


6 

52 
33 


91 


17 
I 

13 


412 


24 
19 

204 

189 
87 
61 
54 
61 
92 
53 

123 
61 
84 

117 


13 
9 

27  , 
83 

6 

8 
13 
11 
26 

7 
24 
13 
24 
16 


20 
6 


28 


21 
6 

25 
5 
5 
6 

51 
1 
2 


181 


728 


1,877 


498 


250 


3,353 


*  Excluding  those  cases  in  which  the  precise  age  was  not  given, 
t  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  p.  8. 
t  Exehxfling  inmates  of  workhouses. 


1 

10 
53 
22 
33 


119 


47 
57 
23 
8 
23 
24 


182 


33 
52 
26 


111 


16 
14 
133 
142 
64 
38 
16 
14 
49 
16 
61 
47 
48 
55 


713 


1,125 
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Appendix  II. — 6. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

75  years  and  upwards. 


TABLE  (2).— MALES.* 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 

Aged 

75  years  and 

upwards. 

Enumerated 

1899. 
(2) 

Income 

Amount  not  Stated. 

y\i.  I  c;i/t.i|Ju 

Weekly 
Income  10s. 

in 

28  Poor  Law  Unions. 

(1)  1 

Income 
over  10.S. 

(3) 

10s.  and 
under. 
(4) 

Maintained 

i^y 

Relations 
or  Friends. 
(5) 

No 

Information. 
(6) 

of  Poor  Law 
Relief. 

t(3e  and  6.) 

(7)  J 

or  less,  and 

not 
in  receipt  of 
Poor  Lavc- 
Relief, 
(8) 

Paddington  ------ 

18 

13 

5 

6 

Marylebone  

23 

15 

4 

3 

1 

2 

5 

Poplar  ------ 

35 

10 

21 

2 

14 

11 

St.  Olave  

21 

7 

12 

4 

10 

Woolwich    -       -       -       -  - 

28 

13 

10 

PL 
O 

7 

8 

5  Metropolitan  Unions  - 

125 

58 

52 

10 

6 

39 

Brighton  ----- 

''-  

45 



20 

20 

5 

13 

— .  ^_  _^ 

12 

Portsea  Island    -       -      -  - 

54 

28 

19 

4 

3 

13 

10 

Liverpool  ----- 

35 

14 

14 

K 
O 

4 

16 

Manchester  ----- 

25 

4 

18 

2 

1 

3 

17 

Sheffield  

17 

5 

6 

3 

3 

5 

4 

Hull 

Xxlltl      -            _           _           _           -  _ 

1  1 

4 

'  Q 
1  " 

7 

6  Urban  LTnions  (Large  Towns) 

203 

83 

88 

23 

;/ 

1  46 

Wigan  

37 

10 

- 

19 

3 

5 

8 

14 

Anckland     -       -       -  - 

90 

25 

44 

IS 

3 

23 

39 

Merthyr  Tydlil    -       -       -  - 

39 

11 

20 

3 

5 

8 

15 

3  Mining  Unions    -    -  - 

166 

46 

83 

'■-'f 

13 

39 

68 

Milton  ------ 

44 

22 

13 

5 

4 

8 

10 

Cuckfield  

26 

13 

11 

2 

8 

6 

Dunmow  

139 

33 

93 

2 

1 1 

1 

53 

43 

Walsingham       -       -       .  . 

113 

24 

81 

1 

52 

ii  i 

Pewsey  

49 

9 

40 

— 

— 

23 

17 

Ax  minster  ----- 

60 

22 

26 

4 

8 

16 

22 

Redrutli  ----- 

26 

6 

15 

2 

3 

2 

15 

Penzance     -       -       -      -  - 

45 

11 

25 

9 

5 

20 

Taunton  

61 

14 

40 

5 

2 

17 

28 

Garstang      -       .       -       -  . 

58 

22 

.30 

2 

4 

10 

22 

Thirsk  

111 

41 

61 

i 

2 

30 

38 

Haverfordwest    -       -       -  - 

67 

9 

27 

4 

27 

18 

15 

Kuthin  

54 

17 

34 

2 

1 

16 

23 

Carnarvon  

62 

18 

41 

2 

1 

8 

36 

14  Rural  Unions    -    -  - 

915 

261 

•  537 

1 

U 

266 

SSI 

U  OTAL  (28  Unions)    -    -  - 

1,409 

448 

760 

101  1 

100 

378 

504 

1,409  \ 

*  Excluding  those  cases  in  which  the  precise  age  was  not  given, 
t  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  p.  8. 
t  Excluding  inmates  of  workhouses. 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

75  years  and  upwards. 


TABLE  (3).— FEMALES. 


Selected  Areas  dealt  with 

Aged 
75  years  and 

upwards. 
Enumerated 

1899. 

(2) 

Income 

Amount  not  Stated. 

In  receipt 

Weekly 
Income  10s. 

in 

'>8  Poor  Law  Unions. 
(1) 

Income 
over  Vds. 

(3) 

10s.  and 
under. 

(4) 

Maintained 

by 

Relations 
or  Friends. 

(5) 

No 

Information. 
(6) 

of  Poor  Law 

Relief. 
"|'(3e  and  6.) 

(7)i 

or  less,  and 

not 
in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law 
Relief. 
(8) 

Paddington  

43 

18 

12 

J.U 

1 

21 

Marylebone  -       -       -       -  - 

49 

9 

20 

18 

*> 

8 

30 

Poplar  

85 

4 

57 

1  Q 

39 

38 

St.  Olave     -       ,       .       -  - 

39 

4 

27 

a 
0 

18 

16 

Woolwich  ----- 

48 

2 

33 

13 

26 

20 

5  Metropolitan  Unions 

57 

149 

66 

12 

92 

125 

Brighton      .       -       -       -  - 

70 

20 

35 

14 

1 

34 

15 

Portsea  Island     .       -       -  - 

99 

15 

58 

i 

44 

33 

Liverpool   

46 

8 

23 

14 

1 

19 

19 

Manchester  

37 

1 

25 

11 

5 

31 

Sheffield  

39 

6 

22 

11 

18 

15 

Hull  ------ 

43 

17 

21 

4 

1 

16 

9 

6.  Urhan  Unions  (Large  Towns)  - 

331, 

G7 

184 

IS 

10 

136 

122 

Wigan  

.58 

11 

32 

3 

12 

25 

11 

Auckland    -      -       -       -  - 

83 

12 

37 

34 

29 

42 

Merthyr  Tydiil    -       -       -  - 

63 

2 

23 

30 

8 

18 

35 

3  Mining  Unions 

204 

'25 

92 

67 

20 

72 

88 

Milton  ------ 

39 

4 

11 

8 

16 

8 

13 

Cuekfield     -       -       -    ,  - 

33 

12 

8 

7 

^  6 

6 

9 

Dunmow      -              -       -  - 

180 

27 

111 

25 

17 

80 

57 

Walsingham       -      .      -  - 

164 

21 

108 

31 

4 

90 

51 

Pewsey  ----- 

61 

8 

47 

6 

41 

14 

Ax  minster  

60 

8 

35 

4 

13 

22 

22 

Redruth   

60 

7 

39 

11 

3 

14 

36 

Penzance     .      -      -      .  - 

66 

3 

36 

11 

16 

9 

38 

'  Taunton  ----- 

83 

1 

7 

52 

21 

3 

32 

41 

Gar.stang     .       -       -       .  - 

39 

10 

23 

5 

1 

6 

22 

Thirsk-      -      -      -      -  . 

106 

23 

62 

17 

4 

31 

48 

Haverfordwest    -       -       -  . 

74 

7 

34 

9 

24 

29 

14 

Ruthin  

80 

8 

50 

22 

32 

40 

Carnarvon   -       -       -       -  - 

97 

6 

76 

14 

1 

47 

43 

14  Rural  Unions' 

1,142 

151 

692 

191 

108 

447 

448 

Total  (2s  Unions)  - 

1,944 

280 

1,117 

397 

150 

747 

783 

1,944 

',  l^•^"«l'llhn.^■  lliose  cases  in  which  the  precise  age  was  not  .stated, 
t  Reterenee  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  cara,  p.  a. 
Z  Kxeluding  inmates  of  workliouses. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Relating  to  the  results  of  the  Test  Census  in  Scotland, 

pp.  40—64. 
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Appendix  TIT. — 1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  tlie  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (1). — Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


Area  dealt  with. 


Population  in  1891. 


Persons  Aged  over 
65  Years. 


1891. 


3. 


1899. 


Ages. 


65  and 
under  70. 


70  and 
under  75. 


South- Western  District 


.South- Eastern  District 


Northern  Highland  District 


Southern  Highland  District 


Males  - 
Females 


Total 


-GRAND  TOTAL 


Total 

Males  - 
Females 

Males  - 
Females 

Total 

Males  - 
Females 

Total 

Males  - 
Females 


43,889 
48,232 


1,552 
2,366 


1,384 
2,205 


692 
922 


92,121 

34,205 
36,300 


3,918 

1,464 
1,917 


3,589 

1,350 

1,674 


1,614 

594 
737 


70,505 

14.414 
16,711 


3,381 

919 
1,360 


31,125 

32,786 
38,184 


2,279 

1,902 
2,662 


3,024 

881 
1,364 
2,245 

1,609 
2,284 


1,331 

374 
572 


946 

627 
874 


70,970  4,564 


3,893 


1,501 


Total 


374 
632 


1,006 

357 
429 


786 

241 

375 


616 

489 
662 


1,151 


125,294 

5,837 

5,224 

2,287 

1,461 

139,427 

8,305 

7,527 

3,105 

2,098 

264,721 

14,142 

1 12,751 

5,392 

3,5.59 

supeeintendents'  districts. 

Mr.  Barclay's  District. 

Comprises  the  Counties  of  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Kirlicudbright,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Wigtown,  and  all  the  Poorhouses 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  District. 
Comprises  tlte  Couaties  of  Aberdeen,  Clackmannan,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Kinross,  and  Perth. 

Mr.  Penney's  District. 

Comprises  the  Counties  of  Banff,  Caithness,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Orkney,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland, 
and  Zetland. 

Mr.  Stuart's  District. 

ComT>vises  tlie  Counties  of  Argyll,  Berwick,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh,  Haddington,,  Linlithgow,  Peebles, 
Roxburgh  Selkirk,  and  Stirling. 


+  In  additio:;,  282  males  and  420  females  over  65  years  of  age  refused  information  ;  in  150  cases  the  houses  were  closed, 
and  20  persons  "  '  efused  to  open  door." 
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Talsles  o-iving  tlie  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (1). — Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


Ages. 

Weekly  Income. 

In  receipt 

of 

Not  stated. 

and 
upvi;  arils. 

7. 

N-ot 
stateiL 

8. 

Above  20s. 
9. 

20.y.  and 
above  10*. 

10. 

lOs.  or  Less. 
11. 

No  income 
stated, 
but 

"mil  1  TifiS  iTiPfl 

by  Relations 
or 
Friends. 

12. 

Not 
stated. 

13. 

Poor  Law 
Relief. 
§  (3<^  and  6). 

14. 

308 
631 

10 
20 

542 
412 

254 
133 

393 
971 

95 

4:01 

100 

120 
302 

939 

30 

954 

387 

1,364 

546 

338 

482 

3S1 
496 

18 
12 

437 
219 

260 
39 

485 
733 

120 
556 

48 
127 

123 

246 

877 

30 

656 

299 

1,218 

676 

175 

369 

265 
416 

1 
1 

132 
102 

102 
21 

451 
740 

175 

400 

21 
101 

63 
245 

681 

2 

234 

123 

1,191 

575 

122 

308 

482 

727 

11 

21 

446 
239 

296 
61 

640 
1,075 

95 
725 

132 
184 

116 

275 

1,209 

32 

685 

357 

1,715 

820 

316 

391 

1,436  i 
2,270 

40 
54 

1,557 
972 

912 
254 

1,969 
3,519 

485 
2,132 

301 
650 

422 
1,128 

3,706 

94 

2,529 

1,166 

5.488 

2,617 

951 

1,550  IT 

§  Reference  to  the  ([uestions  in  the  enumeration  i'ar<l,  ]>.  8. 
*  Excluding  iiimates  of  poorliouses. 

IT  Tliis  number  includes  (1)  27  persons  who,  tliounh  tliey  admitted  liaving  received  Poor  Law  Relief,  returned  tlieir 
incomes  at  over  lO.v.  a  week  (('olumn  10),  and  (2)  81  u Tsons  who,  wliile  admitting  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief,  declined  to 
state  their  incomes  (('olnmii  13). 


aval. 


L 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 

Table  (2).— Summary  of  South-Western  District. 


Area  dealt  with. 


Mr.  Barclay's  District  (South 
Western). 


Males 


Paisley  (part  of) 
(Industrial.) 


Ayr  -       -       -       -  - 

(Residential,  Industrial,  <i-c. ) 


Hamilton  (part  of) 
(Mining,  d-c.) 


Dryfesdale  

(Agricultural  with  small  Burgh.) 


Lochmaben      .       .       .       .  . 
(Agricultural  with  small  Burqh. 

Kilbarclian  

(Tndustriid.) 

Toted  ■ 


Fein  lies  : 

Paisley  (part  of) 


Ayr 


Haniilton  (part  oj) 


Drvfe^^.lal 


liOchniabeii 


Kilbarclian 


Total 
Males-  -Toted 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Population, 
1891. 


12,195* 
12,952 
12,640* 
1,545 
1,190 
3,.367 


4.3,889 


15,183* 


14,504 


11,781* 


1,332 


3,744 


48,232 
43,889 


92,121 


Persons  Aged  over 
65  Years. 


1891. 


1899. 


Ages. 


65  and 
under  70. 


399* 


573 


262* 


67 


99 


152 


1,552 


(19)  332 


(43)  426 


(22)  300 


(1)85 


(2)  95 


(2)  146 


160 


211 


160 


42 


43 


1,384 


692 


646*     I     (40)  613 


851 


(37)  709 


407*     1  (34)  401 

122       ,  (1)  108 

I 

126       !  (1)  126 


214 


248 


264 


268 


189 


37 


63 


101 


2,366 
1,552 


2,205 
1,384 


922 
692 


70  and 
under  75. 


3,918 


3,589  :|: 


1,614 


95 


110 


78 


26 


30 


35 


374 


176 


216 


103 


37 


22 


78 


632 
374 


,006 


■"  Esliniatcd. 

■  In  addition,  89  males  and  113  females  over  65  years  of  age,  shown  in  brackets  against  eacli  parish,  refused  informa- 
tion in  95  c.>scs  the  houses  were  "  closed,"  and  in  20  cases  persons  "  refused  to  open  door." 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (2).— Summary  of  South- Western  District. 


Ages. 

Weekly  Income. 

In  receipt 
of 

Not  stated. 

75  years 

and 
upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

Above  20s. 

20.<.  and 
above  10*. 

10s.  or  Less. 

Stated,  but 
maintained 

T-?  ill  Q  ^' I  ^Ti  e  tw 
XVClcLUlUIlIS  Ul 

Friends. 

Not  stated. 

Poor  Law 

Relief. 
§(3«  and  6.) 
IT 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

72 

5 

1 

1 

126 

69 

108 

19 

10 

16 

101 

A 

169 

85 

105 

42 

25 

31 

61 

1 

106 

60 

51 

29 

54 

47 

17 

45 

15 

21 

4 

— 

2 

22 

— 

47 

12 

36 

_ 

— 

7 

35 

— 

49 

13 

72 

1 

11 

17 

308 

10 

542 

254 

393 

95 

100 

120 

168 

5 

104 

70 

295 

110 

34 

97 

214 

1 1 

X  1 

167 

9Q 

145 

89 

85 

t 

105 

4 

61 

14 

123 

155 

48 

j 

1  107 

34 

— 

22 

6 

44 

36 

n 

41 

28 

5 

92 

1 

18 

69 

30 

9 

138 

4 

67 

44 

631 

20 

412 

133 

971 

451 

238 

362 

308 

10 

542 

254 

39.3 

95 

100 

120 

939 

1 

30 

j  954 

387 

1,364 

1 
1 

546 

t338 

482 

t  Includes  31  persons  who,  though  declining  to  state  their  incomes,  admitted  to  lie  in  receipt  of  Pooi'  Law  relief 
§  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  iia<ie  8. 
^  Excluding  inmates  of  poorhouses. 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  tJie  Te;  t  Census  regarding  Persons  age*! 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (3). — Summaey  of  South- Eastern  District. 


Area  dealt  with. 


Summary. — Mr.  Stuart's  (South 
Eastern)  District. 

Males  : 

Bothkennar   

(Sh  i/jjjinff. ) 
Caniplieltowii 

(Diiitilling,  Jisliing,  and  general.) 
Currie  -------- 

(AgririiUidrtl  and  jjajjcr-making.) 
Dmnliaiton  ------- 

{Slilp-biiilding.) 
Duiiliar-  ....... 

(Lii'sldi'ntifd,  fi.shhig,  and  agricultxi-al. ) 
Haiklington  ------- 

(Agricuttnral.) 
Hawick 

{Manit favturing. ) 
Kilfiiiichen  ------- 

[Crnftiiig  and  agricvltiiral.) 
St.  Niiiiaiis  '  -       -  '  

{Mining  and  agricidtural.) 

Total    -    -  - 


Females  : 

Bothkennar  

Campbeltown  

Currie   -  ^  

Dumbarton  

Danliar  

Hadilin.uton  ------ 

Hawick  

Kilfinichen  

6t.  Ninians  

Total    -  - 
Males— Total   -  ■ 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Population, 
1891. 


Persons  Aged  over 
65  Years. 


189! 


1899. 


Ages. 


65  ami. 
under  10. 


TO  and 

under  75. 

6. 


1 

2,287 

42 

(1)  49 

32' 

1 
1 

• 

i 

4,976 

220 

(8)  181 

90» 

48 

1,263 

50 

50 

27 

13 

7,229 

197 

(2)  171 

80 

53 

2,452 

120 

(1)  144 

65 

30 

2,505 

135 

(3)  134 

54 

j  44 

9,357 

.391* 

(28)  346 

160 

8S 

870 

05 

105 

« 

2S 

3,26e 

214* 

(9)  170 

42 

52 

34,205 

1 ,464 

].3.i0 

594 

357 

1,847 

65 

(2)  57 

24 

13 

5,284 

316 

(26)  272 

119 

67 

1,317 

65 

(1)  60 

27 

17 

6,836 

215 

(6)  197 

96 

49 

2,758 

182 

(5)  187 

77 

5S 

2,711 

198 

(5)  174 

82 

41 

11,199 

500* 

(27)  441 

200 

118 

875 

122 

(2)  114 

45 

22 

3,473 

254* 

(21)  172 

67 

49 

36,300 

1,917 

1,674 

737 

429 

34,205 

1,464 

1,350 

1 

594 

357 

70,505 

3,381 

X  3,024 

1,331 

786 

Estimaccil. 

Jin  aildition  52  males  ami  95  females  over  65  years  of  agp,  shown  in  brackets  against  each  parish,  refused  information,, 
ami  in  54  eases  the  liouses  were  closed  or  unoccupied. 
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Tables  givino  tlie  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

fiS  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (3). — Scmmary  of  South-Eastern  District. 


Ag?:s. 

Weekly  Income. 

In  receipt 

Not  stated. 

01 

75  years 

and 
upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

Above  20*. 

20*.  and 
above  10s. 

\0s.  or  Less, 

No  Income 
stated,  but 
maintained 

Relations  or 
Friends. 

Not  stated. 

Poor  Law 
iv.ei.'cr 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

j 

5 

1 

15 

14 

16 

3 

1 

5 

43 

75 

21 

40 

22 

23 

9 

10 

— 

25 

17 

7 

— 

1 

2 

37 

1 

81 

:ii6 

17 

31 

6 

12 

•  41 

8 

51 

24 

62 

1 

6 

18 

36 

— 

47 

28 

54 

5 

— 

12 

101 

2 

92 

84 

115 

52 

3 

36 

35 

3 

4 

16 

81 

1 

3 

9 

73 

3 

47 

20 

93 

5 

5 

20 

381 

18 

437 

260 

485 

I  120 

48 

1  123 

■20 

3 

1 

29 

14 

10 

1 

7 

84 

2 

61 

8 

96 

64 

43 

43 

;  16 

17 

4 

21 

18 

4 

1 

t  50 

I 

2 

24 

5 

34 

113 

21 

17 

55 

2 

25 

7 

109 

3 

43 

38 

50 

1 

23 

6 

99 

45 

1 

19 

120 

3 

41 

7 

133 

257 

3 

63 

46 

1  1 

1 

112 

1 

27 

55 

1 

24 

1 

100 

42 

5 

28 

1  496 

12 

219 

39 

733 

556 

127 

246 

j  381 

18 

437 

260 

485 

120 

48 

123 

^  877 

1  30 

656 

299 

1,218 

676 

tl75 

369 

§  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8, 

t  Tnchides'  2  persons  wlio,  though  declining  to  state  their  incomes  admitted  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 
IT  Excluding  inmates  of  poorhouses. 
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Tables  giving  the  resiilts  of  t'le  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (4). — Summary  of  Northern  Highland  District. 


Persons  Aged  over 
65  Years. 

Ages. 

ii-Kr.A  IJV-jALiL  Wlln. 

1 

Population, 
1891. 

1891. 

1899. 

65  and 
under  70. 

70  and 
under  75. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Summary.— Me.  Penney's  (Northern 
Highland)  Dlstrict  : 

Males  : 

Avocli  ------- 

i'  East  Coast  Jish  in  r/. ) 

934 

45 

(16)  32 

16 

6 

Elgin  ------- 

{Agrirnltuyal.) 

4,131 

275 

(7)  224 

91 

69 

Stornoway  

[Crofting  and  fishing. ) 

5,417 

319 

336 

156 

82 

Strath   

ifJi-ofting.) 

1,179 

98 

(4)  107 

45 

31 

Thurso  - 

(Residential,  stone  iiuc.rnjimj,  fishing. 

2,753 

182 

(11)  182 

66 

53 

<t-c. ) 

Total    ■    -  - 

14,414 

919 

881 

374 

241 

Females  : 
Avoch 

883 

73 

(15)  52 

22 

13 

Elgin 

5,154 

435 

(15)  374 

161 

100 

StoiTio'.v.iy 

6,382 

429 

(2)  492 

207 

136 

Strath 

1,220 

!27 

167 

81 

48 

Thnrso  - 

3,072 

296 

(22)  279 

101 

78 

Total    -    -  - 

16,711 



1,360 

1,364 

572 

375 

Mule. 

.  —  Total    -    -  - 

14,414 

919 

881 

374 

241 

GRAND 

TOTAL    -    -  - 

31,125 

2,279 

2,245ir 

946 

616 

H  In  addition  to  this  number,  38  males  and  54  females,  over  65  years  of  age,  shown  in  brackets  against  each  ijarish, 
refus(!d  imorniation,  a,nd  in  1  cas^;  the  information  could  not  lie  obtained,  occupant  of  house  being  from  liome. 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 

Table  (4). — Summary  of  Northern  Highland  District. 


Ages. 

Weekly  Income. 

Not  stated. 

In  receipt 
of  Poor  Law 

75  years 
and  upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

Above 
•20s. 

20*.  and 
above  10*. 

10s.  and 
less. 

No  income 
stated,  but 
maintained 

by 

Relations  or 
Friends. 

Not 

Re'iiel. 

§(3e  and  6.) 
* 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

10 

2 

6 

24 

4 

i 

79 

49 

83 

9 

4 

20 

i 

I  98 

15 

10 

202  («) 

100  (6) 

9 

18 

31 

6 

4 

47  (e) 

44  (d) 

6 

2 

62 

1 

30 

33 

95  {e) 

22 

2 

19 

•265 

1 

1 

132 

102 

451 

175 

21 

63 

(a)  Includes  149  with  incomes,  jjresumably  under  10*.  (not  stated),  derived  solely  from  cultivating  croft. 
(e)       „  12 

(6)  Includes  77  who  cultivate  crofts,  and  are  only  partly  maintained. 

id)       „  27 

(r)  [ncludes  25  with  incomes,  presumably  under  10s.  (not  stated),  derived  solely  from  cultivating  croft ; 

4  „  „  „  fishing  :  and 

4  „  „  „  croft  and  fishintt. 


2 

50 

1 

7 

113 

57 

12 

•205 

46 

54 

6S 

149 

16 

8 

279  (/) 

152  (i) 

37 

84 

38 

2 

^7  ig) 

101  (J) 

7 

2a- 

99 

1 

25 

149  (h) 

101 

3 

60 

416 

1 

102 

21 

740 

400 

101 

245 

265 

1 

132 

102 

451 

175 

21 

63 

681 

•2 

234 

1'23 

1,191  (/.) 

575  (/) 

122t 

308 

(„ 
(ff) 
(/') 
(/■■) 


30 
4 
365 
8 


„  and 
fishing  or  croft  and  fi siiintr. 


(i)  Includes  61  who  cu.tivate  crofts,  and  are  oidy  partly  maintained. 
(./  )  Cultivate  crofts,  and  are  only  partly  maintained. 
(l)  Includes  266  who  cultivate  crofts,  and  are  only  partly  mainl.ained. 
S  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumera.tion  card,  i')age  8. 

t  Includes  5  persons  wlio,  though  declining  to  state  theirlncomes,  a  Imitted  to  I  c  in  receipt  of  i.oor  :aw  relief 
*  E'; eluding  inmates  ot  poornouses. 
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Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (5).— Summary  of  Southern  Highland  District. 


Persons  Aged  over 
65  Years. 

Ages. 

Area  dealt  with. 

Population 
1891. 

1891. 

1899. 

65  and 
under  70. 

70  and 
under  75. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Summahy.— Mr.  Mackenzie's  (Southern 
HiuHLAJiD)  District. 

Males  : 

AberfoyJo  -  

(Qiiarrijing.) 

561 

16 

23 

9 

7 

Abernetliy  ------ 

(Ha/iiion  F'isJttng.) 

682 

64 

(10)  39 

9 

19 

Brecliiu 

(Industrial. ) 

4,537 

293 

(24)  237 

98 

67 

Deer,  New  

(ArjricHltm'al.) 

2,166 

152 

(2)  119 

35 

40 

Deer,  Old  

(AffriciiUural.) 

2,207 

150 

(4)  166 

64 

50 

Dunfermline  

(Industrial,,  dbc.) 

13,152 

{)22 

(37)  492 

218 

141 

Fraserburgh    -       -       -  - 
(FisJiincf.) 

,3,896 

138 

118 

54 

32 

Kb'riemnir  

(Industrial.) 

2,751 

238 

'     (12)  200 

64 

68 

Ijaiii'encokirlc  ------ 

(A  action  Marts. ) 

9"20 

75 

(4)  81 

29 

23 

Lonniay  

(A  QriciiltiiTcl. ) 

1,104 

79 

69 

25 

20 

"Mptlivpn  ------- 

IM  t.XjVil  >  Cll  ------ 

(Afjrictdtiira.l.) 

oil/ 

75 

(10)  63 

22 

22 

Total    -    -  - 

32,786 



1,902 

1,609 

627 

489 

Females  : 

Aberfoyle  

462 

23 

24 

8 

8 

868 

85 

(12)  53 

12 

21 

5,916 

465 

(48)  374 

156 

96 

.  Deer,  New             .      .       .       ■  . 

2,268 

192 

(10)  162 

58 

41 

Deer,  Old  

2,487 

211 

(6)  213 

65 

06 

15,515 

834 

(53)  692 

281 

205 

Frasin'lmrgji 

4,196 

172 

169 

78 

42 

3,339 

351 

(18)  309 

122 

92 

LaiUfucelvirk  ------ 

1,014 

125 

(8)  112 

30 

44 

1,182 

98 

(1)  77 

25 

24 

Methven  

937 

106 

(2)  99 

39 

23 

Total    -    -  - 

38,184 

2,662 

2,284 

874 

662  1 

Males.— Total    -    ■  - 

35,786 

1,902 

1,609 

627 

489  1 

GRAND  TOTAL  - 

70,970 

4,564 

3,893  X 

1,501 

1,131 

i  In  addition,  103  males  and  158  females,  over  65  years  of  age,  sliown  in  brackets  against  eacli  imrisli,  refused 
inforiiiation. 
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Appendix  III. — 1. 


Tables  giving  the  results  of  the  information  elicited  by  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

65  years  and  upwards. 


Table  (5).— Summary  of  Southern  Highland  District. 


Ages. 

Weekly  Income. 

In  receipt 

\ 

Not  stated. 

of 

75  years 

and 
upwards. 

Not 
stated. 

Above  20«. 

20s.  and 
above  10s. 

10s.  or  less. 

No  income 
stated,  but 
maintained 

hy 

Relations 
and  Friends. 

Not 

Poor  La*v 

Relief. 
§(3e  and  6. ) 
♦ 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

7 

— 

10 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

11 

— 

4 

4 

19 

4 

8 

3 

72 

— 

68 

44 

68 

— 

57 

34 

44 

— 

44 

14 

60 

1 

— 

5 

52 

— 

42 

37 

76 

10 

1 

9 

12fi 

7 

105 

117 

185 

48 

37 

30 

32 

— 

48 

11 

42 

— 

17 

8 

66 

2 

60 

28 

80 

28 

4 

19 

1 

L 

^Cl 
o\J 

1  1 
L  1 

OO 

3 

2 

24 

— 

14 

7 

48 

2 

91 

— 

1 

5 

482 

446 

296 

640 

116 

8 



7 

1 

7 

2 

7 

5 

18 

2 

1 

— 

14 

14 

7 

122 

- 

59 

4 

147 

147 

17 

49 

61 

2 

18 

4 

104 

36 

9 

82 

18 

6 

102 

83 

4 

36 

194 

12 

^7 
o  t 

Qi  ^ 

ol  / 

183 

131 

96 

46 

3 

24 

4 

80 

57 

4 

33 

93 

2 

35 

7 

134 

132 

1 

26 

38 

23 

8 

66 

12 

3 

6 

28 

9 

1  ' 

39 

28 

9 

37 

8 

65 

24 

9 

727 

21 

239 

61 

1,075 

725 

184 

275 

482 

11 

446 

296 

640 

95 

132 

116 

1,209 

32 

C85 

357 

1,715 

820 

t  316 

391 

+  Includes  43  persons  who,  though  declining  to  state  their  incomes,  admitted  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 
§  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8. 
*  Excluding  inmates  of  poorhouses. 
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Appendix  III. — 2. 


Tables  analysing  tlie  cases  of  those  Persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  Inccnies 
of  10s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Eelief. 


Table  (1).  —Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


Area  dealt  with. 


Total. 


Single. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Not 
statei. 


Weekly  Income 


Under  5s. 


OS.  to  7*.  Gd. 


South  Western  District 


South  Eastern  District 


Northern  Highland  District 


Southern  Highland  District 


Total  of  Selected  Areas 


1,471 


1,537 


1,465 


2,190 


177 


140 


176 


328 


397 


534 


619 


788 


764 


783 


652 


1,044 


6,663 


821 


2,338 


3,243 


133 


80 


18 


30 


261 


338 


413 


232 


584 


1,567 


302 


289 


557 


476 


1,624 


*  This  figure  is  arrived  at  thus  :  columns  11  and  12  of  the  Table  at  p.  41  are  added  together  : 

viz.,  5,488  +  2,617  =   8,105 

and  from  this  total  there  are  deducted  those  found  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  in  receipt  of 

Poor  Law  Relief :  viz.  1,550  (column  14)  —  (27  +  81)  =   1,442 


The  resultant  is  (as  above) 


6,663 
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Appendix  111.-2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  Persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  Incomes 
of  lO.s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Table  (1.)— Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


FROM  ALL  Sources. 

Sources  of  Income. 

75.  Qd.  to  10*. 

Income  not 

of  Q  fori    lin  f, 

maintained  by 
Relations  or 
Friends. 

Earnings, 
including 
Pension  from 
former 
Employer, 
(rt)  and  (b)* 

Benefit, 
Trade, 
or  Friendly 
Societies. 

(<■)  " 

Assistance 

from  1 
Children  or 
Others. 

(rf)* 

Other 
Sources. 

i/r 

Means. 
(4  and  5.)'^ 

Psot 
stated. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

315 

516 

477 

52 

958 

182 

155 

6 

191 

644 

406 

23 

1,053 

154 

183 

14 

116 

560 

■281 

14 

799 

511 

177 

11 

324 

806 

763 

22 

1,254 

213 

416 

19 

■  946 

2,  .526 

1,927 

111 

4,064 

1,060 

931 

50 

*  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8. 
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Appendix  III. — 2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  Persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  Incomes 
of  10s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Table  (2).— Summary  of  South- Western  District. 


Weekly  Income 

Area  dealt  with. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Not 
stated. 

Under  5s. 

5s.  to  7s.  Qd. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Mr.  Barclay's  District. 

South- Western. 

Males : 

Paisley  (part  of) 
(Industrial.) 

113 

5 

48 

57 

3 

23 

35 

Ayr   -      -      -      -  - 

(Residential,  Industrial.) 

118 

5 

54 

54 

5 

26; 

23 

Hamilton  (part  of) 
(Mining. ) 

57 

1 

19 

13 

24 

7 

9 

DryfesJale 
(Agricultural  with  small 
Burgh.) 

24 

4 

13 

7 

- 

1 

0 

Lochmaben 

(AgvicitltHral  with  small 
Burgh.) 

29 

7 

16 

6 

— 

4 

11 

(Industrial) 

57 

4 

20 

19 

14 

11 

22 

Total  -   -  - 

398 

26 

170 

156 

46 

72 

106 

Females  : 

Paisley  (part  of) 

311 

43 

68 

191 

9 

61 

69 

Ayr  

340 

54 

67 

202 

17 

105 

52 

Hamilton  (part  of)  - 

179 

6 

41 

101 

31 

12 

17 

Dri/fesdale 

70 

15 

23 

32 

— 

4 

15 

Lo(.'lmiaben 

75 

20 

13 

42 

28 

19 

iviibarchan 

98 

13 

15 

40 

30 

56 

24 

Total  -   -  - 

1,073 

151 

227 

608 

87 

266 

196 

Males,  Total  -   -  - 

398 

26 

170 

156 

46 

72 

106 

GRAND  TOTAL  -  - 

1,471 

177 

397 

764 

133 

'  338 

302 
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Appendix  III. — 2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes 
of  10s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Helief . 


Table  (2). — Summary  of  South- Western  District. 


FROM  ALL  Sources. 

Sources  of  Income. 

7s.  6d.  to  10s. 
9. 

Income  not 
stated,  but 
maintained  by 
Relations  or 
Friends. 

10. 

Earnings, 
including 
Pension  from 
former 
Employer, 
(d)  and  {b).* 

11. 

Benefit, 
Trade, 
or  Friendly 
Societies. 

(c)* 

12. 

Assistance 

from 
Children  or 
Others. 

(d)* 

13. 

Other 
Sources. 
(/)* 
14. 

Means. 
(4  and  5.)* 
IS. 

Not 
stateu. 

16. 

36 

19 

45 

14 

64 

7 

10 

— 

30 

39 

54 

6 

60 

8 

7 

— 

12 

29 

12 

6 

39 

5 

2 

13 

4 

13 

2 

12 

1 

3 

14 

— 

14 

1 

12 

12 

18 

— 

23 

1 

39 

9 

9 

15 

18 

128 

92 

177 

38 

196 

43 

61 

2 

75 

106 

3 

243 

26 

9 



44 

1U9 

8 

229 

44 

30 

12 

138 

14 

2 

157 

12 

4 

2 

15 

36 

13 

50 

13 

18 

27 

1 

17 

44 

26 

15 

14 

4 

65 

1 

39 

18 

18 

2 

187 

424 

300 

14 

762 

139 

94 

4 

128 

92 

177 

38 

196 

43 

61 

2 

315 

516 

477 

52 

958 

182 

155 

6 

*  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8. 
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Appendix  III. —2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes 
of  10s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Table  (3).— Summary  of  South-Eastern  District. 


Weekly  Income 

Area  de;alt  with. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Not 
staited. 

Under  5*. 

5*.  to  7*.  6c?. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Mr.  Stuaet's  District. 

South-Eastern. 

Male?i : 

Bothkennar 

(Shippiwj. ) 

15 

1 

8 

6 



6 

5 

Caimpbeltown  - 
{Distilling,  Fishing,  and 
General.) 

54 

8 

25 

19 

2  ' 

6 

15 

Currie       -       .       .  . 

[AgricuUui-al  and  Paper 
making. ) 

6 

— 

4 

2 

— 

1 

2 

Dumbarton 
(Shipbuilding.) 

40 

1 

16 

21 

2 

4 

3 

Dunbar  .... 

(Residential,  Fishing  and 
A.  gvieidtuval . ) 

45 

2 

15 

13 

15 

16 

16 

Haddington 

i  A  nvioiil.tiivfil.  \ 

48 

3 

25 

18 

2 

a 

20 

Hawiclc     -       -       -  . 

[Manufactimng.) 

1 

lO'± 

0 

/U 

oy 

22 

19 

Kilfiniciien 

(Crofting  and  Agricid- 
ttiral.) 

73 

11 

44 

14 

4 

39 

23 

St.  Ninians 

(Mining    and  Agricul- 
tural.) 

78 

9 

23 

39 

7 

42 

U 

Total   -   -  - 

493 

1 

40 

230 

191 

32 

144 

114 

<"ertia,les: 

j 



Uotlikennar 

36 

3 

7 

26 

8 

12 

Campbeltown  - 

117 

13 

31  1 

68 

5 

22 

21 

Currie  .... 

35 

3 

15 

14 

3 

- 

13 

Dumbarton 

130 

5 

30 

91 

4 

7 

10 

Dunbar     -       -       -  . 

74 

9 

13 

32 

20 

41 

24 

Haddington 

125 

14 

38 

70 

3 

26 

42 

Hawick  .... 

327 

24 

118 

185 

40 

23 

Kilfinichen 

85 

15 

20 

43 

7 

61 

23 

St.  Ninians 

115 

14 

32 

63 

6 

64 

7 

Total   •   -  - 

1,044 

100 

304 

592 

48 

269 

175 

Males,  Total  - 

493 

40 

230 

191 

32 

144 

114  j 

GR^ND  TOTAL    -  - 

1,537 

140 

534 

1 

783 

80 

413 

289 
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Appendix  III. — 2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  inc  Eoes 
of  lO.s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Belief. 


Table  (3). — Summary  of  South-Eastern  District. 


FROM  ALL  Sources. 

Sources  of  Income. 

7s.  6d.  to  10<'. 
9. 

Income  not 
stated,  but 
maintained  by 
KeJations  or 
Friends. 

10. 

Earnings, 
including 
Pension  from 
former 
Employer. 
{a)  and  (6)* 

11. 

Benefit, 
Trade, 
or  Friendly 
Societies. 

12. 

Assistance 

from 
Children  or 
Others. 

13. 

Other 

Sources. 

(/)* 

14. 

Means. 
(4  and  5.)* 
15. 

Not 
stated. 

le. 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1  1 
1  1 

99 

oU 

.7 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

21 

8 

3 

32 

4 

13 

20 

4 

20 

4 

6 

16 

4 

14 

5 

30 

4 

5 

43 

50 

63 



78 

19 

26 



10 

1 

32 

43 

8 

27 

3 

20 

5 

30 

2 

18 

27 

13 

123 

112 

198 

17 

258 

65 

86 

5 

2 

14 

8 

20 

13 

5 

12 

62 

30 

— 

87 

9 

4 

-  - 

K 

o 

1 7 

o 

ii 

32 

Z 

2 

1 

8 

105 

14 

1 

116 

10 

10 

7 

2 

22 

1 

50 

4 

7 

15 

42 

37 

1 

84 

18 

24 

16 

248 

48 

269 

25 

29 

1 

1 

20 

1 

56 

4 

2 

5 

42 

27 

2 

81 

4 

14 

2 

68 

532 

208 

6 

795 

89 

97 

9 

123 

112 

198 

17 

258 

65 

86 

6 

191 

644 

406 

23 

1,053 

154 

1-83 

i4 

*  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  ]iage  8. 
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Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  tliose  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes 
of  10*.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Table  (4). — Summary  of  Northern  Highland  District. 


Weekly  Income. 

Akea  dealt  with. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Not 
stated. 

Under  5s. 

5.S'.  to  7*.  6f/. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

SUMMAKY.— Mr.  PENNEY'S 

Dlstrict  (Northern 

Highland). 

Males  : 

Avoch       .       -       -  . 
{East  Coast  fishing. ) 

20 

3 

14 

3 

— 

6 

10 

Elgin  

(Agriculttiral. ) 

74 

6 

44 

24 

12 

24 

Stornowaj'  -       -       -  - 
{Crofting  and  fishing.) 

285 

11 

189 

85 

19 

158 

Strath       -       .       -  - 
[Crofting.) 

89 

6 

60 

19 

4 

3 

40 

Thurso      -       -       .  - 

{Residential,  stone  quarry- 
ing, fishing,  dec.) 

98 

12 

56 

28 

2 

17 

36 

1 

Total    -    -  - 

566 

38 

363 

159 

6 

57 

268t 

(t)  Includes  cases  with  incomes  (not  specified,  but  presumably  under  10s.)  derived  solely  from  crofts  as  follows  :- 
Stomoway,  148  ;i  Strath,  25  ;  Thurso,  12.    In  Strath  there  are  also  8  with  incomes  from  fishing,  or  croft  and  fishing. 


Females : 

Avoch       .      -       -  . 

43 

3 

13 

27 

31 

9 

Elgin  

185 

49 

24 

109 

3 

57 

60 

■ 

Stomoway - 

348 

28 

118 

201 

1 

26 

169 

Strath       -      -      -  - 

133 

21 

36 

70 

6 

2 

30 

Thurso  .... 

190 

37 

65 

86 

2 

59 

21 

Total    -    -  - 

899 

138 

256 

493 

12 

175 

2891 

Males,  Total    -    -  - 

566 

38 

363 

159 

6 

57 

268  1 

GRAND  TOTAL    -    -  - 

1,465 

176 

619 

652 

18 

232 

557  §  j 
1  1 

t  Includes  cases  with  incomes  (not  specified,  but  presumably  under  10s.)  derived  solelv  from  crofts,  as  follows  :- 
Stornoway,  135  ;  Strath,  30  ;  Thurso,  4. 

§  Includes  cases  witli  incomes  (not  specified,  but  presumably  under  10s.)  derived  solely  from  crofts  as  follows  :- 
tomoway,  283 ;  Strath,  55  ;  Thurso,  16.    In  Strath  8  derive  income  from  fishing,  or  croft  and  fishing 
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Appendix  III. — 2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  tliose  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes 
of  10s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Table  (4.) — Summary  of  Northern  Highland  District. 


FROM  ALL  Sources. 


7s.  6d.  to  10s. 


Income  not 
stated,  but 
maintained  by 
Relations  or 
Friends. 

10. 


Sources  of  Income. 


Earnings, 
including 
Pension  from 
former 
Employer. 
(a)  and  (b)  * 

11. 


Benefit, 
Trade 
or  Friendly 
Societies. 

12. 


Assistance 

from 
Children  or 
Others. 

13. 


«3tlier 

Sources. 
(/)* 
14. 


Means. 
4  and  5. 

15. 


Not 
stated. 

16. 


29 


12 


96 


44 


23 


16 


41 


30 


11 


46 


30 


105 


44 


38 


tl71 


144 


226 


12 


169 


61 


18 


261 


11 


44 


79 


{b)  Includes  in  Stornoway  74,  and  in  Strath  27  [cases  where  persons  cultivate  crofts,  and  are  only  partly 
maintained. 


3 

14 

32 

3 

10 

22 

46 

66 

5 

107 

32 

20 

10 

143 

16 

5 

186 

151 

45 

3 

2 

99 

4 

99 

53 

7 

I 

9 

101 

37 

149 

11 

16 

46 

^389 

137 

10 

573 

250 

98 

4 

70 

171 

144 

4 

226 

261 

79 

7 

116 

§560 

281 

14 

799 

511 

177 

11 

*  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8. 

t  Includes  in  Stornoway,  60 ;  and  in  Strath,  99  cases  where  persons  cultivate  crofts,  and  are  only  partly 
maintained. 

§  Includes  in  Stornoway,  134 ;  and  in  Strath,  126  cases  where  persons  cultivate  crolts,  and  are  oiiJj  partly 
maintained. 
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Tables  analysing  tlu  cases  of  those  persons  aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes 
of  10s.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief. 


Table  (5.)— Summary  of  Southern  Highland  District. 


Weekly  Income 

Area  dealt  with. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Not 
Stated. 

Under  5s. 

5s.  to  7*.  6d. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8.  i 

Summary.— Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Dlwrict  (Southern  Highland). 

i 

Males : 

! 
I 

Abeifoyle  

[Quarrying). 

4 

1 

2 

1 

— 

  j 

Abernetliy  -       -             -  - 

[Salmon  Fisldvg). 

20 

— 

11 

9 

— 

I 

5 

Brechin       .       -       -       -  . 
(Industrial). 

58 

4 

36 

16 

2 

11 

24 

Deer,  New  -      -      -      -    .  . 
[Agricultural). 

56 

5 

31 

20 

— 

11 

26 

Deer,  Old  

[Agricultural). 

77 

8 

45 

24 

— 

15 

31 

Dunfermline       .       -       .  - 
[Industrial,  ttr. ) 

204 

12 

104 

79 

9 

52 

56 

,'Fraserbui'gli        .      .       -  - 
[FisMjig). 

34 

2 

21 

11 

— 

11 

9 

Ivirriemuir  

[[iidiisirial). 

90 

9 

50 

31 

12 

21 

Laurencekirk      .       .       -  - 
[Auction  Marts). 

3S 

4 

20 

12 

2 

11 

11 

JLoximav  - 
[Agricidtural). 

46 

2 

27 

17 

27 

13 

Mefchven  ----- 
[Agricultural ,  (i:c.  ti'f.) 

19 

5 

10 

4 

— 

4 

10 

Total   -   -  - 

646 

52 



357 

224 

13 

158 

206 

Females  : 

Aberfoyle  

4 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Altenietliy  

29 

6 

2 

21 

— 

6 

1 

Brechin  

262 

52 

75 

132 

3 

KQ 
OO 

35 

Deer,  New  -       -  - 

131 

22 

42 

67 

36 

46 

Deer,  Old  

149 

27 

54 

68 

41 

22 

Dunfermline       .       .       .  - 

404 

32 

81 

280 

!  1 

115 

74 

Fraserburgh        -  - 

114 

13 

41 

60 

28 

18 

Kirrienuiir  

241 

70 

61 

109 

1 

53 

33 

I..aarencekirk      -       -      -  . 

72 

23 

13 

34 

2 

30 

19 

LoniTiay  

58 

7 

33 

18 

24 

4 

Mcthveii     .       .       -       -  - 

80 

22 

29 

29 

35 

18 

Total   -   -  -. 

1,544 

276 

431 

820 

17 

426 

270 

Males,  Total   -   -  - 

646 

52 

357 

224 

13 

158 

206 

UK  AND  TOIAL    ■    -  - 

2,190 

328 

788 



1,044  , 

30 

584 

476 

1 
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Appendix  III. — 2. 


Tables  analysing  the  cases  of  those  persons  aged  G5  years  and  upwards  who  were  found  to  have  incomes 
of  lOs.  a  week  or  less,  and  to  be  not  m  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Eelief. 


Table  (5.)— Summary  of  Southern  Highland  District. 


FROJi  ALL  Sources. 

Sources  of  Income. 

j 

Is.  Qd.  to  10s. 
9.  1 

Income  not 
stated,  but 
maintained  by 
Relatvpns  or 
Friends. 

10. 

Earnings, 
including 
Pension  from 
former 
Employer, 
(rt)  and  (6)  ' 

11. 

Benefit, 
Trade, 
or  Friendly 
Societies. 

(c)  * 

12.  1 

Assistance 
from  Children 
or  others. 

13. 

1 

Other  ! 
Sources. 

(/)  * 

14. 

1 

Means, 
4  and  5.* 

15. 

Not  stated. 
16. 

3 

1 

3 

— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

7 

4 

16 

— 

4 

— 

13 

— 

23 

— 

44 

— 

9 

3 

16 

2 

18 

1 

23 

1 

18 

14 

22 

5 

21 

10 

48 

— 

23 

20 

14 

— 

52 

44 

95 

6 

80 

14 

47 

14 

21 

10 

3 

31 

26 

52 

1 

38 

7 

22 

13 

3 

24 

— 

\\ 

10 

10 

■  — 

6 

— 

29 

24 

— 

17 

5 

9 

— 

4 

3 

8 

— 

193 

89 

364 

8 

222 

74 

173 

10 

o 

2 

2 

— 

2 

3 

i 

4 

— 

2,6 

O 

£i 

7 

- 

99 

78 

1 

loi 

43 

— 

15 

34 

■  26 

6 

88 

27 

30 

— 

3 

83 

28 

110 

33 

26 

34 

181 

98 

4 

283 

22 

12 

56 

33 

56 

4 

5 

26i 

129 

72 

148 

25 

35 

7 

11 

12 

25 

2 

43 

6 

18 

2 

28 

12 

48 

4 

9 

3 

24 

21 

1 

50 

4 

26 

131 

717 

399 

14 

1,032 

139 

243 

9 

193 

89 

364 

8 

i  222 

1 

74 

173 

10 

324 

j  806 

763  22 

1,254 

213 

416 

19 

*  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  ciurd,  page  8. 
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Appendix  III. — 3. 


Table  giving  the  siunmary  of  the  results  of  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons  aged 

70  years  and  upwards. 


Table. — Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


Area  dealt  with. 


South- Western  District : 
Males 


Females 
Total 


South-Eastern  District 
Males 


females 
Total 


Northern  Highland  District : 
Males 


.  Fetaales 

Total  - 

Southern  Highland  District 
Males 


Females 
Total 


Population, 
1891. 


Total,  Males 
Total,  Females 
GKAND  TOTAL 


4.3,889 
48,232 
92,121 

34,205 
36,300 
70,505 

14.414 
16,711 
31,125 

32,786 
38,184 
70,970 


125,294 
139,427 


I  264,721 


Persons  Aged  over 
70  Years. 


1891. 


881 
1,406 
2,287 

858 
1,186 
2,044 

563 
903 
1,466 

1,165 
1,699 
2,864 


3,467 
5,194 


1.661 


1899. 


682 
1,263 
1,945 

738 
925 
1,663 

506 
791 
1,297 

971 
1.389 
2,360 


t  7,265 


Weekly 


Ahove  lO*'. 


335 
286 
621 

302 
142 
444 

120 
76 
196 

369 
1 

537 


2,897  1,126 
4,368        !  672 


1,798 


In  addition,  163  males  and  233  female-  over  70  years  of  fise  refused  information. 
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Appendix  III.— 3. 


3.  Table  giving  the  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons 
aged  70  years  and  upwards. 


Table. — Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


INCOMK. 

 j  I  In  receipt  of 


10*.  ! 

1 

and  untler  10*.  ! 

but 

maintained  liy  Relations 

or  Friends.  i 

1 

Not  stated. 

§  (3e  and  6.) 

6. 

7. 

s. 

y. 

249 

65 

33 

83 

569 

251 

157 

224 

818 

316 

190 

307 

318 

88 

30 

86 

446 

278 

59 

159 

764 

366 

89 

245 

256 

116 

14 

45 

439 

220 

56 

695 

336 

70 

219 

429 

76 

97 

1 

80 

694 

427 

100 

209 

1,123 

503 

197 

2S9 

1,252 

.345 

294 

2,148 

1,170 

372 

706 

3,400 

1,521 

546 

1,060  t 

*  Exelnding  inmates  of  poorliouses. 

§  Reference  to  the  questions  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8. 

t  This  number  includes  51  persons  wlio,  while  admitting  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief,  declined  to  state 
their  incomes  (column  8). 
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Appendix  III. — 4. 


4.  Table  giving  the  summary  of  tlie  results  of  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons 
aged  75  years  and  upwards. 


Table.— Summary  of  all  Selectetl  Areas. 


Personts  Agui)  over 
75  Years. 

1  Weekly 

Area  dealt  with. 

Popul  ii  fcion  J 
1891. 

1891. 

1899. 

Ahove  105. 

]. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1 

Soutli- Western  District : 

43,889 

424 

308 

131 

726 

631 

137 

92,121 

1,150 

939 

268 

South-Eastern  District : 

34,205 

416 

.381 

128 

OC  OArt 

OD,dOO 

578 

496 

71 

Total  - 

70,505 

994 

877 

199 

Northern  Highland  District : 

* 

14,414 

298 

265 

58 

16,711 

500 

416 

35 

31,125 

798 

681 

93 

Southern  Highland  District : 

Males  

32,786 

595 

482 

166 

38,184 

895 

727 

90 

70,970 

1,490 

1,209 

256 

T(jtal,  Males    -  -  - 

125,294 

1,733 

1,436 

483 

Total,  Females-  -  - 

139,427 

2,699 

2,270 

333 

GRAND  TOTAL   -   -  - 

264,721  ' 

4,432 

X  3,706 

816  j 

t  In  xdditi'n.  75  male  -  and  117  females  over  75  years  of  age  refused  information. 


t 
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Appendix  III. — 4. 


4.  Table  giving  the  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Test  Census  regarding  Persons 
aged  75  years  and  upwards. 


Table. — Summary  of  all  Selected  Areas. 


Income. 

In  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  Relief. 

Not  stated. 

10*. 

and  under  10s. 

Not  stated, 
but 

maintained  by  Relations 
or  Friendsi 

Not  stated. 

■§(.S"  and  6.) 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

130 

30 

17 

42 

292 

12.S 

74 

127 

422 

158 

91 

169 

191 

52 

10 

52 

255 

142 

28 

100 

446 

194 

38 

152 

135 

65 

7 

32 

234 

115 

32 

102 

369 

180 

39 

134 

211 

51 

54 

49 

386 

205 

46 

141 

597 

256 

100 

190 

667 

198 

88 

175 

1,167 

590 

180 

470 

1,834 

788 

268 

645 

Excluding  inmates  of  poorliouses, 
§  Reference  to  the  question  on  the  enumeration  card,  page  8. 
_  X  This  number  includes  33  person-*  who,  while  admitting  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief,  declined  to  state  then- 
incomes  (column  8). 
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Appendix  III.—  5. 


MEMOEANDITM  by  the  Local  Government  Board   for  Scotland  on 

Scottish  Pauperism. 

Generally,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  there  are  several  very  important 
differences  between  the  Poor  Law  systems  of  Scotland  and  England.  In 
Scotland  (1)  the  existing  system  of  poor  relief  is  mainly  an  out-door 
system  ;  (2)  no  relief  is  given  to  the  able-bodied  ;  (3)  every  pauper  has  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  if  the  relief  afforded  him 
by  the  parish  council  (who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Scotland)  is,  in  his  opinion,  inadequate. 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  evidence  and  information  from 
Scotland  at  the  recent  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions  seems 
to  make  the  above  explanation  necessary.  The  only  allusion  to  Scotland 
in  the  proceedings  before  Lord  Rothschild's  Departmental  Committee  and 
the  Select  Committee  of  1899  is  contained  in  the  official  communica- 
tion which  the  Local  Government  Board  made  to  the  Departmental 
Committee  to  the  effect  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  were  no  old  age  pension 
schemes  in  Scotland  falling  within  the  reference  to  that  Committee. 

Dealing  with  the  calculations  based  on  the  test  census  which  the  Board 
have  taken  and  the  results  thereof  as  set  out  above,  it  must  further  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Scotland,  although  not  in  England,  the  receipt  of  medical 
relief  pauperises  the  recipient.  The  figures  also  confirm  the  view  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  that  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
the  poorer  districts,  the  strength  of  the  family  tie  and  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  aversion  to  be  dependent  on  the  rates  make  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  support  the  elder  who  are  past  work.  The  figures  which  show  the 
numbers  of  those  over  65  whose  income  is  below  20^.  a  week  and  who  are 
not  in  receipt  of  relief,  are  sufficient  proof  of  this  important  fact. 

Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, 
27  October  1899. 
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APPENDIX  IV— I. 


TaJ.)!e  giving  results  of  inquiries,  instituted  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  about 
Poor  Persons  aged  65  and  upwards. 


NAME  OF  UNION. 


Poi)nlation 
in 
1891. 


Number  ef 
Persons 
over  65  year.s 

of  age 
according  to 
Census  of 
1891. 


Approximate  yearly 
number  of  Persons 
over  65  years  of  age 
in  receipt  of  In- 
door and  Outdoor 
ReUef. 


Estimated  number  of 
Persons  over  65  years 
of  age  who  are  in 
receipt  of  less  than 
10s.  a  week  from  all 
.sources  {In-door  and 
Out-door  Paupers  in- 
cluded). 


Alild^yleix  - 
Antrim 

Ardee 
Armagh 

Atliloiie 
Mhy  -  - 

Bailieborougli 
Ballina 
Baliinasloe 
Biillinrobe  - 
Ballycastle 

Bsillyniabon 
Ba.llymena 

Ballynioney 

Ballyshannon 

Ballyvaughan 

Balrothery 

BaHinglass 

Banl)ridge 

Uandon 
Baiitry 
Bawrdioy  - 
Belfast*  - 
Bebnullet  - 
BorrLsokane 
Boyle 


Calierciveen 

Caiian 

Oarlow 

Can  ickmacross  - 
Canick-on-Shannon 
Carrick-on-Snir  - 
Cashcl 
Castlebar  - 
Castleblaynuy  - 
Castlecomer 

Castlederg 
Castlerea  - 
Castletown 
Gavan 
Cellb  ridge - 
Claremorris 
Glifden  - 
Cloghcen  - 
Cloglier 
Clonakilty 
Clones 
Clonmel 
Coleraiae  - 

'  Cookstowu 

Cootehill  - 
Cork  - 
Corrofin 
Croom 

Delvin 
I>ingle 
Donegal 
Downpatriek 


19,080 
29,655 

16,772 
53,857 

29,789 
25,635 


16,751 
27,394 
20,739 
24,694 
14,470 

14,640 
58,897 

31,692 

23,280 
4,387 
17,119 
16,070 
47,541 

20,180 
14,940 
20,904 
289,860 
14,333 
9,180 
35,352 


23,854 
15,245 
36,067 
16.414 
22,161 
19,699 
22,183 
28,921 
29,574 
11,499 

13,528 
37,474 
12,389 
41,974 
14,981 
28,424 
20,569 
17,022 
18,951 
21,955 
17,836 
20,774 
32,887 

27,161 

25,670 
132,792 
5,699 
12,539 


9,365 
19,021 
22,891 
43,236 


1,482 
2,316 

1,135 
3,947 

1,807 
1,634 


1,122 
1,656 
1,340 
1,975 
1,282 

1,154 
4,145 

2,618 

1,782 
405 
1,071 
1,299 
3,443 

1,404 
1,026 
1,211 
8,669 
913 
824 
2,323 


1,778 
1,215 
2,473 
1,105 
1,453 
1,405 
1,612 
1,785 
2,167 
794 

957 
2,441 

828 
2,789 

815 
1,713 
1,681 
1,130 
1,380 
1,626 
1,357 
1,196 
2,558 

2,153 

1,776 
6,191 
489 
1,004 


630 
1,278 
1,839 
3,589 


401 
304 

373 
277 

497 
628 


181 
383 
393 
390 
115 

541 
1,000 

334 

299 
188 
229 
238 
591 

358 
254 
171 
2,798 
146 
190 
629 


798 
350 
699 
181 
638 
231 
539 
391 
344 
230 

52 
370 
180 
660 
251 
478 
414 
196 
114 
349 

73 
370 
217 

184 

160 
1,128 
190 
460 


158 
275 
80 
508 


900 
650 

670 
1,500 

800 
900 


500 
1,200 

900 
1.550 

500 

800 

1,500 

1,600 

1,400 
250 
500 
600 

1,700 

600 
400 
950 

7,000 
860 
350 

1,300 


1,200 
500 

1,000 
750 

1,000 
450 
750 

1,200 
650 
450 

350 
1,700 
400 
1,300 
400 
1,200 
1,400 
400 
600 
650 
450 
500 
800 

1,600 

1,000 
3,800 
290 
450 


300 
475 
500 
900 


Present  population  of  Be'f;  st  estimated  at  350,000. 
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1.  Table  giving  results  of  inquiries,  instituted  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  about 

Poor  Persons  aged  65  and  upwards. 


Observations 

AS  TO 

Characteristics 
OF  Union. 


Estimated  number  of  Persons  over  65  Years  of  Age,  who  derive 

Income  from  (1)  Occupation  of  Land  ;  (2)  Pensions  from  former 

Employers  ;  (3)  Benelit  Societies  ;  (4)  Assistance  from  Children 

or  others  ;  and  (5)  Money  invested  in  Savings  Banks  or  elsewhere. 

Assistance 

Savings  Banks 

T 

Benefit 

ilUIll 

or 

Societies. 

or  Others. 

elsewhere. 

150 

10 

100 

1 

40 

20 

25 

270 

10 

10 

10 



300 



310 

20 



290 



350 

5 

300 

10 

10 

40 

50 

5 



20 

600 



400 

300 

5 



250 

700 

500 

— 

60 

120 

50 

330 

200 

5 

200 

25 

10 

10 

80 

5 

550 

10 



400 

300 

30 



200 

]  100 

— 



100 

10 

20 



190 

50 



20 



60 

— 

— 

25 

— 

10 

!  70 

70 





;  80 

80 





lOO 

_ 

240 

140 

3,800 

1  600 

 ' 

200 

!  120 

10 



40- 

30 

600 



200' 

150 

25 



250' 

150 





100 

100 

100- 

80 

— 

— 

lOCV 

— 

ouo 

200' 

200 

— 

— 

50 

— 

200 

lOO 

50 

600 

150' 

140 

5 

lOO 

lo 

150 



5a  ■ 

'  50 

5 

20 

800 

— 

— 

400' 

— 

i  140 

100 

200 





150 

15 

10 



10 

550 

350 

650 

— 

— 

400 

— 

150 

50 

90 

15 

200 

50 

200 

100 

20' 

200 

100 

10 

50 

35 

27 

380 

800 

40 

10 

650 

150 

140 

30 

100 

200 

500 

100 

10 

90 

30 

150 

25 

70 

20 

70 

20 

70 

10 

100 

20 

200 

5 

100 

10 

29 

180 

NAME  OF 
UNION. 


Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing. 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural    and  (slightly) 

Manufacturing. 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 


Agricultural  -       -       -:  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural    and  slightly) 

Manufacturing. 
AgTicultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Maiuifactur- 

ing. 

Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing. 

Agricultural  -  -  -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  -  -  -  - 
Agricultural  -  -  -  - 
Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing. 

Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
City  and  Manufacturing 
Agricultural  and  Waste  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 


Agricultural  and  Waste - 
Agri(!ultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  . 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural   -       -       -  . 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural,  with  some  An- 
thracite Coal  Pits. 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  . 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  and  Waste  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agriculturfil   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing- 
Agricultural  and  partly  Manu- 
facturing. 
At;ricultural  -       -       -i  - 
('ity — Agricultural 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 


Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
AgriRultural   -       -       -  - 
Agiicultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing:. 


Ahbeyleix. 
Antrinr, 

Ardee. 
Armagh. 

Athlone. 
Athy. 


Bailieliorough. 

Ballina. 

Ballinasloe. 

Ballinrobe. 

Ballycastle. 

Ballymahon. . 
Ballymena. 

Ballymoney. 

Ballyshannon. 

Ballyvaughan. 

Bah-othery. 

Baltinglays. 

Banbridge. 

Bandon. 

Ban  try. 

Bawnboy. 

Belfast.* 

Belmullet. 

Borrisokane. 

Boyle. 


Caherciveen. 

Callan. 

Carlow. 

Carrie  k  mac  ros"= . 

Carrick-on-Sliannon. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Cashel. 

Castlehar. 

Castleblayney. 

Castlecomer. 

Castledertr. 

Castlerea. 

Castletown. 

Cavan. 

Cellbridge. 

Claremorric. 

Clifden. 

Clogheen. 

Cloghei-. 

ClonakiUy. 

CloncH. 

Clonmel. 

Coleraine. 

Coekstown. 

Cootehill. 
Cork. 
Corrofrn. 
Croom. 


Del  V  in. 
Dingle. 
Donegal. 
DowTipatnck. 
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1.  Table  giving  results  of  inquiries,  instituted  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  about 
Poor  Persons  aged  65  and  upwards — {continued). 


NAME  OF  UNION. 

Population 
in 
1891. 

Number  of 
Persons 
over  65  vears 

01  age 
according  to 
Census  of 
1891. 

Approximate  yearly 
number  of  Persons 
over  65  years  of  age 
in   receipt  of  In- 
door and  Out-door 
Relief. 

E.stimated   number  of 
Persons  over  65  years 
of  age  who  are  iil 
receipt  of  less  than 
10*.  a  week  from  all 
sources  (In-door  and 
Out-door  Paupers  in- 
cluded). 

Drogheda  

29,212 

1,647 

702 

1,000 

I!)rf')iiiore,  Wfisfc  ------ 

yoD 

1  Qft 

lyo 

/uu 

Dublin,  North  ------ 

148,990 

5,433 

2,096 

4,300 

Diiljliii,  J^oiifcli  ------ 

t>on  7  HQ 

9,  R7^ 

1  5^10 

1 ,0  lU 

0  finr* 

I)u.n,(ia,lk  ------- 

■iU, 

..^,olo 

1  Q!=^(\ 

1,^0U 

1  1  nn 

'±i3 

7nn 

971 
—  y  1 

you 

JL)  LJTlJJ^clir  Villi  ------ 

1  977 

.  Durauanvvay  ------ 

15,197 

1,111 

247 

600 

Dunshaughlin  ------ 

9,13(J 

570 

134 

300 

1  9Qd 
I, 

Enniscorthy  

33.841 

2,473 

687 

1,000 

Entiiskillen  

36,255 

2,608 

131 

900 

J?jU111oI/ VIl'lJII.           -            -            -            -  - 

on  1  rw 

1  Rl  7 
1,01/ 

J.97 

Fcrri'ioy  ------- 

or:  Koo 

l,ODO 

1  AOO 

Gal  way  ------- 

38,719 

2,570 

543 

1,900 

1  9ftfi 

Glenfcies  

34,219 

2,552 

245 

1,950 

n 

1  Q  1  \a 
lo,  ioo 

ow 

1 A  on  I 

1, 1 1  i 

OoO 

i^a  oil 

A,yuy 

?^S1 

l,oUv 

0  1  9Q 

I  r  Vines  town      ^      _      _      -       _  - 

1  91  ^ 

Oft  1  71 

i,y /o 

yuu 

KelLs  

16,875 

1,274 

425  , 

650 

IC6r'.niare  -       -       -       -       ,       -  - 

J.,  liiO 

700 

KLlkeel  

18,181 

1,443 

104 

750 

Kilkenny  ------- 

25,457 

1,652 

755 

1,000 

Killadysert  

10,503 

835 

220 

450 

KilloAa  ------- 

149  ' 

450 

i  O  Pi^O 
■±U,0Oo 

-i,4y  / 

^00 

KiimactlioiiiaM  -       -       -  ... 

8,342 

773 

199 

400 

Kiiiiiallook  

28,168 

1,926 

783 

880 

Kilrusli  -  

31,423 

2,644 

993 

1,500 

18,823 

1,077 

262 

400 

learns  ------- 

OQ  Q7A 

0  1  -IQ 

OOl 

r    j-i  1 

y  /o 

S9 

1, 

'^7 

AOO 

LLmeriek  

68,992 

3,601 

1,420 

2,800 

50,660 

3,344 

367 

900 

LLsiiiore  ------- 

15,124 

1,143 

271 

475 

liisriaskea  ------- 

18,074 

1,441 

138 

400 

39.121 

2,680 

iOO 

1  snrv 
ijoUU 

Londonderry  ------ 

60,021 

2,811 

DUU 

I^ongford  ------- 

24,964 

1,d99 

4  90 

4i2y 

1  lArt 
IjlUU 

Longiirea  ------- 

22,244 

1,645 

99n 

you 

58,155 

3,302 

1,U4d 

9  1 

26,088 

1,774 

oou 

Magherafelt 

44.976 

3,562 

99^ 

1  onn 

23,405 

1,528 

620 

1,000 

Manorhaniilton-  

25,465 

1,837 

160 

1,400 

Midleton  

23,993 

1,692 

477 

900 

Milford  ------ 

21,808 

1,494 

.334 

J,  100 

Millstreet  -       -             -       -       .  - 

12,163 

984 

326 

580 

Mitchelstown 

15,742 

998 

247 

350 

Mohill  

22,471 

1,410 

381 

1,000 

30,452 

2,329 

97 

450 

Mount  Bellew  

16,477 

1,131 

129 

600 

Mduiitinelick  

31.451 

2,352 

550 

1200 

Muriingar  -       •             -      .       -  . 

30  614 

2.024 

(689 

1,400  \ 

1 
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1.  Table  giving  results  of  inquiries,  instituted  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  abou 
Poor  Persons  aged  6.3  and  upwards — {cotitinued). 


Observations 

AS  TO 

Characteristics  of  Union. 


Estimated  number  of  Persons  over  65  Years  of  Age  who  derive 
Income  from  (1)  Occupation  of  Land  ;  (2)  Pensions  from  former 
Employers  ;  (3)  Benent  Societies  ;  (4)  Assistance  from  Children  or 
others  ;  and  (5)  Money  invested  in  Savings  Banks  or  elsewhere. 


Land. 


Pensions. 


Benefit 
Societies. 


Assistance 
from  Children 
or  others. 


Savings  Banks 
or 

Elsewhere. 


NAME  OF 
UNION. 


Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 

City  

City  

Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Waste  - 
Agricultural  and  Manufactur- 
ing. 

Agricultural  -  -  -  - 
Agricultural  -  -  -  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 


Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 


1  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 


Agricultural  -       -       -  - 

Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural,  Cottages  Indus- 
tries, and  Pastoral. 

Agricultural  -  -  -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 

AoTicultural  -       -       -  - 


Agricultui-al 
Agricultural 


Agricultural  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  - 
Agricultural  - 


Agricultural    and  Manufac- 
turing. 

Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
City — Pastoral  and  Agricul- 
tural. 

Agricultural    and  Manufac- 
turing. 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
City — Agricultural 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural    and  Manufac- 
turing. 

Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural    and  Manufac- 
turing. 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 


25 
300 


300 
500 
180 

400 
180 


150 
300 
200 
150 
300 


150 


600 
400 
550 

50 
300 
500 


400 
80 


20 
200 

60 

70 
100 
150 
250 

50 
100 
150 
350 

20 


20 
100 
200 

70 

50 
100 
1,000 

20 
500 
450 
188 


30 
200 

230 
750 

10 
250 

80 
200 
500 
210 
350 
150 
400 


20 

100 
100 
90 

25 


10 


30 
100 

40 
30 


30 


50 


10 
10 


20 

15 
20 
10 


30 
20 


10 
200 

17 

40 
20 
30 
50 
20 

1.30 


30 


20 

50 
5 


20 
12 


60 
100 
100 
100 
400 
350 
360 

100 
150 
50 


150 
200 
100 
300 
245 


50 


500 
350 
350 

100 
250 
300 


150 
100 


180 
170 
200 
100 

50 

50 
100 
150 

50 
150 
250 

70 


95 

30 
150 
500 

152 

50 
200 
450 
100 
300 
250 
800 


50 
170 

150 
100 
120 
150 
170 
100 
100 

300 
30 
250 


32 


60 
50 


20 


40 
50 


350 
25 

50 

80 


Drogheda. 
Dromore,  West. 
Dublin,  North. 
Dublin,  South. 
Dundalk. 
Dunfanaghy. 
Dungannon. 

Dungarvan. 

Dunmanwav. 

Dunshaughlin. 


Edenderry. 
Ennis. 

Enniscorthy. 
Enniskillen. 
Ennistymon. 


Fermoy. 


Galway. 

Glennamaddy. 

Glenties. 

Gorey. 

Gort. 

Granard. 


Inishowen. 
Irvinestown. 


Kantm-k. 

Kells, 

Kenmare. 

Kilkeel. 

Kilkenny. 

Killadysert. 

Killala. 

Killarney. 

Kilmacthomas. 

Kilmallock. 

Kilrush. 

Kinsale. 


Larne. 

Letterkenny. 

Limavady. 

Limerick. 

Lisburn. 

Lismore. 

Lisnaskea. 

Listowel. 

Londondeny. 

Longford. 

Loughrea. 

Lurgan. 


Maerooni. 
Magherafelt. 

MailoAv. 

ManorhamiltOH. 

Midleton. 

Milford. 

Millstreet. 

Mitchelstown. 

Mohdl. 

Monaghan. 

Mount  Bellew. 

Mountmelick. 

MullingaT. 


2952. 
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APPENDIX  : 


1.  Table  giving  results  of  inquiries,  instituted  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  about 
Poor  Persons  aged  65  and  upwuTds— (continued). 


NAME  OF  UNION. 


Naas  - 
Navan 
Nenagh 
Newcastle  - 
New  Ross  - 
Newry 

Newtownards 


Oldcastlc  - 

Oniagh 

Oughterard 

Parsonstown 
Portumna  - 

Rathdown  - 

Rathdrum  ■ 
Rathkeale  - 
Roscommon 
Roscrea 


Scarift' 
Shillelagh  - 
Skibbereen 
Skull  - 
Sligo  - 
Strabane  - 
Stranorlar  - 
Strokestown 
Swineford  - 


Thomastown 
Thurles  - 
Tij^perary  - 
Tooercuny 
Tralee     "  - 
Trim.  - 
Tuam 
Tulla  - 
Tidlamore  - 


Urlingford 


Waterford 

W'estport 

Wexford 

Youghal 


Total  for  Ikeland 


Population 


in 
1891. 


36,978 
16,099 
27,382 
26,505 
33,544 
58,134 

41,286 


17,247 
44,387 
18,975 


28,044 
10,363 


56,079 

27,626 
17,627 
17,561 
19,359 


11,715 
14,109 
28,450 
11,233 
41,154 
39,123 
15,108 
18,458 
48^261 


74,8T6 
25,613 
35,736 
22.210 
44,787 
16,011 
34,630 
11,695 
24,851 


10,081 


50,358 
37,381 
35,142 


16,769 


Number  of 
Persons 
over  65  years 

of  age 
according  to 
Census  of 
1891. 


4,704,750 


Approximate  yearly 
number  of  Persons 
over  65  years  of  age 
in  receipt  «t  In- 
door and  Out-door 
Relief. 


1,908 
856 
1,787 
1,558 
2,386 
4,155 

3,199 


770 
350 
641 
513 
484 
889 

607 


111/1 
1,1  Itt 

287 

Oyl  do 

OIK 

192 

759 

85 

3,076 

344 

578 

1,303 

579 

1  O^l 

290 

1,584 

262 

908 

244 

1,070 

244 

2,099 

627 

867 

244 

2,536 

669 

2,5i5 

200 

1,173 

159 

1,490 

407 

^742 

538 

1,084 

344 

1,913 

1,262 

2,177 

862 

1,366 

495 

2,694 

800 

1,076 

430 

2,600 

786 

976 

323 

1,802 

579 

887 

259 

3,140 

1,125 

2,492 

367 

2,517 

711 

1,248 

249 

Estimated  number  of 
Persons  over  65  years 
of  age  who  are  in 
receipt  of  less  than 
10*.  a  week  from  all 
sources  (In-door  and 
Out-door  Paupers  in- 
cluded). 


1,200 
500 
800 
630 
1,200 
2,100 

1,350 


700 
900 
900 


950 
400 


850 

650 
600 
800 
600 


520 
350 
850 
350 
2,000 
700 
750 
1,000 
2,300 


600 
830 
920 

1,000 
950 
550 

1,700 
500 

1,200 


350 


1,400 
2,100 
900 


650 


300,553 


69,754 


154,770 


Wm.  L.  Micks. 
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1.  Talkie  giving  results  of  inquiries,  instituted  by  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  about 
Poor  Persons  aged  65  and  upwurds— (continued). 


Observations 

AS  TO 

Estimated  number  of  Persons  over  65  Years  of  Age  who  derive 
Income  from  (1)  Occupation  of  Land  ;  (2)  Pensions  from  former 
Employers  ;  (3)  Benetit  Societies  ;  (4)  Assistance  from  Children 
or  others  ;  and  (5)  Money  invested  in  Savings  Banks  or  elsewhere. 

NAME  OF 

Characteristics  of  Union. 

Land. 

Pensions, 

Societies. 

Assistance 
from  Children 
or  others. 

Savings  Banks 
or 

Elsewhere. 

UNION. 

Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 

A  (Ti'ioiil m  1     nnrl  ATnTinTfl.c- 

turing. 

Agricultural    and  Manufac- 
turing. 

200 
200 
150 
150 
200 
350 

30 

25 
10 
20 

30 
15 

— 

10 

5 

300 
100 
150 

xOKJ 

100 
380 

40 
40 

30 

35 

Naas. 
N  avail. 
Nenagh. 
Newcastle. 
New  Ross. 
Newry. 

Newtownards- 

Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural    -       -       -  - 
Agiicultural  and  Waste 

50 

!4UU 

600 

30 

on 

50 
250 
500 

Oldcastle. 

Omagh. 

Oughterard. 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 

350 
200 

— ■ 

i200 
150 

Parsonstown. 
Portumna. 

Includes  several  towns — Agri- 
cultural. 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 

30 

oU 

300 
150 

50 

on 
30 

80 

50 
100 
150 
130 

30 
40 

Eathdown. 

Rathdruni. 
Rathkeale. 
Roscommon. 
Roscrea. 

Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  -       -       -  - 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 

250 
30 
60 
50 
1,100 

220 
on 

400 
2,000 

20 
10 

20 

o 

— 
— 

60 

80 
100 

50 
300 
200 

30 
100 
1,500 

30 

— 

Searift". 
Shillelagh. 
Skibbereen. 
Skull. 
Sligo. 
Strabane. 
Stianorlar. 
Strokestown. 
'  Swineford. 

Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural   -       -       -  - 
Agricultural  - 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural 

200 
180 
250 
ouu 
30 
100 

OUO 

150 
350 

40 
100 

— 
10 

— 

— 
— 

•50 
100 
150 

400 
250 

70 
150 

1 

40 
50 

— 
30 

1  Tliottiastown. 
Thurles. 
Tipperary. 
Tobercurry. 
Tralee. 
Trim. 
Tuam. 
Tulla. 
TuUamore. 

Agricultural   -       -       -  - 

100 

50 

Urlingford. 

City — Agricultural 
Agricultural  and  Waste 
Agricultiu-al  -       -       -  - 

100 
1,600 
100 

200 
600 
200 

Watertord. 

Westport. 

Wexford. 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral 

150 

50 

Youghal. 

37,590 

33,627 

1 

29th  Se])tember  1899. 
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APPENDIX  : 


Appendix  IV. — 2. 


MEMOEANDUM  of  Local  GovEPtNMENT  Board  for  Ireland  on  precedins? 

Table.  [^cu 

The  figures  in  columns  2  and  3  of  this  Table  are  taken  from  the  Census  of  1891,. 
The  figures  in  column  4  are  based  upon  a  House  of  Commons  Return  made  in  1892 
(No.  360),  but  in  some  Unions  where  large  numbers  of  vagrants  are  admitted  into  the 
workhouses  a  deduction  has  now  been  made  from  the  figures  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return ;  time  did  not,  however,  permit  of  a  uniform  and  accurate  deduction  in  this 
respect.  The  figures  in  column  5  and  in  the  final  subdivided  column  have  been 
obtained  through  the  eight  General  Inspectors  of  the  Board,  who,  after  receiving 
instructions,  conferred  together  both  before  and  after  their  local  inquiries  and  prior 
to  handing  in  their  estimates.  Attempts  were  made  in  about  half-a-dozen  areas  to 
collect  information  by  house-to-house  visitation  ;  but  the  officials,  although  they 
proceeded  courteously,  were  received  with  abuse  in  a  great  number  of  cases. 
The  observations  in  column  6  indicate  in  general  terms  the  manner  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  each  Union,  not  merely  those  over  65  years  of  age,  make  their 
livelihood. 

The  Inspectors  made  their  estimates  after  minute  inquiries  from  clerks  of  unions, 
relieving  officers,  poor  rate  collectors,  and  other  officials.  At  the  conferences  of 
the  Inspectors  in  Dublin  it  was  obvious  that  some  of  them  were  inclined  to  under- 
estimate and  others  to  over-estimate  the  resources  of  people  in  similarly  circum- 
stanced Unions  in  the  several  districts  in  their  charge ;  but,  as  far  as  time 
permitted,  such  personal  tendencies  were  taken  into  account  in  revising  the  figures 
for  the  accompanying  Table.  Though  the  estimates  can  only  be  regarded  as 
rough,  much  care  has  1)een  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  as  far  as  possible.  A  divergence 
between  results,  when  comparing  Unions  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  may 
cause  surprise  and  perhaps  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  estimates  ;  but  many  of 
such  variations  have  been  inquired  into,  with  the  result  that  they  were  easily 
accounted  for  by  those  who  had  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  local  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  figures  in  the  final  subdivided  column,  tlxe  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  landholders  is  considered  fairly  accurate.  Very  few  persons  receive 
pensions  from  former  employers,  and,  as  the  number  of  those  who  do  can  only  be 
guessed,  no  weight  need  be  attached  to  this  estimate.  Similarly,  information  could 
not  in  the  time  be  obtained  as  to  Benefit  or  Friendly  societies  ;  but  even  as  regards  the 
few  societies  that  do  exist  the  Inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  hardly  any  of  the  members 
are  over  65  years  of  age.  It  is  also  considered  that  very  few  people  over  65  years  of 
age,  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  less  than  10^,  a  week,  are  depositors  in  savings  banks ; 
the  Post  Office  officials  have  not,  however,  been  consulted  by  our  Inspectors. 

The  figures  in  the  column  as  to  "  Assistance  from  Children  or  others  "  are  no 
more  than  careful  guesses  by  intelligent  msn  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  resources  of  the  people.  In  the  western  half  of  Ireland  each  family  has  a 
common  purse,  and  sons  and  daughters  who  earn  money  at  home  or  in  Great  Britain 
pay  their  earnings  over  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  head  of  the  house.  What  is 
earned  at  home  is  practically  always  paid  over  as  received,  and  it  is  believed  that  sons 
or  daughters  Avho  go  to  England  cr  Scotland  for  harvest  or  other  periodical  work 
support  themselves  frugally,  and  send  or  take  home  all  the  rest  of  their  wages.  Any 
other  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  unnatural  by  everybody  concerned. 

In  considering  whether  a  landholder  over  65  years  of  age  is  in  receipt  of  less 
than  lO.v.  a  Aveek,  a  proportionate  share  of  the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm  has  been  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  weekly  "  wage  "  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Ta,ble. 


29  September  1899. 


Wm.  L.  Micks. 
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Appendix  V. — 1. 


ESTIMATE  (by  various  methods)  of  the  aSTuMBER  of  Aged  Persons  in 
1899,  1901,  1911  and  1921,  by  th!5  Registrar  General  for  England 
AND  Wales. 

All  estimates  of  population  in  years  subsequent  to  the  latest  Census 
enumeration  must  inevitably  be  based  on  some  assumption  or  hypothesis, 
the  value  of  which  necessarily  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
Census.  In  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  hypothesis,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  increase  of  the  enumerated  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  11 '90  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  1851-61,  rose 
to  13'21  per  cAit.  in  18(51-71,  further  rose  to  14'36  per  cent,  in  1871-81, 
and  fell  to  11-65  per  cent,  in  1881-91, 

As  the  result  of  long  experience  and  investigation,  the  Registrar  General 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  failing  complete  and  satisfactory  statistics 
of  emigration  and  immigration,  the  safest  (or  rather  the  least  dangerous) 
hypothesis  for  estimating  the  population  of  England  and  W ales  in  current 
decennial  periods,  is  to  assume  that  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase  dming  the 
last  intercensal  period  has  since  been  maintained.  But  it  is  recognised 
that  even  this  hypotliesis  gives  results  of  doubtful  value  in  the  latter  part 
of  a  decennium  ;  and,  a  fortiori^  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  estimates 
obtained  by  this  hypothesis  for  years  which  range  from  10  to  30  years  since 
the  last  census.  In  order  to  show  that  a  small  change  in  the  hypothesis  may 
result  in  widely  diverging  estimates  for  the  more  distant  years,  figures 
based  on  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  increase  in  1881-91  as  compared 
with  1871-81  have  been  added  in  Table  B.  These  figures  show  that  the 
two  hypotheses  give  results  for  the  year  1921  differing  by  more  than  five 
millions. 

It  follows  that  the  estimates  of  persons  over  65,  70,  and  75  years  of  age, 
given  in  Table  D.,  show  similarly  wide  variations,  if  based  on  the 
■estimate  of  total  population. 

Table  A.  sboAvs  enumerated  population  (1891)  at  all  ages. 

B.  shows  estimates  of  total  population  (1899  and  later  years). 


C.  shows  enumerated  population  (1891)  at  ages  65  and  upwards,  70  and  upwards, 

75  and  upwards. 

D.  shows  estimates  of  population,  65  and  upwards,  &c.  (1899  and  later  years). 

E.  „  „  „  by  special  methods. 


Table  A.— Population  of  England  and  JFal's  at  the  Census  of  1891. 


Males  - 


14,052,901 


Females 


14,949,624 


Total   -   -  - 


29,002,525 


2952. 
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TA.BLE  B. — Provisional  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1899,  1901,  1911 

and  1921. 


YEAR. 

On  the  assumption  of  a  constant  llatio 
of  Increase  equal  to  the  Mean  Ratio 
l)etween  the  Censuses  of  1881  and 
1891. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Ratio  of 
Increase  elianged  uniformly  through 
the  two  Intercensal  Periods  of  1871- 
1881  and  1881-91,  and  will  continue 
to  change  at  the  same  uniform  rate 
until  1921. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fenuiles. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Female.s. 

1899 

31,742,588 

15,380,573 

16,362,015 

31,235,360 

15,134,800 

16,100,560 

lyoi 

32,445,092 

15,720,963 

16,724,129 

31,723,882 

15,371,509 

16,352,373 

1911 

34,198,832 

17,539,802 

16,659,030 

33,806,742 

16,380,739 

17,426,003 

1921 

40,388,704 

19,569,965 

20,818,739 

35,195,244 

17,053,525 

18,141,719 

Table  C. — Numbers  enumerated  in  1891  at  Ages  over  65,  over  70,  and  over  75  Yeans 

respectively. 


Ages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  nuniLer 
at  All  Ages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

65  and  iipwards      -       -       -  - 

1,372,602 

606,588 

766,014 

4-73 

4-32 

5-12 

70  and  upwards      .       .       -  - 

800,654 

346,913 

453,741 

2-76 

2-47 

3-04 

75  and  upwards      -       -       -  - 

382,740 

161,692 

221,048 

1-32 

1-15 

1-48 

Note. — The  proportion  of  persons  aged  ujiwards  of  65  year>  to  persons  of  All  Ages,  showed  at  the  last 
Census  in  1891  very  wide  variations  in  the  i)Opulation  of  ditterent  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  As  is  sliown 
in  Table  C,  the  proportion  in  the  whole  of  England  antl  Wales  was  4"73  per  cent.  In  eight  of  the  largest 
English  towns,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly  seven  millions,  the  mean  pro[)ortion  was  only  3"65  per 
cent.,  the  percentage  ranging  from  2-62  in  West  Ham,  •2'78  in  Manchester,  and  2'97  in  Liverpool  to  3"97  in 
Registration  London  and  4'65  in  Bristol.  On  the  other  hand,  in  eleven  mainly  agricultural  counties,  with  an 
aggregate  population  rather  more  tiian  two  and  a-half  millions,  the  mean  proportion  of  persons  ujjwards  of 
65  years  was  7'03  per  cent.,  tlie  percentage  ranging  in  these  counties  from  B"15  in  Westmorland  and  6"22  in 
Bedfordshire  to  7'44  in  ^iillolk,  7'59  in  Herefordshire,  and  7"68  iu  Norfolk. 

Table  D. — Provisiomxi  Estimates  of  the  Numliers  of  Persons  in  England  and  Wales  who  will  be 
over  65,  over  70,  and  over  75  years  of  age,  respectively,  in  the  years  1899,  1901,  1911, 
and  1921  ;  the  proportion  at  each  Age-group  to  total  Poijulation  being  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  at  the  Census  of  1891. 


YEAR  AND  AGES. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Total  Population  will 
increase  in  a  constant  Ratio  etpial  to  the  itean 
Katio  between  the  Ceususes  of  1881  and  1891. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Ratio  of  Increase  of  tlie 
Total  Population  changed  uniformly  througli  the 
two  Intercensal  Periods,  1871-81,  and  1881-91,  and 
will  continue  to  change  at  the  same  uniform 
rate  uutil  1921. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

ilales. 

Females. 

'  (55  and  upwards  - 

1,502,279 

663,894 

833,385 

1,478,273 

653,285 

824,988 

ISi)!)^  70  and  upwards  - 

862,366 

374,505 

487,861 

848,587 

368,521 

480,066 

1  75  and  upwards  - 

418,899 

170,967 

241,932 

412,205 

174,139 

238,006 

1" 65  and  upwards  - 

1,355,525 

678,586 

850,939 

1,501,394 

663,503 

837,891 

1901-  70  and  upwards  - 

881,452 

382,794 

498,658 

861,859 

374,285 

487,574 

'  75  and  upwards  - 

428,169 

180,883 

247,286 

418,651 

176,862 

241,789 

1 C5  and  upwards  - 

1,713,179 

757,096 

950.0S3 

l,5H9,n(!8 

707,065 

892,903 

1911 J  70  and  upwards  - 

983,432 

427,0S1 

556,351 

918,445 

398,859 

519,586 

1^75  and  upwards  - 

477.700 

201,810 

275,896 

446,i;  8 

188,474 

257,664 

05  and  upwards  - 

1,911,472 

844,720 

1,066,746 

1,665,6!  2 

736,106 

929,586 

1921-  70  and  upwards  - 

1,097,260 

470,514 

620,740 

950,1(6 

415,240 

510,926 

I 

1  75  and  upwards  - 

532,099 

225,169 

307.S;!n 

404  4C2 

190,2]  5 

268,247 

I 
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Table  E. — Provisional  Estimates  of  the  Numbers  of  Persons  in  England  and  Wales  who  will  bo 
over  65,  over  70,  and  over  75  years  of  age  respectively^,  in  the  years  1899,  ]901,  1911, 
and  1921,  deduced  (a)  from  the  Census  of  1891  and  the  English  Life  Table  1881-90,  and  (b) 

"  from  the  Census  Enumerations  of  1881  and  1891. 


YEAR  AND  AGES. 

(a) 

On  the  assumption  that  the  numbers  living  at 
various  Ages  in  1891  will  be  subject  to  the  Rates 
of  Survivorship  shown  by  the  English  Life  Table 
l-<81-90,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  balance 
of  Emigration  and  Immigration. 

(1') 

Deduced  from  the  numliers  at  various  Ages  at  tlie 
Census  of  1881  and  the  numbers  10  years  older  at 
the  Census  of  1891,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
aggregate  effect  of  Death  and  Migration,  as  shown 
by  the  ratio  between  these  numbers,  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  various  ages  until  1921. 

« 

Persons. 

females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

/  05  and  upwards  - 

1,446,492 

630,849 

815,643 

1,480,108 

644,117 

835,991 

840,284 

358,405 

481,879 

872,856 

372,717 

500,139 

1.75  and  upwards  - 

416,732 

173,275 

243,457 

440,248 

183,369 

256,879 

|'65  and  upwards  - 

1,470.697 

640,298 

830,399 

1,516,589 

659,692 

856,897 

lOOlJ  70  and  upwards  - 

*  848,962 

360,927 

488,035 

889,055 

378,787 

510,268 

1^75  and  upwards  - 

422,800 

174,841 

247,959 

444,679 

184,375 

260,304 

j  65  and  upwards  - 

1,700,807 

738,846 

961,961 

1,715,920 

746,400 

969,520 

1911-  70  and  upwards  - 

942,272 

398,340 

543,932 

988,434 

418,981 

569,453 

V75  and  upwards  - 

449,322 

183,366 

265,956 

483.602 

197,504 

286,188 

1  65  and  upwards  - 

1,980,034 

858,077 

1,121,957 

1,947,043 

850,186 

1,09A857 

1921  '  70  and  upwards  - 

1,111,926 

470,534 

641,392 

1,124,780 

479,208 

645,572 

i  75  and  upwards  - 

532,094 

217,195 

314,899 

552,837 

226,687 

326,150 

Note. — The  Table  (E.  (h))  was  constructed  as  follows  : — The  number  at  ages  25  to  30  in  the  Census  year  1881  was  compared  with 
the  number  at  ages  35  to  4(1  in  the  Census  year  1891.  The  number  at  ages  25  to  30  in  the  latter  year  was  then  multiplied  by  the 
proportion  thus  obtained,  and  the  product  was  adopted  as  the  estimated  numljer  at  ages  35  to  40  in  the  year  1901.  Similarly,  the 
proportions  between  the  numbers  at  ages  30  to  35  in  1881,  and  at  ages  40  to  45  in  1891,  was  used,  in  conjunction  with  the  number  at 
ages  30  to  35  in  1891,  to  make  an  estimate  for  ages  40  to  45  in  1901  ;  and  so  on  for  later  age  groups,  the  final  result  being  an  estimate 
of  population  at  age  groups  from  45  years  onward  in  1901,  Applying  the  same  method  to  these  figures,  estimates  at  65  years  and 
upwards  in  1911,  and  at  65  and  upwards  in  1921,  were  successively  obtained.  This  method  assumes  that  the  combined  effect  of  death 
rt/K/ on  the  population  at  the  ages  which  enter  into  the  calculation,  will  remain  the  same  in  the  decenriia  1891-1901, 
1901-1911,  and  1911-1921,  as  it  was  in  1881-1891.  The  figures  are  given  as  the  result  of  certain  ai'ithmetical  processes,  and  not  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  th<^  probable  members  that  will  be  living  at  the  several  dates.  No  really  trustworthy  method  could  be 
<levised,  but  after  careful  examination  of  several  methods,  this  has  been  adopted  for  the  pm-pose  of  this  Report  as  open  to  the  least 
.objection  for  the  desired  object. 


.20  September  1899. 


General  Register  Office, 

Somerset  House,  W  C. 
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Appendix  V. — 2. 


ESTfMATE  (l)y  various  metho  ls)  of  the  Numbers  of  Aged  Persu  is  in  1899,  1901,  1911,  and  1921,  made  by 

the  Eegistrar  General  for  Scotland. 


Table  I. — Population  of  Scotland  at  the  Census  of  1891. 
Males       -----  1,942,717 
Females   -----  2,082,930 


Total 


4,025,647 


Table  II. -Provisional  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  Scotland  m  1899,  1901,  1911  and  1921. 


Year. 

On  the  assumiiti(_)n  of  a  constant  Eatio 
of  Increase  equal  to  the  Mean  Ratio 
between  the  Cei^suses  of  1881  and 
1891. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Piatio  of 
Increase  changed  uniformly  through 
the  two  Intercensal  Periods  of  1871- 
81  and  1881-91,  and  will  continue  to 
change  at  the   same  uniform  rate 
until  1921. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1899  ------ 

4,281,850 

2,069,438 

2,212,412 

4,189,154 

2,021,623 

2,167,531 

1901     -                    .       .  - 

4,346,376 

2,101,382 

2,244,994 

4,216,246 

2,034,697 

2,181,549 

1911     -       -       -  - 

4,683,910 

2,208,659 

2,415,251 

4,275,672 

2,063,375 

2,212  297 

1921  ------ 

.5,047,670 

2,449,2.50 

2,598,420 

4,206,131 

2,029,816 

2,176,315 

Table  III. — Numbers  enumerated  in  1891,  at  Ages  over  65,  over  70,  and  over  75  years,  respectively. 


Ages. 

Persons. 

:Males. 

Females. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  Number 
at  all  Ages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

65  and  upwards  -       -      -  - 

203,096 

82,945 

120,151 

5-05 

4-27 

5'77 

70  and  upwards  -              -  - 

123,895 

49,225 

74,670 

3-08 

2-53 

3-58 

75  and  upwards  - 

63,177 

24,.395 

38,782 

1-57 

1-26 

1-86 

Table  IV  — Provisional  Estimates  of  the  Numbers  of  Persons  in  Scotland  who  will  be  over  65,  over  70,  and 
over  75  years  of  age,  respectively,  in  the  years  1899, 1901,  1911  and  1921  ;  the  proportion  of  each  Age-group  to 
total  Population  being  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  Census  of  1891. 


Year  and  Ages. 


On  the  assumption  that  the  Total 
Population  will  increase  in  a  con- 
stant Ratio  erpial  to  the  Mean  Ratio 
between  the  Censuses  of  1881  and 
1891. 


Persons 


Males. 


Females. 


On  the  assumption  that  the  Ratio  of 
Increase  of  the  Total  Poinilation 
changed  uniformly  through  the  two 
Intercensal  Periods,  1871-81  and 
1881-91,  and  will  continue  to  change 
at  the  same  uiiiform  rate  until  1921. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


1899 


1901 


191; 


1921 


65  and  upwards 
70  and  n])wards 
75  and  niiwards 


It. 


65  and  njiwards 
0  and  upwards 
)  and  upwards 


r  65  and  up^\'ards 
70  and  upwards 
I  75  and  upwards 

r 65  and  upwards 
70  and  upwards 
1,75  and  up^vards 


215,975 
131,747 
67,179 

219,218 
133,725 
68,186 

236,]  HI 
144,067 
73,457 

254,458 
15.5,210 
79,136 


88,355 
52,435 
25,986 

89,719 
53.245 
26,387 

96,861 
57,484 
28,488 

104,572 
62,060 
30,756 


127,620 
79,312 
41,193 

129,499 
80,480 
41,799 

139,320 

86,583 
44,969 

149,886 
93,150 
48,380 


211,345 
128,927 
65,743 

212,712 
129,761 
66,168 

215,709 
131,590 
67,101 

212,202 
129,450 
66,010 


86,314 
51,224 
25,386 

86,872 
51,556 
25,550 

88,096 
52,282 
25,910 

86,664 
51,432 
25,489 


12.5,031 
77,703 
40,357 

125,840 
78,205 
40,618 

127,613 
79,308 
41,191 

125,538 
78,018 
40,521 


There  is  no  Scottish  Life  Taljle  corresponding  to  the  English  Life  Table,  1S81-1890. 
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Table  V.  Provisional  Estimates  of  the  Numbers  of  Persons  in  Scotland  who  will  be  over  65,  over  70,  and 
over  75  years  of  age,  respectively,  in  the  years  1899,  1901,  1911  and  1921,  deduced  from  the  numbers  at  various 
Ages  at  the  Census  of  1881  and  the  numbers  10  years  older  at  the  Census  of  1891,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  aggregate  effect  of  Death  and  Migration,  as  shown  by  the  ratio  between  these  numbers,  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  various  ages  until  1921. 


Year  and  Ages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1899 

r65  and  upwards 
70  and  u]) wards       -  - 
[75  and  ujjwards       .       -       .  - 

216,781 
131,963 
68,126 

88,386 
52,483 
26,030 

128,395 
79,480 
42,096 

1901 

r65  and  U]  (wards        .       -       -  - 
-  j  70  and  ui)wards       .       -       .  - 
175  and  ujiwards       -             -  - 

221,550 
134,655 
69,123 

90,383 
53,498 
26,363 

131,167 
81,157 
42,760 

1911 

TBo  and  upwards       -       -       -  - 
-  70  and  upwards       -       -       -  _ 
[75  and  upwards    <  - 

245,264 
147,516 
75,286 

101,353 
58,903 
28,738 

14.3,91 1 
88,613 
46,548 

1921 

fGS  and  upwards       .       -       .  - 
-  j  70  and  upwards       .       .       .  - 
(.75  and  upwards       -       -       -     •  - 

268,423 
159,042 
83,765 

114,194 
64,909 
32,535 

154,229 
94,133 
51,230 

Note. — The  population  of  Scotland  is  primarily  divided  into  live  groups  of  Registration  Districts,  three  of  these 
being  Urban  and  two  Rural.  The  former  are  the  "  PriTicii)al  Town  Districts,  with,  at  the  Census  of  1891,  a  riopulation  of 
1,583,246;  the  Lai'ge  Town  Districts,  v.'itli  a  population  of  507,513;  andsthe  Small  Town  Districts,  with  a  population 
of  852,645.  The  latter  are  the  Mainland  Rural  Districts,  -with  a  population  of  956,291,  and  the  Insular  Rural  Districts, 
with  a  population  of  125,952.  The  proportion  of  the  inlialiitants  above  65  years  of  age  in  each  varies,  this  lieing  in  the 
Principal  Town  Districts,  3'5  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Large  Tovi'n  Districts,  4'22  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Small  Town  Districts, 
5"23  per  cent.  ;  in  tlie  Mainland  Rural  Districts,  7'19  per  cent.  ;  and  in  tJie  Insular  Rinal  Districts,  9'37  per  cent.,  the 
corresponding  rate  for  all  Scotland  being  5-05  per  cent.    Vide  Talde  III 


*  Principal  Town  Districts. — Towns  with  a  pojjulation  of  25,000  and  over. 

'  Large  Town  Districts. — Towns  with  a  poj^ulation  above  10,000  and  under  25,000. 

Small  Town  Districts. — Towns  with  a  population  above  2,000  and  under  10,000. 

Mainland  Rural  Districts. — All  the  Mainland  less  the  above  towns. 

Insular  Rural  Districts. — All  the  Insular,  except  the  Small  Town  Districts  of  Lerwick,  Kirkwall,  Stornoway,  and 
Rothesay. 

H.M.  New  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  Stair  Agnev,^ 

2  October  1899. 
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APPENDIX  : 


Appendix  V — 3. 


Estimate  of  the  luiinbers  of  aged  persons  in  1899,  1901,  1911  and  1921  made  by  the  Registrar  General  for  Ireland. 

This  Estimate  is  deduced  from  the  numbers  at  various  ages  at  the  Census  of  1881  and  the  numbers  ten 
years  older  at  the  Census  of  1891,  irrespective  of  fluctuations  in  the  movement  of  the  Population. 

The  assumption  is,  for  example,  that  the  number  of  the  Population  (jf  each  sex  aged  65  years  and  upwards  in 
1901  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  those  aged  55  and  upwards  in  1891,  that  the  number  aged  65  and  upwards  in 
the  latter  yea,r  bore  to  the  living  aged  55  and  upwards  in  1881  :  numbers  at  ages  under  55  in  1881  and  1891,  being 
used,  in  addition,  where  necessary,  in  the  calculations  for  ascertaining  the  numbers  aged  Gi-  and  upwards,  &,c.  in 
1911  and  1921 


Year  ;\iid  Ages. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

'  65  and  upwards  -       -       ■       .       -       -  - 

282,508 

138,096 

144,412 

1899- 

70  and  upwards  ------- 

194,837 

94,034 

100,803 

,75  and  upwards  ------- 

103,553 

49,866 

53,687 

'65  and  upAvards  ------- 

278,143 

136,174 

141,969 

1901- 

70  and  upwards  ------- 

190,762 

92,105 

98,657 

s75  and  upwards  -       -              -       -       -  - 

102,149 

48,985 

53,164 

1 

'65  and  upwards  -       -       -       -  - 

269,284 

131,626 

137,6.58 

1911-,' 

70  and  upwards  ------- 

182,219 

88,419 

93,800 

1 

.75  and  upwards  -       -       -              -       -  - 

94,487 

45,671 

48,816 

65  ami  upwards  -       -       -       -              -  - 

2.52,243 

122,838 

129,405 

192l| 

70  and  upwards  ------ 

171,599 

82,817 

88,782 

I 

75  and  upwards  ------- 

91,480 

44,146 

47,334 

Estimated  Population  of  Ireland  hi  the  middle  of  the  year  1901. 

Persons.  Males.  Females. 

4,505,607  2,255,737  2,249,870 

liote. — The  above,  a  provisional  continuation  of  the  Estimates  adoirted  for  years  since  1891  by  the  Piegistrar 
General  for  Ireland,  in  his  Reports,  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  decrease  in  each  of  the  years  July  1899 — 
June  1900  and  July  1900 — June  1901  will  be  equal  to  the  Registrar  General's  estimate  of  the  decrease  in  the  year 
July  1898 — June  1899,  deduced  from  the  recorded  Births,  Deaths,  and  Emigration. 


General  Register  Office,  Charlemont  House,  Dublin, 
21  Ociober  1899. 


T.  W.  Geim.shaw, 

Registrar  General. 
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Appendix  VI. 


MEMORANDUM,  with  Tables,  furnished  by  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies 
ON  Tests  of  Thrift  among  persons  aged  65  and  upwards. 

Condition  7  of  paragraph  66  of  the  Select  Committee's  Report  is  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  person  has  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry  or  by  the 
-exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  those  immediately 
■dependent  on  him." 

With  x'eference  to  "  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,"  the  Select  Committee 
think  that  the  authority  should  be  bound  to  take  into  consideration  whether  and  how 
far  it  has  been  shown,  either  by  membership  of  a  benefit  society  for  a  period  of  years,  or 
by  the  endeavour  of  the  applicant  to  make  some  provision  for  his  own  support  by  means 
-of  savings  or  investments  or  some  other  definite  mode  of  thrift." 
,   The  expression  "  person  "  means  either  man  or  woman. 

1.  We  have  first  to  inquire  the  number  of  members  of  Benefit  (which  for  this  purpose  we 
interpret  to  mean  Friendly)  Societies  who  attain  65  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Materials 
for  this  inquiry  are  afforded  by  th(j  quinquennial  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality  made 
by  registered  Friendly  Societies  between  the  yeai-s  1835,  when  the  returns  were  first 
required  and  1882,  when  the  law  requiring  them  was  repealed.  Those  from  1885  to  1845 
were  used  by  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  the  elder,  for  his  work  on  Vital  Statistics.  Those  for 
1850  and  1855  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  then  the  actuary  to  the  Commis- 
:  sioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  for  tabulation,  but  he  adopted  the 
principle  of  excluding  all  claims  which,  in  his  opinion,  arose  only  from  old  age,  and  the 
results  of  his  tabulation  are  therefore  not  available  for  the  present  purpose.  The  returns 
for  the  years  from  1856  to  1880  completing  the  series,  were  referred  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Sutton,  actuary  to  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies,  whose  report  upon  them 
(filling  1,367  pages),  is  Parliamentary  Paper  303  of  Session  1896.  From  that  report  are 
derived  the  Tables  subjoined  to  this  memorandum  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
results : — 


Years  to  which  lletiiins  relate. 

(a)  \ms  to  1860  -  

.  (I))  1861  to  1870   

.(c)  1876  to  1880  ----- 


Percentage  of  Male  Members  of  Friendly  Societies 
who  attain  the  age  of  65. 


2-0.3.14 

2-  4730 

3 -  .5339 


It  would  seem  from  these  figures  thai,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
-proportion  of  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  who  attain  65  years  of  age  during  the  25 
years  in  question.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  for  70,  75,  and  80'years  of 
age,  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Age  70. 

Age  75. 

Age  80. 

a)  18.56  to  1860 

-8359 

■2888 

■0851 

h)  1861  to  1870       -       -       .  . 

•9913 

•:M62 

•0984 

e)   1876  to  1880       .       -       .  . 

I  -5407 

•5424 

•1271 

Assuming  that  the  increase  has  been  uniform,  upon  a  method  of  an  equal  second 
order  of  differences  for  each  five  years  of  the  period,  the  following  Table  mighi  be 
constructed,  the  formula  for  obtaining  the  second  order  of  dift'erences  being  to  deduct 
eight  times  the  difference  between  (a)  and  (b)  from  three  times  the  difference  between 
I'a)  and  (c),  and  divide  by  14 ;  and  that  for  obtaining  the  first  difference  of  the  first 
order  to  deduct  the  second  difference  from  twice  the  difference  between  (a)  and  (b)  and 
■  divide  by  three. 
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Assumed  increase  upon  the  principle  of  equal  second,  differences  : — 


Middle  Year  of  the  Quint|iiei)iiiuui. 

Percentage 

who  attain  Age 

(55. 

70. 

75. 



80.  , 

1858  -       -  .... 

2-0354 

•8359 

•2888 

•0851 

]8t)3  

2-3035 

•9188 

•3199 

•0935 

1868   

2-6421) 

1  0639 

•3725 

•1033 

1873   

3-0527 

12712 

•4467 

•1145 

1878 

3-o33() 

■5424 

•1271 

Assuming  the  increase  to  have  continued  according  to  the  same  order  of  second 
difference  during  the  four  subsequent  periods  of  five  years,  we  should  have  for  the  five 
years  1896-1900"a  percentage  at  age  65  of  6-1687  :  70,"  3-2407  ;  75,  1  1407  ;  80,  -1915. 

This  estimate  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  assumes  that  the  growing 
increment  remains  the  same  during  tiie  20  years  subsequent  to  1880  as  it  was  during  the 
25  years  previous :  whereas  it  is  clear  that  that  increment  must  stop  when  the  proportion 
of  members  above  the  gi  ven  age  in  friendly  societies  approaches  the  proportion  of  persons 
above  that  age  in  the  general  population.  The  proportion  of  males  65  years  of  age  and 
upwards  to  niales  16  years  of  age  and  upwai-ds  in  the  general  population  is  6'99  per  cent., 
and  the  figure  6-1687  approaches  that  limit  very  closely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing 
tendency  which  the  foregoing  statistics  show  to  exist  in  the  older  members  of  friendly 
societies  towards  the  continuance  of  membership  Avill  tend  to  be  fvirther  increased  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  be  adopted.  Moreover,  a  certain  number 
(though  .small  in  proportion  to  the  whole)  of  members  of  friendly  societies  are  women,, 
and  that  number  appears  to  be  increasing. 

From  Table  I,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  female  members  of  friendly  societies, 
who,  according  to  the  quinquennial  returns  for  1856  to  1875,  are  of  the  age  of 

65  and  upwards  is  4'9016 

70  „  2-3314 

75  „  -9616 

80  „  -3287 

These  percentages  considerably  exceed  the  maximum  male  percentages  for  the  same- 
period.    So  also  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  general  population  65  years  of  age  and 
upwards  to  those  16  years  of  age  and  upwards,  viz.  8-03,  considerably  exceeds  that  of 
males.    The  proportion  of  persons,  male  and  female  included,  in  the  general  population 
65  years  of  age  and  upwards  to  those  16  years  of  age  and  upwards  is  7'54. 

Proceeding  to  apply  these  figures  to  the  actual  number  of  members  of  registered, 
friendly  societies,  we  find  from  Table  VI.  that  according  to  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy  of  Avhich  the  case  admits,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  on 
31st  December  1897,  4,686,954  members  of  registered  friendly  societies,  other  than 
collecting  societies,  and  of  branches  of  registered  friendly  societies.  From  these  should 
be  deducted  the  members  of  1,051  juvenile  societies,  numbering  182,874,  and  the 
members  of  847  dividing  societies  or  slate  clubs,  numbering  115,192,  as  these  bodies  are 
not  of  a  permanent  character.    The  net  remainder  is  4,388,888. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  6-1687  per  cent,  of  these  are  of  the  age  of  65  and  upwards,  we 
have  270,737  as  the  number  of  individuals  who  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  authority  as 
to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence  by  membershi]3  of  a  registered  friendly  society. 

For  Scotland,  the  number  of  members  is  347,721,  and  for  Ireland  73,049:  giving- 
21,448  and  4,506  as  the  number  above  65  respectively,  making  the  total  for  the  United 
Kingdom  296, ()91,  or  in  round  nuuibers  300,000. 

This  inference  is  only<;orrect  if  it  is  true  that  tlu'  progressive  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  aged  members  found  to  exist  between  1856  and  1880  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  possible  that  that  increase  may  not  have  continued  :  it  is  even  possible  that  a 
decrease  may  have  taken  place  :  but  in  a  statistical  inquiry  there  is  no  safer  rule  than  to 
iuK^r  the  unknown  from  the  known,  and  we  are  tbei-cforc  of  opinion  that  the  probabilities  are 
in  favour  of  tbe  increase  we  bave  assumed,  it  is  true  that,  as  is  mentioned  in  a  previous 
Appendix  ( I  i . — 4,  p.  32)  a  {n-oportiou  derived  from  tbe  amoimt  given  to  the  enumerators  in 
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the  Committee's  test  census  would  give  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  than  the  270,737  before  mentioned ;  but  that  is  not  surprising,  as  the 
information  voluntarily  given  to  those  enumerators  would  not  be  likely  to  be  complete. 
Moreover,  they  were  expressly  directed  (»Sfee  Appendix  I. — 2,  Instruction  4)  not  to  attempt 
to  obtain  the  information  in  cases  where  the  weekly  income  from  all  sources  was  above 
20.'N'.,  and  in  other  cases  {See  Instruction  8)  the  information  was  refused.  Again,  the 
circumstance  that  the  women  enumerated  under  this  head  were  more  than  one  in  five  of 
the  men,  whereas  the  real  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  friendly  societies  is  much  less, 
shows  that  the  answers  of  the  men  to  the  enumerators  must  have  been  incomplete.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  test  census  in  contradiction  of  our  inference. 

The  only  other  information  of  recent  date  bearing  upon  the  question  of  which  we  are 
aware  is  that  furnished  by  some  of  the  affiliated  Orders  to  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee, 
of  which  a  summary  is  given  at  page  188  of  their  Report.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  returned  as  over  65  years  of  age  to  the  total  number  of 
members  returned  is  only  3  per  cent.  That  statement,  however,  taken  by  itself,  would 
be  misleading.  It  is  shown  b}^  the  details  given  at  subseqiient  pages  of  the  Report  that 
while  the  iaged  members  returned  are  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  only,  the  total 
number  of  members  returned  includes  those  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  brougfht  down  to 
a  much  later  date.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  the  correct 
proportion  is  4"1  instead  of  3  per  cent. ;  and  in  that  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
where  the  ratio  of  aged  members  to  the  total  number  was  surprisingly  low,  it  is  2'6  instead 
of  2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  16  smaller  orders  by  which  the  information 
asked  for  was  given,  it  rose  as  high  as  6'8  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  progTcssive 
bodies,  like  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  the  Foresters,  which  are  being  constantly  recruited 
by  the  addition  of  younger  members,  the  ratio  of  the  older  members  to  the  total  number 
will  be  much  less  than  in  more  stationary  bodies ;  and  therefore  the  returns  made  to  Lord 
Rothschild's  Committee  are  in  no  wa}' contradictory  of  the  assumptions  on  which  we  have 
proceeded. 

On  the  question  of  duration  of  membership,  as  the  generality  of  friendly  societies 
do  not  admit  members  after  a  given  age,  a  person  of  6.5  years  of  age  will  in  general 
have  been  a  member  for  a  considerable  term  of  years.  Tables  III.  and  IV.  however 
shoAv  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members,  even  at  advanced  ages,  have  been 
members  for  a  short  period  only.  Combining  the  information  given  in  these  Tables,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  results  : — 


Age. 


Percentage  of  ^Members  at  the  j'iven  Aoe  who  liave  been  Meniliei> 


10  years  or  less. 


According  According 
to  Table  IV..  to  Table  III. 
1876-1880.  1861-1870. 


15  years  or  les 
according 
to  Table  III.. 
1861-1870. 


20  years  or  less, 
according 

to  Table  III., 
1861-1870. 


65 


80 


11 

1-7 

•6 

•9 

•3 

1-7 

•3 

1-3 

3-3 
2-4 
2-8 


6-3 


4-2 


It  thus  appears  that  all  but  a  small  minority  of  those  who  arc  members  at  advanced 
ages  have  been  members  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that  the  minority  is  even  smaller 
in  the  later  returns  than  iri  the  earlier. 

Two  other  matters  are  to  be  observed: — That  the  estimated  number  includes  com 
paratively  few  females,  and  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  are  members  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  provident ;  and  that  it  includes 
■only  those  who  are  members  of  registered  bodies,  whereas  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
shop  clubs  and  other  unregistered  bodies,  the  members  of  which  have  given  like 
-evidence  of  reasonable  providence. 


2.  The  Friendly  Societies  Commissioners  of  1874  estimated  that  the  Shop  Clubs  and 
other  Unregistered  Bodies  were  co-extensive  with  the  registered  bodies,  and  nothing  has 
since  occurred  which  has  diminished  the  relative  proportions  of  the  unregistered  to  the 
registered  societies,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Hence,  the  estimated  number,  When  arrived 
at.  would  have  to  be  doubled. 
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3.  With  regard  to  other  means  of  saving  or  investment,  there  is  no  information  as  to  the- 
sexes  or  ages  of  members.  The  total  number  of  members  of  Building  Sociefie>^  in 
1897  was 

England  560,605 
Scotland       -------  48,158 

Ireland        -------  15,978 

619,741 

Assuming  that  these  were  distributed  according  to  age  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
general  population  above  16  years  of  age,  46,728  persons  might  qualify  as  being  members, 
above  65  years  of  age. 

4.  The  number  of  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  on  31st  December  1897  was. 

England       -------  1,310,122 

Scotland       -------  258,940 

Ireland         -------  11,105 

1,580,167 
i  

This  might  give  119,046  persons  as  qualified. 

5.  The  members  of  registered  Trade  Unions  were  on  31st  December  1897 

England       -------  1,130,595 

Scotland       -------  71,073 

Ireland         -       -       -       -       -       -       —  8,527 

1,210,195 


They  might  yield  a  proportion  of  91,249. 

6.  At  the  same  date,  the  number  oi  Depositors  in  Savings  Banks  was 


  1 

England. 

ScotUiiid. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Post  Office  

6,612,639 

304,636 

322,480 

7,239,701 

Trustee  , 

1,026,804 

450,895 

49,518 

1,527,217 

7,639,443 

755,531 

372,004 

8,706,978 

It  is  estimated  that  the  female  depositol-s  are  60  59  per  cent. ;  from  which  the  following 
ligures  may  be  deduced  : — 

FEMALES. 

MALES, 

Total. 

Above  65. 

Total. 

Al)ove  (i5. 

England  

4,628,738 

'  219,004 

3,010,705 

142,487 

Scotland  ------ 

457,777 

23,321 

297,754 

15,108 

Ireland  

225,397 

14,371 

140,007 

9.347 

5,311,912 

256,750 

3,455,0(i(i 

107,002 

The  return  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  for  the  vear  1898  shows  an  increase  during 
that  year  of  348.356  depositors  in  England,  22,801  in  Scotland,  and  19,584  in  Ireland, 
'v'hich  would  raise  the  total  number  of  female  depositoi*s  to  5,548,663  and  the  total 
number  of  male  depositors  to  3,609,056.  Of  these,  it  may  be  estimated  that  268,200 
temales  and  174,445  males,  or  in  round  numbers  450,000  altogether,  are  above  65  yeans 
of  age. 
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As  the  depositors  belong  to  all  classes,  and  include  many  having  an  income  exceeding  10«.  per 
week,  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  from  these  figures  any  even  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  those  depositors  who  are  65  years  and  upwards,  and  could  qualify  as  having  by  their  deposits 
exercised  reasonable  providence ;  nor  can  any  estimate  be  deduced  from  them  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  possess  more  than  one  of  the  qualifications  already  dealt  with.  The  general  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  that  few  of  those  who  are  qualified  under  the 
previous  six  heads  will  be  luaable  to  show  some  ground  of  qualification  under  the  seventh. 

E.  W.  B. 

J.  D.  S.  S. 


Table  I. 


Proportion  of  Members  of  Friendl}^  Societies  of  60  and  upwards  to  80  and  upwards  Years  of  Age, 

to  the  Total  Number  of  Members. 


Quinquennial  Retiuiis  of  Sickness 

Number  of  Members  recorded 
who  attained  the  undermentioned  Ages. 

Total  Number 

Percentage  of  Members  attaining 
the  undermentioned  Ages  to  the  Total 
Number  Recorded. 

and  Mortality  Experience  from  which 

of  Members 

the  Information  is  derived. 

Recorded. 

60 
and 
upwards. 

65 
and 
upwards. 

70 
and 
upwards. 

75 
and  up- 
wards. 

80 
and  up- 
wards. 

60 
and  up- 
wards. 

65 
and  up- 
wards. 

and  up- 
wards. 

75 
and  up- 
wards. 

80 
and  up- 
wards. 

1856-60.— England   -      -      -  Males  - 

32,852 

1.5,475 

6,355 

2,196 

647 

760,279 

4-3210 

2-0354 

-8359 

-2888 

•0851 

1856-75. — England  and  Wales  -  Females 

13,188 

7,039 

3,348 

1,381 

472 

143,607 

9-1834 

4-9016 

2-3314 

•9616 

-3287 

1856-75.— Wales      -      -      -  Males  - 

12,706 

6,547 

2,811 

967 

300 

174,607 

7-2769 

3-7495 

1-6099 

•6538 

-1718- 

1861-C5, 1866-70.— Englan<l      -  ilales  - 

121,614 

57,665 

23,115 

8,074 

2,295 

2,331,799 

5-2152 

2-4730 

-9913 

•3462 

•0984 

1876-80.— England  and  Wales  -  Males  - 

112,260 

.59,695 

26,026 

9,162 

2,147 

1,689,228 

6-6456 

3-5339 

1-5407 

•5424 

•1271 

Totals  -  -  - 

292,620 

146,421 

61,655 

21,780 

5,861 

5,099,520 

5-7382 

2-8713 

1-2090 

•4271 

-1149 

Table  II. 

Proportion  of  Members  of  Friendly  Societies  of  60  to  80  Years  of  Age  to  the  Total  Number 


above  18  Years  of  Age. 


Quinquennial  Returns  of  Sickness 
and  Mortality  Experience  from  which 

Number  of  Members  Living  at  the 
Undermentioned  Ages. 

Total  Number 
of 

Members  above 

Percentage  of  Members  Living 
at  the  undermentioned  Ages  to  the  Total' 
Number. 

the  Information  is  derived. 

60 
and  not 
61. 

65 
and  not 
66. 

70 
and  not 
71. 

75 
and  not 
76. 

80 
and  not 
81. 

the  Age 
of  18  Years. 

60 
and  not 
61. 

65 
and  not 
66. 

70 
and  not 
71. 

75 
and  no1 
76. 

80 
and  not 
81. 

1,  1856-60.— England       -      -  Males 

4,530 

2,361 

1,168 

458 

152 

760,^70 
736,011 

-6155 

•3208 

-1587 

•0622 

•0206 

2.  1856-74. — England!  and  Wales  Females 

1,411 

937 

510 

253 

102 

m,607 
132,833 

1-0622 

•7054 

-3839 

■1904 

•0768. 

3.  1856-75.— Wales    -      -      -  Males 

1,453 

943 

502 

204 

61 

i7Ufio: 

170,973 

-8498 

•5515 

-2936 

•1193 

■03.':  r 

4.  1861-05,  1866-70.-  -England  -  Males 

15,4,58 

8,991 

4,289 

1,700 

577 

2,331,799 
2,272,424 

-6802 

•3956 

1887 

•0748 

■0254 

6.  1876-SO.  -England  and  Walts  - 

12,315 

8,145 

4,504 

2,033 

607 

1,089,228 
1,669,669 

-7376 

•4879 

•2697 

■1218 

•0364 

35,167 

21,377 

10,973 

4,648 

1,499 

.-,,099,520  ' 
4,981,910 

•689C  , 
•7059  ' 

■U192 
-4291 

■2m 

•2-203 

■0911 
•0933 

■029U 
•0301 

*  Note.— The  Italic  figures  denote  the  total  number  of  members  including  those  joining  up  to  18  years  of  age,  as  in  Table  I. 
2!)5'2.  Z 
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Table  III. 

Duration  of  Membership  in  Friendly  Societies  of  Members  from  (30  to  80  Years  of  Age  derived 
from  tlie  Quinquennial  Returns  tor  1861-65,  1866-70. 


Males,  England. 


Age. 

YEARS    OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Number 
of 

Members, 
as  in 

Tq1>1£>  tt 

laDie  ii. 

0—5. 

6—10. 

11—15. 

16—20. 

21—25. 

26—30. 

31—35. 

36—40. 

41—45. 

46  and 
Over. 

60 

145 

170 

409 

1,409 

3,653 

4,250 

3,027 

2,038 

345 

12 

15,458 

65  - 

77 

80 

141 

524 

1,349 

2,288 

1,791 

1,431 

1,093 

217 

8,991 

70  -  - 

21 

36 

45 

170 

389 

797 

858 

675 

648 

650 

4,289 

75  -  - 

7 

21 

19 

54 

113 

170 

270 

213 

227 

606 

1,700 

80  -  - 

4 

4 

7 

9 

32 

33 

57 

64 

68 

299 

577 

Table  IV. 

Duration  of  Membership,  from  the  Quinquennial  Eeturns  for  1876-80. 


England  and  Wales. 


Age. 

YEARS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Number 
of 

3—10. 

11  and  over. 

Members, 
as  in  Table  II. 

1!)0  > 

12,125 

12,315 

90 

8,055 

8,145 

26 

4,478 

4,.-i04 

7 

2,026 

2,033 

•2 

605 

607 

Table  V. 

Deduced  from  the  Quinquennial  Returns  of  Friendly  Societies,  18.56-1880. 


Age  at 
Entry. 

Percentage  of  tlie 
Total  Number  of  Persons 
Entering,  who  Enter 
at  the  Ages  stated, 
and  attain  the  Age  of  65. 

Age  at 
Entry. 

Percentage  f)f  the 
Total  Number  of  Persons 
Entering,  who  Enter 
at  the  Ages  stated, 
and  attain  the  Age  of  65. 

.5—9 

•24 

35 

-39  - 

3-45 

10—14  ■ 

•78 

40- 

-44  - 

146 

15—19  - 

3  07 

45- 

-49  - 

■45 

20—24  - 

21^07 

.50- 

-54  - 

•20  ■ 

25—29  - 

1211 

.55- 

-59  - 

•10 

30—34  - 

6-71 

60 

-64  - 

•02 

By  adding  these  percentages  together,  it  api)ears  that  49'6()  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  entfiring  fiom  ane 
!ive  attain  65  years  of  age.  The  total  number  of  persons  entering  fn  ni  which  tint  Table  is  derived  422.415  :  and  of 
these  190,085  <  r  45  per  cent,  (inter  at  the  ages  •iO— 24.    Of  that  45,  21  live  to  be  65. 
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Table  VL 


Deduced  from  the  Annual  Returns  of  Friendly  Societies. 


Number 
of  Societies 
and  Branches 

Number 
of 

Members. 

Annual 

Animal 

AccumuiMcyd 

included 
in  the 

Income. 

' 

Ex[)enditure. 

Funds. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

England  and  A\  ales 

6,637 

2,528,092 

2,891,984 

2.309.789 

Registered  Frieudly 
Societies        other , 
than       Collecting ' 
Societies,  1897 

Scotland  - 

272 

139,400 

159,383 

127.267 

(i00.4ol 

,  Ireland  - 

17.3 

37,876 

43,303 

34,578 

46,655 

Total   -   -  - 

7,084 

2,705,368 

3,094,670 

2.471,634 

12.730.599 

England  and  Wales 

19,310 

2,158,862 

■ 

3,172,704 

2,531,962 

16,1 79,.  848 

Branches    of   Regis- , 
tered  Orders,  1897  - 

Scotland  - 

1,417 

208,321 

290,111 

211,118 

950.140 

s  Ireland  - 

378 

35,173 

53,965 

39,464 

74.203 

Total   -   -  - 

21,105 

2,402,356 

3,516,780 

2,782.544 

17,204.251 

Total  of  Societies  and  Hnuiches  - 

28,189 

5,107,724 

6,611,450 

5,254,178 

29,934,8.30 

27  Septemlier  1 899. 


Registry  of  Friendly  Societies, 

Abingdon  Street,  Westminster 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

Relating  to  Pauper  Lunatics, 
p.  93. 
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Appendix  VII. 


PAUPER  LUNATICS. 

1.  England  and  Wales. 

Ti[e  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  accoi'ding-  to  a 
Local  Government  Board  count  on  1st  July  1899,  was  94,056.  No  figures 
are  available  for  showing  how  many  of  these  are  aged  65  and  upwards,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  proportion  is  the  same  as  that  given  on 
page  Ixii  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  Census  of  1891,  which  contains  a  classification 
of  the  ages  of  the  mentally  deranged  in  public  asylums,  private  asylums  and 
workhouses,  and  elsewhere.  Of  these  the  number  was  97,383,  and  those 
over  65  were  11,821.  The  number  of  pauper  lunatics  now  over  65  would 
therefore  be  11,400. 

2.  Scotland. 

On  15tli  May  1899  there  were  12,978  pauper  lunatics  in  Scotland, 
according  to  a  count  hy  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.  At 
the  Census  of  1891  there  were  15,462  persons  returned  as  imbeciles  or 
lunatics,  of  whom  1,762  were  65  years  old  and  upwards  (Vol.  II.,  Part  1,  of 
the  Census  of  1891,  C.  6937 — 93,  p.  58).  Assuming  that  the  j^roportion  of 
aged  pauper  lunatics  in  1 899  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  aged  mentally 
deranged  in  1891,  the  pauper  lunatics  of  65  and  upwards  in  1899  numbered 
1,480. 

3.  Ireland. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatics  (Parliamentary 
Paper,  C.  9479 — 99,  p.  1),  the  pauper  lunatics  on  1st  January  1899  were 
15,160. 

According  to  the  Summary  of  the  Irish  Census  of  1891,  p.  36,  the 
]nentally  deranged  in  Ireland  in  1891  were  21,188,  of  whom  1,806  were  aged 
65  and  upwards. 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  aged  65  now  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  mentally  deranged  at  the  Census,  we  get  1,300  pauper 
lunatics. 


4th  November  1899. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  INDEX, 


List  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the  pages  at  which 

they  may  be  found. 
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2.  Pension  Scheme  advocated  by  Mr. 

Claverhouse  Graham  on  condition 
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[N.B. — Tn  this  Index  the  hgnres  foHowing  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the  Digest 
of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence  ;  the  Figures 
following  Ajjj).  refer  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  the  Numerals  following 
Rep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.] 


Able-bodied  Foor.    Decision  of  the  Local  Grovernnient  Board  that  persons  over  sixty  years 
of  age  are  no  longer  able-bodied,  whilst  those  under  tliat  age  are  always  classified  as 
;  able-bodied,  Cleaver  2579-2582. 

ADMIN  1ST  R  A  TION  (  OLD  A  GE  FEN  SIGNS)  : 

Conclusion  that  a  pension  sj'stem  should  be  administered  apart  from  the  poor  law 

system.  Sir  H.  Lo»f/leij,  449.  543-550.  566;  MiJlward,  2697,  2698  Probability  of 

overlapping  when  two  agencies  perfoim  the  same  work.  Sir  H.  Longley  463.  514. 

Explanation  as  to  the  methods  that  would  probably  be  adopted  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  pension,  as  suggested  by  witness'  scheme ;  belief  that  it  would  necessitate  the 

appointment   of   some    special    committee,   locally,   Bickersteth   592-597.  663-666  

Suggestion  that  the  committee  should  meet  at  each  of  the  different  unions  or  petty 
sessional  divisions,  ib.  602-605. 

Examination  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  that  would  be  required  yearly  in  each 
union :  opinion  that  not  less  than  four  fixed  meetings  would  be  necessary,  with  the 

probability    of    adjournments,    Bickersteth    606-614.   682-696.   814-816  Contention 

that  the  work  of  the  pension  committee  would  be  most  onerous ;  instance  quoted  as 
to  the  gieat  strain  involved  on  the  county  councils  in  1894  when  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  was  brought  into  operation,  ih.  606-608.  615-618.  792,  793. 

Evidence  showing  the  probable  necessitj'  for  the  appointment  of  paid  officials  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  for  pensions,  Bickersteth  619-627.  725, 

736.  743.  810-812  Opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  committee  on  lines  similar  to 

the  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  would  be  impracticable,  ib.  795-800. 

Conclusion  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  a  vicar,  guardian,  or  member  of  the 
district  council  or  parish  council,  on  the  committee  of  management,  in  respect  of  a 
system  of  pensions  to  members  of  friendly  societies,  Graham  1402-1407. 

Grounds  for  the  contention  that  pensioners  should  be  entirely  outside,  and  distinct 
from,  poor  law  administration  as  regards  payment  of  the  pensions,  &c.,  Knollys  2.124, 

2125.  2139-2145.  2208.  2:513.  2340-2342  Suggestion  that  the   pension  fund  should 

be  administered  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  shoiild  be  subiect  to  Govern- 
ment audit,   ib.  2150-2153  Ccmclusion   that  the   amount  of  work  entailed  on  the 

pensions  committee  would  entirely  depend  on  the  responsibilities  placed  on  them,  ih. 

691-696  Approval    of   administration    by   boards    of   guardians,    through  pension 

committees,  rather  than  by  urban  and  rnral  district  councils,  ib.  2319-2321.  2336-2338. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  favour  of  administration 
by  the  guardians  through  pension  committees,  annually  appointed,  Apji.  186. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  functions  and  jurisdiction  to  be  vested  in 
the   authority   appointed   to   receive   and   to   determine   applications   for   a   pension ; 

suggestions  in  detail  hereon,  i?r/>.  x-xii  Preference  for  the  administration  of  an  old 

age  pension  scheme  by  boards  of  guardians  rather  than  by  county  councils,  ib.  xi. 

Suggestion  that  the  pension  authority  in  each  union  should  be  a  committee  of  not 
less  than  six  or  more  than  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  guardians  fiom  their 

own   number   in   the   first   instance.   Rep.    xii-  Proposal   that   the   committee  be 

independent  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  that  other  members  should  be  added  to 
it ;  expediency  of  public  bodies  being  represented  upon  the  committee,  ih. 

See    also    Applications  for    Pensions.  Boards    of    Guardians.  Conditions 

and  Qualifications.  Cost.  County  Councils.  Denmark,  1.  Friendly 
and  Benefit  Societies.  Farish  Councils.  Post  Office.  Renewal  and 
Revision  of  Pensions.  Thrift. 

Age 
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Age    Qualification    (Pensions).      Reasons    which    led    the    Charity    Commissioners  to- 

abolish  an  age  limit  in  their  pension  schemes,  Sir  H.  Ijongley  337-341  Desirability 

of  pensions  being  graduated  according  to  age,  Monro  1269.  1305. 

Very  early  age  at  which  women  engaged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupations, 
such  as  the  lead  industry,  should  be  pensioned ;  relative  wages  in  these  and  other 

trades.  Miss  G.  Tuchvelf  1791-1798.  1831-1833.  1849-1852  Desire  of  many  of  the 

women  that  pensions  should  begin  at  the  age  of  sixty;  ib.  1805.  1860,  1861  Advanced 

age  up  to  which  some  factory  operatives  work,  ib.  1853-1855. 

Average  age  of  pensioners  when  appointed  under  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  App.  210.  212. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  views  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  adverse  to- 

the  fixing  of  any  age  in  connection  with  old  age  pensions,  Bep.  vii  Recommendation- 

by  the  Committee  that  the  age  qiialification  for  a  pension  be  fixed  at  sixty-five,  ib.  ix. 

See     also     Conditions     and     Qualificaiions.  Friendly    and     Benefit  Societies.. 

Women. 

Agricultural  Labourers.        See  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies.  Warwickshire. 

Almshouses.    Examination  as  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for- 
maintaining  almspeople ;  a  stipend  is  usually  paid  to  them.  Sir  H.  Longley  279-284 

 Approval  of  both  almshouses  and  pension  schemes  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 

deserving  poor;  belief  that  pensions  are  better  suited  to  the  majority  of  cases,  ih. 
285-287.  402-404. 

Experience  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  complaint  in  reference  to  almshouses  and^ 
pensions,  so  far  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  concerned,  Sir  H.  Longley  312-314. 

384-386.   564-566  Very   few   charities   now   founded    for    almshouse    or  pension 

schemes,  ib.  456,  457. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION  : 

Consideration  of  the  amount  of  pension  which  would  be  necessary  to  enable  people- 
to  live  in  decent  comfort ;  belief  that  pensions  would  have  to  be  graduated  according- 
to  position  and  circumstances,  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington  154-168. 

Explanation  that  in  the  case  of  charity  pensions  when  a  pensioner  is  in  receipt  of  a 
private  income  the  stipend  is  so  reduced  that  the  total  income  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  pension.  Sir  H.  Longley  324.  348.  396  Practice  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  arrange  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  amount  of  pension  for  each  scheme 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  charity;  examples  in  the  Hertfordshire  and  St.  George- 

the  Martyr  schemes,    ib.  342-349  Statement  that  the  general  amount  of  pension 

varies  from  55,  to  lO.s-.  per  week  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  125.  to  155.,  ih.  350-364. 

Impossibility  of  a  person  living  in  Hampstead  in  decent  comfort  on  less  than  IO5. 

per  week,  Monro  1270.   1343-1346.   1355-1362  Probability  that  a  pension  of  5s.  a 

week  would  suffice  to  keep  most  women  off  the  poor  rates.  Miss  G.  TucJcwelT 
1870-1873. 

Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  to  be  granted;  conclusion  that  for 
applicants  having  a  home  of  their  own  the  minimum  should  be  55.,  the  maximum 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  proposed  pension  committee,  Knollys  2001-2010. 
2018-2020.  2304-2310. 

Return  showing  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  pension  allowed  under  different 

schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  App.  210.  212  Practice  of  the  trustees  as  to 

granting  the  minimum  or  maximum,  or  varying  the  amount  between  these  limits  ^b. 

 Information   as  to  the   sufficiency  or  otherwise   of   the   amount   allowed  under 

charity  schemes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  recipients,  ib.  211.  213. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  amount  of  pension  in  each  district 
should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  55.  or  more  than  75.  a  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
pension  axithority.  Rep.  xii. 

See  also  Cost.        Graduation  of  Pensions. 

Applications  for  Pensions.     Question  as  to  the  methods  of  procedure  in  applying  for 

charity  pensions;   general  practice  to  apply  personally.  Sir  H.  Longley  372-375  

Reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  applicants  to  attend  at  any 

particular  centre,  Biclersteth   597-602  Suggestion  that  time  might  be  saved  by 

applicants  being  required  to  make  affidavits  before  magistrates;  opinion,  however,  that 
little  advantage  would  accrue  from  following  this  course,  ih.  802-807. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  appeal  granted  under  witness'  scheme  to 

applicants,    Graham    1455-1461.   1556-1558  Opinion   favourable   to   the    use   of  a 

form  of  questions  to  be  filled  up  by  applicants,  Knollys  1994-2000. 

Form  of  application  s\xggested  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  App.  225. 

Recommendations- 
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Applications  for  Pensions — continued. 

Eecommendation  by  the  Committee  that,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  applications 
should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form  and  should  be  signed  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  on  oath,  without  fee.  Rep.  xii. 

See  also  Administration.  Boards  of  Guardians.  Conditions  and  Qualifica- 

tions.      Income  of  Applicants.  Women. 

.Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  {England  and  Wales).  Eesolutions  passed  by  this 
Association  as  to  the  tests  and  conditions  under  which  old  age  pensions  should  be 
granted,  App.  186. 

Asylums.  Question  as  to  the  suitability  of  an  asylum  under  county  authority  for  the 
reception  of  pensioners  who  did  not  desire  to  keep  up  a  home;  opinion  adverse  to  this 
proposition,  Knollys  2325-2335. 

B. 

Benefit  Societies.    See  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies. 

.Berkhanuted  {Balshaw's  Charity).  Paper  handed  in  by  iSir  Henry  Longley  containing 
particulars  respecting  Balshaw's  Charity  at  Berkhamstead,  and  setting  forth  the 
order  and  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissiojiers  for  the  administration  of  the  charity, 
App.  180-183. 

.BicJicrsteth,  John.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  Clerk  of  the  County  Council ;  appears  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  586,  587.  731-734. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  not  empowered  to  offer  criticism  as  to  the  general 

policy  of  the  Bills,  588,  589.   744,  745  Grave  objection  of  the  County  Councils 

Association  to  undertake  the  particular  duties  defined  in  the  Bills,  589.  649-651.  713. 

738-740.  792-794.  808,  809  Evidence  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 

police,  the  county  councils  have  no  machinery  which  would  enable  them  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  any  scheme  for  old  age  pensions,  590,  591. 

Opinion  that  the  nolice  are  not  a  suitable  body  for  investigating  the  claims  of 

applicants   for   pensions,   590.   628  Explanation    as   to   the    methods    that  would 

probably  be  adopted  for  the  administratitm  of  a  scheme  of  pensions;   belief  that  it 

would  necessitate  the  appointment  of  some  special  committee,  592-597.  663-666  

Reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  applicants  to  attend  at  any 

one   particular   centre,   597-602  Sug'gestion   that   the   committee    should   meet  at 

each  of  the  different  unions  or  pettj-  sessional  divisions,  602-605. 

Examination  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  that  would  be  required  yearly  at  each 
union;  opinion  that  not  less  than  four  fixed  meetings  would  be  necessary,  with  the 

probability  of  adjournment,  606-614.  682-696.  814-816  Contention  that  the  work  of 

the  committee  would  be  most  onerous ;  instance  quoted  as  to  the  great  strain 
involved  on  the  county  councils  in  1894  when  the  Local  Government  Act  was 
brought  into  operation,  606-608.  615-618.  792,  793. 

Evidence  showing  the  probable  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  paid  officials  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants  for  pensions,  619-627.  735,  736.  743. 

810-812  Question  as  to  whether  much  work  would  be  thrown  upon  the  county 

councils   if  thej-  were   constituted   courts  of  appeal;   belief  that  this  would  entail 

nearly   as  much   inquiry  as   would  the   administration   of  the  fund,   629.  801  

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  suggestion  that  the  county  council  should  accept  the 
•certificate  of  a  district  council  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  a  pensioner,  629-637. 
721-729.  741,  742.  754-757.  763-767.  770-775.  782-789. 

Reference  to  a  proposal  in  No.  2  Bill  that  a  member  of  the  County  Council 
representing  the  division  in  which  the  applicant  resides  should  be  added  to  the 
Committee ;  reasons  for  thinking  his  presence  desirable  provided  he  is  not  entitled  to 

vote,  638-646.  667-682.  777-781  Belief  that  in  the  event  of  the  rate  being  found 

by  the  county,  the  countj-  council  should  be  in  a  majority  on  the  statutory  committee, 

647,  648  Suggestion  that  the  question  of  poor  law  settlement  could  be  ascertained 

before  an  application  is  made  for  a  pension,  652,  653. 

Necessity  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  governing  county  rates  if  pensions  are  to  be 

paid  according  to  a  regiilation  in  No.  2  Bill,  654-656  Examination  as  to  whether  a 

local  pension  committee  could  not  obtain  much  necessary  information  from  parish 

•  councils,    boards    of   guardians,    &c. ;     opinion    that    such    information    would  need 

verification,  658-662.    696-703.    746-754.    758-767  Conclusion  that  the  amount  of 

work  entailed  on  the  committee  would  entirely  depend  on  the  responsibilities  placed 

•  on  them,  691-696. 

Consideration 
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Bickersteth,  John.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Consideration  of  the  possibility  of  laying  down  specific  conditions  for  pensions  and 
leaving  tlie  decision  as  regards  applicants  to  a  judicial  body,  704-710.  715-717.  813. 
— — Question  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  count}'  council  should  the  county  rate  be 
wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  pension  charges ;  opinion  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  council  would  like  to  have  a  right  to  be  represented  before  the  authority  chosen 

for  the  decision  of  cases,  710-714.   719,  720  Conclusion  that  administration  under 

the  county  councils  would  be  costly,  737.  766,  767. 

Non-objection  of  county  councils  to  undertake  the  payment  of  pensions  provided 

no  responsibility  attaches  thereto,  768  Reasons  for  thinking  that  the  formation  of 

a  committee  on  lines  similar  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  would  be  impracticable, 

795-800  Suggestion   that  time  might  be   saved  by  applicants  being  required  to 

make  affidavits  before  magistrates;  opinion,  however,  that  little  advantage  would 
accrue  from  following  this  course,  802-807. 

Boards  of  Guardians.  Suggestion  that  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor 
might  be  improved  by  an  amplification  of  the  powers  of  poor  law  guardians,  such 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  a  committee  acting  independently  of  the  full  boards, 
KnoUys  1962-1971.  2111.  2129-2133.  2199-2203.  2:^53-2263.  2364-2369. 

Necessity  that  the  committee  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  officer  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  applicants,   Knollys  1976,  1977.  2149.  2204-2213. 

2343,  2344  Disapproval  of  the  employment  of  rural  and  urban  district  councils  as 

pension  committees  in  place  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  ih.  2319-2321.  2336-2338. 

Replies  of  numerous  boards  of  guardians  to  several  questions  upon  the  subject  of 
old  age  pensions,  showing  the  views  of  the  various  boards  as  regards  State  aid, 
improved  classification  under  the  poor  law  in  the  case  of  poor  persons  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  &c.,  Afp.  142-159. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  "Wales  in 
favour  of  old  age  pensions  being  administered  b^^  the  boards  of  guardians  through 
pension  committees,  annually  appointed,  App.  186. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  the  board  of  guardians  rather  than  the 

county  council  as  the  body  to  administer  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  Rep.  xi.  

Approval  of  proposals  for  an  appointment  of  a  special  pension  committee  by  the 
guardians  for  dealing-  with  applications,  ih.  xi,  xii. 

See  also  Admini.^tration.  Classification.  (Workhouses.)  Conditions  and 

Qualifications.  Cost.  County  Councils.  Outdoor  Relief.  Parish 

Councils.        Poor  Law  and.  Poor  Relief. 

Bradford,  Textile  Workers'  Association.  Resolution  passed  by  this  Association  upon  the 
subject  of  old  age  pensions,  App.  184. 

Bredrin  Mill  and  Factory  Operatives'  Union.  Resolution  passed  by  this  body  on  the- 
subject  of  pensions  for  the  aged  poor,  App.  184. 


C. 

Character  (Qualification  for  Pcnsirnis.)     See  Conditions  and  Qualifications. 

CHARITY  COMMISSION  (PENSION  SCHEMES,  4-c.)  : 

Information  to  the  effect  that  last  year  the  Commissioners  applied  611,464/.  to  alms- 
people  and  pensioners,  and  327,655/.  to  "  distributions  to  the  poor,"  or  dole  charities,. 
Sir  H.  Longlcy  263-269  Considerations  as  to  the  advisability  of  pooling  a  consider- 
able district  as  a  remedy  for  the  unequal  distribution  of  charities  throughout  the 

country;  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  doing,  ib.  288-292.  509-513  Desirability 

of  further  legislation  in  order  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  utilise  funds  which  as  at 
present  applied  are  useless,  ih.  293-300.  429-438. 

Explanations  witli  reference  to  two  typical  pension  schemes  made  by  the 
C!ommissioners,  one  for  a  rural  -parish  in  Hertfordshire  and  the  other  for  the  parish  of 
St.    George    the    Martyr,    Soutliwark,    Sir    H.    Lonrjley    301-304.   344-349.  458-464; 

App.  173-183  Administration  of  the  various  schemes  left   to  a  body  of  trustees 

appointed  for  that  purpose,  Sir  H.  Longley  304-307.  444.  482-484.  526-529.  536-539. 

Evidence  in  legard  to  the  full  power  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  event  of 
complaints  being-  made  against  the  administration  of  a  trust.  Sir  H.  Eoncjlcy  306-311 
— ■ — Explanation  that  trustees  of  pension  schemes  are  bound  to  send  in  their  accounts 

yearly,  (7;.  306,  307.  488-494  Necessity  for  the  publication  by  the  trustees  of  a 

notice  on  the  oceunenco  of  a  vacancy,  ih.  369-371. 

Suggestion 
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CHARITY  COMMISSION  (PENSION  SCHEMES,  ^c.)— continued. 

Suggestion  that  information  respecting  tlie  manner  in  wliich  inquiries  are  con- 
ducted could  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Bond,  a  trustee,  and  a  Member  of  tbe  House,  Sir  H. 
Longley  376-388. 

Examination  as  to  wbether  (in  the  case  of  charities)  the  amount  of  legacies  and 
donations  is  increasing;  between  500  and  600  new  charities  are  created  every  year,, 
Fearon  452-454. 

Evidence  showing  that  a  considerable  body  of  trustees  are  elected  for  the  different 

pension  schemes,  Sir  H.  Longley  553-560  Explanation  of  a  clause  which  provides 

that  the  income  of  the  charities  shall  not  be  applied  to  parish  purposes,  ih.  561-563. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Fearon  respecting  the  steps  taken  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  answers  from  clerks  to  pension  charities  to  certain  questions  submitted  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Charity  Commissioners;  list  of  these  questions,  Ayp.  208,. 
209. 

Replies  from  the  clerks  of  the  different  charities  showing  under  different  heads  the 
information  obtained  for  the  Committee  throiigh  the  Commissioners  and  the  general 
working  of  the  system  of  pension  charities,  Ap'p.  210-213. 

Practice  as  to  the  investigation  by  charity  trustees  of  the  applications  made  for 

pensions  under  different  sichemes,  App.    211-213  Information   as   to  the  general 

operation  of  the  schemes  and  the  beneficial  results  therefrom,  ih.  211-213. 

Review  by  the  Committee  of  the  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Longley  as  to  old  age 
pension  schemes  established  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  recent  years ;  several 

conditions  attached,  Rep.  vii  Total  income  of  nearly  1,000,000?.  a  year  available  as 

regards  pensions,  almshouses,  and  dole  charities,  ib. 

Objections  of  the  Commissioners  to  a  strict  or  fixed  age  limit;   also  to  a  fixed 

minimum  or  maximum  amount.  Rep.  vii  Large  discretion  vested  in  the  trustees  on 

certain  points,  ib. 

Quotation  of  Sir  Henry  Longley's  views  as  to  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  working 

of  the  existing  pension  system  of  the  Commissioners,  Rep.  vii  Quotation  also  of  the 

views  of  Mr.  Monro  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  case  of  the  "Wells  and  Camden 
Charity,  ih. 

Conclusion  generally  of  the  Committee  that  the  schemes  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  have  been  productive  of  good 
effects.  Rep.  viii,  ix,  xiii. 

See  also  Age  Qualification.       Almshouses.       Amount  of  Pensions.  Berkhamstead. 
Dole  Charities.        Thrift.        Wells  and  Camden  Chanty. 

Chorley  (Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Weavers'  Association).  Letter  from  the 
Chorley  Branch  of  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Weavers'  Association  adverse 
to  certain  tests  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  a  pension,  App.  185. 

CLASSIFICATION  (WORKHOUSES) : 

Arrangement  proposed  whereby  pensioners  having  no  homes  should  be  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  and  treated  as  first  class  inmates,  Knollys  2011-2015.  2062,  2063. 
2214-2218 — — Reference  to  the  arrangements  as  to  classification  made  for  well 
conducted  inmates  in  the  workhouses  in  Coventry,  Macclesfield,  Leicester, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  pensioners  might  be  treated  as  first 
class  inmates ;  desirability  of  allowing  them  separate  accommodation  and  more 
relaxation,  ih.  2062-2084.  2156-2161.  2277-2282. 

Question  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  provision  of  separate  accommodation 
where  none  now  exists;  belief  that  where  possible  the  example  of  the  Sheffield 
guardians  might  be  followed   and  cottages  erected  within  the  workhouse  grounds, 

Knollys  2071-2074.  2154,  2155.   2162-2164.   2219-2227  Conclusion  that  first  class 

inmates    need    not    wear    a    distinctive    dress,    ib.    2085-2087  Sufiiciency    of  the 

existing  legislation  for  effecting  some  better  classification  of  peonle  in  workhouses,  ih. 
2115-2118.  2244. 

Approval  of  legislation  giving  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  greater  power  for 
enforcing  the  erection  of  buildings  bv  the  guardians  for  classification  purposes,  Knollys 
2245-2247.  2283-2286.  2375-2378—— Opinion  that  classification  should  be  made 
compulsory,  ib.  2248-2252.  2322-2324. 

Belief  that  the  classification  of  a  workhouse  is  based  partly  upon  the  character  of 
applicants    at    the    time    of    their    admission    and    partly    upon    their  subsequent 

•  behaviour.  Cleaver  2437-2444.  2496-2499.  2624,  2625  Concurrence  in  the  suggestion 

that  classification  and  adequate  outdoor  relief  might  reach  the  residue  of  cases  which 
would  not  fall  under  a  pension  scheme,  ib.  2572,  2573. 

Entire  concurrence  of  the  Committee  in  the  views  of  the  Cottage  Homes 
Committee  as  regards  classification,  Re^}.  x. 

See  also  West  Derby  Union. 

29t5— IND.       15392  2  0  Cleaver 
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■Cleaver,  Harris  B.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  West  Derby  Union  and  to  the  Union  Assessment  Committee,  2380-2383. 

Explanation  of  the  metnod  adopted  by  the  West  Derby  Union  for  ascertaining 

whether  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  are  "  deserving,"  2384-2396.  2632  Experience 

that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a.  decision  as  to  tJiose  who  are  deserving, 
.2391-2393  Necessity  for  applicants  to  apply  personallj^  2397. 

Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  out-relief  granted ;  statement  that  there  is  no  fixed 
.scale,  but  that  each  applicant's  means  are  supplemented  to  average  as  nearly  as  possible 
10,s.  per  week,  2398-2407.  2481-2489.  2500,  2501.  2555,  2556.  2574-2578.  2589,  2590. 

2622,  2623  Practice  to  grant  outdoor  relief  in  money  or  food  unless  there  is  a 

.strong  reason  against  it,  2408,  2409.  2502-2510. 

Evidence  showing  that  the  deserving  poor  have  a  separate  institution  from  the  non- 
deserving  and  are  given  greater  privileges,  2410.  2414-2419.  2534,  2535  Information 

in  regard  to  the  five  different  establishments  provided  by  the  West  Derby  Union, 

2411-2413.  2446  Particulars    respecting    the    cottage    homes    for    deserving  aged 

couples;  they  are  built  on  the  workhouse  premises,  2420-2435.  2490-2494.  2534-2542. 
2605-2614.  2633. 

Explanations   and   suggestions   on   the    subject   of   workhouse    classification,  2437 

et  seq.  Opinion  that  the  classification  of  the  West  Derby  Union  is  very  good  although 

not  absolutely  complete,  2445-2452  Examination  as  to  the   cost  of  the  classifi- 
cation; notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  administration  the  poor  rate  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  2453-2470.  2519-2523.  2563-2565.  2626,  2627. 
.2645-2649. 

Testimony  to  the  decrease  of  pauperism  in  the  West  Derby  Union,  2460-2464. 

2472-2480.  2634-2636  Eeference  to  a  practice,  instituted  recently,  by  which  the 

guardians  interview  fifteen  aged  people  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 

the  relief  granted  to  them  is  sufficient,  2471  Desirability,  generally,  of  instituting 

.homes  for  the  aged  deserving  poor  distinct  from  the  workhouses,  2487.  2543-2554. 

Statement  that  the   cost   of  maintenance   in  the   West   Derby   Cottage   Home  is 

practically  the  same  as  in  the  workhouse,  2495  Description  of  the  cottage  homes 

belonging  to  the  union  where  children  over  five  years  of  age  are  placed  under  the 

charge  of  foster-parents,  2511-2518.  2615-2619  Opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible 

for  one  officer  to  make  satisfactory  inquiries  as  to  the  aged  deserving  poor  in  a  union, 
2524-2533. 

Question  as  to  the  outdoor  relief  given  to  single  women;  belief  that  such  relief  is 

rarely  granted  to  women  under  the  age  of  sixty,  2557-2562  Experience  that  although 

the  poor  dislike  the  workhouse  they  do  not  consider  that  any  disgrace  attaches  to  the 

receipt  of  outdoor  relief,   2566-2570.   2650-2658  Sufficiency   of  classification  and 

adequate  outdoor  relief  in  conjunction  with  a  pension  scheme,  2572,  2573. 

Decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  a  person  over  sixty  years  of  age  is  no 

longer  able-bodied,  2579-2582  Statistics  in  regard  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  West 

Derby  Union  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commission,  2583-2588. 

Reference  to  the  liberality  of  the  poor  law  expenditure  of  the  West  Derby  Union; 

explanation  that  the  union  is  exceptionally  rich,  2592-2598.  2620,  2621.  2637-2640  

Endeavour  of  the   guardians  to  keep   down  the   numbers  on   outdoor   relief,  2628. 

2641-2644  Belief  that  the  liberal  relief  given  by  the  union  has  not  tended  to 

encourage  the  poor  to  flock  to  that  district,  2630. 

'Clerks.  Resolution  passed  by  the  National  Union  of  Clerks  as  to  the  tests  proposed  in 
connection  with  old  age  pensions,  App.  184. 

Colne  and  District  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  Letter  from  this  body  to  the  effect 
that  a  satisfactory  pension  scheme  should  be  without  certain  tests,  non-contributory, 
and  payable  at  sixty  years  of  age,  App.  185. 

CONDiriONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  (APPLICANTS  FOR  PENSIONS)  : 

Dissent  from  a  stipulation  that  immunity  from  poor  relief  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  should  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  pension.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington  150-153. 

Attention  called  to  the  qualifications  as  to  poverty  and  good  character  required  from 
candidates  for  charity  pensions;  practice  to  leave  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  to 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  pension  schemes.  Sir  H.  Longleij  319-327. 

Details  respecting  the  condition  in  charity  pension  schemes  that  the  applicant  must 
not  have  received  poor  law  relief  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  his  application, 

Sir  H.  Longlcy  328-335.  479-481.  522-524  View  of  witness  that^  in  all  pension 

schemes  there  is  a  danger  of  a  certain  amount  of  favouritism,  ib.  467-471. 

Evidence  strongly  adverse  to  the  administration  of  pensions  and  the  investigation  as 
to  the  prescribed  conditions  and  the  qualifications  of  applicants  being  entrusted  to  the 

■county  councils,  Bickersteth  589  ct  scq.  Examination  as  to  whether  a  local  pension 

committee  could  not  obtain  much  necessary  information  from  parish  councils,  boards 

of 
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CONDITIONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  (APPLICANTS  FOB  PENSIONS)— continned. 

of  guardians,  &c. ;  opinion  that  suck  information  would  need  verification,  Bickersteth, 

658-662.  696-703.  746-754.  753-767  Consideration  of  the  possibility  of  laying  down 

specific  conditions  for  pensions  and  leaving  the  decision,  as  regards  applicants,  to  a 
judicial  body,  ib.  704-710.  715-717.  813. 

Proposal  to  admit  necessitoixs  men  and  women  who  have  lived  honest  and  thrifty 
lives  but  who,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  a  friendly  society  in  their  district,  have 
been  unable  to  belong  to  one,  Graham  1391-1401.  1516.  1554,  1555.  1562-1566. 
1656-1660. 

Decided  disapproval  of  a  universal  pension  scheme,  regardless  of  character,  witness 
strongly  deprecating  any  provision  for  the  vmdeserving  poor  save  that  already  made  by 

the  poor  law,  Graham  1738-1740  Disapproval  of  exemption  from  poor  relief  up  to 

a  certain  age  being  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  pension.  Miss  G.  Tuchwell  1864- 
1869.  1933-1935. 

Consideration  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  deserving  pensioner;  approval  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  Knollys  1978-1980.  1986-1990. 

2354-2363  Grounds  for  believing  that  in  country  districts  the  pension  committee 

would  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  applicants,  and  that  in  towns 

the    Charity    Organisation    Societj-    might    render    assistance,    ib.  1980-1993  

Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  local  representative  authorities  might  recommend 
pensioners,  ib.  2345-2349. 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  officer  to  make  satisfactory  inquiries  as 

to  the  aged  deserving  poor  in  a  union.  Cleaver  2524-2533  Impossibility  of  taking 

character  into  consideration  when  arranging  a  national  scheme,  Milward  2680-2684. 

Character  of  the  inquiry  by  charity  trustees  as  regards  the  character  of  applicants 
for  pensions  and  the  amount  of  their  income,  Apf.  211.  213. 

Several  disqualifications  under  the  scheme  of  pensions  proposed  by  Sir  James 
Rankin ;  qualifications  suggested,  A/j/j.  214  Suggested  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications, respectivelj",  under  the  schemes  submitted  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr. 
Cripps,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Holland,  App. 
216-224. 

Ample  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  there 
are  numerous  deserving  poor,  of  good  character,  who  have  nothing  but  the  workhouse 
or  outdoor  relief  before  them  in  old  age.  Rep.  iv. 

List  of  conditions,  seven  in  number,  upon  compliance  with  which  it  is  recommended 
by  the  Committee  that  applicants  shall  ir-ceiA-e  a  certificate  and  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 
Rep.  ix. 

Eecommendation  by  the  Committee  that  each  applicant  for  a  pension  must  prove 
that  he  or  she  has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  ari  ofi'ence  and 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  Rep.  ix. 

Conclusion  that  applicants  for  pensions  must  prove  immunity  from  poor  relief,  save 
medical  relief,  unless  under  wholly  exceptional  circumstances,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  prior  to  the  application,  Rep.  ix. 

Dissent  from  objections  on  the  ground  that  adequate  investigation  into  the  past 
history,  character,  and  position  of  applicants  for  pensions  would  be  impracticable ; 
reference  hereon  to  the  numerous  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  Rep.  xiii. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  in  any  provision  to  be  made  by  legislation  or 
otherwise  for  the  aged  poor  discrimination  should  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
deserving.  Rep.  xiv. 

See    also    Administration.  Age    Qualification.  Amount    of  Income. 

Applications   for   Pensions.  Boards    of    Guardians.  County  Councils 

Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies.  Income  of  Applicants.  Poor  Law  a7id 

Poor  Relief.  Thrift.  Women. 

Contributions  towards  Pensions.  Discontinuance  hy  the  Committee  of  schemes  which 
would  require  compulsory  contributions  from  pensioners  from  an  early  age,  on  the 
principle  which  prevails  in  Germanj-,  Rep.  viii.  xv. 

See  also  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies.  Stroud  Worhing  Mens  Conservative 

Association  Benefit  Society. 

COST  {OLD  AGE  PENSIONS) : 

Probability  that  the  scheme  advocated  by  witness  in  connection  with  friendly 
societies  would  at  the  outset  cost  from  1,500,000/.  to  1,750,000/.,  Graham  1526-1529' 

 Question  as  to  the  cost  of  administration  of  witness'  scheme ;    explanation  that 

secretaries  of  friendly  societies  would  include  the  administration  of  pensions  with 
their  present  work  without  extra  pay,  ib.  1612-1617.  166L 

296 — Tnd.       1.5392  2  0  2  Expediency 
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COST  {OLD  AGE  P£:yV5/6>yY5)— continued. 

Expediency  of  paying  pensions  from  tlie  common  fnnd  of  tke  union,  the  increased 
charges  to  be  met  in  part  bv  an  Imperial  grant  in  aid  of  tbe  cost  of  poor  law 
administration    generally,    KnoUys    2024-2027.    2112-2114.    2134-2138.    2317,  2318. 

2350-2363  Consideration  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  pension  scheme,  as  suggested 

by  witness;  statistics  and  calculations  hereon  in  detail,  ih.  2038-2061. 

Examination  respecting  the  cost  of  the  scheme  advocated  by  witness ;  estimate 
:showing  that  the  total  net  annual  increased  cost  would  be  2,553, 757Z.,  Milward  2675- 

2679.   2685.   2705,  2706  Belief   that   the   cost   of   administration   of  the  scheme 

proposed  by  witness  woiild  be  small,  ib.  2702-2704. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  as  to 
the  sources  whence  the  cost  shoiild  be  defrayed;  proposal  that  the  main  portion  be 
defrayed  by  the  State,  App-.  186. 

Estimate  of  cost  under  the  scheme  proposed  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  App.  214. 

Great  cost  involved  in  a  scheme  whereby  people  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  have  not  received  poor  relief,  or  have  not  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  for 
a  certain  period,  and  whose  income  is  less  than  lO.s.  a  week,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
pension,  Rep.  ix. 

Inability  of  the  Committee  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  estimate  either  as  to  the  number 
of  applicants  who  would  be  eligible  for  pensions  under  the  conditions  proposed,  or  as 

to  the  cost  that  the  pensions  would  entail,  Bep.  x.  Circumstance  of  the  question  of 

cost  not  haA'ing  been  included  in  the  reference  to  the  Committee,  ib.  x.  xv. 

Opinion  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  should  be  further  investigated  during  the 
Recess  by  competent  experts  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, Rep.  X. 

Conclusion  that  the  authority  which  grants  the  pensions  should  also  be  the  authority 
which  has  to  find  the  means,  Rep.  xi. 

Recommendation  that  the  cost  be  borne  by  the  common  fund  of  the  union  and 
that  there  be  a  contribution  from  Imperial  sources ;  how  such  contribution  should  be 
allocated.  Rep.  xii. 

See  also  Poor  Law  and  Poor  Relief.       State  Aid.  WaiwicTtshire. 

'■Cottage  Homes.    Desirability  generally  of  instituting  homes  for  the  aged  deserving  poor 

distinct  from  the  workhouses,  Cleaver  2487.  2543-2554  Advocacy  of  the  provision 

or  separate  accommodation  or,  where  possible,  cottage  homes  hy  the  guardians,  Knollys 
2071-2074.  2162-2164.  2219-2227. 

Opinions  of  various  boards  of  guardians  upon  the  question  of  an  alteration  of  the 
poor  law  in  favour  of  deserving  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  being  assisted  by 
payment  for  board  or  being  received  in  special  infirmaries  or  old  age  homes,  App. 
143-159. 

Reference  to  the  evidence  before  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee  as  showing  that  in 
numerous  cases  aged  and  deserving  poor  have  nothing  before  them  but  the  workhouse 
■or  inadequate  outdoor  relief.  Rep.  iv. 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  conclusions  and  suggestions  generally  of  the  Cottage 
Homes  Committee  as  regards  the  provision  of  separate  cottages  in  connection  with 
workhouses,  the  want  of  improved  classification  and  other  matters.  Rep.  x. 

See  also  West  Derby  Union. 

BOUNTY  COUNCILS  {COUNTY  RATE) : 

Conclusion  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  county  council  to  administer  a  parish 
fund,  Sir  H.  Longley  530,  531.  551,  552. 

Witness,  who  is  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council,  appears  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  Bithersteth  586, 

587.  731-734  Explanation  that  witness  is  not  empowered  to  offer  criticism  as  to 

the  general  policy  of  the  Bills  before  the  Committee,  ib.  588,  589.  744,  745. 

Grave  objection  of  the  County  Councils  Association  to  undertake  the  particular 
duties  defined  in  the  Bills,  Bickersteth  589.  649-651.  713.  738-740.  792-794.  808,  809 

 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  with  the  exception  of  the  police,  the  county  councils 

have  no  machinery  which  would  enable  them  to  undertake  the  administration  of  any 

scheme  for  old  age  pensions,  ib.  590,  591  Opinion  that  the  police  are  not  a  suitable 

body  for  investigating  the  claims  of  applicants  for  pensions,  ib.  590.  628. 

Question  as  to  whether  much  work  would  be  thrown  upon  the  county  councils  if 
they  were  constituted  courts  of  appeal;  belief  that  this  would  entail  nearly  as  much 

inquiry  as  would  the  administration  of  the  fund,  Bichersfeth  629.  801  Grounds  for 

•objecting  to  the  suggestion  that  the  county  council  should  accept  the  certificate  of  a 
district  council  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  a  pensioner,  ib.  629-637.  721-729.  741, 
742.  754-757.  763-767.  770-775.  782-789. 

Reference 
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COUNTY  COUNCILS  {COUNTY  RATE)— continued. 

Reference  to  a  proposal  in  No.  2  Bill  tliat  a  member  of  tlie  County  Council 
representing  tlie  division  in  which,  the  applicant  resides  should  be  added  to  the 
pension  committee ;   reasons  for  thinking  his  presence  desirable  provided  he  is  not 

entitled  to  vote,  Bickersteth  638-646.  667-682.  T77-781  Conclusion  that  in  the 

event  of  the  rate  being  found  by  the  county,  the  County  Council  should  be  in  a 
majority  on  the  Statutory  Committee,  ib.  647,  648 — — Necessitj-  for  the  alteration  of 
the  law  governing  county  rates  if  pensions  are  to  be  paid  according  to  a  regulation  in 
No.  2  Bill,  ib.  654-656. 

Question  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  County  Council  should  the  county  rate  be 
wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  pension  charges;  opinion  that  m  the  latter  case 
the  Council  would  like  to  have  a  right  to  be  represented  before  the  authority  chosen 
for  the  decision  of  cases,  Bichersteth  710-714.  719,  720  Conclusion  that  administra- 
tion under  the  County  Council  would  be  costly,  ib.  737.  766,  767  Non-objection  on 

the  part  of  the  County  Council  to  imdertake  the  payment  of  pensions  provided  no 
responsibility  attaches  thereto,  ib.  768. 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  Sir  John  Dorington 

'657  Contention    that    county    councils    have    not    the    machinery    requisite  for 

conducting  pension  schemes,  Knollys  2122,  2123. 

Memorandum  by  the  Association  of  County  Councils  in  Scotland  submitting  the 
views  of  the  Association,  strongly  adverse  to  either  the  administration  or  the  burden 

of  old  age  pensions  being  thrown  on  county  councils,  Apf.  200  Adoption  by  the 

Association  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  ib. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  conclude  tliat  the  county  councils  should  not 
be  the  authority  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  system  of  old  age  pensions, 
Rep.  X. 

See  also  Administration. 

<Cripps,  C.  C.  (Member  of  the  Committee). — Memorandum  by  Mr.  Cripps  explanatory  of 
his  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  App.  216,  217. 

D. 

Davitt,  Michael  (Member  of  the  House). — Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Davitt  explanatory  of 
his  scheme  of  pensions  for  worn-out  workers,  Ajjjj.  222,  223. 

JJavy,  James  S.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  an  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  respecting  investigations  carried  on  by 
him  in  Denmark  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  as  regards  poor  relief,  pensions,  &c.,  570-572. 

Details  concerning  the  poor  law  organisation  in  Denmark ;  explanation  that  the 
communal  authorities  who  are  in  charge  of  relief  are  the  town  councils  and  that  they 
are  practically  independent,  572  Evidence  as  to  the  Pensions  Act  being  also  ad- 
ministered by  the  communal  authorities,  572  Reference  to  the  efforts  made  in  recent 

years  to  improve  the  "  Poor  houses,"  the  arrangements  for  which  were  foimerly  very 
meagre,  572. 

Consideration  of  the  disabilities  of  pauperism  in  Denmark,  572  Explanation  in 

regard  to  one  of  these  disabilities,  viz.,  that  a  pauper  can  be  removed  from  his  place 

of  settlement,   572  Particulars  relating  to  the  conditions  under  which  relief  is 

granted  by  the  Pensions  Act,  572.  575  Statement  that  a  Government  official  called 

the  "  Amtmand  "  supervises  each  countj-  and  receives  cases  of  appeal,  572. 

Information  respecting  the  law  which  provides  that  one  half  of  the  expenses  incurred 

by  the  communes  in  connection  with  pensions  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  575  

Reference  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  poor  law  expenditure  since  the  introduction  of 

the  pension  scheme ;  probable  reasons  for  this  decline,  575  Practice  to  leave  the 

amount  of  pension  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authoritj',  the  result  being  that 
pensions  are  very  low  and  vary  considerably;  details  given,  575. 

Testimony  to  the  able  manner  in  which  relief  is  worked  in  Copenhagen ;  description 

■of   the  method  adopted,  575  Particulars   respecting   the   original   pension  scheme 

which  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  575-584  Popularity  of  the  Pension  Act  in 

Denmark  amongst  the  lower  classes,  584. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  information  in  regard  to  the  authority  by  which  the 
poor  law  and  also  the  pension  system  are  administered  in  Denmark,  820-826.  958,  959 

 Definition  given  by  witness  of  communes ;  they  were  originally  parishes,  827-829 

 Evidence  showing  that  the  communal  authorities  are  bound  to  assist  those  who 

are  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  830-833. 

Particulars  respecting  the  first  kind  of  workhouse,  viz.,  the  poor  house;  belief  that 

this  class  is  but  little  used,  834-838  Explanation  of  the  formation  and  management 

of  poor  farms,  the  second  kind  of  workhouse ;  these  more  closely  resemble  the  English 
•i.  „  system, 
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Davy,  James  S.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

system,  839-849.  877,  878  Reference  to  the  central  control  exercised  over  these 

poor  farms  by  the  "  Amtmand,"  848,  849. 

Details  as  to  the  third  class  or  compulsory  workhouse  used  for  vagrants,  beggars,  and 
idle  persons ;  practice  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  arduous  labour  by  the  inmates,  850- 

858  Statement  in  regard  to  the  custom  of  providing  workhouses  with  prison  branches, 

857,  858,  867  Practice  to  pay  the  inmates  of  compulsory  workhouses  for  their  labour 

and  to  reserve  part  of  this  payment  towards  the  provision  of  an  outfit  on  discharge, 

859-  867. 

Description  of  the  methods  adopted  in  Copenhagen  for  workhouse  classifications,  868 

 Discretion  left  with  the  communal  authority  as  to  the  class  of  workhouse  to  which 

applicants  are  to  be  sent,  869-876  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  medical  officers  are 

appointed  by  the  State,  879-885  Stringency  of  the  law  in  Denmark  in  regard  to 

workhouse  classification,  886-889. 

Attention  called  to  a  practice  obtaining  by  which  committees  of  charitable  persons 
assist  the  communal  authorities ;  success  of  these  committees  in  country  districts,  889 

 Reference   to   the    disability   of   paupers    to   vote,   890,    891  Statement  that 

applications  for  pensions  must  be  made  to  the  communal  authorities,  with  whom  the 
decision  rests,  892-895.  905-907. 

Enumeration  of  the  conditions  and  disqualifications  attaching  to  applications  for  pen- 
sions,  896-904.   910-920.  960-965  Reference  to  the  power  of   appeal  granted  to 

applicants  in  the  event  of  their  applications  being  refused,  905.  908,  909  Considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  withdrawal  of  pensions,  921. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  the  communal  authorities  having  full  power  of  decision 
respecting  the  amount  of  pension  to  be  granted;  explanation  of  the  principles  which 

guide   the    authorities    in    making   this   decision,    922-930  Further    statement  in 

regard  to  the  uniformity-  observed  in  the  administration  of  pensions  in  Copenhagen, 

931-936  Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  given;  information  showing  that 

it  averages  from  2s.  to  4s.  Qd. ;  937-943. 

Question  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  the  State  contributing  half  of  the  pension  fund  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  decrease  in  poor  law  expenditure ;  probability  that,  combined  with 

other  causes,  it  has  had  that  tendency,  944-953  Testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the 

pension  system,  954-957.  968. 

Opinion  that  to  establish  a  system  of  pensions  in  this  country  would  be  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  dispauperisation  so  successfully  carried  out  by  the  poor  law  authorities, 
966,  967. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanations  with  reference  to  previous  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  smallness  of  the  pensions  in  Denmark;  the  average  for  a  single  person  is  Is.  Id.  per 

week,  969-974.   1175-1178.   1191-1193  Examination   as   to   the   existing  provisions 

for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  amongst  the  working  classes;  evidence  showing  that 
there  are  niimerous  friendlv  societies  and  also  a  sick  club  subsidised  by  the  State,  975- 
984.  1135-1138. 

Informations  respecting  one  of  the  disqualifications  in  connection  with  pensions  in 

Denmark,  viz.,  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  985-990  Statistics  showing  that  although 

there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  poor  law  expenditure  the  liabilities  of  the  rate- 
payers have  been  largely  increased  by  the  Pension  Bill,  991-998  Consideration  of 

the  slight  differences  which  distinguish  relief  by  pension  from  relief  under  the  poor 
law;  explanation  that  a  pensioner  is  not  liable  to  be  removed  to  the  place  of  his 
settlement,  999-1007. 

Attention  called  to  one  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  pension  scheme,  viz.,  that 
it  might  cause  a  migration  of  persons  to  those  parts  of  Denmark  where  larger  pensions 

were  to  be  obtained,  1007.   1194-1196  Particulars  as  to   the   classes   from  which 

pensioners  are  drawn,  1008  Further  examination  respecting  the  probable  causes  of 

the  great  decrease  in  poor  law  relief,  1012-1017.  1052-1060.  1108,  1109. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  condition  which  requires  that  applicants  for  a  pension 

in  Denmark  shall  be  in  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  native-born  subjects,  1018,  1019  ■ 

Statement  that  applicants  for  pensions  have  to  undergo  an  examination  similar  to  that 

adopted  in  England  for  applicants  for  poor  law  out-relief,  1020-1022.  1061-1066  • 

Belief  that  in  Copenhagen  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  checking  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  by  applicants  with  regard  to  property,  1023-1026. 

Description  of  the  manner  in  which  children  are  boarded  out  in  Denmark,  1027  

Question  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  Denmark  to  provide  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions; 

opinion  that  the  Bill  was  dxie  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time,  1028-1036  ■ 

Reference  to  the  tv/o  main  divergencies  in  the  conditions  of  Denmark  and  England, 
1037-1039. 

Conclusion  that  the  pension  system  is  popular  in  Denmark  but  that  many  people  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  open  to  criticism  and  needs  amendment,  1040-1045.  1079-1082. 

1097.   1102-1104.   1107.   1123-1125  Objection  raised   to  the   Danish  Pension  Bill 

inasmuch 
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inasmucli  as  it  does  not  fix  the  rate  of  pension,  1043.  1067-1071-  Gradual  diminution 

in  the  number  of  applications  refused,  1046-1051. 

Views  of  witness  in  disapproval  of  pension  schemes  or  of  any  extensive  system  of 
outdoor  relief  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  lower  wages,  1070.  1072-1078.  1179-1190. 

 Informajtion  in  regard  tO'  the  alternative  pension  scheme  which  was  rejected  in 

favour  of  the  present  Danish  Pension  Bill;  it  arranged  for  fixed  pensions  on  a  graduated 
scale,  1087-1099. 

Belief  that  it  would  be  most  difiicult  to  arrange  a  scale  of  graduations  with  reference  to 

■different  parts  of  England,   1092-1096  Experience  that  wages   in   England  and 

Denmark  are  approximately  the  same,  1100,  1101  Reasons  for  believing  it  essential 

that  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  a  pension  system  must  be  obtained  from  local  rates,  1108- 

1118  Opinion  that  the  Danish  system  of  pensions  has  not  promoted  thrift,  1126- 

1131.  1170-1174. 

Dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  pensions  should  be  granted  to  those  who  have  been 

members  of  friendly  societies  for  a  certain  period,  1139  Examination  in  regard  to 

the  suitability  of  parish  councils  to  perform  the  work  entrusted  to  the  communal 
authorities  in  Denmark;  belief  that  they  would  not  be  as  efiicient,  1140-1153. 

Comparison  made  between  England  and  Denmark  with  reference  to  the  cost  per  head 
■of  the  poor  law  expenditure  in  each  country;  figures  to  be  handed  in,  1154-1169.  1197- 

1201  Practice  for  would-be  pensioners  in  Denmark  to  make  their  applications  on 

oath,  1206-1209. 

DENMARK  : 

1.  Poor  Law  System. 

2.  Old  Age  Pensions. 

3.  Encouragements  to  Thrift. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Poor  Law  System : 

Details  concerning  the  poor  law  organisation  in  Denmark;  explanation  that  the 
communal  authorities  who  are  in  charge  of  relief  are  the  town  councils,  and  that  they 

are  practically  independent,  Davy  572  Reference  to  the  efforts  made  in  recent  years 

to  improve  the  "  poor  houses,"  the  arrangements  for  which  were  formerly  very  meagre, 

ib.  Consideration  of  the  disabilities  of  pauperism  in  Denmark;  explanation  that  a 

pauper  can  be  removed  from  his  place  of  settlement,  ib. 

Reference  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  poor  law  expenditure  since  the  introduction 

of  the  pension  scheme ;  probable  reasons  for  this  decline,  Davy  575  Testimony  to 

the  able  manner  in  which  relief  is  worked  in  Copenhagen ;  description  of  the  method 
adopted,  ib. 

I'urther  information  in  regard  to  the  authority  by  which  the  poor  law  and  also  the 

pension  system  are  administered  in  Denmark,  Davy  820-826.  958,  959—  Definition 

of  communes ;  they  were  originally  parishes,  ib.  827-829  Evidence  showing  that 

the  communal  authorities  are  bound  to  assist  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
iurnish  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  ib.  830-833. 

Particulars  respecting  the  first  kind  of  w-orkhouse,  viz.,  the  poor  house ;  belief  that 

"this  class  is  but  little  used,  Davy  834-838  Statement  in  regard  to  the  custom  of 

providing  workhouses  with  prison  branches,  ib.  857,  858.  867  Practice  to  pay  the 

inmates  of  compulsory  workhouses  for  their  labour,  and  to  reserve  part  of  this  payment 
towards  the  provision  of  an  outfit  on  discharge,  ib.  859-867. 

Description  of  the  methods  adopted  in  Copenhagen  for  workhouse  classification, 

Davy  868  Discretion  left  with  the  communal  authority  as  to  the  class  of  workhouse 

to  which  applicants  are  to  be  sent,  ib.  869-876  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  medical 

officers  are  appointed  by  the  State,  ib.  879-885. 

Stringency  of  the  law  in  Denmark  in  regard  to  workhouse  classification,  Davy  886- 

889  Attention  called  to  a  practice  obtaining  by  which  committees  of  charitable 

persons  assist  the  communal  authorities ;  success  of  these  committees  in  country  dis- 
tricts, ib.  889  Reference  to  the  disability  of  paupers  to  vote,  ib.  890,  891. 

Question  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  the  State  contributing  half  of  the  pension  fund 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  decrease  in  poor  law  expenditure ;  probability  that  combined 
with  other  causes  it  has  had  that  tendency,  Davy  944-953. 

Statistics  showing  that  although  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  poor  law  expen- 
•diture  the  liabilities  of  the  rate-payer^s  have  been  largely  increased  by.  the  Pension  Bill, 
Davy,  991-998. 

Further  examination  respecting  the  probable  causes  of  the  great  decrease  in  poor 

law  relief,  Davy  1012-1017.  1052-1060.  1108,  1109  Description  of  the  manner  in 

Tvhich  children  are  boaided  out,  ib.  1027. 

2.  Old 
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2.  Old  A ge  Pensions  : 

Explanations  as  to  the  Pensions  Act  being  administered  by  tbe  communal  authorities 

who  administer  the  poor  law,  Davy  572  Particulars  relating  to  the  eonditiona 

under  which  relief  is  granted  by  the  Pensions  Act,  ih.  572.  575  Statement  that  a 

government  official  called  the  "  Amtmand  "  supervises  each  county  and  receives  cases 
of  appeal,  ih.  572. 

Information  respecting  the  law  which  provides  that  one  half  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  communes  in  connection  with  pensions  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  Davy  bib 

 Practice  to  leave  the  amount  of  pension  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 

authority,  the  result  being  that  pensions  are  very  low  and  vary  considerably ;  details 
hereon,  ih. 

Particulars  respecting  the  original  pension  scheme  which  was  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Davy  575-584  Testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  pension  system  among  the 

lower  classes,  ih.  584.  954-957.  968. 

Statement  that  applications  for  pensions  must  be  made  to  the  communal  authorities,, 
with  whom  the  decision  rests,  Davy  892-895.  935-937  Enumeration  of  the  con- 
ditions and  disqualifications  attaching  to  applications  for  pensions,  ih.  896-904.  910-920. 

960-965  Reference  to  the  power  of  appeal  granted  to  applicants  in  the  event  of 

their  applications  being  refused,  ih.  905.  908,  909. 

Consideration  of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  withdrawal  of  pensions,  Davy 

921  Additional    evidence   as  to  the   communal    authorities  having  full  power  o£ 

decision  respecting  the  amount  of  pension  to  be  granted;  explanation  of  the  principles 
which  guide  the  authorities  in  making  the  decision,  ih.  922-930. 

Explanations  in  regard  to  the  uniformity  observed  in  the  administration  of  pensions 

in  Copenhagen,  Davy  931-936  Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  given ; 

information  showing  that  it  averages  from  2s.  to  4s.  %d.,  ih.  937-943. 

Explanations  with  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the  pensions  in  Denmark;  the 
average  for  a  single  person  is  Is.  "id.  per  week,  Davy  969-974.  1175-1178.  1191-1193 

 Information  respecting  one  of  the  disqualifications  in  connection  with  pensions, 

viz.,  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  ih.  985-990. 

Consideration  of  the  slight  differences  which  distinguish  relief  by  pension  from  relief 
under  the  poor  law;  explanation  that  a  pensioner  is  not  liable  to  be  removed  to  the 

place  of  his  settlement,  Davy  999-1007  ^Attention  called  to  one  of  the  difficulties 

attendant  on  the  pension  scheme,  viz.,  that  it  might  cause  a  migration  of  persons  to 
those  parts  of  Denmark  where  larger  pensions  were  to  be  obtained,  ih.  1007.  1194-1196 
 Particulars  as  to  the  classes  from  which  pensioners  are  drawn,  ih.  1008. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  condition  which  requires  that  applicants  for  a  pension 

shall  be  in  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  native-born  subjects,  Davy  1018,  1019  

Statement  that  applicants  for  pensions  have  to  undergo  an  examination  similar  to  that 

adopted  in  England  for  applicants  for  poor  law  out-relief,  ih.  1020-1022.  1061-1066  

Belief  that  in  Copenhagen  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  checking  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  by  applicants  with  regard  to  property,  ih.  1023-1026. 

Question  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  Denmark  to  provide  a  scheme  of  old  age  pen- 
sions; opinion  that  the  Bill  was  due  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time,  Davy 

1028-1036  Reference  to  the  two  main  divergencies  in  the  conditions  of  Denmark 

and  England,  ih.  1037-1039. 

Conclusion  that  the  pension  system  is  popular  in  Denmark,  but  that  many  people 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  open  to  criticism  and  needs  amendment,  Davy  1040-1045. 
1079-1082.  1097.  1102-1104.  1107.  1123-1125  Objection  raised  to  the  Danish  Pen- 
sion Bill  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  fix  the  rate  of  pension,  ih.  1043.  1067-1071  

Gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  applications  refused,  ih.  1046-1051. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  alternative  pension  scheme  which  was  rejected  in  favour 
of  the  present  pension  Bill;  it  arranged  for  fixed  pensions  on  a  graduated  scale,  Davy 

1087-1099  Practice  for  would-be  pensioners  to  make  their  applications  on  oath,  ih. 

1206-1209. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Davy  containing  statistics  in  detail  as  to  the_  number  of 
pensioners  of  different  classes,  distinguishing  between  towns  and  country  districts,  and 
showing  the  cost  of  pensions  and  of  poor  law  expenditure  in  different  years,  App. 
197-199. 

.  ,,  3.  Encouvarjevients  to  Thrift: 

Examination  as  to  the  existing  provisions  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  amongst 
the  working  classes;  evidence  showing  that  there  are  numerous  friendly  societies  and 

also  a  sick  club-  subsidised  by  the  State,  Davy  975-984.  1135-1138-  Opinion  that 

the  Danish  system  of  pensions  has  not  promoted  thrift,  ih.  1126-1131.  1170-1174. 

4.  Conclusions 
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DEN  MA  T?/?:— continued. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee : 

Review  by  the  Committee  of  the  evidence  and  explanations  of  Mr.  Davy  respecting 

the  State  pension  system  in  operation  in  Denmark,  Rep.  v-vii  Considerable  credit 

due  to  Mr.  Davj'  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  mastered  the  details  of  the 
complicated  system  in  qiiestion,  ih.,  v. 

Three  main  qualifications  required  in  applicants,  there  being  also  three  disqualifica- 
tions. Rep.  vi  Discretion  in  the  communal  authority  as  to  the  nature  and  amount 

of  the  relief  to  be  given,  ih.  Yery  rare  instances  of  withdrawal  of  pensions  after 

they  have  been  granted,  ih. 

Popularity  of  the  sj'stem,  the  people  regarding  a  pension  as  more  honourable  than 

poor  law  relief.  Rep.  vi  Statement  as  to  the  pension  being  apparently  just  what 

would  supplement  a  man's  means  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live ;  particulars  hereon,  zi. 

vi,  vii  Payment  of  half  the  pension  fund  by  the  State,  half  being  derived  from 

local  sources,  ih.  vi. 

Considerable  fall  in  the  ordinary  poor  relief  expenditure  between  1890  and  1896; 
increase  over  and  above  this  saving  in  the  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  Rep.  vi. 

Very  little  difference  in  practice  between  the  out-relief  given  in  this  country  and 
the  pensions  granted  in  Denmark,  Rep.  vii. 

Deserving  Poor  {Old  Age  Pensions).         See  Conditions  and  Qualifications.  Thrift, 

Dietary  (Workhouse.^).  Reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
sanction  a  classification  in  workhouse  dietary,  Knollys  2237-2243. 

Dispauperisation.  Opinion  that  to  establish  a  system  of  pensions  in  this  country  would 
be  to  abandon  the  policy  of  dispauperisation  so  successfully  carried  out  by  the  poor  law 
authorities,  Davy  966,  967. 

Disqualification  (Cancellation  of  Pensions).  Examination  in  regard  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  rules,  the  neglect  of  which  would  disqualify  pensioners  who  have  been 

appointed,  Sir  H.  Longley  389-402  Enumeration  of  the  conditions  which  would 

lead  to  cancellation  of  pensions  under  witness'  scheme,  Graham  1503,  1504.  1541-1545. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  a 
pension  on  proof  being  given  that  any  of  the  statements  on  which  it  was  granted  were 
false,  or  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given  have  materially  changed.  Rep. 
xii. 

See  also  Conditions  and  Qualifications. 

Dole  Charities.    Total  of  327,655Z.  applied  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  dole  charities 

or  "  distribution  to  the  poor  "  in  1898,  Sir  H.  Longley  264  Preference  given  by  the 

Commissioners  to  pensions  rather  than  doles  as  a  means  of  distributing  charity;  ex- 
tracts from  a  report  bearing  on  this  subject,  ih.  270-278.  409,  410.  419-423.  472-474. 
495-499.  532-535.  541,  542. 

Explanation   of  the   regulations   governing   the   conversion   of   doles   into  pensiom 

schemes,  Sij-  H.  Longley  273-275.  428-438.  475-478  Reference  to  the  opposition 

existing,  more  especially  in  the  country',  to  the  conversion  of  doles  into  pensions,  ih. 

357.  405-417.  508-512  Practice  to  apply  doles  frequently  to  sick  nursing,  ih.  415. 

472.  503-505. 

Dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  all  dole  charities  should  be  absorbed  in  a  pension 
scheme;  opiniftn  that  they  might  be  applied  in  other  useful  directions,  Sir  H.  Longley 

427.  506  Opinion  that  the  dole  is  the  commonest  form  of  increase  of  charities,. 

Fear  on  455. 

Extract  from  the  fortieth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  (1892)  on  the  subject 
of  the  application  of  dole  charities  to  pensions  and  nursing,  &c.,  App.  170-172. 

Numerous  objections  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  dole  charities ;  gradual 
process  of  conversion  being  carried  out,  Rep.  vii. 

Dorington,  Sir  John  E.,  Bart.  (Member  of  the  House).  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Was. 
a  member  of  the  vStroud  Working  Men's  Conservative  Association  Benefit  Society 
until  his  superannuation  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  1,  2. 

Detailed  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  society  is  founded ;  evidence 
showing  that  it  provides  for  old  age  pensions  in  addition  to  paj-ments  during  sickness 
and  at  death,  3-10.  90-98.  109-121.  166-168  Statement  that  the  tables  of  contribu- 
tions were  based  on  the  actuarial  calculations  of  the  Oddfellows'  and  the  Foresters' 

Societies,   4-10  Information  to  the  effect  that  witness,  on  reaching  the  age  of 

superannuation  (viz.,  sixty-five  years)  became  entitled  to  179?.  175.  lOd. ;  10-15.  20. 

Comparison  of  the  table  of  contributions  of  the  Oddfellows'  Society  and  the  Dunmow 
Friendlj'  Society  with  those  of  the  Stroud  Society,  15-19.  35-38 — — Evidence  respect- 
ing the  seven  classes  of  subscription,  which  vary  from  id.  to  >id.  per  day,  21-35  

296—  IND.       1.5392  2  P  Statement 
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-Dorington,  Sir  John  E.,  Bart.  (Member  of  tlie  House).  (Digest  of  his  Evideiiice) — contd. 
Statement  that  the  Id.  a  day  share  is  the  one  to  which  the  members  mostly  subscribe, 
27,  28.  30-35. 

Particulars  as  to  the  amount  that  would  accrue  to  a  member  on  reaching  the  age  of 

superannuation  after  having  subscribed  Id.  a  day,  39-46.  63,  64  Consideration  of 

the  rate  of  interest  on  which  the  calculations  are  based;  statement  that  the  investments 
have  for  some  years  produced  4|  per  cent.,  44.  47-50.  139,  140.  253-260. 

Evidence  showing  that  when  a  member  is  sixty-five  years  of  age  the  amount  standing 
to  his  credit  may  be  drawn  by  him  or  he  may  have  it  converted  into  an  annuity,  61,  62. 

99-103  Statement   in    regard    to  the    present   financial   position   of   the  society, 

showing  that  the  sum  of  68,347Z.  13s.  4a!.  is  standing  to  the  credit  of  4,997  members' 
shares,  63.  203-206. 

Explanation  of  the  rules  of  the  society  governing  withdrawals,  66.  66-69.  71  

Reasons  which  lead  witness  to  regret  that  the  cases  of  withdrawal  are  so  frequent, 

66.  87-89  -Question  as  to  whether  the  option  of  withdrawal  has  not  increased  the 

popularity  of  the  society;  probability  that  it  has  had  that  effect,  67-61.  70. 

Opinion  that  the  yearly  certificate  received  by  each  member  stating  the  amount  of 
money  standing  to  his  credit  is  another  cause  of  the  success  of  the  society,  57.  70 — • — 
Evidence  in  regard  to  the  number  and  organisation  of  the  separate  lodges  belonging  to 

the  society,  62-65.  76-77  Information  concerning  the  A^arious  societies  that  have 

been  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Stroud  Society,  72-74  Desirability  of  these 

societies  having  some  kind  of  unity,  73.  83. 

Particulars  in  legard  to  the  class  and  wages  of  members  belonging  to  country  lodges, 

showing  manj'  of  them  to  be  agricultural  labourers,  77-82  Expediency  of  making 

provision  for  the  transference  of  a  member  from  one  society  to  another,  83-86. 

Reasons  which  render  it  undesirable  that  the  annuities  to  retiring  members  of  the 

Stroud  Society  should  be  paid  by  the  society,  100  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 

society  has  no  actuarial  liability,  owing  to  the  total  fund  being  divided  annually 
amongst  the  members,  103-108. 

Question  as  to  what  the  action  of  the  society  would  be  in  the  event  of  the  claims 
for  sickness,  &c.,  for  any  one  year  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  contributions;  statement 
that  the  society  has  a  claim  on  the  last  two  years'  accumulations,  123-128  Ex- 
amination as  to  the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  the  society ;  at  r)resent  witness  is 
the  only  one,  129-137.  207,  208. 

Opinion  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Stroud  Society  largely  solves  the  question 

of  old  age  pensions,  138-141.  242-260  Eeasons  which  lead  witness  to  believe  that 

the  assistance  of  friendly  societies  by  the  State  as  regards  pensions  would  be  impracti- 
cable, 142  Attention  called  to  the  suggestion  that  twenty  years'  membership  of  a 

registered  society^  should  entitle  a  person  to  a  State  pension  of  6.5.  per  week ;  objection 
to  this  proposal,  143-149.  158-161.  169-174.  193-202.  "  • 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  that  non-receipt  of  poor  relief  for  a  certain  number  of 

years   should   be   the   qualification   for   a  pension,   150-163  Consideration   of  the 

amount  of  pension  which  would  be  necessary  to  enable  people  to  live  in  decent 
comfort;  belief  that  pensions  would  have  to  be  graduated  according  to  position  and 
circumstances,  154-163. 

Question  as  to  whether  in  the  event  of  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  being  established 
a  limit  of  income  should  t|e  fixed  over  which  a  person  should  not  be  entitled  to  State 
payment ;  belief  that  this  woiild  give  rise  to  the  creation  of  fictitious  incomes,  175-179 
 Evidence  showing  that  the  Stroud  Society  has  but  one  paid  officer,  180-190. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  befoi;e  systems  worked 
on  the  principles  of  the  Stroud  Society  could  provide  old  age  pensions;  opinion  that  it 
would  be  about  forty-two  years,  207-217  Suggestion  that  the  Foresters  and  Odd- 
fellows might  shorten  this  period  by  valuing  out  their  funds  actuarially,  211,  212  

Detailed  information  respecting  the  withdrawals,  forfeitures,  and  lapses,  in  the  case  of 
the  Stroud  Society,  during  the  past  year,  218-241. 

Entire  concurrence  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  657. 

Draft  Reports.    Draft  Report  as  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Rep.  xix- 

xxvii— — Draft  Report  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lecky,  ih.  xxvii-xxxii  Adoption  of  the 

former,  subject  to  several  amendments,  ih.  xxxii-xliv. 


P. 

Fearon,  Daniel  Robert,  C.B.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Examination  as  to  whether  (in  the 
case  of  charities)  the  amount  of  legacies  and  donations  is  increasing;  between  500  and 

600  new  charities  are  created  every  year,  462-464  Opinion  that  the  dole  is  the 

commonest  form  of  increase,  455. 
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Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Edinond  (Member  of  tlie  Committee). — Paper  handed  in  \>y  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  explanatory  of  his  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  Apf.  218-221. 

Foresters.    See  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies. 

Franchise.  View  that  those  in  receipt  of  pensions  should  be  free  from  the  disabilities 
attached  to  poor  relief,  Knollys  2028-2030.  2119-2121. 

Fraud.  (Applications  for  Pensions.)  Suggestion  that  in  order  to  prevent  attempts 
at  fraudulent  misrepresentation  applications  for  a  pension  should  be  made  on  a  pre- 
scribed form  and  should  be  signed  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  oath,  without  fee, 
Rep.  xii. 

FRIENDLY  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES : 

1.  Representations   and   Explanations    by   Sir   John   Dorington   as    to  the 

operation  of  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies  in  relation  to  Pensions,  8fc. 

2.  Pension  Scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  Claverhouse  Graham  on  Condition  of 

Contribution  to  a  Friendly  Society. 

3.  Objections  to  the  foregoing  Proposal. 

4.  Vieivs  of  various  Boards  of  Guardians,  Friendly  Societies,  and  Trade 

Unions. 

5.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Representations  and  Explanations   by  Sir  John  Dorington  as   to   the  opera- 
tion of  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies  in  relation  to  Pensions,  ^c.  : 

Explanations  in  detail  respecting  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Stroud  Work- 
ing Men's  Conservative  Association  Benefit  Society,  old  age  pensions  being  provided  by 
the  society,  in  addition  to  payments  during  sickness  and  at  death,  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington 

3  et  seq  Information  with  regard  to  the  contributions  by  members  of  the  society,  in 

relation  to  the  benefits  received,  ib.  10  et  seq.  Reference  to  various  societies  that 

have  been  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Stroud  Society,  ib.  72-74 — Desirability  of 
these  societies  having  some  kind  of  unity,  ib.  73-83. 

Particulars  in  regard  to  the  class  and  wages  of  members  belonging  to  country  lodges,, 
showing  many  of  them  to  be  agricultural  labourers.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington  77-82  Ex- 
pediency of  making  provision  for  the  transference  of  a  member  from  one  society  to. 
another,  ib.  83-86. 

Reasons  which  lead  witness  to  believe  that  the  assistance  of  friendly  societies  by  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  pensions  would  be  impracticable  and  inexpedient.  Sir  J.  E. 

Dorington  142  Consideration  of  a  suggestion  that  twenty  years'  membership  of  a 

registered  societv  should  entitle  a  person  to  a  State  pension  of  5.?.  per  week;  objection 
to  this  proposal, 143-149.  158-161.  169-174.  193-202. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  mast  elapse  before  systems  worked' 
on  the  principles  of  the  Stroud  Society  could  provide  old  age  pensions ;  opinion  that 

it  would  be  about  forty-two  years.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington  207-217  Suggestion  that 

the  Foresters  and  Oddfellows  might  shorten  this  period  by  valuing  out  their  funds, 
actuarially,  ib.  211,  212. 

2.  Pension  Scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  Claverhouse  Graham  on  Condition  of  Con- 
tribution to  a  Friendly  Society  : 

Witness,  who  is  President  of  the  Oid  Age  State  Pensions  League,  Director  of  the 
Manchester  Unity,  and  a  working  Oddfellow,  explains  in  detail  a  pension  scheme  pre- 
ferred by  himself,  Graham  1368  et  seq.  Object  of  the  scheme  to  provide  members  of: 

registered  friendly  societies  over  the  age  of  sixty-five  with  pensions  of  5.s.  per  week,, 
subject  to  certain  conditions;  enumeration  of  these  conditions,  ib.  1371-1378.  1515-1571. 

Necessity  under  witness'  scheme  for  a  candidate  to  have  been  a  subscribing  member 

of  a  society  for  twenty  years,  Graham,  1378-1383  Conclusion  that  enquiries  in  regard 

to  applications  should  be  made  by  the  present  management  committee  of  each  society, 

ib.  1384-1386.  1710-1722  Suggestion  that  the  widows  of  members  who  had  received 

pensions  should  also  be  entitled  to  them;  strong  objection  to  these  women  being 
subject  to  the  degradation  of  poor  relief,  ib.  1387-1390. 

Examination  as  to  the  number  of  applicants  who  would  probably  apply  under 
witness'  scheme ;  estimate  that  there  will  be  about  120,000  men  and  50,000  women, 

Graham  1408-1443.  1473-1476  Explanation  of  the  variation  between  the  numbers 

of  men  and  of  women  in  the  estimate ;  belief  that  among  women  a  larger  number  are 

well-to-do,  ih.   1414-1432.  1567-1570  Proposition  as  to  part  of  the  money  being 

,   provided  by  the  State,  ib.  1462,  1463.  1510-1514. 

Details  respecting  the  provisions  made  by  the  scheme  for  the  actual  payment  of  pen- 
sions ;  explanation  that  the  Treasury  would  pay  the  money  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the- 
society  and  that  he  would  forward  it  to  the  various  lodges  and  branches,  Graham  1464- 

296— IND.        15392  2  P  2  1470. 
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FRIENDLY  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES—eontinued. 

2.  Pension  Scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  Claverhouse  Graham,  Sfc. — continued. 

1470.  1484-1486  Arrangement  tkat  in  the  event  of  mistakes  the  Government  shall 

have  the  power  of  sending  an  officer  to  examine  the  books ;  undesirability  of  this  officer 
being  connected  with  the  poor  laAV,  Graham  1471,  1472.  1703,  1704.  1735-1737. 

Particulars  respecting  the  large  amount  paid  away  by  societies  for  old  age  sick  pay; 
Tjelief  that  it  is  often  a  cause  of  their  insolvency,  Graham  1523-1525.  1582-1586.  1627, 

1628.  1681-1690  Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  pension  scheme  would  be  very 

advantageous  to  friendly  societies,  ih.  1525.  1582-1586.  1730-1734. 

Attention  called  to  the  difficulty  which  would  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund  where  there  were  several  lodges  in  one  place ;   each  lodge  would  pay  its  own 

members,    Graham.    1530-1541  Explanation    of    the    arrangement    for    paying  a 

pensioner  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  his  place  of  settlement,  ih.  1547-1555  Refer- 
ence to  the  difficulty  of  working  the  proposed  scheme  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  no  friendly  societies  are  represented,  ih.  1552-1555.  1648-1655. 

Evidence  showing  that  the  scheme  prepared  by  witness  has  been  approved  by  the 
Old  Age  vState  Pension  League  but  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Oddfellows  or 
Foresters;  witness  is  not  authorised  to  represent  the  views  of  any  societies  thereon, 
Graham  1559-1561.  1590-1608.  1629-1645.  1669-1677. 

Belief  that   no   difficulty  would   be   experienced  should   it   be   found  necessary  to 

increase   the   secretaries'   guarantees,    Graham    1618-1622  Necessity   for  insolvent 

lodges  to  put  themselves  on  a  solvent  basis,  ih.  1623-1628  Yiew  that  the  majority 

of  pension  societies  are  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions,  ih.  1673-1677.  1723-1726.  1742- 
1754. 

Reference  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  some  societies  with  the  idea  of  providing  for 

old  age;  impossibility  at  present  to  judge  of  their  success,  Graham  1691-1700  

Experience  that  some  of  the  poorest  labourers  belong  to  lodges,  ih.  1701,  1702  In- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  members  who  go  on  the  rates,  showing  it  to  be  about 
10  per  cent.,  ih.,  1705-1709. 

3.  Ohjections  to  the  foregoing  Proposal  : 

Dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  pensions  should  be  granted  to  those  who  have  been 
members  of  friendly  societies  for  a  certain  period,  Davy  1139. 

Objection  to  women  being  required  to  belong  to  a  friendly  society  or  a  trade  union 

as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  pension,  Mi.fs  G.  Tuchwell  1856-1863  Examination  to 

the  effect  that  the  12,000  or  13,000  women  who  are  members  of  friendly  societies 
could  alone  afford  to  contribute  to  a  pension  scheme ;  obstacles  to  largely  increasing 
the  number  of  female  members,  ih.  1874-1903. 

Grounds  for  witness'  impression  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  membership  of  a 
benefit  society  or  a  trade  union  a  qualification  or  test  as  regards  claim  to  a  pension; 
she  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  condition,  but  is  not  prepared  to  suggest,  off  hand,  any 
test  of  thrift  for  women.  Miss  G.  TucTiweH  1918-1948. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  membership  of  a  friendly  society  or  the  possession  of  an 
annuity  giving  a  right  to  a  pension,  Knollys  2301-2303.  2370-2374. 

4.  Views    of   various    Boards    of    Guardians,    Friendly    Societies,    and  Trade 

Unions : 

Representations  of  various  boards  of  guardians  upon  the  question  of  state  pensions 
on  condition  of  insurance  in  a  friendly  society,  App.  142-159. 

Replies  from  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions  to  the  question  circulated  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  as  regards  State  provision  distinct  from 
the  poor  law,  and  on  condition  of  insurance  in  a  friendly  society  or  trade  union, 
App.  162-169. 

5.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  : 

Summary  of  the  evidence  submitted  respecting  the  operation  of  certain  benefit 
societies  in  connection  with  old  age  pensions;  objection  to  these  schemes,  excellent 
as  they  appear  to  be,  on  account  of  the  long  time  that  must  elapse  before  they  can 

provide  for  the  old  age  of  any  appreciable  number  of  persons.  Rep.  v,  ix  Check 

upon  the  number  of  applications  for  pensions  by  requiring  that  the  applicants  must 
have  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  for  twenty  years,  ih.,  ix. 

See  also  Stroud  Working  Men's  Conservative  Association  Benefit  Society. 
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G. 

Graduated  Pensions  (Different  Localities).  Belief  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
arrange  a  scale  of  graduations  with,  reference  to  different  parts  of  England ;  larger  pen- 
sions necessary  in  some  parts  of  England  than  in  other  parts  or  in  Wales,  Davy 
1092-1096. 

Graham,  Claverhouse.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence). — Is  president  of  the  Old  Age  State 
Pensions  League,  Director  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  a  working  Oddfellow;  appears 
in  order  to  explain  a  pension  scheme  prepared  by  himself,  1368-1378.  1518. 

Object  of  the  scheme  to  provide  members  of  registered  friendly  societies  over  the 
age  of  65  with  pensions  of  5^.  per  week,  subject  to  certain  conditions ;  enumeration  of 

these  conditions,  1371-1378.  1515-1517  Necessity  for  a  candidate  to  have  been  a 

subscribing  member  of  a  society  for  20  years,  1378-1383  Conclusion  that  inquiries 

in  regard  to  applications  should  be  made  by  the  present  management  committee  of 
each  society,  1384-1386.  1710-1722. 

Suggestion  that  the  widows  of  members  who  had  received  pensions  should  also  be 

•entitled  to  them;  strong  objection  to  these  women  being  subject  to  the  degradation  of 

poor  relief,  1387-1390  Proposal  to  admit  necessitous  men  and  women  who  have 

lived  honest  and  thrifty  lives,  but  who,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  a  society  in  their 
district,  have  been  unable  to  belong  to  one,  1391-1401.  1516.  1554,  1555.  1562-1566. 
1656-1660  View  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  a  vicar,  guardian,  or  member 

'of  the  district  council  on  the  committee  of  management,  1402-1407. 

Examination  as  to  the  number  of  applicants  who  would  probably  apply  under  the 
scheme  advocated  by  witness;  estimate  that  there  will  be  about  120,000  men  and 

■50,000  women,  1408-1443.   1473-1476  Explanation  of  the  variation  between  the 

numbers  of  men   and   of  women;    belief  that  a  larger  proportion   of  women  ar* 

well-to-do,  1414-1432.   1567-1570  Proposal  that  the  State  is  to  provide  part  of  the 

money,  but  is  to  have  no  power  as  regards  the  choice  of  applicants,  1462,  1463. 
1510-1514. 

Details  respecting  the  provisions  made  by  the  scheme  for  the  actual  payment  of 
pensions ;  explanation  that  the  Treasury  would  pay  the  money  to  the  chief  secretary 
■of  the  society  and  that  he  would  forward  it  to  the  various  lodges  and  branches, 

1464-1470.  1484-1486  Arrangement  that  in  the  event  of  mistakes  the  Government 

shall  have  the  power  of  sending  an  officer  to  examine  the  books;  undesirability  of 
this  officer  being  connected  with  the  poor  law,  1471,  1472.  1703,  1704.  1735-1737. 

Information  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Treasury  are  to  be  guaranteed  that  the 

pensions  are  justified,  1478-1499.  1546.  1662-1668  Enumeration  of  the  conditions 

which  woiild  lead  to  cancellation  of  pensions,  1503,  1504.   1541-1545  Statement 

that  imprisonment  would  not  necessarily  debar  an  applicant  from  getting  a  pension, 
1506. 

Opinion  that  the  establishment  of  pensions  will  caiise  a  great  reduction  of  the  poor 
rate,  1511  Experience  that  very  few  members  avail  themselves  of  the  superannua- 
tion fund  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unity  Society,  1519-1522.  1691  

Particulars  respecting  the  large  amount  paid  away  by  societies  for  old  age  sick  pay ; 
belief  that  it  is  often  a  cause  of  their  insolvency,  1523-1525.  1582-1586.  1627,  1628. 
1681-1690. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  a  pension  scheme  would  be  verv  advantageous  to 

friendly    societies,    1525.    1582-1586.    1730-1734  Probability    that    the  scheme 

advocated  by  witness  would  at  ■^he  outset  cost  from  1,500, OOOZ.  to  1,750,000/. ;  1526- 

1529  Attention  called  to  th^  difficulty  which  woiild  arise  in  the  administration  of 

the  fund  where  there  were  several  lodges  in  one  place ;  each  lodge  would  pay  its  own 

members,  1530-1541  Explanation  of  the  arrangement  for  paying  a  pensioner  in 

the  event  of  his  leaving  his  place  of  settlement,  1547-1555. 

Reference  to  the  difficulty  of  working  the  proposed  scheme  in  those  parts  of  the 

country    where    no    friendly    societies    are    represented,    1552-1555.  1648-1655  

Evidence  showing  that  the  scheme  prepared  by  witness  has  been  approved  by  the  Old 
Age  State  Pension  League  but  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Oddfellows  or  Foresters; 
witness  is  not  authorised  to  represent  the  views  of  any  societies  thereon,  1559-1561. 
1590-1608.  1629-1645.  1669-1677. 

Consideration  of  the  case  of  thrifty  men  who  although  not  members  of  friendly 
societies  have  employed  their  means  to  settle  their  children  in  business,  &c;  contention 

that  this  is  a  selfish  thrift,  1571-1582  Question  as  to  the  cost  of  administration; 

statemer  that  secretaries  would  include  the  administration  of  pensions  with  their  pre- 
sent work  without  extra  pay,  1612-1617.  1661  Belief  that  no  difficulty  would  be 

experienced  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  increase  the  secretaries'  guarantees, 
1618-1622. 
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Graham,  Claverhouse.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Necessity  for  insolvent  lodges  to  put  themselves  on  a  solvent  basis,  1623-1628  

View  that   the   majoritj'   of  pension   societies   are   in  favour  of  old   age  pensions, 

1673-1677.   1723-1726.   1742-1754;  Reference  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  some 

societies  with  the  idea  of  providing  for  old  age ;  impossibility  at  present  to  judge  of 

their  success,  1691-1700  Experience  that  some  of  the  poorest  labourers  belong  to. 

lodges,  1701,  1702  Information  as  to  the  number  of  members  who  go  on  the  rates,. 

showing  it  to  be  about  ten  per  cent.,  1705-1709. 

Decided  disapproval  of  a  universal  pension  scheme,  regardless  of  character,  witness, 
strongly  deprecating  any  provision  for  the  undeserving  poor  save  that  already  made  by 

the  poor  law,  1738-1740  Further  contention  that  old  people  who  could  pass  a  test 

of  merit  should  not  be  subject  to  the  degradation  of  poor  relief,  1741. 


H. 

Hampstead.  Opinion  that  in  Hampstead  there  would  be  no  dearth  of  suitable  pensioners, 
for  any  other  system  of  pensions,  irrespective  of  the  Wells  and  Camden  charity,  jllonio 

1308-1316.  1327,  1328  Belief  that  the  pension  system  in  Hampstead  keeps  a  certain 

number  off  the  rates,  ib.  1331.  See  also  Wells  and  Camden  Charity. 

Holland,  Lionel.  Outline  of  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  submitted  by  Mr.  Holland,, 
App.  224. 

I. 

Imprisonment.  Statement  that  imprisonment  would  not  necessarily  debar  an  applicant 
from  getting  a  pension  under  the  scheme  advocated  by  witness  as  regards  members  of' 
friendly  societies,  Graham  1506.  See  also  Conditions  and  Qualifications. 

Income  of  Applicants.  Question  as  to  whether  in  the  event  of  a  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions being  established  a  limit  of  income  should  be  fixed  over  which  a  person  should 
not  be  entitled  to  state  payment ;  belief  that  this  would  give  rise  to  the  creation  of 

fictitious   incomes,   Sir   J.   E.   Dorington   175-179  Justification   of   the  condition 

under  witness'  scheme  which  requires  that  the  applicant  shall  not  be  in  receipt  of  more 

than  52/.  per  annum,  Graham  1444-1449  Question  as  to  whether  the  52?.  limit  will 

not  be  a  great  inducement  to  people  to  depreciate  their  income ;  exception  taken  to 

this  view,  ih.  1450-1454.  1507-1509.  1727-1729  Undesirability  of  fixing  a  limit  of 

income  for  the  regulation  of  pensions,  Knollys  2275,  2276. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  each  applicant  for  a  pension  must  show 
that  he  or  she  has  not  an  income  of  more  than  10s.  a  week,  Rep.  ix. 

Indoor  Relief  (Workhouses).    See  Classification.       Poor  Law  and  Poor  Relief. 


K. 

Knollys,  William  Edward.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence.)    Is  Chief-  Inspector  and  Assistant 
Secretary  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  1954-1957. 

Statistics  showing  that  the  pauperism  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  poor  law 
administration  from  62.7  per  thousand  in  1849  to  26.2  per  thousand  at  th(^  present 
time,  or  to  22.8  per  thousand  if  lunatics  and  vagrants  are  excluded,  1958-1961. 

Suggestion  that  the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor  might  be  improved  by  an 
amplification  of  the  powers  of  poor  law  guardians,  Such  powers  to  be  exercised  by  a 
Committee  acting  independently  of  the  full  boards,  1962-1971,  2111.  212.1-2133.  2199- 

2203.  2253-2263  Desirabilitv  of  giving  all  necessitous  persons  of  65  vears  of  age 

and  upwards  the  right  to  apply  to  this  Committee,  1972-1975.  2264-2273.  2364-2369 

 Necessity  that  the  Committee  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  officer  to- 

inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  applicants,  1976,  1977.  2149.  2204-2213.  2343,  2344. 

Consideration  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  deserving  pensioner;  approval  of' 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  1978-1980.  1986-1990.  2354- 

2363  Grounds  for  believing  that  in  country  districts  the  Committee  would  have  no- 

difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  applicants,  and  that  in  towns  the  Charity 

Organisation  Society  might  render  assistance,  1980-1993  Opinion  favourable  to  the- 

use  of  a  form  of  questions  to  be  filled  up  by  applicants,  1994-2000. 

Examination 
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Knollys,  William  Edward.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — corHinued. 

Examination  as  to  tlie  amount  of  pension  to  be  granted ;  conclusion  tliat  for 
applicants  having  a  home  of  their  own  the  miaimum  should  be  5.?.,  the  maximum  to 

be  left  to  the  discretion   of  the   Committee,   2001-2010,   2018-2020.  2304-2310  

Arrangement  proposed  whereby  pensioners  having  no  homes  should  be  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  and  treated  as  first-class  inmates,  2011-2015.  2062,  2063.  2214-2218. 

Reasons  which  make  it  desirable  that  pensions  should  be  triennial  and  renewable, 

2021-2023  Expediency  of  paying  pensions  from  the  common  fund  of  the  union, 

the  increased  charges  to  be  met  in  part  by  an  Imperial  grant  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  pooj 
law  administration  generally,  2024-2027. '  2112-2114.  2134-2138.  2317,  2318.  2350-2353 

 Yiew  that  those  in  receipt  of  pensions  should  be  free  from  the  disabilities  attached 

to  poor  relief,  2028-2030.  2119-2121. 

Discussion  as  to  whether  the  administration  of  pensions  by  a  committee  of  poor  law 
guardians  would  not  perpetuate  the  pauper  stigma;  experience  that  the  poor  attach 

no   stigma   to  outdoor  relief,   2031-2037.   2287-2295.   2336-2344  Consideration  of 

the  probable  cost  of  the  pension  scheme ;  statistics  and  calculations  hereon  in  detail, 
2038-2061. 

Reference  to  the  arrangements  as  to  classification  made  for  well-conducted  inmates 
in  the  workhouses  in  Coventry,  Macclesfield,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  &c.,  as  illustrating 
the  way  in  which  pensioners  might  be  treated  as  first-class  inmates ;  desirability  of 
allowing  them  separate  accommodation  and  more  relaxation,  2062-2084.  2156-2161. 

2277-2282  Question  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  provision  of  separate 

accommodation  where  none  exists ;  belief  that  where  possible  the  example  of  the 
Sheffield  guardians  might  be  followed  and  cottages  erected  within  the  workhouse 

grounds,  2071-2074.  2154,  2155.  2162-2164.  2219-2227^  Conclusion  that  first-class 

inmates  need  not  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  2085-2087. 

Examination  respecting  the  arrangements  for  the  helpless  and  infirm  poor ;  opinion 
that  they  could  be  treated  in  the  sick  ward  of  the  workhouse  or  allowed  a  sufficient 

pension  for  their  keep  at  home,  2088-2094.  2125-2128  Particulars  in  regard  to  the 

present  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  statement  that  the  total  expenditure 

for  the  1st  January  1899  was  10,828,276/.;   2095-2110.    2228-2236  Sufficiency  of 

the  existing  legislation  for  effecting  better  classification  of  people  in  workhouses,  2115- 
2118.  2244. 

Contention  that  county  councils  have  not  the  machinery  requisite  for  conducting 

pension  schemes,  2122,  2123  Desirability  of  keeping  pensioners  entirely  apart  and 

distinct  from  poor  law  administration,  2124,  2125.  2139-2145.  2208.  2313.  2340-2342 

 Conclusion   that   a  pensioner  living  outside   his  own   union   should   receive  his 

pension  from  the  funds  of  the  union  where  he  has  settled,  2146-2148. 

Suggestion  that  the  fund  should  be  administered  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 

and   should   be    subject   to   Government    audit,    2150-2153  Consideration    of  the 

possibility  of  providing  a  scheme  which  would  not  discourage  thrift ;  belief  that  thrift 
is  encouraged  by  the  present  system,  2165-2198.  2316. 

Reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction  a  classification 
in  workhouse  dietary,  2237-2243  Necessity  for  legislation  giving  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  greater  power  for  enforcing  the  erection  of  buildings  by  the  guardians 
for  classification  purposes,  2245-2247.  2283-2286.  2375-2378  Opinion  that  classifi- 
cation should  be  made  compulsory,  2248-2252.  2322-2324. 

Undesirability  of  fixing  a  limit  of  income  for  the  regulation  of  pensions,  2275,  2276 

 Grounds  for  objectix.^-  to  membership  of  a  friendly  society  or  the  possession  of  an 

annuity  giving  a  right  to  a  pension,  2301-2303.  2370-2374  Belief  that  payment  of 

pensions  through  the  Post  Office  might  give  rise  to  complications,  2311,  2312. 

Disapproval  of  the  employment  of  rural  and  urban  district  councils  as  pension 
committees  in  place  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  2319-2321.  2336-2338 — —Question  as 
to  the  suitability  of  an  asylum  under  county  authority  for  the  reception  of  pensioners 
who  did  not  desire  to  keep  up  a  home;  opinion  adverse  to  this  proposition,  2325-2335 

 Concurrence    in    the    suggestion    that    local    representative    authorities  might 

recommend  pensioners,  2345-2349. 


L. 

Ziecliy,  W.  E.  H.    (Member  of  the  Committee.) — Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
but  not  adopted  by  the  Committee,  Ref,  xxvii-xxxii. 

Leeds  Tailoress'  Union.    Resolution  passed  by  this  body  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
old  age  pensions  should  be  granted,  App.  184. 

Lloyd-George, 
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Lloyd-George,  David.  (Member  of  the  Committee.) — Memorandum  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
explanatory  of  bis  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  App.  215. 

Local  Authorities.  See  Administration.  Boards  of  Guardians.  County  Councils. 
Parish  Councils. 

Local  Government  Board.    See  Administration.        Clas.fification  (WorTthouses). 

Loch,  C.  S.  Paper  showing  in  detail  the  heads  of  evidence  and  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Lock,  App. 
204-206. 

Longlcy,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,, 
261,  262. 

Information  to  the  eifect  that  last  year  the  Commissioners  applied  611,464/.  to 
almspeople  and  pensioners  and  327,655/.  to  "  distribution  to  tlie  poor  "  or  dole  charities, 

263-269  Preference  given  to  pensions  rather  than  doles  as  a  means  of  distributing 

charity;  extracts  from  a  report  bearing  on  this  subject,  270-278.  409,  410.  419-423. 

472-474.   495-499.   532-535.   541,  542  ^Explanation   of    the   regulations  governing 

the  conversion  of  doles  into  pension  schemes,  273-275.  428-438.  475-478. 

Examination  as  to  the  method  adopted  for  maintaining  almspeople ;  a  stipend  is 

usually  paid  to  them,  279-284  Approval  of  both  almshouses  and  pension  schemes 

as  a  means  of  relieving  the  deserving  poor;  belief  that  pensions  are  better  suited  to 

the  majority  of  cases,  285-287.  402-404  Considerations  as  to  the  advisability  of 

pooling  a  considerable  district  as  a  remedy  for  the  unequal  distribution  of  charities 
throughout  the  country;  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  doing,  288-292. 
509-513. 

Desirability  of  further  legislation  to  enable  the   Commissioners  to  utilise  funds 

which  as  at  present  applied  are  useless,  293-300.  429-438  Reference  to  two  typical 

pension  schemes  made  by  the  Commissioners,  one  for  a  rural  parish  in  Hertfordshire 

and  the  other  for  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  301-304.  344-349.  458-464  

Administration  of  the  various  schemes  left  to  a  body  of  trustees  appointed  for  that 

purpose,  304-307.  444.  482-484.  526-529.  536-539  Explanation  that  trustees  are 

bound  to  send  in  their  accounts  yearly,  306,  307.  488-494. 

Evidence   in   regard   to   the   inW   power   of   the   Commissioners   in   the   event  of 

complaints  being  made  against  the  administration  of  a  trust,  306-311  Experience 

that  there  are  verv  few  cases  of  complaint  in  reference  to  almshouses  and  pensions, 

312-314.  384-386.  564-566  Attention  called  to  the  qualifications  as  to  poverty  and 

g'ood  character  required  from  candidates  for  pensions ;  practice  to  leave  the  fiilfilment 
of  these  conditions  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  319-327. 

Explanation  that  when  a  pensioner  is  in  receipt  of  a  private  income  the  stipend  is 
so  reduced  that  the  total  income  does  not  exceed  the  maximiim  pension,  324.  348.  396 

 ^Examination   in   regard   to   the    condition   that   the    candidate   must   not  have 

received  poor  law  relief  within  five  j'ears  of  the  time  of  application;  details  hereon, 

328-335.   479-481.   622-524  Reasons   which  led   the   Commissioners  to   abolish  an 

age  limit  in  their  pension  schemes,  337-341. 

Practice  of  the  Commissioners  to  arrange  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  amount  of 
pension  for  each  scheme  according  to  the  richness  of  the  charity;  examples  in  the 

Hertfordshire  and  St.   George  the  Martyr  schemes,  342-349  -Statement  that  the 

general  amount  of  pension  varies  from  5.f.  to  10.?.  per  week  and  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  125.  to  15.s.,  350-364. 

Reference   to   the   opposition,   existing   more    especially    in   the    country,    to  the 

conversion  of  doles  into  pensions,  357.  405-417.  508-512  Grounds  for  the  decision 

that  pensions  should  be  granted  for  three  years  and  should  be  renewable,  366-368  ■ 

Necessity  for  the  publication  by  the  trustees  of  a  notice  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
369-371. 

Question  as  to  the  methods  of  procedure  in  applying  for  pensions;  general  practice 

to  apply  personally,  372-375  Suggestion  that  information  respecting  the  manner 

in  which  inquiries  are  conducted  could   be  supplied   by  Mr.  Bond,  a  trustee,  and  a 

Member  of  the  House,  376-388  Examination  in  regard  to  the  rules  the  neglect  of 

which  would  disqualify  pensioners  who  have  been  appointed,  389-402. 

Practice  to  apply  doles  frequently  to  sick  nursing,  415.  472.  503-505  Dissent 

from  the  suggestion  that  all  dole  charities  should  be  absorbed  in  a  pension  scheme; 

opinion  that  they  might  be   applied   in  other   useful   directions,   424-427.  506  

Question  considered  as  to  whether  the  schemes  sufficiently  accentuate  tlie  need  of 
thrift  on  the  part  of  the  applicants;  they  are  required  to  have  shown  "reasonable 
providence,"  439,  440.  500-502.  519-521.  540. 

Preference  given  to  a  larger  district  than  a  parish  as  a  division  for  a  State  system  of 

pensions,  445-447  Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  the  district  council  rnight 

be  the  administrative  body  for  State  pensions,  448-450  Reasons  for  the  opinion 

that 
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Longley,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

that  the  pension  system  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  poor  law  system,  449.  543-550, 
566. 

Desirability    of   working   private    and    State    schemes    in    close    contact,  451  

Experience  that  very  few  charities  are  now  founded  for  almshouse  or  pension  schemes,. 

456,  457  Reference  to  the  probability  of  overlapping  when  two  agencies  perform 

the  same  work,  463.  514  View  that  in  all  pension  schemes  there  is  a  danger  of  a 

certain  amount  of  favouritism,  467-471. 

Conclusion  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  countj"  council  to  administer  a  parish 

fund,  530,  531.  551,  552  Evidence  showing  that  a  considerable  body  of  trustees  are 

elected  for  the  Commissioners'  schemes,  553-560  Explanation  of  a  clause  which 

provides  that  the  income  of  the  charities  shall  not  be  applied  to  parish  purposes, 

561-563  Opinion  that  a  parish  council  is  siiitable  as  an  elective  body  for  the 

appointment  of  trustees,  567-569. 

Loyd,  A.  K.    (Member  of  the  Committee.) — Memorandum   submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Loyd  explanatory  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  A'p'p.  226. 


M. 

Manchester,  Salford,  and  District.  Resolution  passed  by  the  Women's  Trades  Union 
Council  adverse  to  any  prior  contributions  by  women  as  a  condition  of  an  old  age- 
pension,  Ap-p.  185. 

Manchester  Unity  (Oddfelloivs).  Experience  that  very  few  members  avail  themselves  of 
the  superanniiation  fund  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unity  Society,  Graham 
1519-1522.  1691-  See  also  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies. 

Mihvard,  Colonel  Victor  (Member  of  the  House).  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness, 
who  is  Member  for  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Division  of  Warwickshire,  submits  statistics' 

'  as  to  the  condition  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  poor  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  in 
certain  parishes  of  Warwickshire  and  in  one  parish  in  Worcestershire,  and  gives  explana- 
tions in  detail  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of  pensions  for  the  aged  poor,  2659  et  seq.; 
App.  201-203. 

Paiticulars  respecting  the  population  and  industries  of  the  representative  parishes 

chosen  in  connection  with  the  proposed  scheme,  2663,  2664.  2707-2709.  2720-2723  

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  number  of  people  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  possess  an 
income  of  more  than  10s.  per  week,  less  than  10s.  per  week,  or  who  are  in  the  work- 
house,  2665-2667  Details   in   regard   to   a    classification   of   those   in   receipt  of 

incomes  of  less  than  10s.  per  week,  with  a  view  to  show  the  sources  of  such  incomes, 

2667  Statement  that  out  of  498  with  an  income  of  less  than  lO.s.  per  week  only 

sixty-three  are  or  have  been  members  of  benefit  societies,  2669. 

Explanations  respecting  the  proposals  of  witness  in  regard  to  his  pension  scheme ; 
suggestion  that  the  State  should  give  a  pension  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per  week  where' 
a  contributory  or  thrift  income  existed,  the  total  income  not  to  exceed  10s.  per  week, 

2669-2674.    2691-2696.    2699-2701  Statement    of   the    conditions    proposed    to  be 

necessary  to  constitute  a  thrift  income,  2671.  2686-2690  Examination  respecting 

the  cost  of  the  scheme ;  estimates  showing  that  the  total  net  annual  increased  cost 
would  be  2,553,7577. ;  2675-2679.  2685.  2705,  2706. 

Impossibility   of  taking  character   into   consideration  when   arranging   a  national 

scheme,  2680-2684  Suggestion  that  applications  should  be  made  to  a  parish  oi' 

district  council  and  the  pensions  paid  through  the  Post  Office,  2697,  2698—  Belief 

that  the  cost  of  administration  would  be  small,  2702-2704  Evidence  as  to  the 

outdoor  relief  granted  by  the  unions  in  witness'  district,  2710-2718. 

Monro,  Frederick  Jolin.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Wells- 
and  Camden  Charitj'  at  Hampstead;  has  held  that  position  for  nearly  twenty  j^ears, 
1212,  1213. 

Statement  that  the  schemes  are  drawn  up  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  that 

the  administration  rests  with  the  trustees,  1215-1217  Examination  in  regard  to 

the  power  of  the  trustees  to  appoint  a  committee ;   evidence  showing  that  a  standing 

pension    committee    has    been    appointed    at    Ilanipstead,    1218-1232  Applications 

made  to  the  trustees  by  means  of  forms  drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  1233-1237. 

Question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  condition  "poor";  explanation  that  to  be  "poor" 

an    applicant   must    possess   5s.    per   week,    1238-1242.    1333,    1334.  1351-1354  

Experience  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  good  character  of  an  applicant, 

1243-1245  Enumeration  of  the  questions  used  as  a  test  of  the  provident  habits  of 

applicants,  1246-1258.  1306,  1307.  1329,  1330. 
296— IND.       15392  2  Q  Particulars. 
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Monro,  Frederick  John.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — -continued. 

Particulars  as  to  the  numbers  and  age  of  the  pensioners  of  the  Wells  and  Camden 

Charity  at  liampstead,  1259-1266.  13r32  Belief  that  the  pensions  granted  are  kept 

at  the  minimum  in  order  to  relieve  as  many  applicants  as  possible,  1267-12T3  

Desirability  of  pensions  being  graduated  according  to  age,  1269.  1305  Impossibility 

for  a  person  to  live  in  Hampstead  in  decent  comfort  on  less  than  lO.s.  per  week,  1270. 
1343-1346.  1355-1362. 

Information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  inquiries  are  condiicted  on  behalf  of  the 
charity  before  pensions  are  granted;  each  inquiry  lasts  about  three  hours,  1275-1288 

 Value    of   the    local    knowledge    of   members    conducting    inquiries,  1290-1292. 

1339-1342  Reasons  which  probably  lead  pensioners  to  exchange  their  pension  for 

the    workhouse,    1293-1305.    1317-1323.    1365  Opinion    that    in    Hampstead  there 

would  be  no  deaith  of  suitable  pensioners  for  any  other  system  of  pensions,  1308-1316. 
1327,  1328. 

Belief  that  the  pension  system  keeps  a  certain  number  off  the  rates,  1331  

Reference  to  the  cost  of  administration ;  statement  that  in  Hampstead  it  is  small 

owing  to  much  of  the  work  being  voluntary,  1335,   1336  Practice  to  take  the 

pensioners  their  money  weekly,  1337,  1338.  1363,  1364.  1366,  1367. 


0. 

"Oddfellows  Society.    See  F riendly  and  Benefit  Societies. 

'Old  Age  Pensions.  Investigation  by  the  Committee  of  the  provisions  of  the  seven 
different  Bills  referred  to  them,  but  without  adopting-  any  one  of  them,  Rep.  v. 

Review  by  the  Committee  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  by  Sir  J.  Dorington, 
Mr.  J.  iS.  Davy,  Sir  Henry  Longley,  and  Mr.  Monro,  with  reference  to  various  sj'stems 
of  old  age  pensions;  conclusions  thereupon.  Rep.  v-viii. 

Conclusion,  based  on  the  Danish  system  and  on  that  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
that  it  is  practicable  to  create  a  workable  sj-stem  of  old  age  pensions  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  Rep.  viii,  ix. 

Enumeration  of  suggested  conditions,  subject  to  which  it  is  recommended  by  the 
Committee  that  any  person  satisfying  the  pension  authority  shall  receive  a  certificate 
and  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  Rep.  ix,  x. 

Summary  of,  and  replies  to,  the  various  objections  that  have  been  made  to  old  age 
pension  schemes.  Rep.  xii,  xiii. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

■Outdoor  Relief.    Experience  that  although  the  poor  dislike  the  workhouse  they  do  not 

consider  that  any  disgrace  attaches  to  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  Cleaver  2566-2570.  

2650-2658. 

Form  of  application  for  outdoor  relief,  together  with  report  book,  App.  189. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  general  inadequacy  of  outdoor  relief,  though 
it  is  given  in  the  great  majority  of  unions  to  poor  and  aged  people  known  to  be 
deserving,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Poor  Law  and  Poor  Relief.     VJ est  Derby  Union. 


P. 

Parish  Count  ils.  Opinion  that  a  parish  council  is  suitable  as  an  elective  body  for  the 
appointment  of  trustees  of  pension  schemes.  Sir  H.  Longley  567-569. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  suitability  of  parish  councils  to  perform  the  work 
entrusted  to  the  communal  authorities  in  Denmark ;  belief  that  they  would  not  be  as 
efficient,  TJavy  1140-1153. 

iSuggestion  that  applications  for  pensions  should  be  made  to  a  parish  or  district 
council  and  the  pensions  paid  through  the  Post  Otfice,  Jfihrard  2697,  2698. 

Parliamentary  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  Circular  letter  from  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  to  Boards  of  Guardians  throughoiit  the  country- 
requesting  replies  to  several  questions  upon  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  App.  141 
 Similar  circular  sent  to  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  ih.  160. 

Sec  also  Boards  of  Guardians.         Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies. 

Pensions  {Aged  and  Deserving  Poor).  See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the 
Index. 
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POOR  LAW  AND  POOR  RELIEF : 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  tliat  non-receipt  of  poor  relief  for  a  certain  number  of 

years    should    be    qualification    for    a    pension,    Sir    J.    E.    Doiington  150-153  

Examination  in  regard  to  the  condition  in  the  case  of  charity  pensions  that  the- 
candidate  must  not  have  received  poor  law  relief  within  five  years  of  the  time  of 

application;   details   hereon,  Sir  H.   Longley  328-335.   479-481.   522-524  Grounds 

for  the  opinion  that  the  pension  svstem  should  be  kept  apait  from  the  poor  law 
system,  Sir  H.  Longlcy  449.  543-550.  566;  Milward  2697,  2698. 

Reasons  for  believing  it  essential  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  fo]'  a  pension  system 

must  be  obtained  from  local  rates,  Davy  1108-1118  Comparison  between  England 

and  Denmark  with  reference  to  the  cost  per  head  of  the  poor  laM^  expenditure  in  each 
country;  figures  liereon  to  be  handed  in,  ih.,  1154-1169.  1197-1201. 

Opinion  that  the  establishment  of  pensions  will  cause  a  great  reduction  of  the  poor 

rate,  Graham   1511  Contention  that  old  people  who  coiild  pass  a  test  of  merit 

should  not  be  subject  to  the  degradation  of  poor  relief,  ih.  1741. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  immunity  from  poor  relief  iip  to  a  certain  age  being 
regarded  as  a  test  of  thrift  and  as  a  condition  of  claim  to  a  pension ;  fiequent  necessity 
of  deserving  women  obtaining  poor  relief.  Miss  G.  TvclweJ]  1864-1869.  1933-1935. 

Statistics  showing  that  tlie  pauperism  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  poor  law 
administration  from  62.7  per  thousand  in  1849  to  26.2  per  thousand  at  the  present 
time,  or  to  22.8  per  thousand  if  lunatics  and  vagrants  are  excluded,  KnoUys  1958-1961. 

Particulars  in  regard  to  the  present  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor;  the  total  expenditure  for  the  1st  Januarj^  1899  was  10,828,276/.,  KnnUys 

2095-2110.  2228-2236  Desirability  of  keeping  pensioners  entirelv  apart  and  distinct 

from  poor  law  administration,  ih.  2124,  2125.  2139-2145.  2208.  2313.  2340-2342. 

Paper  showing  the  expenditure  of  poor  law  authorities  on  purposes  immediately 
connected  with  relief  during  the  year  ended  25th  March  1898,  the  receipts  in  aid,  and 
the  net  expenditure  borne  by  the  rates,  App.  188. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Knollys  containing  details  respecting  expenditure  under 
different  heads  in  the  years  1896-97  and  1897-98,  and  in  the  several  years  1889  to  1898, 

together  with  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  respectively,  Ap^^.  190-193  

Expenditure  of  8,366,477/.  in  the  year  1888-89  as  compared  with' 10,828,276?.  in  the 
year  1898-99;  ih.  191. 

Sundry  particulars  respecting  the  returns  of  paupei'ism  on  first  Januarj^  1899,  the' 
number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  poor,  respectively,  under  different  classes,  the  number  and 
classes  of  children,  &c.,  Afp.  193-195. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  (at  an  early  period  of  their  Inquirj-)  that  the 
needs  of  many  of  the  aged  and  deserving  pooi'  will  not  be  met  by  any  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions  only,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  them  by  the  reform  of  poor 
law  administration;  in  other  words,  by  improved  poor  relief,  as  well  as  by  old  age- 
pensions.  Rep.  iv,  V.  xiv. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  numerous  cases  in  which  poor  and  aged  people, 
whose  conduct  and  whose  whole  career  has  been  blameless,  industrious,  and  deserving 
find  themselves  from  no  fault  of  their  own  with  nothing  but  the  workhouse  or 
inadequate  outdoor  relief  as  the  refuge  for  theii'  declining  years.  Rep.  iv. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  each  applicant  for  a  pension  must  show 
that  he  or  she  has  not  leceived  poor  relief,  other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years  prior  to  the- 
application.  Rep.  ix. 

Incompleteness  of  anj-  scheme  of  old  age  pensif)ns  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time 
an  amendment  of  the  poor  law,  Rep.  x. 

Advocacy  of  certain  amendments  of  the  poor  law  and  of  improved  poor  relief  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are  attached 
to  the  grant  of  a  pension,  Rep.  x.  xii. 

See     also     Administration.  Boards     of     Guardians.  Classification  (Worl- 

house.t).  Conditions  and,  Qiialifications.  Denmarh  1.  Dispaiiperisatioa.. 
Outdoor  Relief.  Settlement. 

Post  Office.    Belief  that  payment  of  pensions  through  the  Post  Office  might  give  rise  to- 

complications,   Knollys  2311,  2312  Suggested   payment   of  pensions   through  the 

Post  Ofiice,  Milward  2697. 

Correspondence  showing  that  every  facility  would  be  given  by  the  Post  Office- 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  through  the  medium 
of  the  department,  App.  227. 

View  of  the  Committee  that  pensions  might  be  paid  with  advantage  through  ihe 
medium  of  the  Post  Office;  opinion  of  the  department  that  there  would  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way.  Rep.  xii. 
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Press,  The.  E,esokition  of  tlie  Committee  that  no  communications  relating  to  their 
deliberations  be  made  in  the  Press,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Chairman 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  Rep.  xv. 


•Qualifjcatiojis  (Applicants  for  Pensions).    See  Conditions  and  Qualifications. 


R. 

Itanldn,  Sir  James.  Memorandum  on  old  age  pensions  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  sub- 
mitting suggestions  on  various  points,  App.  214. 

Rates  and  Ratepayers.    See  Boards  of  Guardians.        Cost  (Old  Age  Pensions). 

Renewal  and  Revision  of  Pensions.  Gri'ounds  for  the  decision  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners that  pensions  should  be  granted  for  three  years  and  should  be  renewable.  Sir 

H.  Longley  366-368  Reasons   which  make   it  desirable   that   pensions   should  be 

triennial  and  renewable,  Knollys  2021-2023. 

Provision  usually  inserted  in  charity  pension  schemes  as  to  the  pension  being-  re- 
newable every  three  years,  so  as  to  give  the  trustees  opportunity  for  revision,  Rep.  vii 

 Recommendation    that    the    pensions,  as    recommended    by    the    Committee,  be 

renewable  and  subject  to  revision  every  three  years,  ih.  xii. 

..Residence  of  Applicants.  Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  each  applicant  for  a 
pension  must  be  resident  within  the  district  of  the  pension  authority.  Re]),  ix. 

Rochdale  and  Disurict.  Resolution  passed  by  Association  of  Operatives  on  the  question 
of  old  age  pensions,  App.  185. 

Rothschild  Committee  (1896-97).  Prolonged  inquiry  by  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  of 
1896-97,  which  resulted  in  their  objecting  to  one  and  all  of  the  different  schemes 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them  with  reference  to  old  age  pensions.  Rep.  iii.  v. 

.Royal  Commission  (1893-94).  Voluminous  evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1893-94,  but  without  arriving  at  any  recommendations  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions. 
Rep.  iii.  v. 

S. 

St.  George  the  Martyr  (Southwark).  Paper  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Longley  containing 
particulars  respecting  certain  charities  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  and  setting  forth  the  order  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the 
scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  charities,  App.  173-179. 

Settlement  (Poor  Law).    Suggestion  that  the  question  of  poor  law  settlement  could  be 

ascertained  before  an  application  is  made  for  a  pension,  Bickersteth  652,  653  

Conclusion  that  a  pensioner  living  outside  his  own  union  should  receive  his  pension 
from  the  funds  of  the  union  where  he  has  settled,  Knollys  2146-2148. 

Shop  Assistajits,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerics.  Resolution  passed  by  the  jS'ational  Union 
of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions, 
App.  184. 

Sick  and  Infirm  Poor.  Examination  respecting  the  poor  law  arrangements  for  the 
helpless  and  infirm  poor;  opinion  that  they  could  be  treated  in  the  sick  ward  of  the 
workhouse  or  allowed  a  sufficient  pension  for  their  keep  at  home,  Knollys  2088-2094. 
2125-2128. 

Society  for  Promoting  Old  Age  Pensions.    See  Taylor,  T.  Saltinstall. 

State  Aid.    Preference  given  to  a  larger  district  than  a  parish  as  a  division  for  a  State 

•  Isystem  of  pensions,  Sir  H.  Longley  MdAil  Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that 

the  district"  council  might  be  the  administrative  body  for  State  pensions,  ib.  448-450 

, .  -  Desirability  of  working  private  and  State  schemes  in  close  contact,  ib.  451. 

Evidence  showing  that  under  the  scheme  advocated  by  witness  the  Treasury  is  to 
provide  part  of  the  money,  but  is  to  have  no  poM^er  as  regards  the  choice  of  applicants, 

Graham    1462,    1463.    1510-1514  Information    as    to    the    means    by    which  the 

Treasury  are  to  be  guaranteed  that  the  pensions  are  justified,  ib.  1478-1499.  1546. 
1662-1668. 
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State  Aid- — continued. 

Views  of  various  boards  of  guardians  upon  the  question  of  State  provision  for  the 
poor  in  okl  ag'e  distinct  from  the  poor  law,  App.  142-159. 

Opinions  expressed  by  the  boards  upon  the  subject  of  State  pensions  on  condition 
of  insurance  in  a  friendly  society,  App.  142-159. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  if  the  State  is  to  provide  the  entire  cost  of 
pensions  it  must  necessarilj-  administer  the  scheme ;  decided  objection  thereto,  Rep.  ix. 

See  also  Cost  (Old  Age  Pensions).        Friendly  and,  Benefit  Societies. 

■Stigma  of  Paupeiisiii.  Discussion  as  to  whether  the  administration  of  pensions  hy  a 
committee  of  poor  law  guardians  would  not  perpetuate  the  pauper  stigma ;  experience 
that  the  poor  attach  no  stigma  to  outdoor  relief,  Knollys  2031-2037.  2287-2295. 
2336-2344. 

STROUD  WORKING  MEN'S  CONSERVATIVE  ASSOCIATION  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  : 

Detailed  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  society  is  founded ;  evidence 
showing  that  it  provides  for  old  age  pensions  in  addition  to  payments  during  sickness 

and  at  death,  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington  3-10.  90-98.  109-121.  166-168  Statement  that 

the  tables  of  contributions  were  based  on  the  actuarial  calculations  of  the  Oddfellows' 

and  the  Foresters'  Societies,  ih.  4-10  Information  to  the  effect  that  witness,  as  a 

member,  on  reaching  the  age  of  superannuation  (viz.  sixty-five  years)  became  entitled 
to  179Z.  17.S'.  IM. ;  ih.  10-15.  20. 

Comparison  of  the  table  of  contributions  of  the  Oddfellows'  Society  and  the 
Dunmow  Friendly  Society  with  those  of  the   Stroud  Society,  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington 

15-19.   35-38  Evidence   respecting  the   seven  classes  of  subscription,  which  vary 

from  hd-  to  3c/.  per  day,  ih.  21-35  Statement  that  the  Id.  a  day  share  is  the  one 

to  which  the  members  mostly  subscribe,  ih.  27,  28.  30-35  Particulars  as  to  the 

amount  that  would  accrue  to  a  member  on  reaching  the  age  of  superannuation  after 
having  subscribed  \d.  a  day,  ih.  39-46.  53,  54. 

Consideration  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  which  the  calculations  are  based;  statement 
that  the  investments  have  for  some  years  produced  4o  per  cent.,  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington 

44.  47-50.  139,  140.  253-260  Evidence  showing  that  when  a  member  is  sixty-five 

years  of  age  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  may  be  drawn  by  him  or  he  may 
have  it  converted  into  an  annuity,  ih.  51,  52.  99-103. 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  present  financial  position  of  the  society  showing  that  the 
sum.  of  68,347/.  13.s-.  4(/.  is  standing  to  the  credit  of  4,997  members'  shares.  Sir  J.  E. 
Dorington  53.  203-206  Explanation  of  the  rules  of  the  society  governing  with- 
drawals, ih.  55.  66-69.  71  llegret  that  the  cases  of  withdrawal  are  so  frequent,  ih. 

-56.  87-89  Question  as  to  whether  the  option  of  withdrawal  has  not  increased  the 

popularity  of  the  society;  probability  that  it  has  had  that  effect,  ih.  57-61.  70. 

Opinion  that  the  yearly  certificate  received  oy  each  member  stating  the  amount  of 
money  standing  to  his  credit  is  another  cause  of  the  success  of  the  society.  Sir  J .  E, 

.    Dorington  62-65.  75-77  Reasons  which  render  it  undesirable  that  the  annuities  to 

retiring  members  should  be  paid  by  the  society,  ih.  100  Evidence  to  the  effect  that 

the  society  has  no  actuarial  liability  owing  to  the  total  fund  being  divided  annually 
amongst  the  members,  ih.  103-108. 

(Question  as  to  what  the  action  of  the  society  would  be  in  the  event  of  the  claims  for 
sickness,  &c.,  for  any  one  year  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  contributions;  statement 
that  the  society  has  a  claim  on  the  last  two  years'  accumulations.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington 

123-128  Examination  as  to  the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  the  society;  at 

present  witness  is  the  only  one,  ih.  129-137.  207,  208. 

Opinion  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Stroud  Society  largely  solves  the  question 

'  of  old  age  pensions.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington  138-141.  242-260  Evidence  showing  that 

the  society  has  but  one  paid  officer,  ih.  180-190  Detailed  information  respecting 

the  withdrawals,  forfeitures,  and  lanses  in  the  case  of  the  society  during  the  past 
year,  ih.  218-241. 

Grrounds  upon  which  the  Committee  object  to  certain  pension  schemes  m  connection 
with  contributions  to  friendly  or  benefit  societies.  Rep.  v. 


'Taylor,  T.  Saltinstall.  Letter  from  Mr.  Taylor,  as  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Old  Age  Pensions,  submitting  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  society  on  various 
points,  App.  196. 

Textile  Operatives  of  Ireland.    Eesolution  passed  by  this  body  on  the  subject  of  old  age 

pensions,  App.  184.  _  _ 

^  THRIFT: 
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THRIFT  : 

Question     considered     wlietlier     tJie     Cliarity     Commissioners'     pension  scKemes 
sufficiently  accentuate  the  need  of  thiift  on  the  part  of  tlie  applicants ;  they  are  • 
required  to  have  shown  "reasonable  providence,"  Sir  H.  LnugJey  439,  440.  500-502.. 
519-521.  540. 

Consideration  of  the  ease  of  thrifty  men  who  although  not  members  of  friendly 
societies  have  employed  their  means  to  settle  their  children  in  business,  &e. ;  contention 

that  this  is  a  selfish  thrift,   Graham   1571-1582  Reference  to  membeiship  of  a 

trade  union  as  some  test  of  thrift ;  information  hereon  as  to  benefits  received  by 
members  in  cases  of  accident,  sickness,  &c..  Mists  G.  TuchtoeU  181T-1830.  1863. 

Consideration  of  the  possibility  of  providing  a  scheme  which  would  not  discourage  • 
thrift;  belief  that  thrift  is  encouraged  by  the  present  system  of  poor  relief,  KnoUys 

2165-2198.    2316  Explanation    of    the    conditions    proposed    to    be    necessary  to 

constitute  a  thrift  income  under  witness'  scheme.  Milward  2671.  2686-2690. 

Testimony  borne  by  the  Eoyal  Clomniission  of  1893  and  Lord  Rothschild's- 
Committee  of  1896  to  the  remarkable  development  of  habits  of  thrift  and  providence 

among  the  working  classes  in  recent  times,  Rep.  iv  Stress  laid  by  both  these  bodies. 

on  the  danger  of  making  any  proposals  which  might  tend  to  arrest  the  efforts  made  by 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  to  secure  for  themselves  an  independent  position  in  old  age,._ 
ih. 

Large  class  of  deserving  poor  who  often  endure  great  suffering  rather  than  enter  the- 
workhouse,  it  being  submitted  by  the  Committee  that  this  class  may  be  provided  for 
by  ceitain  methods  without  an}-  undue  discouragement  either  to  thrift  or  the  self- 
respecting  efforts  which  many  of  the  poor  are  making  to  secure  provision  for  themselves 
in  old  age,  Rep.  iv. 

Satisfactory  operation  of  several  pension  charities  where  the  trustees  grant  pensions 
on  general  evidence  of  thrift  and  good  character.  Rep.  viii. 

Check  upon  excessive  applications  for  pensions  by  requiring  that  applicants  must 
have  secured  for  themselves  an  income  by  the  exercise  of  some  definite  saving  or  of 
thrift.  Rep.  ix. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  applicants  for  pensions  must  show  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  their  abilitjs  by  industry  or  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable    providence,    to    mal^e    provision    for    themselves    and   those  immediately 

dependent  on  them,  Rep.  ix  Suggestions  as  to  the  means  hy  which  thrift  should  be 

shown  and  might  be  defined,  ih. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  conclude  that  their  proposals  as  regards 
pensions  will  not  disincline  the  poor  to  make  or  continue  the  exertions  now  made  for 
their  own  support ;  several  inducements  to  thrift  under  the  scheme  of  the  Committee, 
Rep.  xii,  xiii. 

See  also  Conditions  and  Qualificaiions.  Denmarli,  3.  Friendly  and  Benefit 

Societies.         Poor  Law,  Sfc. 

Trade  Unions.      vSee  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies. 

Tuchwell,  Miss  Gertrude.  (Digest  of  her  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  for  some 
four  or  five  years  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Women's  Trade  ITnion  League,  the 
constitution  of  which  she  explains;  she  represents  not  only  the  women  connected  with 
the  league,  who  number  between  20,000  and  30.000,  but  several  other  organisations  of 
women,  1755-1759.  1874-1879.  1896-1898.  1918-1923. 

Statistics  respecting  the  wages  of  women  of  the  lower  labouring  class  and  of  skilled 
female  operatives,  as  in  Lancashire,  witness  submitting  that  with  less  than  lbs.  a  week 
they  cannot  subscribe  to  a  friendlv  society  or  otherwise  make  provision  for  old  age, 
1760-1769.  1789,  1790.  1896-1900-— Much  larger  number  of  adult  women  than  adult 

men  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  1770,  1771  Doubt  as  to  women  over  a  certain  age 

having  more  means  than  men  of  the  same  age  for  providing  for  themselves,  1772-1774. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  women  (between  12,000  and  13,000)  \\\ 
friendly  societies,  and  about  120,000  in  trades  unions,  is  but  small  in  comparison  with 
the  total  number  unable  to  provide  so  much  as  2s.  6d.  a  week  at  65  years  of  age,  1775, 

1776.  1802,  1803  Very  small  proportion  of  women  Avho  could  subscribe  to  friendl^y 

societies  as  a  test  or  condition  of  being  entitled  to  a  pension  from  other  sources,  1777- 
1790.  1805. 

T^nfairness  if  women  were  pensioned  out  of  a  tax  which  fell  upon  them;  approval 

however  of  their  being  subject  to  a  test  of  merit,   1791-1798.  1801.  1807-1810  

Yery  early  age  at  which  women  engaged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupations,  such 
as  the  lead  industry,  should  be  pensioned;  relative  wages  in  these  and  other  trades, 
1791-1798.  1831-1833.  1849-1852-^ — ^Widespread  expression  of  opinion  by  the  women 
in  various  organisations  and  by  many  women  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  that  they 
could  not  contribute  anything  out  of  their  small  wages  towards  a  pension  scheme: 
similar  view  expressed  by  several  representative  authorities,  1804.  1874-1900.  1952, 
1953. 
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TucJxUu-lJ,  .]/isx  Gcrfi  ude.    (Digest  of  lier  Evidence) — contmued. 

Desire  of  many  of  the  women  that  pensions  should  begin  at  the  age  of  sixty,  1805. 

1860,   1861  Long  period  for  which  many  women  have  been  members   of  trade 

unions,  1812-1816  Evidence  as  to  membership  of  a  trade  union  being  some  test  of 

thrift,  1817-1830.  1863. 

Conclusion  that  women  generally  could  not  contribute  IM.  a  month  after  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  nor  pay  down  10  guineas  at  that  age,  as  provision  towards  an  old  age 

pension;   exception  in  the   case   of  cotton   operatives   in   Lancashire,  1834-1848  

Advanced  age  up  to  which  some  factory  operatives  work,  1853-1865  Objection  to 

women  being  required  to  belong  to  a  friendly  society,  or  a  trade  union  as  a  condition 
'■of  receiving  a  pension,  1856-1863. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  immunity  from  poor  relief  up  to  a  certain  age  being 
regarded  as  a  test  of  thrift  and  as  a  condition  of  claim  to  a  pension,  1864-1869.  1933- 

1935  Probability  that  a  pension  of  5.';.  a  week  would  suffice  to  keep  most  women 

•off  the  poor  rates,  1870-1873  Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  12,000  or  13,000 

women  who  are  members  of  friendly  societies  could  alone  afford  to  contribute  to  a 
pension  scheme  :  obstacles  to  largely  increasing  the  number  of  members,  1874-1903. 

Question  further  considered  as  to  the  amount  of  weekly  earnings  which  would 
enable  women  to  pay  towards  a  pension,  witness  putting  the  minimum  at  15s.  a  week, 

1896-1917.  1949-1951  Grounds   for   witness'   impression   that   it   was   proposed  to 

make  membership  of  a  benefit  society  or  a  trade  union  a  qualification  or  test  as  regards 
•  claim  to  a  pension  :  she  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  condition,  but  is  not  prepared  to 

suggest  off-hand  any  test  of  thrift  for  women,   1918-1943  Strong  reluctance  of 

women  to  accept  poor  relief,  especially  in  the  workhouse,  1939-1941. 


u. 

■  Universal  Pensions.     Decided  disapproval  of  universal  pension  schemes  regardless  of 
character,  Graham  1738-1740. 

Reference  by  the   Committee  to  schemes  for  universal  pensions,   without  regard 
either  to  merit  or  thrift,  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  Rep.  viii.  xv. 


W. 

.Wages.  Views  of  witness  in  disapproval  of  pension  schemes  or  of  any  extensive  system 
of  outdoor  relief  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  lower  wages,  Davy  1070.  1072-1078. 
1179-1190 — Experience  tliat  wages  in  England  and  Denmark  are  approximately  the 
same,  ih.  1100,  1101. 

Unimportance  of  the  objection  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  any  pension  scheme  on 
the  rate  of  wages ;  comparatively  small  amount  of  labour  after  the  age  of  sixty-five,  to 
be  affected  by  the  scheme.  Rep.  xiii. 

See  also  Income  of  Applicants.  Women. 

^Warwickshire.  Witness  submits  statistics  as  to  the  condition  and  means  of  subsistence 
of  the  poor  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  certain  parishes  of  Warwickshire  and  in  one 
parish  in  Worcestershire,  and  gives  explanations  in  detail  in  connection  with  a  scheme 

of  pensions  for  the  aged  poor,  Milwarcl  2659   et  scq.  Particulars  respecting  the 

population  and  industries  of  the  representative  parishes  chosen  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  scheme,  ih.  2663,  2664.  2707-2709.  2720-2723. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  number  of  people  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  possess 
an  income  of  more  than  lO.s.  per  week,  less  than  10s.  per  week,  or  who  are  in  the  work- 
house, Milward  2665-2667. 

Details  in  regard  to  a  classification  of  those  in  receipt  of  incomes  of  less  than  IO5. 

per  week,  with  a  view  to   show  the   sources   of  such   incomes,   Milward  2667  • 

Statement  that  out  of  498  with  an  income  of  less  than  10.y.  per  week  only  63  are  or 
have  been  members  of  benefit  societies,  ih.  2669. 

]<]vidence  in  elucidation  of  the  proposals  of  witness  in  regard  to  his  pension  scheme ; 
suggestion  that  the  State  should  give  a  pension  not  exceeding  2.s.  %d.  per  week  where  a 
contributory  or  thrift  income  existed,  the  total  income  not  to  exceed  lO.v.  per  week, 

Milward   2669-2674,   2691-2696.   2699-2701  Explanation   as   to   the   outdoor  relief 

granted  by  the  unions  in  witness'  district,  ih.  2710-2718. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Colonel  Milward,  showing  for  certain  urban  and  rural  parishes  in 
South  Warwickshire  the  population,  the  number  of  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
the  number  of  those  whose  income  is  over  or  under  10s.  a  week,  respectively,  the 
number  in  the  workhouse,  etc.,  App.  201-203. 
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WELLS  AND  CAMDEN  CHARITY  {HAMPSTEAD) : 

Statement  that  the  schemes  of  the  Wells  and  Camden  Cliarity  are  drawn  up  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  but  that  the  administration  rests  with  the  trustees  of  the 

charity,  3/o«ro  1215-1217  Examination  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  trustees  to 

appoint  a  pension  committee;  evidence  showing  that  a  standing  pension  committee 

has    been    appointed    at    Hampstead,    ih.    1218-1232  Applications    made    to  the 

trustees  hy  means  of  forms  drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  ih.  1233-1237. 

Question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  condition  "  poor  " ;  explanation  that,  to  be  "  poor," 

an  applicant  must  possess  bs.  per  week,  ifonm  1238-1242.  1333,  1334.  1351-1354  

Experience   that   there   is  no   difficulty   in   ascertaining   the   good   character   of  an 

applicant,   ih.    1243-1245  Enumeration   of  the   questions   used   as   a   test   of  the- 

provident  habits  of  applicants,  ih.  1246-1258.  1306,  1307.  1329.  1330. 

Particulars  as  to  the  numbers  and  age  of  the  pensioners  at  Hampstead,  Monro 

1259-1266.  1332  Belief  that  the  pensions  granted  are  kept  at  the  minimum  in 

order  to  relieve  as  many  applicants  as  possible,  ih.  1267-1273. 

Information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  inquiries  are  conducted;  each  inquiry  lasts 
about  3  hours,  Monro  1275-1288  Value  of  the  local  knowledge  of  members  con- 
ducting inquiries,   ih.    1290-1292.   1339-1342  Seasons   which   probably   lead  some 

pensioners  to  exchange  their  pension  for  the  workhouse,  ih.  1293-1305.  1317-1323. 
1365. 

Eefei'ence  to  the  cost  of  administration  statement  that  in  Hampstead  it  is  small 

owing  to  much  of  the  work  being  voluntary,  Monro  1335,  1336  Practice  to  take' 

the  pensioners  their  money  weekly,  ih.  1337,  1338.  1363,  1364.  1366,  1367. 

Paper  handed  in  bv  Mr.  Monro  showing  the  particulars  to  be  supplied  by  applicants,. 
Apv-  187. 

Summary  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Monro  respecting  the  operation  of  the  charity;  require- 
ment that  a  candidate  maist  have  at  least  5.9.  a  week,  as  a  proof  of  thrift,  Z????.  vii,  viii. 

WEST  DERBY  UNION : 

Explanation  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  West  Derby  Union  for  ascertaining- 

whether  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  are  "  deserving,"  Cleaver  2384-2396.  2632  — 

Experience  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  those  who  are 
deserving,  ih.  2391-2393  Necessity^  for  applicants  to  apply  personally,  ih.  2397. 

Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  out-relief  granted;  statement  that  there  is  no 
fixed  scale,  but  that  each  applicant's  means  are  supplemented  to  average  as  nearly  as 
possible  10s.  per  week.  Cleaver  2398-2407.  2481-2489.  2500,  2501.  2555,  2556.  2574- 
2578.  2589,  2590.  2622.  2623. 

Evidence  showing  that  the  deserving  poor  have  a  separate  institution  from  the  non- 
deserving  and  are  given  greater  privileges.  Cleaver  2410.  2414-2419.  2534,  2535  • 

Information  in  regard  to  the  five  different  establishmxents  provided  by  the  union,  ih. 
2411-2413.  2446. 

Particulars  respecting  the  cottage  homes  for  deserving  aged  couples;  they  are' 
built  on  the  workhouse  premises.  Cleaver  2420-2435.  2490-2494.  2534-2542.  2605-2614. 

2633  View  of  witness  that  the  classification  of  the  West  Derby  Union  is  very  good, 

although  not  absolutely  complete,  ih.  2445-2452  Examination  as  to  the  cost  of  the- 

classification;  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  administration  the  poor  rate' 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  ih.  2453-2470.  2519-2523.  2563-2565. 
2626,  2627.  2645-2649. 

Testimony  to  the  decrease  of  pauperism  in  the  West  Derby  Union,  Cleaver  2460- 

2464.  2472-2480.  2634-2636  Reference  to  a  practice  instituted  recently  by  which 

the  guardians  interview  fifteen  aged  people  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

whether  the  relief  granted  to  them  is' sufficient,  77;.  2471  Statement  that  the  cost 

of  maintenance  in  the  cottage  home  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  workhouse,  ih. 

2495  Description  of  the  cottage  homes  belonging  to  the  Union  where  children 

over  five  years  of  age  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  foster  parents,  ih.  2511-2518. 
2615-2619.'  ' 

Question  as  to  the  outdoor  relief  given  to  single  women;  belief  that  such  relief  is 

rarelv  granted  to  women  under  the  age  of  sixty.  Clearer  2557-2562  Statistics  in 

regard  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  West  Derby  Union  to  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commission,  ih.  2583-2588. 

Reference  to  the  liberality  of  the  noor  law  expenditure  in  tbe  Union  :  explanation  that 
the  Union  is  exceptionally  rich,  'Cleaver  2592-2598.  2620,  2621.  _  2637-2640  En- 
deavour of  the  guardians  to  keep  down  the  numbers  on  outdoor  relief,  ih.  2625.  2641- 

2644  Belief  that  the  liberal  relief  given  by  the  Union  has  not  tended  to  encourage 

the  poor  to  flock  to  that  district,  ih.  2630. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Cleaver  showing  the  rate  in  the  £  for  nett  expenditure  of 
Guardians  in  1880  and  1889;  also  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  respec- 
tively on  1st  Jan.  1879  and  1st  Tan.  1899,  Aw-  207. 
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West  Riding  Weavers'  and  Textile  Workers'  Associations.    Resolutions  passed  by  some 
of  these  bodies  on  tbe  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  App.  184,  185. 

Wigan  and  District  Poiver-loom  Weavers  Association.    Resolution  by  this  body  as  to  the 
test  to  be  applied  in  connection  with  old  age  pensions,  App.  185. 

Witnesses'  Expenses.    Total  of  9/.  4,?.  (Mr.  Bickersteth  and  Mr.  Cleaver),  Rep.  xlv. 

WOMEN  {SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABOUR)  : 

Experience  of  witness  for  some  four  or  five  years  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  constitution  of  which  she  explains;  she  represents 
not  only  the  women  connected  with  the  League,  who  number  between  20,000  and 
30,000,  but  several  other  organisations  of  women.  Miss  G.  TuchveU  1755-1759.  1874- 
1879.  1896-1898.  1918-1923. 

Statistics  respecting  the  wages  of  women  of  the  lower  labouring  class  and  of  skilled 
female  operatives,  as  in  Lancashire,  witness  submitting  that  with  less  than  15.*;.  a  week 
they  cannot  subscribe  to  a  friendly  society  or  otherwise  make  provision  for  old  age, 

Miss  G.  Tucliwell  1760-1769.  1789,  1790.  1896-1900  Much  larger  number  of  adult 

women  than  adult  men  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  ih.  1770,  1771  Doubt  as  to  women 

over  a  certain  age  having  more  means  than  men  of  the  same  age  for  providing  for- 
themselves,  ih.  1772-1774. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  women,  betAveen  12,000  and  13,000  in 
friendly  societies,  and  about  120,000  in  trades  unions,  is  but  small  in  comparison  with 
the  total  number  unable  to  provide  so  much  as  2.s.  6cZ.  a  week  at  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Miss  G.  TucTiwell  1775,  1776.  1802,  1803  Yery  small  proportion  of  women  who  could 

subscribe  to  friendly  societies  as  a  test  on  condition  of  being  entitled  to  a  pension  from- 
other  sources,  ih.  1777-1790.  1805. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  women  engaged  in  certain  unhealthy  occupations 
should  be  pensioned  at  an  earlier  age  than  sixty-five,  such  as  sixty;  Miss  G.  Tuckwell 

1791-1798.  1805.  1831-1833.  1849-1852  Unfairness  if  women  were  pensioned  out  of  a 

'  tax  which  fell  upon  them ;  approval,  however,  of  their  being  subject  to  a  test  of  merit,  ih. 

1791-1798.  1801.  1807-1810  Widespread  expression  of  opinion  by  the  women  in 

various  organisations  and  by  many  women  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  that  they  could 
not  contribute  anything  out  of  their  small  wages  towards  a  pension  scheme ;  similar  view 
expressed   by   several    representative    authorities,   ih.    1804.    1874-1900.    1952,  1953 

 Long   period   for   which   many   women   have   been   members   of   trade  unions, 

ih.  1812-1816  Conclusion  that  women  generally  could  not  contribute  lOd.  a  month 

after  the  age  of  twenty-five,  nor  pay  down  10  guineas  at  that  age,  as  provision  towards 
an  old  age  pension;  exception  in  the  case  of  cotton  oneratives  in  Lancashire,  ih.  1834- 
1848. 

Further  objection  to  women  being  obliged  to  belong  to  a  friendly  society  or  a  trade- 
union  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  pension :  comparatively  few  female  operatives  who^ 
could  afford  this  expense  out  of  their  weekly  earnings.  Miss  G.  Tuckwell  1856-1863.. 

1874-1903  Question  further  considered  as  to  the  amount  of  weekly  earnings  which 

would  enable  women  to  pay  towards  a  pension,  witness  putting  the  minimum  at  15s.  a 

week,  ih.  1896-1917.  1949-1951  Strong  reluctance  of  women  to  accept  poor  relief,, 

especially  in  the  workhouse,  ih.  1939-1941. 

Resolutions  passed  by  different  associations  and  other  bodies  adverse  to  any  con- 
tributions from  women  as  a  condition  of  a  pension,  App.  184,  185. 

Workhouses.    Good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  inmates  are  obliged  to. 

enter  the  workhouse  through  sickness   or  infirmity  Rep.   iv  ^Numerous  instances 

of  respectable,  hard-working  people  entering  the  workhouse  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  through  misfortune  or  some  other  cause  entirely  beyond  their  control,  ih. 

See  also  Classification.         Poor  Law  and  Poor  Relief.         Sick  and  Infirm  Poor^ 
Stigma  of  Pauperism.         West  Derhy  Union.  Women. 
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